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IXTUODUCnOX. 

It  wa«  under  a  ileop  feeling  r)f  responsibility  that  the  under- 
M«c>u*d,  eoniniisAioneni  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York, 
undertook  the  duty  assigned  them;  and  it  is  under  a  no  less 
solemn  sense  of  responsibility  that  they  now  enter  upon  the  task 
of  embodying,  in  a  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislatuit)  of 
the  %State,  the  results  of  their  obs<»rvations  and  inquiries.  Our 
instnietions  were,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  penal  and  correctional 
institutions  of  the  states  of  our  Union;  to  examine  their  prisou 
systems;  aiid  to  inquire  into  their  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
licr.  To  facilitate  the  objects  of  our  mission,  in  addition  to  the 
commissicm  received  from  the  President  of  tlic  Association,  wo 
we  were  furnished  with  a  circular  letter  from  Gov.  Fenton  to  the 
govertiors  of  the  several  states;  and  for  the  aid  thus  rendered — 
fur  such  we  found  it-— our  thanks  arc  duo  and  cordially  giveu  to 
bis  Excellency. 

It  will  lie  pn)per  here  to  state  the  occasion  of  our  ap)>ointment. 
Among  its  other  functions,  the  Prison  Assocation  of  New  York  is 
charged  l>y  law  with  the  duty  of  seeking  to  improve  the  govern- 
roeut  and  discipline  of  our  prisons.  To  this  end,  it  is  charged  with 
the  further  duty  of  aimually  vi.>iting,  iiis|iei*ting  and  examining 
these  institutions,  and  re]H)rting  their  state  and  condition  to  the 
I.«egislature.  In  obedience  to  this  injunction  of  law,  all  the 
priMiiis  of  the  Slate  have  been  repeatedly  visited  and  rcjiorted  on. 
The  rcMilt  of  these  examinations  has  l»een  a  conviction  that  our 
whole  prision  system  needs  careful  and  judicious  revision.  Under 
thi«  conviction,  a  committee  was  ap{)ointed  by  the  Association  to 
ciKuidcr  the  present  organization  of  our  prisms  and  to  n^port  a 
plan  for  their  re  organization;  that  is,  to  pnqmre  a  comprehensive 
•cbeme  for  an  improved  prison  system.  It  was  at  the  instauiH5  of 
this  eomtnittee,  and  l>ecause  they  desired  the  be^t  lights  at tuiuable 
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to  guide  them  in  their  work,  that  the  present  commission  was 
ordained,  and  the  undersigned  designated  to  compose  it.     By  the 
terms  of  our  appointment,  there  was  no  restriction  to  the  field  of 
our  inquiries,  other  than  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  practical  limitation,  resulting  as  well  from 
considerations  of  time  and  expense,  as  from  a  prudent  discretion. 
I  No  state  beyond  tlie  Mississipj)!,  except  Missouri,  was  visited,  and 
none  of  those  lately  in  rebellion.     But  while  .the  commissionei-s 
did  not  exhaust  their  full  powers  within  the  United  States,  they 
S^        overstepped  the  letter  of  their  authority  by  extending  their  inqui- 
ries to  the  prison  system  and  t»ome  of  the  prisons  of  the  neighbor- 
l^ing  province  of  Canada. 

The  states  actually  visited  by  the  commissioners  were: 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,.  Maine,  Marj'- 
land,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  Of  these  eighteen  states,  two,  Delaware 
and  West  Virginia,  have  no  state  prisons,  but  confine  their  crimi- 
nals, convicted  of  state  prison  offences,  the  former  in  the  jail  at 
New  Castle,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  the  city  of  Wheeling.  Of 
the  remaining  sixteen,  two,  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  have  each 
two  state  prisons;  the  rest  each  one.  Five  of  the  above  states, 
Delaware,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia,  had 
no  reformatories  at  the  time  of  our  visit;  but  Vermont  has  since 
established  one.  New  Jersey  is  about  to  do  likewise,  and  Delaware 
is  making  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  Of  the  other  thii*teeu 
states  visited,  all  have  at  Iciist  one  reform  school,  Ohio  hjis  two, 
Pennsylvania  three,  and  Massachusetts  three.  We  inspected, 
more  or  less  thoroughly,  all  the  state  prisons  in  the  states  visited, 
almost  all  the  correctional  institutions,  and  as  many  of  the  com- 
mon jails,  municipal  prisons,  workhouses,  and  houses  of  correction, 
as  our  time  would  permit.  Of  course,  it  was  not  possible  to  make 
an  exhaustive  personal  examination  of  so  largo  a  number  of  prisons. 
Years,  instead  of  months,  would  have  been  required  for  such  a 
labor.  Therefore,  to  supplement  oair  personal  observations,  we 
prepared  five  distinct  series  of  interrogatories  on  as  many  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  general  inquiry  with  which  we  were  charged, 
viz:  I.  State  Prisons.  II.  County  Jails.  III.  Houses  of  Correc- 
tion. IV.  Juvenile  Reformatories.  V.  The  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice.     These  interrogatories  were  drawn  up  with  care, 
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mnd  wore  a^  exhaiHtive  of  tho  subjects  to  which  they  relate  as  wo 
could  ninke  them. 

Am  iu  none  of  the  states  is  there  any  ci»ntnil  ftuthority,  having 
charge  of  the  county  jaiU.  an<l  in  none,  except  M:i8s:icliu8ctts,  any 
groeml  sj'stem  of  houses  of  correction,  or  other  prisons  intenne- 
diate  l>etween  the  state  prison  and  the  c(»mmon  jail,  hut  little  use 
could  l>e  made  of  the  questions  relating  to  these  two  classes  of 
prisons.  Tho  other  series  were  connnitted  to  pris<»n  officers  and 
otlicr  competent  i>ersons  in  the  several  .states  visited.  Xo  replies 
have  I)e4»n  receiveil  in  regard  to  state  prisfins  from  Delaware. 
Illinois,  ^larylantl.  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  the  Eastern  peni- 
tentiary. Pa.,  or  that  of  southern  Indiana.  From  fourteen  prisons 
of  this  chiss,  replies  have  l)een  obtained,  most  of  which  are  full 
and  satisfactory,  and  must  have  cost  their  authors  no  little  time 
and  lalMU*  in  their  preparation.  Answers  have  also  been  received, 
prejMired  with  much  care,  from  fourteen  reformatories.  (itMitle- 
men  of  high  legal  ability  and  standing,  in  nine  states,  have 
resi>onded  to  our  interrogatories  on  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  sending  us  papers  of  very  givat  value  thereupon.  A  few 
answers  have  likewise  been  received  ndating  to  county  jails  and 
houses  of  correction,  and  a  considerable  mimber  of  private  letters, 
from  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  conveying  valuable  information 
and  offering  no  less  valuable  suggestiiuis  touching  the  matter^,  in 
which  all  the  friends  of  prison  reform  feel  so  deep  an  interest. 
To  all  who  have  thus  aided  us,  at  the  cost  of  so  much  time  and 
toil,  we  tender  our  heartfelt  thanks,  trusting  that  they  will  tind 
their  reward  in  the  c(Ui»ciousness  of  having  IicIimhI  forwanl  a  work 
which  will  not  pmve  wholly  fruitless  of  intluenccs  favorable  to 
the  pn^gress  of  a  just  and  enlightened  prison  discipline. 

In  all  the  states  visited,  the  commissioners  sought  opportunity 
to  converse*  with  governors,  judges,  attorneys  gcnend.  and  private 
citizens  of  eminence,  on  the  matters  to  which  their  missii>n 
related.  Everywhere  wo  were  wannly  welcomc^l.  Every wh«»iv 
a  lirely  interest  was  expressed  in  our  obji»ct.  Everywhere  tlie 
|»re«eul  hilMir  was  regarded  an  having  a  nati(Uial  si*ope  and  imptut- 
•uce.  All  this  was  gnitifying  to  the  commissioners,  as  indicating 
that  the  investigation  in  %vhich  we  were  engaged  had  become  a 
felt  want  of  the  country,  and  that  it  promises  results  not  contine«l 
to  the  state  in  which  it  originated,  though  she  claims  to  bo  an 
••empire"  in  herself,  but  extending  far  beyond  her  boundaries, 
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and  indeed  embracing  the  territorial  limits  of  the  whole  United 
States. 

We  deem  it  proper,  at  this  point,  to  indicate,  somewhat  more  in 
detail,  the  sources,  beyond  the  notes  and  memoranda  of  our  per- 
sonal observations,  from  which  wo  have  drawn  the  matter  of  the 
ensuing  report. 

I.  Printed  DocuMEXxg. 

Of  these  we  collected  a  very  large  number,  which,  having  been 
bound,  form  the  following  volumes: 

Voh.  L-IV. 

Documents  published  by  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  during 
the  years  18G2,  18G3,  1864,  and  1865,  containing,  among  othei*s, 
the  Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prison  at  Wcathersfield  for  those 
years. 

Vol.   V. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Reform  School  of  Connecticut  for 
the  years  1853  and  1854,  and  also  for  those  of  1856-1865,  inclu- 
8ive.  These  Reports  include  the  Act  establishing  the  State 
Reform  School,  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  same,  the  Laws  relating  to  the  school,  and  the  form  of  an 
indenture  adopted  by  the  trustees. 

Vol.   VI. 
Annual  ftcports  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors   on  the  Canada 
Prisons,  Reformatories,  &c.,  for  the  years  1860,  1861,  and  1862. 

Vol.  VIL 

1.  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the 
Prisons,  &c.,  of  Canada  (which  should  have  been  bound  with  the 
documents  in  the  preceding  Vol). 

2.  The  Annual  Rc^ports  on  the  same  for  1863  and  1864. 

3.  Rules  and  Regulations  for  Conunon  Jails. 

4.  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Provincial  Penitentiary. 

5.  A  Glance  at  the  Present  State  of  the  Common  Jails  of 
Canada.     By  E.  A.  Meredith,  LL.  1). 

Vol   VIIL 

1.  Biennial  Report  on  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary  for  the 
years  1857  and  1858,  said  report  containing  *'  Guards'  Duty"  and 
Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  the  Illinois  State 
Penitentiary. 
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S.  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  State  Peniten- 
tiary for  1858. 

8.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Comnii.s:jioner9  to  locate  and  huild  an 
additional  Penitentiary'  for  the  years  1857  antl  1858  (First  and 
Secood). 

4.  Annual  Reports  on  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary  hy  the 
Coniniiiisioners,  ftir  the  years  1850  and  18l>0  (Third  and  Fourth). 

5.  Biennial  Krport  of  the  Warden  of  the  Illinois  State  Pfuitcn- 
tiary  for  the  years  1M5U  and  1860,  including  the  Reports  of  the 
Chaplain  and  Phys*ician. 

0.  Annual  Reports  on  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary,  hy  the 
(  oniniijwionerM,  for  the  years  1^01  and  18(52  (Fifth  and  Sixth), 
iiicludin^r  Chaplain'^  and  PhyNician*M  Reports. 

7.  Annual  Rc^ports  on  the  Illin<iis  State  Penitentiary,  hy  the 
Commissioners,  f<»r  the  yeai-s  1803  and  l«l>4  (Seventh  and  Eighth), 
including  Chaplain\s  and  Physician's  Iteports. 

8.  Copy  of  the  Conunutalion  I^w  of  Illinois,  approved  Fch. 
20,  1863. 

9.  Messages  of  Governor  Yates  to  the  Legislatures  of  1803  and 

1804,  containing  sections  devoted  to  the  State  Penitentiary. 

Vol.  JX. 

1.  Annual  Iti^ports  of  the  Chicago  Reform  School,  from  I85l>  to 

1805,  inclusive. 

2.  Appendix  to  Fourth  I{i»port,  under  the  title  of  A  Considcra- 
ti*»n  of  the  Cause  and  Cui-e  of  Juvenile  Crime,  pp.  41-58. 

3.  Amendments  to  the  law  establishing  the  Chicago  Reftuiu 
School,  approved  Fehruary  13,  18r>3,  appended  to  Ninth  Report, 
pp.  41-40. 

Vol.  X. 

1.  Fifth  Annual  Rept>rt  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  North- 
ern Indiana  State  Prison  for  the  year  1^04. 

2.  Eighteenth  Annual  Iii*i>ort  of  the  Officers  of  the  Southern 
iDiliaua  State  Prison  for  the  year  1804. 

3.  Laws,  Rules  and  Cieneral  Regulations  for  the  Oovenmieut 
of  the  Indiami  State  Prison  at  Jeffersonville. 

Vol.  XL 
1.  A  Report  on  the  History  and  Management  of  the  Kentucky 
Pcoiteotiary,  from  its  origin,  in  17U8,  to  March  1,  1800.   Hy  Wm. 
C  Soeed,  ML  D.,  one  of  the  ^    rge<       to  the  Kentucky  Penitcu* 
tsarjr.    [To  Uiia  Yolume  are  i 
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2.  Report  of  the  Keeper  and  Lessee  of  the  Kentucky  Peniten- 
tiary for  1864. 

3.  Ditto  for  1865. 

Vol.  XII. 

1.  Report  on  the  Maine  State  Prison  for  1854,  to  which  is  ap- 
pended a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Council  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  visit  the  State  Prisons  of  New  Enghmd. 

2.  Report  on  the  Maine  State  Prison  for  1863. 

3.  do  do  do         1864. 

4.  do  do  do         1865. 

5.  Rules  to  be  observed  by  the  Convicts  of  the  Maine  State 
Prison. 

6.  Report  on  the  System  of  Disbursements,  Labor  and  Disci- 
pline of  the  Maine  State  Prison,  by  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine, 
Commissioner  appointed  under  a  Legislative  Resolve,  approved 
March  27,  1858. 

7.  Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Reform  School  of  Maine  for  the 
j'cars  1854-1865  inclusive,  except  the  years  1859  and  1862,  not 
furnished. 

8.  By-Laws  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of  the  Maine 
State  Reform  School,  to  which  are  added  the  State  Laws  relatnig 
to  the  same. 

Vol  XIII. 

1.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Maryland  Penitentiary  for  the  years 
1857-1864. 

2.  Annual  Reports  on  the  Baltimore  City  Jail  for  the  years 
1861-1865. 

3.  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Maryland  Penitentiary. 

Vol.  XIV. 

1.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Baltimore  House  of  Refuge  for  the 
years  1851-1865,  except  for  1852,  not  furni:^hed. 

2.  A  Memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  by  the  Man- 
agers, appended  to  their  First  Report  (1851). 

3.  A  History  of  the  Baltimore  House  of  Refuge,  appended  to 
the  Fifth  Report. 

4.  A  Memorandum  on  Houses  of  Refuge  in  the  United  States, 
appended  to  same  report. 

VoU  XV  and  XVI. 
1.  Aniund  Reports  on  the  ilassaehusetts  State  Prison  for  the  years 
1839-1865,  except  for  1842,  1843,  1846  and  1852,  not  furnished. 
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2.  Annual  Rc|M)rU  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Agency  for  aid- 
ing Discharged  Convicts,  for  the  year  1859-1864. 

3.  Kules  and  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Prison,  approved  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  1862. 

4.  Special  Report  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State  Charities. 

5.  Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Prison. 

Vol.  XVII. 

1.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Reform  School 
at  West  borough,  for  the  years  1>S57-1MG5. 

2.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Nautical  Branch  of  the  S.  R.  School 
for  the  years  lMr»()-lM65. 

3.  Message  of  Gov.  N.  P.  Banks  to  the  Legislature  on  the 
Destructit>n  by  Fire  of  the  Buildings  of  the  S.  R.  School  at  West- 
borough. 

4.  Sundry  Communications  to  Gov.  Banks  from  the  Trustees 
mod  others  in  relation  to  the  same. 

5.  Report  of  a  Legislative  Committee  on  the  same  subject. 

6.  An  Act  establishing  the  Nautical  Branch  of  the  State  Iteform 
School,  1859. 

7.  Legislative  Resolves  relating  to  said  Nautical  Branch. 

8.  do  do         S.  R,  School. 

9.  By-Laws  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of  the  S.  R. 
School. 

Vol.  XVIII. 

1.  Annual  Rc^port  of  the  lioard  of  Directors  for  Public  Institu- 
tions in  Boston  for  the  years  1858-1864.  [These  Institutions  are 
the  House  of  Con-ection.  House  of  Industry,  House  of  Reforma- 
tion and  Ikiston  Lunatic  Hospital.] 

2.  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  several  Institutions  of  the 
City  of  B<»»ton  [those,  to  wit,  above  namedj. 

3.  I{<»iK)rt  of  a  Conunittce  of  the  Conmion  Council  of  Boston  on 
Allegtu]  Abuses  at  the  Hcuises  of  Reformation  and  Correction, 
1MG4 

4.  I{t»|M)rt  of  a  Committee  of  the  Ikiard  of  Directoi-s  on  the 
tohject  of  II  Piggery  for  the  use  of  the  City  Swill,  1861. 

6.  Report  of  a  Conmiittee  of  same  Board  on  the  Supply  of 
Batter  and  Milk  for  the  Institutions  under  their  charge,  1861. 

C  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  Itainsford  Island  Hospital,  Bos- 
um  Harbor,  1864« 
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Vol  XIX. 

1.  Annual  Bcports  of  tho  Massachusetts  State  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  for  the  years  1856-1865,  except  that  for  1857,  not  fur- 
nished. 

2.  A  Memorandum  on  the  Economy  of  Reformatories,  with  a 
Comprehensive  View  of  European  Preventive  Institutious,  ap- 
pended to  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent. 

3.  A  Consideration  of  the  Advantages  of  the  Separate  and 
Family  over  the  United  and  Penitentiary  System  in  Juvenile 
Reformatories,  appended  to  the  Third  Annual  Rei)ort  of  the 
Superintendent. 

4.  By-Laws  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of  tho  State 
Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

5.  Form  of  a  Circular  Letter  addrei?sed  to  a  Person  to  whom 
one  of  the  Girls  has  been  apprenticed. 

6.  Fonn  of  a  Letter  addressed  to  a  Girl  who  has  been  appren- 
ticed. 

7.  Tetter  to  the  Judges  of  Probate  and  the  Commissioners 
under  the  Act  establishing  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  in 
regard  to  the  Persons  j^roper  to  be  committed  to  the  said  Insti- 
tution. 

Vol  XX. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Michigan  State  Prison  for  the  years 
1863,  1864  and  1865. 

Vol  XXL 

1.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Michigan  State  Reform  School  for 
the  years  1860-1864. 

2.  By-Laws  for  the  Mich.  S.  R.  School,  1863. 

3.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction  (Michi- 
gan) for  the  years  1862-1865,  except  that  for  1864,  not  furnished. 

4.  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction. 

5.  Report  of  a  Special  Conmiittee  of  the  Common  Council  of 
Detroit,  appointed  to  inquire  into  alleged  Abuses  in  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  House  of  Correction. 

Vol  XXIL 

1.  Two  Biennial  Reports  of  the  Missouri  Penitentiary,  covering 
the  History  of  the  Prison  for  the  years  1861,  1862,  1863  and 
1864. 

2.  Annual  Reports  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  House  of  Refuge  for 
the  years  1856,  1857,  1858,  1864  and  1865. 
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3.  Act  of  Incorporation  and  Ordinances  for  the  Establishment 
of  m  HouM  of  Refuge  in  the  county  of  St.  Louis,  and  Rules, 
Regulations  and  By-Laws  for  its  Oovernnient. 

4.  Five  Messages  of  tlic  Mayor  of  St.  Louis  to  the  Common 
Council  of  that  city,  during  the  years  1H(>3,  18G4,  and  1865,  con- 
taining Reports  on  City  Workhouse  for  said  years. 

Vol.  XXIII. 

1.  Rejwrts  on  the  State  Prison  of  New  Jersey  for  the  j-ears 
1842-1864,  e:^cept  those  for  1843,  184G,  1847,  1848,  1850,  1855, 
and  1860,  not  funn'shed. 

2.  Rules  of  the  N.  J.  Stale  Prison,  embodied  in  the  Inspectorn' 
Report  for  1863,  pp.  37-41. 

3.  Memorandum  on  Discharged  Convicts,  and  the  Duty  of  So- 
ciety towards  them,  in  same  Report,  pp.  41-43. 

4.  Re|M)rt  of  t lie  Inspectors  of  the  N.  J.  State  Prison,  relative 
to  a  Reduction  of  the  Expenses  of  that  Institution,  iH.'iS. 

5.  ReiMirt  of  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Ix^gislature  of  New 
Jersey  on  State  Prison  Accounts,  recommending  a  change  fn>m 
the  Separate  to  the  Congregate  System,  with  the  Reasons  therefor. 

Vol.  XXIV. 

1.  Annual  Reports  on  the  New  Hampshire  State  Prison  f(»r  the 
yeaw,  1841,  1H47,  1850,  1854,  1«57,  1H51»,  I860,  1X61,  1862, 
1863  and  1H65. 

2.  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  X.  II.  S.  Prison,  1850. 

3.  Reports  of  the  Vermont  State  Prison  for  the  years  1854, 
1H*;4,  and  1865. 

Vol.  XXV. 

1.  Annual  Reports  on  the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Reforma- 
tion for  the  years  1856-1865. 

2.  Exercises  at  the  Dedicaticm  of  the  X.  H.  House  of  Reforma* 
tioo,  May  12,  1858,  ap|>ended  to  the  Report  for  1850. 

IV.  XXVI. 

1.  Annual  Reports  on  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  for  the  years  1850, 
1M61-18«;4. 

2.  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  same,  appended  to  Report  for 

W63,  pp.  96-102. 

Vol.  XXVII. 

1.  Annual  Reports  on  the  Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge  for  the 
jemn  185U1865,  except  that  for  1862,  not  fu      sh<    . 

S.  Laws,  Rules  mod  Regula  ,  1861. 
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Vol  XXVIII. 

1.  Annual  Reports  on  State  Kcform  School,  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
for  years  1858-1865,  except  that  for  1860,  not  furnidhed. 

2.  By-Laws,  Kules  and  Regulations  for  same,  appended  to  Ee- 
l^ort  for  1864,  pp.  37-47. 

Vol  XXIX. 

1.  Annual  Reports  on  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Pa.,  for  the 
years  1831-1844,  except  that  for  1834,  not  furnished. 

2.  Report  of  a  committee  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  and  House  of  Refuge  of  the  County  of 
Philadelphia,   1837. 

3.  Two  of  the  Laws  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
relating  to  the  Management  of  the  J]astern  Penitentiary,  together 
with  Rules  passed  hy  the  Board  of  Inspectors  for  the  Internal 
Governmjut  of  the  same,  1843. 

Vol  XXX. 
Annual  Reports  on  Eastern  Penitentiary  for  the  yeai-s  1845- 
1854. 

Vol  XXXI. 

Annual  Reports  on  Eastern  Penitentiary  for  years  1855-1862. 

Vol  XXXII. 

1.  Annual  Reports  on  Eastern  Penitentiary  for  1863  and  1864. 

2.  A  Report  on  Reconvictions  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  from 
the  Admission  of  the  tirst  convict,  Oct.  25,  1829,  to  April  25, 
1863.  embracing  a  period  of  thirty -three  years  and  six  months. 

3.  Separate  Report  on  Second  C  onvictions. 

4.  do  Third  do 

5.  do  Fourth  do 

6.  do  Fifth  and  Sixth  Convictions. 

7.  Tai)ular  SUitement  of  the  Reception  of  Convicts  during 
a  period  of  thirteen  years  into  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  classitied 
according  to  their  Crimes,  Color,  Sex,  Age,  Sentence,  Parental, 
Conjugal,  Educational,  Moral  and  Industrial  Relations,  for  each 
successive  year  from  l^^/)0  to  1862  inclusive. 

8.  Annual  Reports  of  the  AVestern  Penitentiary,  Pa.,  for  the 
years  1S62-1865. 

y.  Some  notice  of  the  County  Jails  and  Alms-houses  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  the  Phihidclphia  Society  for  the  Alleviation  of  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons.     11^64. 
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10.  Statement  of  the  Goverumeiit  and  Dij^ciplinc  of  the  New 
York  State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  hy  Robert  Wiltse,  Agent.  ISSi. 
(Bound  hy  mistake  in  this  volume.) 

11.  IteiMirt  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Metro{K)litan  Police 
of  New  York.     1864.     (I^)und  in  this  volume  by  mistake.) 

Vol.  XXX//L 
Annu:d   Reports  on  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge  for  the 
years  1^31-1843,  except  those  for  1^34,  1840  and  1841,  not  fur- 
uij^hed. 

Vol.  .VA'AVi: 

Annual  Reports  on  same  for  the  years  1844-18M,  except  that 
for  1^52,  not  furnished. 

Vol.  XXXV. 

1.  Annual  Reports  on  same  for  years  lH/)7  1M65. 

2.  Hy-La\vs,  Rules  and  Regulations  for  wane. 

3.  l)e.si«rn  and  Advantages  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  with  Acts 
of  Incorporation.     1851>. 

Vol.  XXXVI. 
Annual   Reports  on  the  State  Prison  of  Rhode  Island  for  the 
years  1838,  183i».  1842.  1844-1848,  1850,  1851,  1857-18G5. 

Vol.  XXXVII. 
Annual  Reports  on  the  Providence  Rc»fonn  School  for  the  years 
1854 -1865. 

IV.  XXXVI/I. 

Annurd  Reports  on  the  State  Prison  of  Vermont  for  the  years 
1M13.  1H44,  1S47-18G().  IHiU  and  1865. 

Vol.  a^vava: 

1.  Ihitics  of  Prisoners  in  the  State  Prison  of  Wis<*onsin. 

2.  An  Act  relating  to  the  Discipline  of  Convicts  in  the  same. 
(Commutation  I^w.) 

3.  Annual  Reports  on  the  State  Prison  of  Wisconsin  for  the 
y<»ar!*  l>*57-lM«i5. 

4.  Annual  Re|>orts  on  the  State  Reform  School  of  Wisconsin 
fur  the  years  lMriO-li<65,  except  that  for  1862.  not  furnished. 

5.  Rules  and  Regulations  for  Government  of  same,  embodied 
iu  the  Fir>t  Annual  Report  (1^60),  pp.  It5,  17. 

6.  An  Act  for  the  (iovernment  ami  Mana":ement  of  the  State 
Reform  Schcnd,  appended  to  the  Second  Annual  Rc|H>rt  (1861), 
pp.  S4-27. 
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Vol  XL. 

Sundry  Papers  on  the  Prison  System  of  Pennsylvania,  viz: 

1.  An  Inquiry  into  the  alleged  Tendency  of  Separation  of  Convicts 
to  produce  Disease  and  Derangement.  By  a  Citizen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    1849. 

2.  Report  on  Punishments  and  Prison  Discipline,  by  the  Com- 
misHoners  to  revise  the  Penal  Code  of  PennsylvanijL  Commis- 
sioners: Judge  Shaler,  Judge  King  and  T.  J.  Wharton.     1828. 

3.  Remarks  on  Cellular  Separation.  By  William  Parker  Foulke. 
1861. 

4.  Remarks  on  the  Penal  System  of  Pennsylvania,  particularly 
with  reference  to  County  Prisons.    By  William  P.  Foulke.     1855. 

5.  Considerations  respecting  the  Policy  of  some  recent  Legisla- 
tion in  Pennsylvania.     By  Wm.  P.  Foulke.     1861. 

Vol.  XLL 
Sundry  Papers  on  Juvenile  Reformatories,  viz: 

1.  Proceedings  of  the  First  Convention  of  Managers  and  Super- 
intendents of  Houses  of  Refuge  and  Reform  Schools  in  the  United 
States,  held  in  the  City  of  New  York.     1857. 

2.  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Convention  of  Managers  and 
Superintendents  of  Reform  Schools,  Houses  of  Refuge,  &c.,  held 
in  the  City  of  New  York.     1859. 

3.  Reports  on  the  State  Reform  School  of  Connecticut  for  1857- 
1862. 

4.  By-Laws  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of  the  State  Re- 
form School  of  Connecticut,  embodied  in  the  Tenth  Annual 
Report.     1862. 

5.  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Providence  Reform  School. 
1863. 

Vol.  XLIL 

[Some  Papers,  not  collected  by  the  commissioners,  and  there- 
fore not  properly  belonging  here,  have  been  bound  up  in  this  and 
the  three  following  volumes.] 

Sundry  Papers  on  Juvenile  Criminals  and  Reformatories,  and 
on  the  Irish  Prison  System: 

1.  Juvenile  Criminals  and  a  Plan  for  Saving  them.  By  Edwiu 
Wright.     Boston:   1865. 

2.  Reformatories  and  what  we  know  of  them.  By  Alfred  Asp- 
land,  JEsq.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Manchester,  Eng.     1863. 

3.  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  the  Common  Council,  on 
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Juvenile  Vices,  Exposures  and  Wants  in  the  City  of  Hartford. 
18«8. 

4.  Remarks  of  the  lion.  C.  C.  I^igh,  of  New  York,  on  the  Bill 
Ili*Iative  to  Young  Criminnls.  delivered  in  AsMeml)ly,  March,  1855. 

5.  Memorial  to  the  I^egishiture  of  New  York,  by  the  Society 
for  the  Uefjrniation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  with  an  Abstract  of 
a  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Pauperism  in  the  said  city,  on  the  subject  of  erecting  a 
IIoU£»e  of  I{4»fuge  for  Vagrant  and  Depraved  Young  People.  1824. 
To  which  are  appended  the  three  following  documents: 

A.  A  List  of  450  Cases  of  Juvenile  OfliMices  and  their  Punish- 
ments, in  the  City  of  New  York,  for  1822. 

II.  Twenty-six  Cases,  extracted  from  London  Iti^ports,  of  Tem- 
porary lU'fuge  to  Juvenile  Offcndery,  with  their  It4*8ults. 

C.  An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Society  for  the  Kcfornmtion  of 
Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  City  of  New  York.     1H24. 

(k  Swi^te  pour  le  Patronage  des  Jeunes  Lil>ei*es  du  Departe- 
mcnt  de  la  Si»ine.     Paris:   1842. 

7.  Suggestions  on  the  Management  of  Ueformnt<»ries  and  Indus* 
trial  Schools.     By  Mary  Carpenter.     London:   18«;4. 

8.  Observations  on  a  Pamphlet  recently  published  l>y  the  Rev. 
John  Burt  on  the  Irish  Convict  System.  By  Sir  Walter  Crof- 
ton,  C.  B.     London:  18(>3. 

9.  The  Present  Asjiect  of  the  Convict  Question.  By  Sir  Wal- 
ter Crofton.  C.  B.     L<mdon:   1804. 

10.  C'onvict  Systems  and  Transportation.  By  Sir  Walter  Croflion, 
C.  B.     I^)ndon:  18G3. 

11.  Koflirtions  and  OI)ser%ations  on  the  Present  Condition  of 
the  Iri*h  Convict  Svstem.  Bv  liaison  Franz  Von  lIoltzcMidorf, 
Professor  of  I^aw  in  the  University  of  Berlin.     Dublin:   l8i>3. 

VoL  XLIII. 

1-  Keiwrt  cm  the  State  Prison  at  Auburn,  made  to  the  legisla- 
ture Jan.  7.  1?<28.     By  (lorshom  Powers,  Agent  and  Keeper. 

2.  l>e  la  Mortalite  et  de  la  Folic,  dans  le  Kegime  Penilenliaire. 
Par  L.  M.  Moreau  Christophe,  Inspectcur  General  des  Prisons  de 
France.     Paris:   1H31>. 

3.  Communication  to  Stephen  Allen,  E^q.,  Mayor  of  New  York. 
from  Thomas  Eddy,  with  a  Iteport  on  Tread  Mills,  liy  the  London 
Sciciety  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison   Discipline.     New  York  : 

litis. 
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4.  Reports  on  the  Stepping  or  Discipline  Mill,  at  the  New  York 
Penitentiary  :  together  with  several  Letters  on  the  Subject.  By 
the  Mayor.     New  York:  1823. 

5.  Review  of  the  Report  of  the  Clinton  State  Prison.  (No 
date). 

6.  Our  Present  Jail  System  deeply  Depraving  to  the  Prisoner, 
and  a  Positive  Injury  to  the  Community.  Some  Remedies  Pro- 
loosed.     By  Joseph  Adshead,  1847. 

7.  Ropoit  of  a  Joint  Special  Committee  of  the  Common  Council 
of  New  York,  on  the  Management  of  the  Prisons  on  Blackwell's 
Island,  1849. 

Vol.  XLIV. 

1.  Report  on  the  Penitentiary  System  in  the  United  States, 
prepared  under  a  resolution  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Pauperism,  in  the  City  of  New  York.  By  Charles  G.  Haines, 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

2.  Appendix  to  the  above;  containing  Extracts  from  the  Con- 
stitutions of  the  United  States,  and  the  several  states,  securing 
fair  and  impartial  Trials  to  Persons  accused  of  Crime;  together 
with  Letters  in  reply  to  a  Circular  addressed  to  them  by  the  Com- 
mittee from  numerous  Eminent  Persons  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  ;  a  l^Iemorandum  on  Capital  Punishments  in  England;  Mr. 
Roscoe's  Views  on  Capital  Punishments;  and  a  Report  to  the 
Senate  of  New  York,  by  a  committee  of  the  same,  on  the  Criminal 
Laws  and  Penal  Administration  of  the  State,  1822. 

3.  Special  Report  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline,  made  under 
authority  ot  the  Board  of  State  Charities.  By  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board.     Boston:   1865. 

4.  Observations  on  the  Separate  System  of  Discipline.  By  Sir 
Joshua  Jebb,  Surveyor-General  of  Prisons  ia  Great  Britain, 
London:   1847. 

5.  Sketch  of  the  Principal  Transactions  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  from  its 
Origin  to  the  Present  Time.     Philadelphia:   1859. 

Vol  XLV. 

1.  Papers  on  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts.  By  M.  D.  Hill,  Re- 
corder of  Birmingham.     London:   18r)4. 

2.  Newgate  in  Connecticut:  A  History  of  the  Prison,  &c.,  &c. 
To  which  is  ajipended  a  Description  of  the  State  Prison  at  Weath- 
crsfield.     By  Richard  II.  Phelps.     Hartford:   1844. 
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3.  Report  on  the  Comparative  Health,  Mortality,  Ijenjjth  of  Sen- 
tences, Ac.,  by  a  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Society,  1849. 

4.  A  Report  on  Foot]  and  Diet,  &c.,  snited  to  Alnii$h(»n«ioM,  Prisons 
and  Hospitals.     By  Hon.  John  Stanton  (ionld.     New  York:  1852. 

5.  Rnles  and  Regulations  for  the  Government  and  Discipline  of 
the  State  Prisons  of  Xew  York,  1X57. 

6.  Pres<»ntnient  of  the  Grand  Jury,  at  a  Conrt  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  holden  for  the  City  and  Connty  of  N\vw  York,  in  1849, 
under  Instructions  fmni  Jutlge  Kdmonds  to  make  an  Kxamination 
of  the  Prisons  and  other  Institutions  in  this  County,  which  are 
under  the  I)ii*ection  of  the  City  Authorities,  1849. 

7.  RuU'H  and  Ri'gulations  of  the  Es^-^ex  County  Jail,  at  Newark, 
X.  J.,  1M57. 

8.  An  Act  to  tmnsfer  the  Charire  of  kcepinjj  the  Jails  and  the 
Custody  of  the  Prisoners  in  the  Counties  of  tlssvx  and  llutltton, 
from  the  Sheriffs  to  the  Boards  of  chosen  Freeholders,  and  for 
the  Employment  of  the  Prisoners,  and  to  regulate  their  Term  of 
Service  therein. 

9.  The  Petting  and  Fretting  of  Female  Convicts,  \Si]:\.  •  " 

10.  Annual  Message  of  the  Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  containing 
Notices  of  the  City  Prisons,  18(»4. 

11.  Animal  R^'port  of  the  Chief  of  Police  to  the  Mayor  of  Cin- 
cinnati, IXfU. 

12.  Inaugund  Address  at  the  opening  of  the  session  l^<(>3-n4, 
of  the  Manchester  St-itistical  Sn-ioty.  By  A.  Aspland,  E<q. 
Manchester,  IXiVX 

13.  On  American  Prisons.  By  Alfred  Aspland.  Read  hefore 
the  Manchester  Statistical  S4>ciety.  Dec.  14,  18(54. 

14.  Rep^irt  of  the  Joint  C<»mmittee  on  Prisons,  relative  to  the 
Condition  and  Management  of  Jails,  to  the  Ix»gi>lature  of  Con- 
necticut.    Hartford,  lMri.5. 

15.  An  Act  concerning  Prisons,  proposed  to  the  I^egislature  of 
Connecticut,  1865, 

Vol.  XL  VI. 

1.  Annual  Reports  of  William  J.  Mullen,  Prison  Agent  of  the 
IMiiUdelphia  County  Prison,  for  the  years  lK54-l^<^)4. 

f.  Amiunl  Report  of  the  Insi>ectors  of  the  Philadelphia  County 
Priion,  for  the  year  18«4. 

Vols.  XLVII  ami  XLVIII. 
Statutes  of  Kentucky. 
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Vols.  XLIX,  L  and  LL 
Laws  of  Indiana  for  the  years  1861,  1862  and  1868. 

Vol  LIL  * 

General  Statutes  of  Massachusetts. 

Vol  LIII. 
Supplement  to  General  Statutes  of  Massachusetts, 

Vol  LIV. 
Revised  Statutes  of  New  Hampshire. 

Vol  LV 
Laws  of  New  Hampshire  for  18G0,  18G1,  1864  and  1865. 

Vol  LVI. 
Statutes  of  Connecticut 

Vols.  LVII  and  LVIIL 
Compiled  Laws  of  Michigan. 

Vols.  LIXamlLX. 
Revised  Statutes  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Supplement  to  ditto. 

Vol  LXL 
Laws  of  Pennsylvania  for  1860. 

Vols,  LXII  and  LXIIL 
Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri. 

Vols.  LXIVand  LXV. 
Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio. 

Vols.  LXVIand  LXVII.  * 
Revised  Statutes  of  Illinois. 

Vols.  LXV II I,  LXIX  and  LXX. 
Laws  of  Illinois  for  the  years  1851) -1^63. 

II.  Manusciuit  Documents. 
Interrogatories  on  State  Prisons  : 

1.  Answers  by  William  Willard,  Warden  of  Connecticut  State 
Prison. 

2.  Answers  by  Thbmas  Wood.  Warden  State  Prison  Northern 
Indiana. 
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3.  Answers  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Hays,  one  of  the  Inspectors  of 
the  Kentucky  Penitentiary. 

4.  Answers  by  Warren  W.  Rice,  Warden  Maine  Slate  Pnson. 

5.  Answers  by  Gideon  liaynes,  Warden  Massachusetts  State 
Prii*on. 

6.  Answers  by  W.  L.  Seaton,  Ex- Warden  Mich.  State  Prison. 

7.  Answers  by  P.  T.  Miller,  Ex-Warden  Missouri  Penitentiary, 
M.  Answer^  by  Rev.  Samuel  Cooke,  Chaplain  N.  II.  Stiite Prison. 
9.  Ansivors  by  John  A.  Prentice,  Warden  Ohio  Penitentiary. 

10.  Answers  by  II.  Campbell,  Warden  Western  Penitentiary,  Pa. 

11.  Answers  by  R  W.  Blaisdcll.  Warden  R.  I.  State  Prison. 

12.  Answers  by  Rev.  Malcobu  Douglas,  Chaplain  Vcnnont  State 
Prison. 

13.  Aus;i'ers  by  II.  Cordier,  Es(|.,  Commissioner  Wisconsin  State 
Prison. 

[So  ajiswers  were  received  from  the  wardens  of  the  State  pri- 
fKkiis  of 'Illinois,  Southern  Indianxi,  Maryland.  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  Pa.,  nor  from  the  keepers  of  the  jails  in 
Delaware  and  West  Virginia,  in  which  State  prisoners  are  contined.] 

Interrogatories  on  Houses  of  Correction  in  Mass.  : 

14.  Answers  by  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Sec.  Board  of  State  Charities.    ^ 

Interrogatories  on  the  Detroit  House  of  Correlation  : 

15.  Answers  by  Z.  R  Bn>ckway,  Superintendent. 

[The  alioveareall  the  answers  receired  on  Houses  of  Correction.] 

Interro;ratories  on  County  Jails  : 
IG.  Answers  by  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Mjisti. 

17.  Answers  by  W.  P.  Cnifton,  Sheriff  of  Sangamon  (^>.,  III. 
1^.   Answers  by  the  Warden  of  Baltimore  City  Jail,  Md. 
[The  alMive  are  all  the  answers  received  on  comity  jaiU.] 

Interrogatories  on  Juvenile  RiTormatories  : 
111.  Answers  by  E.  W.  Hatch,  Supcrinti>ndent  of  the  State  Re- 
form Sch<Md  of  Connecticut. 

20.  An»iweni  by  George  W.  Pexkins,  6u{>erintendent  Chicago 
Rffomi  Si*h<H>l. 

21.  .\nswers  by  George  B.  Barrows,  Superintendent  State  Re- 
fomi  N.*biMd  of  Maine. 

22.  Aunwers  by  W.  R.  Lincoln,  Sup*t  B:dtimorc  House  of  Re- 

tS.  Aiisw  by  Jos.  A.  Allen.  Su)>erinteudeut  State  Reform 
gphool  of  I      achusetts. 

(AMMkl      35.]  2 
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24.  Answers  by  Richard  Matthews,  Superintendent  Nautical 
Branch  of  State  Reform  School,  Mass. 

25.  Answei'8  by  Rev.  Marcus  Ames,  Superintendent  and  Chap- 
hiin  Mass.  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

2G.  Answers  by  C.  B.  Robinson,  Sui)erintendent  State  Reform 
School  of  Michigan. 

27.  Answers  by  IL  S.  Glcjison,  Superintendent  St.  Louis  House 
of  Refuge. 

28.  Answers  by  Abijah  Watson,  Superintendent  Cincinnati 
House  of  Refuge. 

29.  Answers  by  Jesse  K.  McKeever,  Superintendent  Philadelphia 
House  of  Refuge — white  department. 

30.  Answers  by  J.  Hood  I^iverty,  Superintendent  Philadelphia 
House  of  Refuge — colored  department. 

31.  Answei-s  by  James  M.  Talcott,  Superintendent  Providence 
Reform  School,  R.  I. 

32.  Answci-s  by  Moses  Barrett,  Superintendent  State  Reform 
School,  Wisconsin. 

[There  are  no  reformatories  in  Delaware,  Indiana,  New  Jersey 
Vermont,  West  Virginia.  That  in  Kentuckj',  near  Louisville,  had 
but  just  gcme  into  operation.  The  only  institutions  of  this  kind 
visited,  from  whose  superintendents  no  answers  wei*e  received, 
were  the  Pittsburgh  House  of  Refuge  and  the  State  Ref.  School 
of  New  Hampshire.] 

Interrogatories  on  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  : 

33.  Answers  by  Walter  Pitkin,  Ej*q.,  of  Connecticut. 

34.  Answers  by  Hon.  Conrad  BjJcer  and  A.  Wilsbach,  Esqs.,  of 
Indiana. 

35.  Answers  by  Hon.  E.  L.  Van  Winkle,  of  Kentucky. 
3G.  Answers  by  A.  Sterling,  jr.,  Est].,  of  Maryland. 

*  37.  Answers  by  George  W.  Searle,  Esq.,  of  Mjussac^husetts. 

38.  Answers  by  II.  K.  Clark  and  Henry  A.  Morrow,  Esqs.,  of 
Michigan. 

39.  Answers  by  Cortlandt  Parker,  Es<|.,  and  Jno.  F.  liegeman, 
Esq.,  of  New  Jersey. 

40.  Answers  by  Hon.  S.  D.  Bell,  of  New  Hampshire. 

41.  Answers  by  J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

[No  answers  were  received  from  the  gentlemen  in  the  nine 
other  States,  in  whose  han<ls  we  placed  our  interrogatoriee, 
although  from  most  of  them  we  received  assurances  that  our 
request  should  be  complied  with.] 


...^ 
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42,  Three  Letters  from  Mrs.  Sarah  Peter,  of  Chieinnati,  Ohio,  / 
relating  to  the  Female  Prinoii  of  that  city  and  those  Euro|H*ufij 
prisons,  on  whose  model  it  is  oondiictod. 

43.  A  letter  from  the  Hon.  Cyrus  Mendenhall,  of  Ohio,  pivin;; 
an  outline  of  the  Prison  System  of  that  State,  with  Suggestions 
as  to  needed  Modifications  therein. 

44.  A  valuable  Lc*tter  on  several  Points  connected  with  the 
Organization  luid  Management  of  Prisons  and  the  Objects  of 
Prison  I)is<*ipline,  fnun  a  Gentleman  connected  as  Inspector  with 
a  State  IViso.i.  who  prefers  that  his  name  should  not  he  mentioncMl. 

45,  A  Ix»tter  on  the  Manner  of  Changing  Ikioks  in  the  Prison 
Lilirary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  from  the  I{ev.<i.  J. 
Carleton,  Chaplain  of  the  Prison. 

Previously  to  the  appointment  of  the  undersigned  as  ccmunis- 
sioiiers  to  visit  prisons  out  of  the  •State,  a  special  committee,  of 
mhich  Dr.  Lieher  was  chairman,  luul  been  ap|)ointed  to  corn*^. 
|Mind  with  ex-Governors  of  the  several  States  in  regard  to  the 
pard€ining  poMer.  Ix»tters  containing  a  si»t  of  interrogatories  <in 
this  subject  were  ad<ln»sse<l  to  all  the  ex-Goveniors  of  the  loyal 
States,  but  answers  were  received  only  fnmi  the  following  gentle- 
men, vi2 :  lions.  Salmon  P.  Chasi\  of  Ohio ;  Isnud  Washburnt*. 
Maine:  Sanmel  Wells, Maine  ;  Henry  Dutton,  Conneiiicut ;  Wni. 
W.  Ellsworth,  Connecticut ;  A.  II.  Holley,  Connecticut ;  I>4iac 
Toucey,  Connecticut  ;  H.  B.  Anthcmy,  Rhode  Island ;  Klisha 
Dyer,  Rhode  Island ;  Washington  Hunt,  Xew  York :  John  .\. 
King,  New  York  ;  E.  T.  Thnnip,  Xew  York  ;  Wm.  F.  John.Ht«»ii. 
Pennsylvania;  Wul  F.  Packer,  Pennsylvania:  Wm  L.  Grei'aly, 
Michigan.  * 

The  above  communications  were  passed  over  to  the  und«*r- 
signed,  who  were  also  meml>ers  of  the  s|>ecial  committee,  for 
iiKHirporation,  as  far  as  they  might  ju<lge  expedient,  in  tho 
pn^scnt  rejMirt. 

We  deem  it  propt»r  to  ap{>end,  at  this  point,  the  several  seri.'s 
of  interrogatories,  refern'd  to  ia  a  former  part  of  this  intrtHlui- 
tioo. 

I.  Interbikutoiuks  kelatino  to  State  I*risu.\s. 

I.   The  Prhon  SyHrm. 

L  What  elaases  of  tienal  ami  correctional  institutions  comi>osc 
tW  priaoQ  syatem  of  this  State  ? 
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II.  Geneixd  Administration. 

2.  Is  there  ciny  central  authority,  having  the  control  and 
management  of  the  whole  system  ? 

3.  If  yes,  how  is  it  constituted,  and  what  are  its  powers  and 
duties  ? 

4.  If  not,  what  opinion  is  held  as  to  the  probable  utility  of 
such  central  authority  ? 

5.  If  a  central  governing  power  is  wanting,  in  whose  hands  b 
the  controlling  authority  of  the  prisons  lodged? — ^tbe  State 
prison? — the  county  jails? — the  penitentiaries,  workhouses  or 
houses  of  correction? — the  various  institutions  for  juvenile  de- 
linquents?— any  other  penal  institutions,  not  falling  under  the 
above  designations?  (The  o])ject  of  this  interrogatory  is  to  get 
at  the  machinery  of  the  prison  system  of  the  State.) 

III.    The  State  Prison. 

6.  What,  if  any,  are  the  peculiar  features  of  the  State  prison — 
that  is,  what  gives  it  its  individuality  ? 

IV.  Pnson  Premises, 

7.  How  extensive  arc  the  prison  premises  ? 

8.  How  are  they  inclosed  ?  What  are  the  thickness  and  height 
of  the  wall  ? 

9.  What  is  the  drainage  ? 

10.  Is  there  a  garden  ?     Any  ornamental  grounds  ? 

V.  Pnson  Buildings, 

11.  What  are  the  prison  buildings  ? 

12.  What  are  the  dimensions,  material,  structure,  arrangements, 
etc.,  of  the  prison  proper? 

13.  What  the  number,  size,  and  furniture  of  the  cells? 

14.  What  are  the  dimensions  and  arrangements  of  the  chapel? 
lo.   What  of  the  hospital  ? 

10.  What  of  the  dining-hall,  if  there  is  one. 
17.  What  of  the  guard-room  ? 
1^.  What  of  the  workshops? 

VI.  Goveimment  of  the  Prison, 

10.  Who  compose  the  staff  of  prison  officers? 

20.  How  are  the  superior  officers  of  the  staff  appointed  ?     How 
the  inferior  ? 

21.  What  salaries  are  paid  to  the  several  officers  composing:  the 
staff? 

22.  Do  party  politics  control,  or  in  any  degree  influence,  the 
appointment  of  officers  and  the  administration  of  the  prison? 

23.  What  are  deemed  to  be  the  proper  qualitications  of  prisoa 
officers  ? 
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24.  How  far  are  the  requisite  qualifications  possessed  by  the 
•officem  actually  employed  ? 

25.  What  general  line  of  conduct  is  marked  out  for  officers  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  prittonern? 

26.  Are  officers  required  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  drinkn 
ajifl  the  use  of  profane  Innfrua^re  ? 

27.  What  special  duties  lielonjr  to  each  officer  or  class  of 
officers  ? 

2X1  How  many  prisoners  are  given  into  the  charge  of  one 
ket*|ier  ? 

i\K  How  many  gtlards  are  there  in  the  prison  ? 

30.  What  is  the  designation  of  the  body  having  the  general 
overnight  and  contnil  of  the  prison  ? 

31.  How  many  membtMs  cotnposi*  it  ? 

.32.  How  are  tln»y  np])ointed  to  their  jilaces  ? 

33.  I)o  they  receive  salaries,  or  are  their  serA'ices  gratuitous? 

34.  What  are  their  powers  and  duties  ? 

3.'>.  How  often  ilo  they  meet,  and  how  nmeh  scnice  do  th<y 
rcmler  ? 

3fi.  An»  any  officers  charged  with  the  claily  inspection  of  tlie 
prison  ? 

37.  Are  there  special  inspections  by  the  (tovenior  and  by 
legislative  committees,  and  if  so,  liow  often? 

VII.   Disripliue  of  the  Prison. 

38.  What  ai*e  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  pris<m,  so  far  as 
they  apply  to  the  convicts? 

3i«.  Are  the  rules  explained  to  the  prisoners  on  entering,  or  in 
what  way  art*  they  made  accpniinted  with  them? 

4t».  I)«H»s  the  cl)a])lain  converse  with  each  convict  liefore  he  i?* 
*K-t  to  work  ? 

41.  Are  convicts  kept  imy  time,  and  if  so,  how  long,  in  solitary 
continenient  before  being  av*igned  to  lai»or? 

42.  How  far  is  kindness  employed  as  a  means  of  discipline  ? 

43.  If  ves.  in  what  wavs  ? 

44.  with  what  effect  ?* 

45.  Are  rewards  employed,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent,  a«*  a 
»timulu'«  to  gooil  conduct? 

4i>.   What  is  the  etfect  of  the  conunutation  law  on  convicts? 

47.   Is  this  law  explained  to  convicts  on  entering? 

4X.   iKi  they  ap|>ear  to  understand  it? 

41^  IhH^n  emh  convict  keep  an  ac^-ount  with  himself,  so  that  lie 
knows  how  much  time  he  ha.s  earned  by  good  conduct,  and  how 
nticb  he  has  forfeited  by  sul>siH]uent  bad  conduct? 

5U.  How  much  time  may  a  convict  earn  by  uniform  giHul  con- 
duct ? 

51.  What  is  the  effect  of  bad  con^luet  on  time  previously  earned? 

5S»  Is  any  gratuity,  or  nny  portiim  of  the  earnings  of  the  ct»n- 
▼icl0, allowed  to  them  for  good  behavior? 
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r)3.  Has  there  been  introduced  into  the  prison  any  system  of 
budges,  marks,  or  classification  of  prisoners  on  the  basis  of  their 
conduct,  intended  to  stimulate  them  to  industry  and  virtue? 

54.  If  yes,  with  what  results? 

55.  If  no,  what,  if  any,  is  the  objection  to  the  introduction  of 
sucli  a  system? 

56.  Might  not  the  principle  of  rewards  be  more  extensively 
introduced  into  our  prison  systems,  with  advantage  to  the  disci- 
pline and  benefit  to  the  prisoners? 

57.  What  system  of  rewards,  if  any,  would  be  likely  to  be  least 
objectionable  and  most  efiective? 

58.  Are  any  special  privileges  accorded  to  convicts  on  public 
holidays?  If  so,  what  are  they,  and  with  what  results  have  they 
been  attended? 

,59.  What  are  the  diflfercnt  kinds  of  punishment  employed  in 
the  prison? 

<>0.  Is  the  lash  ever  used? 

(>1.  If  not,  is  its  use  prohibited  by  law? 

(52.  What  punishments  are  f4)und  most  effective? 

(>3.  What  is  the  relative  power  of  kindness  and  severity  as 
moans  of  discipline? 

(U.  Would  not  a  greater  variety  of  punishments  be  advanta- 
geous, particularly  of  the  minor  kinds,  as  privation  of  correspond- 
ence with  friends  outside,  privation  of  bedding,  of  purticulai*  kinds 
of  food,  etc.  ? 

05.  Since  there  can  be  no  privation  without  pre-existing  privi- 
lege, might  not  an  increase  of  privilege  be  accorded,  with  express 
reference  to  privation  on  misbehavior? 

i>t).  Would  it  not  be  well  to  supplement  the  Auburn  or  congre- 
gate system  of  imprisonment,  with  a  number  of  solitarj'  cells  for 
exceptional  cases? 

()7.  Are  punishments  frequent  or  infrequent? 

<)H.  To  what  extent  are  they  recorded? 

i)i).  For  what  offences  are  punishments  chiefly  inflicted? 

70.  In  what  shops  are  punishnuMits  most  frequent? 

71.  Do  the  surgeon's  l)0()ks  indicate  a  greater  amount  of  disease 
in  shops  where  tliere  are  most  punishments? 

72.  In  the  shops  where  tlie  larger  number  of  punishments 
occur,  do  any  physical  cau^ies  exist  cahiulated  to  produce  irritation 
in  the  convicts,  or  which  otherwise  might  account  for  it? 

73.  Are  the  keepers  of  these  .shops  observcnl  to  be  more  indo- 
lent and  less  watchful  than  in  others,  where  punishments  are  less 
irequent? 

74.  Among  which  chiss  of  i)risoncrs  is  there  the  larger  propor- 
tional amount  of  punishments — among  those  who  have  been  in  one 
year  and  under,  or  five  years  and  over? 

75.  IIjis  death  or  permanent  injury  resulted  from  any  of  the 
punishments  used  in  the  prison? 

70.  Must  all  punishments  be  inflicted  under  the  direction  of  the 
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warden,  or  may  undcr-keepers,  id  aiiy  case,  admiiiiater  puniish- 
ment? 

77.  If  under^keepeni  may  inflict  punishment,  have  any  abuses 
arisen  in  consequence  of  their  possessing  this  power? 

78.  If  they  may  not,  has  the  discipline  suffered  for  the  want  of 
the  power? 

79.  Are  there  an}*  tests  in  the  prison  by  which  the  ability  of 
priaoiiers  to  resist  temptation  can  l>e  measured? 

80.  How  comprehensive  and  thorough  is  the  vigilance  of  the 
officers? 

81.  What  is  the  effect  of  vigilance  on  the  discipline? 

82.  Is  all  intercourse  among  prisoners  forbidden? 

83.  How  far  can  this  law  be  enforced? 

84.  How  far  and  in  what  ways  is  the  rule  of  silence  evaded? 

85.  (^n  this  evasion  proceed  to  sujh  an  extent  that  the  com- 
muniaitions  of  the  prisoners  become  mutually  corrupting? 

86.  Are  complaints  from  prisoners  of  injustice  on  the  part  of 
kee|iers  ever  investigated? 

87.  Is  the  testimony  of  prisoners  ever  received? 

f^S,  Has  the  distinctive  prison-dress  been  alnilished?  If  so,  on 
what  grounds  and  for  what  reasons? 

89.  What,  thus  far,  has  been  the  effect  of  its  discontinimnce  on 
the  prisoners?     lias  the  result  answered  ti>  the  expectation? 

90.  If  the  prison  uniform  has  not  l>een  abolished,  might  it  not 
be  discontinued,  not  only  without  detriment  but  advantageously 
to  the  interests  of  the  prison? 

91.  Is  the  lock-step  in  use  in  this  prison? 

92.  What  are  the  feelings  of  the  convicts  toward  it?  Does  it, 
or  does  it  not,  wound  their  self-respect? 

93.  If  yes,  are  there  any  such  advantages  arising  from  it  as  to 
require  its  retention? 

94.  Is  there  a  telegraph  fmm  each  shop  to  the  guard-room? 

95.  What  arrangements  are  there  for  the  extinguishment  of 
fires? 

96.  In  case  of  a  revolt  or  rel>ellion  of  the  prisoners,  what  pro- 
vtaion  is  there  for  subduing  it? 

VIII.  Rtligioti^  and  Moral  Agencies. 

97.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  chaplain? 

98.  What  are  his  rights? 

99.  Has  he  an  office  in  the  prison? 

100.  What  are  the  ser\  ices  of  the  Sabbath? 

101.  U  there  a  Sabbath-school? 

102.  If  ves,  do  all  attend,  or  only  a  part? 

103.  Who  conduct  the  Sabbathsihool? 

104.  Are  the  convicts  interested  in  it? 

105.  What  religious  services,  if  any.  are  held  on  week-tkys? 

106.  Do  the  prisoners  apiM*ar  to  like  the  religious  services 
wUeb  Uiey  are  required  to  attend? 
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107.  What  eflfect  appears  to  be  produced  upon  them  by  these 
services?  i 

108.  What  religious  offices  are  performed  to  the  sick  and  the 
dying? 

lOi).  What  disposition  is  made  of  the  bodies  of  convicts  after 
death? 

110.  Is  there  any  burial-service,  and  if  so,  what? 

111.  Is  every  prisoner  furnished  with  a  Bible?  with  a  hymn- 
book?  with  a  prayer-book? 

112.  How  much  use  do  they  make  of  their  Bibles? 

113.  Is  there  a  choir  in  the  prison? 

114.  Is  there  a  melodcon? 

115.  Do  the  prisoners  generally  join  in  the  singing? 

116.  What  good  effects,  if  any,  are  observed  to  result  from  the 
use  of  sacred  song  in  the  religious  services? 

117.  Do  baptisms  ever  take  place  in  the  prison? 

118.  Is  the  Lord^s  Supper  ever  administered? 

119.  Are  persons  from  outside  ever  admitted  within  the  prison 
to  make  efforts  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the 
prisoners? 

120.  *If  yes,  to  what  extent  and  under  what  restrictions? 

121.  How  extensively  does  the  chaplain  visit  and  converse  pri- 
vately with  the  prisoners? 

122.  How  are  such  visits  received? 

123.  Is  there  now,  or  has  there  ever  been,  a  prayer-meeting 
among  tlie  convicts?  If  yes,  how  conducted  and  with  what 
results? 

124.  Are  religious  tracts  and  papers  distributed  to  the  con- 
victs? 

125.  Does  the  chaplain  converse  with  the  prisoners  immedi- 
ately before  their  discliarge.  and  for  wliat  special  purpose? 

120.  Does  the  diaplain  ever  serve  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion ])etween  prisoners  and  their  friends  outside?  If  yes,  for 
what  purposes  and  witli  what  results? 

127.  What,  in  a  general  way,  are  ihe  results  of  the  religious 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  prisoners? 

128.  Do  genuine  spiritual  conversions  ever,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  elia[)lain,  take  place  among  the  convicts?  If  yes,  to  what 
extent? 

12!K  How  far  does  the  conduct  of  i)risoners,  after  discharge, 
justify  the  hopes  inspired  by  their  conduct  while  in  prison? 

130.  Might  the  religious  element  be  introduced  with  advantage 
to  a  still  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present? 

131.  Who  has  charge  of  the  correspondence  of  the  prisoners? 

132.  How  ot'ten  and  under  what  restriclions  are  convicts  per- 
mitted to  cornvspon<l  with  friends? 

133.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  letters  written  by 
them? 
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134.  What  U  the  general  character  of  the  letters  received  hy 
them? 

185.  What  influence  is  hereby  (that  is.  by  their  correnponil- 
ence)  exerted  upon  them — is  it  beneficial  or  otherwise? 

186.  Does  the  chaplain,  or  whoever  hii8  charjre  of  the  corres- 
pondence, avail  biniscif  c>f  letters  written  or  received  by  convicts 
to  awaken  or  deepen  good  impressions  on  their  minds  l>y  sadntary 
counsels  and  exhortations? 

137.  How  often  and  under  what  restrictions  are  convicts  allowed 
to  receive  the  visits  of  their  frien<ls? 

13M.  May  they  receive  eatablesj  from  their  friends  at  such  times? 
I'MK  Do  these  visits  have  a  good  or  a  bad  efTect  upon  them? 

140.  How  extensively  and  under  what  regulations,  are  general 
visitors  adniitte<l  into  the  prison? 

141.  Ih  a  fee  required  of  them  for  the  privilege? 

142.  What  is  the  influence  ujion  the  convicts  of  admitting  gen- 
eral vi?»it(»r»? 

143.  Huh  it  been  obnen'o^l  to  increase  masturbation? 

144.  What  pro|K)rti(»n  of  the  visitors  are  females? 

\4*y.  Are  convicts  allowed  to  bring  their  difficulties  and  bur- 
dens to  the  wanlen  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  relief? 

14li.  If  »*o,  in  what  manner?  Does  the  warden  st»t  apart  a  cer- 
tain hour  of  the  day  in  which  he  will  give  audience  to  such  cases, 
or  ij*  some  other  method  adopted? 

147.  What  is  found  to  be  the  influence  of  allowing  this  privi- 
lege to  convicts? 

IX.   Secular  lustnicd'on, 

14H.  Ij*  secular  instruction  given  to  the  prisoners? 

141K  If  yes.  who  has  the  general  direction  of  this  department? 

150.  What  propoiiion  of  the  convicts  cannot  read  when  they 
are  rtn^eived? 

151.  Of  those  who  can  read,  what  proportion  lack  sueh  a  mas- 
terj'  of  the  art  as  to  be  unable  to  n»ad  the  Bible  auil  other  lKM»ks 
without  si>elling  out  more  or  less  of  the  words,  and  therefore 
m*ed  further  instruction? 

I5i.  Is  there  a  school  in  the  prison,  where  the  prisoners  assem- 
ble ami  receive  instruction  in  ehiss<»8?  If  yes,  how  an*  the  hours 
of  ittKtnietion  amuiged.  and  what  is  the  system  of  lesxins  atlopted? 

153.  If  the  convicts  are  taught  S4»parately  in  their  ctdls,  how 
main*  are  assigned  to  one  teacher,  how  often  is  each  visited  by 
the  teai'her,  anti  how  nuich  instruction  <U>es  he  receive? 

154.  What  branches  of  knowletlge  are  tau«jht? 

155.  How  nuich  interest  is  tidcen  in  their  lesi^or.s.  and  what 
prtiiiciem'y  is  made  by  the  convicts? 

156.  If  the  iHmvicts  an»  jLssiMubled  in  classics  for  instruction, 
whftl  advantages,  if  any.  and  what  di(l:idvantagf^s,  if  huv,  are 
ffHtiid  to  result  from  the  arnmgement? 

157.  If  tbcv  are  taught  s<»panitely.  are  there  supposed  to  Ik? 
AOT  qprcial  advantages  in  this  method? 
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158.  Would  the  establishment  of  a  school,  in  which  instniction 
should  be  given  in  classes,  be  preferable  to  the  system  of  indi- 
vidual lessons;  and,  if  so,  wherein? 

159.  If  such  is  the  judgment  of  the  authorities,  what  hinders 
the  introduction*  of  the  improved  system? 

160.  What  compensation  is  given  to  the  teachers? 

161.  Who  has  charge  of  the  prison  library? 

162.  How  many  volumes  does  the  library  contain? 

163.  What  is  the  character  of  the  books? 

164.  What  kinds  arc  most  read? 

1 65.  What  are  the  regulations  of  the  library,  as  to  giving  out 
and  returning  books,  care  of  books,  &c.,  &c.? 

166.  Are  books  examined  when  returned? 

167.  What  proportion  of  prisoners  are  in  the  habit  of  taking 
out  books? 

168.  What  evidence  is  there  that  the  books  taken  out  arc  really 
read  to  any  great  extent? 

169.  What  time  do  the  prisoners  have  for  reading? 

170.  If  task^work  is  in  vogue,  are  the  men  who  accomplish 
their  tasks  beifore  the  close  of  the  day  allowed  to  read  in  the 
shops? 

171.  Is  there  an  annual  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  for 
the  increase  of  the  library;  and,  if  so,  how  much? 

172.  If  thci'e  is  no  appropriation  by  the  Legislature,  how  are 
funds  for  this  purpose  obtained? 

173.  By  whom  are  the  books  selected? 

174.  Are  the  prisoners  allowed  to  take  or  to  read  any  secular 
newspaper? 

175.  Arc  they  allowed  to  take  magazines? 

17().  Are  many  of  the  convicts  evidently  i^roir«'ii^  in  knowledge? 

177.  What,  on  the  whole,  is  thought  to  be  the  influence  of  the 
library  on  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  and  the  refoniiation  of  the 
prisoners? 

X.  Physical  and  Hygienic  Relations. 

178.  What  is  the  ventilation  of  the  prison? 

179.  What  is  the  method  of  heating? 

180.  At  what  temperature  is  the  i)ri8on  kept  in  winter? 
ISl.   What  degree  of  heat  is  reached  in  sunnner? 

182.  IIow  is  the  prison  lighted  by  day?  Do  the  prisoners  have 
abundance  of  light  for  reading  in  a  cloudy  day? 

1S3.  IIow  is  it  lighted  at  night? 

1^4.  Do  the  prisoners  have  light  enough  to  read  by  without 
straining  their  eyes? 

l^<5.  To  what  hour  are  the  lights  kept  burning? 

186.  What  is  the  daily  bill  of  fare  for  the  prisoners? 

187.  Where  do  the  prisoners  take  their  meals?  Which  is 
thought  to  be  the  preferable  mode — to  have  the  convicts  eat  in  a 
c-imunon  dining-hall,  or  in  their  cells,  and  on  what  grounds  is  the 
preference  given  to  one  method  over  the  other? 
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188.  How  are  the  tfupplie^  procured — by  contract,  or  by  the 
warden  at  bi«  discretion?  If  by  contract,  how  long  doe8  the  con- 
tract last? 

1H9.  Which  of  these  systems  is  preferred,  and  for  what  reasons? 

ISH).  What  effect,  if  any,  has  the  dietar}'  on  the  discipline? 

191.  What  is  the  clothing  of  the  prisoners  in  winter? 

1H2.  Wliat  in  summer? 

Iil3.  What  clothes  are  furnished  to  the  convicts  on  their  dis- 
charge? 

1H4.  WImt  l>edsteads  are  used? 

VJ*K  Of  what  are  the  l>eds  made? 

lUti.  Are  pillow<*ases  and  sheets  supplied? 

197.  Is  the  condition  of  the  lieds  insi>ected  daily,  and  if  not* 
bow  often? 

19M.  What  l>cd-cIothcs  are  furnished  in  M'inter?  What  in 
summer? 

199.  In  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  is  the  prison  supplied 
with  water? 

:tiH),  How  often,  and  where,  are  the  prisoners  required  to  wash 
thf  ir  bands  and  face? 

20 1.  Arc  bath-tubs  provided,  and  if  so,  how  often  are  the  pri-- 
soners  required  to  bathe? 

i02.  Is  any  use  made  of  the  flesh-brush? 

203.  How  often  are  the  convicts'  under-clotbes  washed? 

204.  How  often  their  lK?d-i*lothe»? 

205.  How  often  are  the  l>eds  aired  in  the  halls?  How  often  in 
the  sun? 

206.  How  often  are  the  cells  M'hite-wasbed?  How  often  the 
prison  walls. 

207.  How  often  are  the  cells  scnibl>ed? 

208.  Are  vermin  ever  found  in  the  cells? 

2C^.  If  yes,  what  means  are  found  most  successful  in  extermi- 
nating thom? 

21t>.  How  often  and  by  whom  are  the  convicts  shaved? 

211.  How  often  and  by  whom  is  their  hair  cut? 

212.  Are  night  tubs  used? 

213.  (>f  what  material  made? 

214.  What  arrangement  is  there  for  emptying  and  cleansing 
them? 

215.  What  provisions  for  satisfying  the  calls  of  nature  in  the 
flay  time? 

216.  What  are  the  prevailing  diseases? 

217.  How  far  contracted  l»eforean<l  how  far  after  imprisonment? 

218.  What  are  the  most  active  causes  of  disease?  Have  niiasnn 
l>een  generated  within  the  prison  walls? 

219.  What  trades  are  found  to  l>e  most  injurious  to  health? 

220.  I>f>  the  men  on  the  ground  tier  of  cells  suffer  more  from 
ill-hrallh  than  those  on  the  upper  tiers? 

StL  Is  the  ground  floor  found  to  be  more  productive  of  heart 
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disease  and  rheumatism^  and  the  upper  floors  of  pulmonary  com- 
plaints? 

222.  Which  class  yield  most  easily  to  treatment,  those  who 
have  been  confined  a  long  time  or  a  short  time? 

223.  Do  convicts  who  work  in  the  State  shop,  the  kitchen  and 
the  hall,  have  better  or  worse  health  than  those  who  work  for 
contractors? 

224.  What  is  the  average  daily  percentage  of  convicts  in  the 
hospital? 

225.  What  is  the  average  percentage  of  convicts  for  whom 
daily  prescriptions  arc  made? 

226.  What  diseases  arc  most  frequently  simulated,  and  what 
tests  are  employed  to  detect  simulating? 

227.  What  are  the  hospital  accommodations? 

228.  Who  constitute  the  hospital  staff? 

229.  What  diet  is  provide<l  for  the  sick? 

230.  What  percentage  of  prisoners  died  last  year? 

231.  What  precautions  are  taken  to  procure  pure  medicines? 

232.  What  is  the  supply  of  surgical  instruments? 

233.  Are  any  insane  convicts  received  into  the  prison,  and  if 
any,  what  proportion? 

234.  Do  any  become  insane  after  entering,  and  if  any,  what 
proportion? 

235.  What  arc  the  regulations  for  testing  insanity? 

236.  Are  there  State  commissions  of  insanity? 

237.  If  so,  how  often  do  they  visit  the  prison? 

238.  What  disposition  is  made  of  insane  criminals? 

239.  To  what  extent  is  self-abuse  pnwtised  in  the  prison? 

240.  To  what  cause  is  it  believed  to  be  traceable? 

241.  What  efforts,  if  any,  have  ])eenniade  to  diminish  the  evil, 
and  with  what  results? 

242.  What  remedial  agencies  can  ])e  suggested  toward  its  cure? 

243.  What  is  the  effect  of  long  imprisonment  on  health? 

XI.   The  luduMrit'S  of  the  Prison, 

244.  On  what  i)riiicii)le  is  the  labor  of  the  prison  organized — 
on  what  is  called  the  contract  system,  or  some  other  plan? 

245.  If  on  the  contract  system,  in  what  manner  is  the  labor  of 
the  prisoners  let  out? 

246.  How  many  and  Avhat  contracts  are  there  at  present  in  the 
prison? 

247.  How  many  men  on  each,  and  what  wages  per  day  are  paid 
on  the  contracts  severally? 

248.  How  many  convicts  are  emi)loyed  on  account  of  the  State, 
jind  in  what  (lci)artments  of  labor?     Give  the  number  in  each? 

249.  Wbat  has  been  found  to  be  the  ^\\v{:i  of  different  kinds  of 
labor  on  health? 

250.  How  many  hours  do  the  prisoners  labor  in  winter? 

251.  How  many  in  sunnner? 
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252.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  throufirhout  the  year? 

253.  How  many  and  what  ageuti)  are  employed  hi  the  prinou 
by  the  contractors? 

254.  What,  in  general,  la  the  character  of  thenc  agents? 

255.  What  is  found  to  lie  their  influence  on  the  priHonem? 

256.  What  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  sahiries  paid  by  con- 
tractors to  their  agents? 

257.  May  contractors  bring  citizens  into  the  prison  as  lahorers/ 
25M.  Are  contractors  allowed  to  supply  prisoners  with  tobacco, 

fruits.  i*andics,  or  other  eatables? 

259.  If  not  allowed,  do  they  or  their  agents,  or  both,  in  fact, 
supply  thest*  things  to  the  convicts  in  lui  underhand  way,  and  if 
so.  to  what  extent? 

260.  Have  the  contractors  any  control  of  the  prisoners,  or  any 
l>ower  of  punishment? 

2G1.  What  proportion  of  contract  men  are  paid  for  as  alile- 
iHKlieil? 

2^32,  Are  the  contractors  allowed  to  stdect  their  owu  men,  or 
must  they  take  wliat  are  assigned  them? 

203.  Are  the  prisoners  consulted  as  to  their  preferences? 

264.  What  .trades,  if  any,  are  preferred  by  the  men? 

265.  Is  it.  c»r  not,  stipulated  that  they  shall  learn  all  parts  of 
the  trade  at  which  they  work? 

iil^.  What  proportion  of  the  convicts  enter  the  prison  without 
having  learned  a  trade? 

267.  What  percentage  of  these  actually  learn  a  trade  while  iu 
prison? 

2t>K.  Ih  it  made  a  distinct  object  of  the  prison  arrangement  to 
teac'h  a  full  tnnle  to  those  who  had  never  learned  one? 

269.  Would  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners  be  likely  to  bo 
a<lvantageously  affected  by  giving  greater  prominence  to  this  ob- 
ject than  is  done  at  present? 

27CK  What  t*ontnicts  are  believed  to  realize  the  largest  profits? 

271.  What  are  the  (known  or  supposi*d)  total  annual  profits 
realized  by  contractors  through  the  labor  of  the  convicts? 

272.  Do  contnk'tors  ever  suffer  loss  through  their  contracts? 

273.  If  j-es,  what  is  the  usual  course  of  things  consequent 
thereufKin?  Do  the  contractoi*s  jK>cket  the  loss,  or  do  they  seek 
and  obtain  relief  an<I  indemnity  thert^for  from  the  state? 

274.  Might  not  a  warden,  of  com{>etent  business  abilities  and 
experieiK*t*.  manage  the  industries  of  the  prison  so  as  t4»  nmke  as 
miu*h  out  of  the  lal»or  of  the  convicts  as  the  contnu*tors;  thus 
securing  the  profits  to  the  State,  instead  of  to  individuals? 

275.  If  not,  why  not? 

276.  If  yes.  ought  not  the  contract  system  to  be  abolished  on 
thm  ground  alone? 

277.  To  what  abuses  is  the  contnict  system  most  liable,  and 
wliat  have  been  fmuid  to  have  crept  iu  under  it? 
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278.  I»  the  contract  system  found  to  affect  the  discipIincunfaVor- 
ably? 

279.  Does  it,  or  not,  exert  an  influence  unfavorable  to  the  re- 
fonnation  of  prisoners? 

280.  If  the  two  foregoing  interrogatories  are  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  ought  they  not  to  be  regarded  as  decisive  against  the 
continuance  of  the  contract  system,  if  even  a  diminished  revenue 
accrue  to  the  state  from  the  labor  of  convicts  in  consequence  of 
such  discontinuance? 

281.  Is  not  rtformation  the  pnmari/  object,  and  supposing  that 
result  attained  at  whutev er  prejfent  cost,  would  not  ultimate  j>eci/- 
uiavt/  gain  thereby  accrue  to  the  State? 

282.  L^  overwork  allowed? 

283.  If  so,  how  is  it  regulated?  Are  all  permitted  to  do  it,  or 
do  the  contractors  select  such  men  as  they  please  for  this  service? 

284.  Do  the  contractors  or  the  prison  authorities  fix  the  tariff 
of  prices  to  be  allowed  for  overwork? 

285.  What  is  the  compensation  actually  paid  for  overwork? 

286.  Is  the  price  of  overwork  paid  to  the  prisoners,  or  to  the 
officers  on  their  account? 

287.  Do  the  prisoners  receive  any  interest  on  their  accumulations? 

288.  Are  they  allowed  to  draw  out  any  of  their  surplus  earnings 
while  in  the  prison,  or  mu»t  they  wait  for  them  till  their  discharge? 

289.  Is  overwork  found  to  be,  in  any  case,  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  those  who  do  it? 

290.  What  is  thought,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  influence  of  the 
system  of  overwork,  «is  at  present  managed? 

XII.  Security  of  the  Pnsoiu 

291.  Is  the  prison  regarded  as  secure,  or  otherwise? 

292.  How  many  convicts  have  escaped  during  the  last  ten  years? 

293.  In  what  ways? 

294.  Are  any  special  causes  for  the  desire  to  escape  known  to 
liave  existed? 

295.  Wjus  anything  observed  in  the  prisonei-s  prior  to  their 
escape  w  hich  caused  a  suspicion  that  they  meditated  the  attempt? 

296.  na<l  there  been,  in  any  case,  a  change  in  the  treatment  of 
the  prisoner  which  may  have  stimulated  him  to  escape? 

297.  Hjw  there  ever  been  any  ccmiplicity,  known  or  suspected, 
on  the  part  of  sub()r<linate  officers,  with  prisoners  who  have  escaped? 

XIII.  lieforniatori/  lie^ulls, 

298.  What  are  the  several  reformatory  influences  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  convicts  during  their  imprisomnent? 

299.  What  means  are  used  by  the  prison  authorities,  by  the 
State,  or  by  benevolent  individuals,  to  procure  situations  for  the 
convicts  on  their  discharge? 

300.  How  far  have  such  efforts  been  successful? 

301.  Are  any  effoits  made  totrace  convicts  after  their  discharge? 

302.  If  yes,  with  what  success,  and  what  are  the  results  shown? 
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303.  What  has  been  the  pereentapre  of  the  ie-eonviete«l  t«  the 
whole  number  of  prifloners  for  the  la»t  ten  years? 

304.  What  evidenees  of  reformation  do  the  priHoners  exhibit 
while  «till  in  confinement? 

305.  What  priKifs  of  refoniuition  are  exhibited  hy  convietn 
after  their  discharge? 

XIV.  Panlonj^. 

306.  What  is  the  whole  number  of  convicts  who  have  been  io 
the  prison  during  the  last  ten  years? 

307.  The  whole  number  [mrdoned? 

308.  The  whole  number  sentenced  for  life? 

309.  The  numlu'r  of  life-men  pardoned? 

310.  Averajre  imprisonment  of  life-men  pardone<l? 

311.  What  is  the  whole  numlKT  sc*ntenced  for  five  years  and 
less  than  ten? 

312.  How  many  of  these  were  pardoned? 
3|3.  Their  average  imprisonment? 

314.  Whcde  number  wntenced  for  ten  years  and  less  thim  fifteen? 

315.  How  many  of  this  class  were  pardoned? 
31t>.  Their  average  imprisonment? 

317.  Whole  numl»er  sc»ntenced  for  fiftcH»n  years  and  less  than 
twenty? 

318.  How  many  of  them*  were  pardoned? 

319.  Their  averajre  imprisonment? 

320.  Whole  number  sentenced  for  twenty  years  and  over? 
•  321.  llciw  nuuiy  of  these  were  |Mirdoned? 

322.  Their  avera<re  imprisonment? 

323.  How  extensively  is  the  hojie  of  pardon  entertained  by 
«n»nviets? 

324.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  hojie  on  the  prisoners?  I><>es  it 
temi  to  unsettle  their  minds,  to  render  them  n'stl<*ss,  and  to  pn*- 
Tent  or  im|H*fle  earnest  efforts  at  refonnaticui? 

325.  Has  the  pardoning  power  Ih^cu  hei*etofon»  t(Hi  frcH»ly  cxer- 
rined? 

326.  Is  it  exen*ised  lea^t  or  more  frequently  n<»w  than  formerly, 
or  aliout  the  same?     What  do  the  statistics  on  this  subjtH*t  show? 

327.  Ought  scmie  limitations  to  l>e  plaiHul  u|Km  the  pardoning 
priwer?  If  yes,  what  limitations  would  Ik'  practica)>le  and  expe- 
dienl? 

S2H.  Would  a  Board  of  Panlon.  to  aid  the  Exeinitivc  by  examin- 
ing applications  for  his  clemency,  be  advisable,  or  is  it  In^tter  tc» 
leave  the  matter  as  it  now  is  in  moi^t  of  our  states? 

329.  Would  it  l)e  expedient  to  enact  a  law  that  a  new  crime, 
after  a  panlon  should  work  a  forfeitun*  of  the  pard(»n.  and  remand 
tbr  priaoner  hitc*k  to  his  fonner  punishment? 

X  V.  y at  tire  of  Cn'miit  c  tiff/, 
SSOl  What  has  been   the  |>enH*ntage  of  convictions  for  crimo 
praperty  for  the  hist  ten  years? 
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331.  What  the  percentage  of  convictions  for  crimes  against 
person? 

332.  What  the  percentage  of  convictions  for  forgery? 

333.  How  many  executions  have  taken  place  in  the  last  ten 
years? 

XVI.  Length  of  Sentences. 

334.  What  has  been  the  average  length  of  sentences  for  crimes 
against  property  during  the  last  ten  years? 

335.  What  for  crimes  against  person? 

336.  Is  there  any  great  variation  between  the  terms  of  sentence 
awarded  for  the  same  oiTenoe  by  different  judges,  or  by  the  same 
judge  at  different  times?     If  so,  illustrate  by  eases. 

337.  What  is  observed  to  be  the  effect,  o;enerally,  of  an  im- 
prisonment of  ten  years  or  more  upon  the  pnysical,  mental,  and 
moral  condition  of  prisoners  who  have  been  confined  for  that 
length  of  time? 

338.  Which  would  be  likely  to  be  most  beneficial  to  convicts, 
so  far  as  their  reformation  is  concerned — sentences  of  moderate 
length,  with  the  ceiiainfj/  that  they  must  l)e  served  out,  or  sen- 
tences of  greater  length,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  abridged 
by  pardon? 

XVII.  Dischaiyes. 

339.  What  is  the  whole  number  of  discharges  for  the  last  ten 
years? 

340.  How  many  have  been  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence? 

341.  How  many  by  death? 

342.  How  many  by  pardon? 

343.  How  many  have  been  removed  because  of  insanity? 

344.  How  many  have  escaped? 

345.  How  nnuiy  have  been  discharged  in  other  ways,  and  what 
are  those  ways,  if  kno>\ni? 

XVIII.  Ages  of  Convicts, 

346.  What  is  the  whole  number  imprisoned  during  the  last  ten 
years? 

347.  How  many  were  under  twenty  years  of  age,  when  sentenced? 

348.  How  many  were  twenty,  and  under  thirty? 

349.  How  many  ^' ere  thirtj',  and  under  forty? 

350.  How  many  were  lorty,  and  under  fifty? 

351.  How  many  were  fifty,  and  under  sixty? 

352.  How  many  were  sixty,  and  over? 

XIX.  Recommit  I  als, 

353.  What  is  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  who  have  been 
discharged  within  the  last  ten  years? 

354.  Of  these,  how  many  returned  as  recommitted? 
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XX.  liace. 

355.  Whole  number  imprisoned  in  the  last  ten  years? 

35G.  IIow  many  white? 

357.  How  many  iolored? 

35M.  How  many  Indian? 

359.  How  many  of  other  races? 

XXI.  Xativiti/, 

3r>().  How  many  of  native  birth  have  been   imprisoned  within 
the  last  Xvw  yearn? 

3<>l.  How  many  of  foreign  Inrtli? 

XXH.  Social  ItehUions, 

3ri2.  How  many  of  the  convicts  for  the  lost  ten  years  have  been 
married? 

3*i3.  How  many  unmarried? 

3i>4.  How  many  widowed? 

365.  How  many  have  had  children? 

X  X  H I .    Education . 

3ri6.  How  nuuiv  of  the  convict.s  for  the  last  ten  years  could  not 
nad? 

3*»7.  How  manv  could  rc»ad  onlv? 
3t>8.  How  many  could  read  and  write? 
3GU.  How  many  had  a  superior  education? 

XXIV.  Moral  Condition. 

370.  How  many  convicts,  for  the  last  ten  years,  Imve  claimed  to 
l»c  total  abstinents? 

371.  How  many  have  claimed  to  be  tempenite? 

372.  How  many  have  acknowkMl<ri»d  thcni?»elvcs  intemperate? 

373.  What  prop<irtion  of  those  claiming  to  be  temiK»rate  might 
Ik*  fairly  adjudged  intemperate? 

374.  What  pn»porti«ui  did  not  attend   Sabbath  school,  or  at- 
tended irregidarly,  in  youth? 

375.  What  proportion  of  female  convicts  were  prostitutes? 

376.  Wlmt   pmportion  of  nmle  convicts  had  associated  with 
icKiM'  wcunen? 

377.  What  proportion  were  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  church? 
37^.   What  proportion  had  ganibled,  less  or  more? 

371*.   What  [)ro|>ortion  had  been  theatre-goers?      / 

XXV.   Orphanage. 

3j*4i.  What  pro|K>rtion  of  convicts  for  the  hist  ten  years  have 
iiecn  full  or|ihans? 

3«1.   What  proportion  half  orphans? 

[kmtm.  No.  35.J  3 
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XXVI.  Sex. 

382.  What  is  the  whole  number  of  men  confined  in  the  prison 
for  the  last  ten  years? 

383.  The  whole  number  of  women? 

384.  If  women  arc  not  committed  to  this  prison,  and  there  is  no 
Female  State  prison,  what  number,  sentenced  to  other  institutions, 
would  have  been  sent  to  the  State  prison,  had  there  been  one? 

XXVII.  Religious  Relations. 

385.  How  many  of  the  convicts,  for  the  last  ten  years,  have  been 
Protestants? 

386.  How  many  Roman  Catholics? 

XXVIII.  Industrial  Relations. 

387.  How  many  of  the  convicts,  for  the  last  ten  years,  had  not 
learned  a  trade? 

388.  How  many  had  learned  a  trade? 

389.  What  proportion  of  the  latter  class  had  acquired  but  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  their  trade? 

XXIX.  Finances. 

390.  Is  the  prison  self-sustaining? 

392.  If  yes,  how  long  has  it  been  so? 

391.  If  not  self-sustaining  now,  has  it  ever  been,  and  for  how 
long  a  time? 

393.  Wliy,  if  such  is  the  fact,  has  it  ceased  to  be  self-sustaining? 

394.  What  have  been  the  earnings,  and  what  the  expenditures, 
year  by  year,  for  the  hist  ten  years? 

395.  How  long  has  the  prison  been  in  operation,  and  what 
have  been  the  aggregate  earnings  and  expenditures  for  the  whole 
period? 

396.  What  hiis  been  the  average  cost  per  prisoner  (including 
salaries  and  all  other  expen^es)  for  the  last  ten  years? 

397.  What  has  been  the  total  cost  of  jjround  and  buildin^rs 
belonging  to  the  prison? 

398.  AVhat  is  the  present  estimated  value  of  the  same? 

399.  Wliat  was  (he  cost  of  the  prison  proper,  what  the  number 
of  cells,  and  what  the  cost  of  each? 

XXX.  Effect  of  the  War  on  Crime. 

400.  Has  the  number  of  male  convicts  committed  to  the  prison 
been  less  or  greater  during  the  war  than  before? 

401.  If  Ie>s,  what  percentage  has  the  diminution  reached? 

402.  What  are  believed  to  be  the  causes  of  this  (at  leiist  appa- 
rent) diminution  of  male  crime? 

403.  Has  the  number  of  female  convicts  committed  to  the  prison 
(or  guilty  of  State  prison  oflences,  and  committed  to  other  insti- 
tutions) been  less  or  greater  during  the  war  than  before? 
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404.  If  greater,  what  iK»rcontnge  has  the  increase  reached? 

405.  What  are  helieved  to  lie  the  causes  of  ih'ia  increase  of 
female  crime? 

XXXL    MtMccUaneottM  Inymrtejf. 

406.  la  this  prison  eonchicted  on  the  eongn'gate  or  separate 
iij'stem? 

407.  If  on  the  eongregalc*,  hjis  it  ever  iiad  inmates  who  had  pre- 
viounly  }ie<»n  imprisoned  under  the  other  system? 

40X.  If  yes,  have  they  l>een  interrogated  as  to  their  jireferenee 
and  the  reas<ins  of  it,  and  what  answers  have*  they  given? 

40l».  If  the  i)rison  is  conducted  on  the  si'parate  ])rineipU\  hiis  it 
ever  had  inmates  who  had  heforo  be(*n  imprisoned  unth^r  the  other 
hvstem? 

410.  If  yvn,  have  they  been  interrogated  as  to  tlieir  preference 
aiid  the  rejisons  of  it,  and  what  answei-s  liave  they  given? 

411.  What  ri'iisoiLs  do  re-<*onvieted  prisoners  iis.sign  for  their 
relaps<»s? 

412.  I)o  any  such  aver  that  greater  severity  whiU*  serving  out 
their  pn^vious  si»ntenee  wouhl  have  i>een  more  rffeetual  to  <ieter 
them  from  crime? 

413.  What  parts  of  the  State  send  the  hirgest  pniportional 
number  of  convicts? 

414.  What  causi>s  can  he  .assigned  for  this? 

415.  What  are  ludieved  to  he  the  most  actK'e  causes  of  crime? 

416.  What  h»gishition  is  thought  to  he  required  in  order  to  a 
more  effective  repression  of  crime? 

417.  By  what  officers  are  the  convicts  conveyecl  from  the  jails 
to  the  state  pris<in? 

41M.  On  what  principle  is  the  cost  of  conveyance  rt»gulated — 
on  that  of  a  fee  to  the*  otficer  charged  with  the  duty,  or  that  of 
pajing  the  actual  cost  an<l  no  more? 

419.  If  on  the  principle  of  a  fee,  what,  on  an  average,  is  the 
excess  of  the  fi'c  ov<*r  the  actmd  cost? 

420.  What  is  the  whole  number  of  convicts  n^eived  into  the 
pris<m  during  tlie  hist  ten  years,  and  what  the  aggn»gate  cost  of 
c<mveying  them?  (If  the  exact  cost  cannot  be  stated,  let  the 
prrixinuite  or  estimated  cost  be  given.) 

421.  Is  it  customary  to  wrigh  the  prisoners  every  three 
months,  or  at  other  statetl  times? 

422.  If  not.  will  the  authorities  agree  to  have  this  done  in  the 
future,  and  a  reconi  kept  according  to  the  subjoined  progranune? 
The  ctdumns  to  be  ruletl  with  the  t\d lowing  heaclings:  1.  Njune. 
2.  Weight.  3.  IxMigth  of  time  impriscmed.  4.  Height.  5. 
XumlK*r  of  tier  of  cell.  G.  Us**s  tobaci*o  or  not.  7.  Whether  he 
ban  any  hereditary  or  chronic  ilisi^a.*H\  H.  Employment  in  prison. 
9.  Age.  10.  Color.  (It  is  I>eli4»vetl  that  the  statistics  thus  ob- 
tatneu  will    form   the    l>asis  of  important   deductions  in   {H^nal 
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423.  What,  if  any,  are  regarded  as  the  defects  of  this  prison? 

424.  What  crimes  are  most  common? 

425.  What  metisures  are  used  for  the  detection  of  crime? 

426.  What  for  its  repression? 

427.  Is  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  prompt  or  tardy? 

428.  If  the  latter,  what  are  the  obstacles  to  speedy  trials? 

429.  What  is  done  with  children  bom  in  the  prison? 

430.  What  general  improvements  in  prison  arrangements  and 
prison  discipline  can  be  suggested? 

II.  Interrogatories  relating  to  Countt  Jails. 

1.  How  many  counties  are  there  in  your  stat«? 

2.  What  is  the  number  of  county  jails? 

3.  Is  it,  in  any  case,  desira])le  to  have  more  than  one  jail  in  a 
county,  or  is  one  in  all  cases  sufficient? 

4.  What  are  the  grounds  of  your  opinion? 

5.  Is  there  any  central  authority  which  has  the  general  control 
of  the  whole  system  of  county  jjiils? 

6.  If  yes,  wiiat  is  it,  how  constituted,  and  what  results  are 
reached  through  its  agency? 

7.  If  there  is  no  central  governing  power,  what  local  authori- 
ties have  charge  of  the  jails? 

8.  In  this  case,  is  there  anything  like  uniformity  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  jaili?  throughout  the  state? 

9.  Is  a  unifonn  system  desirable,  and  what  evils,  if  any,  are 
believed  to  flow  from  the  want  of  uniformity? 

10.  An*  the  statistics  of  the  jails  keif:  with  any  considerable 
degree  of  fullness  and  accuracy,  including  the  commitments  and 
their  causes,  the  discharges  and  their  methods,  and  the  national, 
social,  educational,  industrial,  moral,  and  religious  relations  of  the 
prisoui^rs? 

11.  Is  it  obligatory  on  the  sherifls  and  jailers  to  keep  statistics 
of  this  kind? 

12.  Is  there  a  set  of  books,  having  uniform  headings  and  rul- 
ings, with  which  all  the  jails  are  furnished? 

13.  If  the  three  foregoing  interrogatories  are  answered  in  the 
negative,  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  are  the  statistics  of 
the  jails  made  matter  of  record? 

14.  Do  the  jail-books  belong  to  the  counties,  or  are  they  the 
property  of  the  sheriffs? 

15.  Are  returns  of  jail  statistics  required  to  be  made  to  any 
state  officer  or  state  board? 

16.  What  has  been  the  annual  number  of  commitments  (omit- 
ting only  desertions  from  the  army)  for  the  hist  ten  years,  or  any 
less  number  of  years,  covered  by  the  records,  distinguishing  be- 
tween males  and  females,  and,  if  possible,  between  white  and 
colored? 

17.  What  has  been  the  average  daily  number  in  all  the  jails? 
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18.  What  has  l>cen  the  effect  of  (he  war  on  male  crime — is  the 
iiumher  of  men  committed  greater  or  Ivsh  since  than  before  its 
commencement? 

UK  What  has  been  the  percentnjre  of  increjise  or  diminution? 

20.  What  has  l>een  the  effect  of  the  war  on  female   crime — is    i 
the  number  of  women  connnitted  greater  or  less  since  than  before 
its  eoumu*ncement? 

21.  What  has  been  the  penentage  of  increase  or  diminution? 

22.  What  pro|M)rti(m  of  prisoners  are  re-committals? 

23.  What  proportion  are  foreigners? 

24.  What  proportion  were  or])hans  or  half-orphtuis  before  the 
Jige  of  tifteen? 

25.  What  proportion  eouM  not  read? 

2<i.  Of  thos4»  recordeil  as  able  to  read,  are  there,  or  not,  many 

wh<i  have  but  an  imperfect  mast<»ry  of  the  art? 

27.  What  proportion  of  the  prisoners  are  intemperate? 
2M.   What  proportion  have  not  h»arned  a  trade? 
2y.   What  proportion  di<l  not  attend  Sunday-school  in  youtjh?  ^ 

N^O/  What  proportion  of  femah*  jirisoners  are~pr()stTfuc»s?  J  \ 

'M.   What  proportion  of  male    prisoners   have  as.sociafelT'with,^ 

IcMise  women? 

32.  What  proportion  have  gambled?    _ 

33.  What  proportion  have  beeii  ffteat re-goers? 

34.  What  proportion  are  Sabbat h-breakers7 

35.  What  proportion  of  those  connnitted  to  the  county  jails  are 
brought  to  trial? 

3*>.  What  proportion  are  convicted  on  trial? 

37.  What  pniportion  are  convicted  on  confession? 

38.  What  proportion  of  the  whide  number  of  prisoners  con- 
fined in  the  county  jails  are  undergoing  si»ntences  of  imprison- 
ment? 

31^  What  IS  the  average  length  of  sentences  in  the  county  jails? 

40.  Is  the  system  of  ftejmrafe  imprisonment  adopted  for  the 
county  jails? 

41.  If  yes,  how  effectually  is  it  enforced? 

42.  If  not,  is  there  any  system  of  classification  of  the  prisoners; 
and  if  so,  on  what  principle  an<l  how  effectually  enforced? 

43.  If  there  is  neither  separate  imprisonment  nor  classification. 
do  the  prisoners  sleep  in  separate  cells,  or  in  common  slee[)ing- 
rooms? 

44.  Is  there  any  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  if  so,  under  what 
circumstances? 

45.  Are  thert*  many  cases  of  such  imprisonment? 

46.  Are  witnesses  ever  imprisoned  to  secure  their  testimony*? 

47.  If  yes,  are  they  compensated  for  the  time  lost  by  their  im- 
prirtonment? 

48.  Arc  prisoners  of  all  classes  and  ages  associated  together 
JnriDg  the  daj^ime? 

49.  If  so,  IB  this  thought  to  be  a  good  or  a  bad  plan? 
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50.  If  bad,  what  arc  the  evils  resulting  from  it? 

51.  Would  separate  hnprisonment,  or  would  it  not,  be  expe- 
dient in  common  jails? 

52.  What  are  the  grounds  of  your  opinion? 

53.  Would  it,  or  not,  l)e  a  good  plan  to  make  the  jails  gimply 
houses  of  detention  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  and  to  have  a 
system  of  prisons  intermediate  between  the  jails  and  the  state 
prison,  in  which  all  persons  convicted  of  minor  offences  should 
be  sentenced  to  hard  labor? 

54.  On  what  grounds  is  your  opinion  held? 

55.  In  what  way  are  the  keepers  of  the  jails  remunerated — ^by 
fees  on  the  reception  of  prisoners,  or  by  salaries? 

56.  Which  of  these  methods  is  believed  to  be  best,  and  why? 

57.  How  is  food  provided  for  the  prisoners — do  the  counties 
pay  the  actual  cost,  or  is  a  certain  sum  per  week  allowed  the  sheriff 
for  l)oarding  them,  so  that  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  make  profit 
out  of  their  board? 

58.  Which  of  the  above  plans  is  in  itself  the  preferable  one, 
and  why? 

51).  Is  clothing  supplied  to  prisoners  who  may  need  it? 

60.  How  is  medical  attendance  paid  for — by  salaries  or  fees? 

61.  What  is  (about)  the  aggregate  amount  paid  for  medicines 
and  medical  attendance  for  the  whole  state  ? 

{j2.  What  is  the  average  annual  cost  (proximate,  if  not  exact)  of 
each  prisoner  to  the  counties,  including  all  expenses  other  than  the 
interest  on  the  value  of  the  real  estate  belonging  to  the  jails? 

68.  What  is  the  estimated  ag<rregate  value  (proximate,  if  not 
exact)  of  the  real  estate  belonging  to  all  the  jails  of  the  state? 

64.  What  is  the  annual  cost  of  each  prisoner,  with  the  interest 
on  the  real  estate  added  to  the  other  expenses? 

65.  Are  the  [)risoners  provided  with  any  remunerative  employ- 
ments, and  if  so,  what  ? 

()l).  If  not,  would  it  be  desirable  and  practicable  to  provide 
em[)l()yment  for  them? 

67.  Are  libraries  provided  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
jails  ? 

6S.  If  not,  wonld  it  not  be  desirable  that  some  provision  of  this 
kind  should  be  made? 

61).  Is  there  any  provision  for  imparting  secular  instniction  to 
prisoners  who  n(»ed  it  ? 

70.  Are  the  jails  generally  provided  with  chaplains  ? 

71.  If  not,  what  provision,  if  any,  is  made  to  meet  the  moral 
and  religious  wants  of  the  prisoners  ? 

72.  If  no  i)rovisi()n  is  made  by  the  authorities,  is  the  lack,  thence 
arising,  supplied,  to  any  extent,  by  volunteer  effort  on  the  part  of 
ministers  and  private  christians  ;  and  if  so,  how  far? 

73.  Are  Bibles  supplied  to  the  jails ;  if  so,  at  whose  expeDse» 
and  how  extensively  ? 
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74.  When  the  priBoncrs  are  supplied  with  Bibles  and  other 
books,  how  do  they  use  them — carefully  or  otherwise  ? 

75.  What  as  to  the  prison  dietary — is  there  a  uniform  bill  of 
fare  throughout  the  counties,  or  does  each  jail-keeper  provide 
according  to  his  own  fancy  ? 

7t>.  If  the  latter,  is  it  the  practice  for  each  to  have  a  regular 
bill  of  fare  fur  his  own  prison,  or  does  he  vary  from  day  to  day, 
iui  UhiUtm  f 

77.  Wliat  is  the  general  character  of  the  dietary  provided  for 
the  prinoners  ? 

1^,  Are  the  jails,  as  a  general  thing,  well  or  ilU*onstructod  in 
re«i>ect  to  ventilation? 

79.  How  OS  to  the  admission  of  light — are  they  well-lighted  or 
olberwii<e  ? 

%iK  What  diseases  are  most  prevalent  in  the  jails? 

HI.  WTiHt  jwrcentage  of  the  prisoners  die  ? 

82,   WImt  is  the  condition  of  the  jails  generally  as  to  cleanliness? 

>*3.  I  low  often  arc  they  8criib!>ed  ? 

XA.  How  often  whitewashed? 

Xfi.  Are  means  of  bathing  provided  for  the  prisonei-s  ? 

x<i.  What  punishments  arc  employed  to  suliduc  refractory 
prisoners  ? 

87.  Are  punishments  often  necessary? 

88.  How  far  are  moral  means  used  to  secure  good  conduct  ? 

89.  How  effe<'tually  is  the  separation  of  the  sexes  secured  ? 
!HK  Are  many  insane  prii^oners  received  into  the  jails? 

91.  What  dis|K)sition  is  made  of  insane  prisoners? 

9:?.  Are  the  jails  genendly  regarded  as  secure  or  otherwise? 

93.  What  are  believed  to  be  the  most  active  causes  of  crime  in 
your  state  ? 

9-1.  Are  the  jails  themselves,  on  the  whole,  thought  to  be 
repre?!ksive  or  promotive  of  crime  ? 

95.  If  the  latter,  what  moditications  of  the  system  would  be 
likely  to  work  a  reform  in  this  resjiect  ? 

96.  Are  sheriff&  appointed,  or  elected,  in  your  state  ? 

97.  If  elected,  are  they  reeligible  to  successive  terms  of  office? 

98.  If  yes.  are  they,  as  a  nwtter  of  fact,  often  reelected  ? 

99.  Are  jail  officers  often  changed  in  your  state  ? 

100.  If  yes,  what  is  found  to  l>e  the  effect,  and  is  not  greater 
pemianence  in  the  tenure  of  office  desirable? 

101 .  Is  there  any  provision  of  law  for  the  stated  inapection  of  jails? 

102.  If  so.  what  is  it,  and  is  the  said  provision,  in  point  of  fact, 
geoerally  complied  with  ? 

IIL  ljrrBRBooATO"»»«  Relating  to  Houses  of  Corebction,  Ac. 

1.  la  there  in  yi  r  ite  a  s^-stem  of  prisons  intermediate  between 
the  slate  prii  t      c        y  jails? 

t.  If  to,  1         la         r  ariea,  workhouaes, 

lOf  OOl 
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3.  Do  Ihose  institutions  constitute  a  system  for  the  whole  state, 
or  are  they  local  and  exceptional? 

4.  If  for  the  whole  atate,  are  they  found  in  every  county,  and 
are  they  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  county  jails,  or  are  they 
separate  organizations? 

5.  If  each  county  has  one  of  this  class  of  prisons,  and  if  they 
are  managed  in  connection  with  the  jails,  is  this  thought  to  be  the 
most  desirable  arrangement,  or  would  it  be  better  (and  if  yes, 
why?)  to  have  one  such  institution  common  to  several  counties? 

6.  If  there  are  penitentiaries  or  houses  of  correction  in  your 
state,  Avhich  arc  merely  local,  and  do  not  form  part  of  any  gene- 
ral system,  would  it  not  be  expedient  to  have  such  prisons  organ- 
ized on  a  general  plan,  and  formed  into  a  general  system  under 
state  authority  and  supervision?    And  if  yes,  upon  what  grounds? 

7.  What  number  of  penitentiaries  or  houses  of  correction  are 
there  in  the  state?  • 

8.  Are  they  under  any  general  administrative  authority,  or  is 
each  subject  only  to  a  local  administration? 

9.  What  and  how  constituted  is  the  governing  power? 

10.  What  officers  compose  the  prison  staffs  in  these  institutions? 

11.  What  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  these 
oflScers? 

12.  Do  party  politics  enter  as  an  element,  and  if  so,  how  far, 
into  the  goverimient  of  these  prisons? 

13.  Is  there  any  authority,  outside  of  the  immediate  governing 
powers  of  the  prisons,  charged  with  the  duty  of  inspection,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  these  powers  to  their  just  responsibility? 

14.  What  punishments  are  employed?  Enumerate  all.  State 
particularly  whether  the  lash  or  the  shoicer-bath  is  ever  used. 

15.  IIow  far  are  moral  agencies  used  as  a  means  of  discipline? 

16.  Which  method,  on  the  whole,  is  found  most  effective — 
severity  or  kindness? 

17.  Is  there  a  commutation  law  in  the  state;  and  if  so,  does  it 
apply  to  prisoners  in  these  institutions? 

18.  If  yes,  what  is  found  to  be  its  operation — beneficial  or 
otherwise? 

19.  W^hat  are  the  offences  for  which  punishments  are  most  fre- 
quently inflicted? 

20.  Iliis  death  or  permanent  injury  ever  l)een  known  to  result 
from  any  punishment  inflicted  in  these  prisons? 

21.  Do  the  prisoners  sleep  in  separate  cells  or  in  common  sleep- 
ing rooms? 

22.  Is  the  law  of  silence  imposed  on  them  while  at  work? 

23.  If  yes,  how  effectually  is  it  enforced? 

24.  Is  there  a  distinctive  priscm-dress? 

25.  Are  chaplains  provided  for  this  class  of  prisons? 

26.  If  so,  wliat  remuneration  do  they  receive? 

27.  Do  they  give  their  whole  time  to  the  prisoners? 

28.  What  are  their  duties? 
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29.  Are  Sabbath  schools  hold  in  thene  prisons? 

30.  Are  Bibles  supplied  to  the  prisoners;  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent? 

31.  Might  the  religious  element  be  advantageously  made  more 
prominent  than  it  is? 

32.  Is  anything  done — and  if  anytiiing,  what? — to  procure  places 
for  discharged  prisoners,  and  so  to  prevent  their  relapse? 

33.  Is  secular  instniction  given  t<i  the  prisoners? 

34.  If  so,  in  what  way,  and  to  what  extent? 

35.  What  pn>iKjrtion  of  the  prisoners  cannot  read  when  they 
are  received? 

3(i.  Arc  these  prisons  provided  with  libraries? 

37.  If  so,  how  extensive  are  these  libraries? 

38.  At  whose  cost  provided? 

39.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  dietaries  of  these 
prisons? 

40.  Where  do  the  prisonei-s  take  their  meals — in  their  cells,  or 
in  a  common  dining  hall? 

41.  How  are  supplies  procured — by  contract,  or  otherwise? 

42.  What  clothes  are  furnished  to  the  prisoners  on  their  dis- 
cbarge? 

43.  Is  any  money  given  them  on  their  discliarge;  and  if  so,  how 
much? 

44.  What  are  the  prevailing  diseases? 

45.  What  is  the  peix*entage  of  deaths? 

4(i.  Is  the  labor  of  these  prisons  org:mized  upon  the  contract 
system? 

47.  If  yes,  what  is  believed  to  lie  its  influence  on  the  discipline? 

48.  What  proportion  of  the  prisoners  had  not  learned  a  trade 
l>efore  their  incarceration? 

49.  What  pert*entage  of  these  learn  a  trade  while  in  priscui? 

50.  Are  the  prisons  (»f  this  class  generally  regarded  as  secure? 

51.  How  many  convicts  es<'aped  from  them? 

52.  Is,  or  is  not,  the  rrfonmUion  of  the  [)risoners  made  the 
prominent  object? 

53.  What  is  the  percentage  of  recommitted  prisoners? 

54.  What  is  the  average  length  of  sentences  of  the  prisoners 
confined  in  these  institutions? 

55.  What  proportion  of  the  persons  received  into  these  prisons 
are  intem|)erate? 

56.  What,  so  far  as  the  statistics  of  these  institutions  show,  has 
been  the  effect  of  the  war  on  male  and  female  crime — to  increase 
or  diminish  either  or  both? 

57.  What  pro|>ortion  of  the  prisoners  arc  foreigners? 

58.  How  do  the  incomes  and  expenditures  of  these  institutions 
ocmipftre  with  each  other? 

59.  What  is  the  average  annual  cost  of  each  prisoner,  including 
mil  czpenaea  other  than  interest  on  real  estate? 

00.  Are  intaiie  prisoners  ever  received? 
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61.  How  is  the  question  of  their  insanity  decided? 

62.  What  disposition  is  made  of  insane  prisoners? 

63.  What  is  the  average  number  of  prisoners  in  these  insti* 
tutions? 

IV.  Interuooatories  Relating  to  Juvenile  Reformatories. 

1.  When  was  this  Institution  founded? 

2.  Was  it  founded  l)y  the  authorities  of  the  state  or  city,  or 
by  private  benevolence? 

3.  How  are  the  funds  for  its  support  obtained? 

4.  What  is  the  extent  and  arrangement  of  the  grounds  belong- 
ing to  the  Institution? 

5.  What  are  the  several  buildings,  their  uses  and  arrange- 
ments? 

6.  How  many  inmates  will  thoy  accommodate? 

7.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  bc- 
l(»nging  to  the  Institution? 

8.  Is  the  Institution  governed  by  a  board  of  managers,  and  if 
so,  how  is  the  said  l)()ani  constituted? 

9.  What  are  the  i)owers  and  duties  of  the  board? 

10.  Who  compose  the  staff  of  officers  of  the  Institution? 

11.  Are  children  of  both  sexes  received?  If  so,  are  they  kept 
entirely  separate? 

12.  Between  what  ages  are  they  admissible? 

13.  For  what  causes  may  children  be  received? 

14.  What  authorities  have  power  to  commit  them? 

15.  Are  they  connnitted  for  a  specific  time,  or  indefinitely? 

16.  If  indefinitely,  when  does  the  right  of  guardianship  expire? 

17.  Who  judges  whether  the  child  is  fit  to  leave  the  place  be- 
fore the  time  lias  expired,  to  which  the  right  of  guardianship 
extends? 

18.  What  are  the  different  modes  of  release? 

19.  Is  the  Institution  to  l)e  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  prison 
or  a  school,  or  something  intermediate  between  the  two? 

20.  What  is  the  character  of  the  discipline — is  it  that  of  a 
prison,  or  otherwise? 

21.  What  are  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  place? 

22.  What  are  the  proceedings  of  a  day?  Please  state  them 
successively  and  in  detail? 

23.  What  are  the  proceedings  of  a  Sabbath? 

24.  Have  the  children  committed  to  this  Institution  any  right 
of  protection  against  the  decision  of  the  functionaries  who  sent 
them  here? 

25.  If  so,  what  is  that  right — may  they  or  their  parents  test 
the  legality  of  their  commitment  or  detention  by  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpm? 

26.  Is  this  right,  in  point  of  fact,  ever  exercised? 

27.  Have  the  children  separate  sleeping  rooms? 
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28.  May  they  communicate  with  each  other  during  the  day,  or 
IB  the  law  of  silence  enforced? 

89.  How  much  of  their  time  do  the  children  spend  in  school? 

30.  What  branches  of  learning  do  they  pursue? 

31.  Wliat  progn»ss  in  peneral  is  nia<lr  l»y  thcMu? 

32.  Is  there  a  library,  and  if  so.  how  extensive,  and  what  is 
the  general  character  of  the  books? 

33.  An»  the  children,  :is  a  general  thing,  fond  of  reading,  and 
what  time  do  they  have  for  it? 

34.  Are  they  all  taught  a  trade? 

35.  Wliat  are  the  different  handicrafts*  carried  on  in  the  Insti- 
tution. 

3t>.  Is  the  labor  of  the  children  let  out  on  the  contnu't  princi- 
ple, or  do  thc»y  work  for  the  Institution? 

37.  Has  the  Institution  a  chaplain?  If  so,  how  nnich  of  his 
time  is  given  to  tlu*  inmates? 

3^.  To  what  extiiit  an*  efforts  made  to  cultivate  the  hearts  of 
the  children,  an<l  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality? 

31».  How  much  importance  is  attached   to  efforts  of  this  kind? 

40.  When  a  youth  is  rec<'ived  into  the  establishment,  are  any, 
and  if  any,  what  instructions  given  him  as  to  his  future  conduct? 

41.  An»  the  iniuiit(*s  divided  into  classes  acconling  to  their  con- 
duct: and  if  so,  how  miuiy  cbisses  art*  there,  and  how  are  the  de- 
tails of  the  chis>itication  arranged? 

4t.  How  tar  are  the  antecedents  of  the  inmat4's  recorded? 

43.  How  far  their  history  while  connected  with  the  Institutitm? 

44.  To  what  ixtent  and  by  what  means  is  a  knowledge  of  them 
kept  up  after  they  are  in<lcntured  or  <liseharged? 

45.  WluU  proportion  are  reformed,  and  turn  out  well  in  after 
life?    What  do  the  statistics  of  the  Institution  show  on  this  subject? 

4t».  What  proportion  of  those  n*ceived  are  orphans  by  the  loss 
of  lK>th  parents? 

47.  What  proportion  are  half-i>rphaiLs? 

4^.  Wliat  proportion  have  idle  <ir  vicious  parents,  by  whose 
negltH-t  or  evil  exantple  they  have  been  pushed  on  to  crime? 

49.   What  an«  the  recreations  of  the  childnni? 

5il.  Are  they  under  sui>ervision  while  at  play? 

51.  I>o  the  ]M^rsons  who  have  charge  of  the  children  at  such 
timc^  ever  take  i>art  in  their  games? 

52.  What  is  the  tlietary? 

53.  Are  the  inmates  allowed  any  food  or  drink  beyond  what  is 
prDiride«l  by  the  IiLstitution? 

54.  WhiU  attention  is  given  to  enforcing  cleanliness  upon  the 
children? 

55.  How  often  are  they  n»cpiired  to  bathe  the  whtde  person? 

56.  How  as  to  the  health  of  the  inmates? 

57.  What  percentage  are,  on  on  average,  on  the  sick  list? 

58.  Wlial  percentage  die? 
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59.  What  are  the  di.seases  most  prevalent? 

60.  IIow  often  does  the  i)hysieian  attend? 

61.  What  hospital  aceonmiodations  arc  there? 

62.  What  have  l:)een  the  aggregate  annual  earnings  of  the  in- 
mates for  the  hut  ten  years? 

63.  AV^hat  the  aggregate  annual  expenses  for  the  same  period? 

64.  Wliat  ha.s  been  the  avenige  annual  cost  of  each  inmate,  in- 
eluding  all  expenses  other  than  the  interest  on  the  real  estate  be- 
longing to  the  IiLstitution? 

65.  What  has  been  the  average  annual  cost,  including  the  said 
interest? 

GG.  What  is  the  average  period  during  which  the  children  are 
retained  in  the  Institution? 

67.  What  is  the  average  age  at  which  they  are  received? 

68.  What  is  the  average  age  at  which  they  are  discharged? 

69.  What  punishments  are  employed? 

70.  What  rewards,  if  any,  are  oiTered  as  a  stimulus  to  good 
conduct? 

71.  Is  it  customary  to  present  a  Bil)le  to  each  inmate  on  leaving? 

72.  If -so,  is  the  gift  jicconipanied  with  counsels,  written  or 
oral,  Jis  to  his  future  conduct? 

73.  What  chisses  of  boys  are  found  most  difficult  of  reforma- 
tion?    What  of  girls? 

74.  What  does  the  percentage  of  children  reformed  who  were 
fifteen  and  over  when  received,  compare  with  the  percentage  of 
those  who  were  less  than  fifteen  when  they  became  inmates? 

75.  Does  the  Institution  reserve  the  ri^jht  of  a  «:uardian  over 
those  who  have  l)een  indentured? 

76.  If  an  Indentured  youth  leave  his  master,  must  he  again  bo 
brought  ])ack  to  the  Institution? 

77.  If  tliis  power  over  the  indentured  beh^ngs  to  the  Institution, 
does  a  like  i)ower  over  those  who  have  gone  out  in  other  wayj* 
beh)ng  to  it  also. 

V.    Inteurogatories  Kelating  to  the  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice. 

1.  AVhat  is  the  judicial  fif/sfem  of  your  State?  What  are  the 
several  chisses  of  courts,  their  jurisdiction  and  powers? 

2.  Are  the  judges  api)()inted  or  elected?  If  elected,  how  long 
has  this  system  prevailed?  What  is  found  to  be  its  operation — 
favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
judiciary? 

H.  What  are  the  punishments  annexed  to  the  several  crimes  for- 
bidden by  the  law?  Please  make  your  answer  to  this  interroga- 
tory full  and  complete,  embracing  all  the  violations  of  law  recog- 
nized lis  crimes? 

4.  When  there  is  a  considerable  range  in  the  punishments 
allowed,  is  there  found  to  be,  in  practice,  a  wide  diversity  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  by  different  judges?     Is  there,  or  not, 
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in  vour  judgment,  too  wide  a  range  in  the  discretion  allowed  to 
judges  ? 

5.  Are  sheriffk  appointed  or  elected,  and  for  what  term  of 
office?  Which,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  !)08t  system?  Is  there  any 
limit  to  their  re-cligihility,  or  may  they  be  re-elected  as  often  as 
their  constituents  choose? 

6.  How  many  justices  of  the  peace  are  there  in  each  township? 
How  are  ihey  chosen,  and  for  how  lon<r  a  term? 

7.  What  proportion  of  perj*ons  indicted  are,  on  the  average, 
brought  to  trial? 

8.  C)f  the  tried,  what  proportion  is  convicted  and  what 
acquitted?  In  what  percentage  of  cases  are  juries  unable  to 
agree? 

9.  Of  persons  arnii<;ned,  what  proportion  plead  guilty,  and 
are  convicted  on  confessum? 

10.  Do  those  who  plead  guilty  generally  plead  to  the  otTences 
with  which  they  stand  charged,  or  to  others  of  a  lower  grade?  If 
of  a  lower  gra<le,  can  you  suggest  any  re;ison,  connected  with  the 
pro^cculion  of  the  charge? 

11.  (>f  |)ersons  charged  with  homicide,  what  proportion  are  con- 
victed?    What  proportion  executed? 

12.  In  what  clashes  of  oifeiices  is  the  disproportion  between  the 
arrested  and  the  convicted  apt  to  !>e  greatest — those  a  higher  or 
lower  ffrade? 

13.  \Vhat  is  about  the  average  length  of  imprisonment  previous 
to  trial? 

14.  Is  it  found  that  in  oflenses  of  a  higher  grade,  convictions, 
when  obtained,  atv  fn»r|uently  so  long  after  tliecommi>?»ion  of  the 
offense,  that  their  moral  effect  is  in  great  measure  nullitie<l? 

15.  If  such  delays  occur,  what  are  conceived  to  be  the  causers? 
Is  it  cuMomary  to  sc»nd  causes  l>jR*k  and  forth  between  criminal 
courts  of  different  grades,  as,  for  example,  the  general  ses8*ions  and 
the  oyer  and  terminer? 

ItJ.  Do  the  courts,  or  not,  fail  very  often  to  convict  in  cases 
where  prisoners  are  on  trial  for  crimes  of  a  higher  ortler? 

17.  If  yes,  what  is  the  effect  of  such  failure  on  the  criminal 
population:  that  is,  those  who  follow  crime  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  livelihood?  Are  the  terrors  of  the  law  found  to  have  much 
of  ■  deterrent  effei*t  upon  this  class  of  pei^ons,  or  not? 

18.  Are  pn>secuting  attorneys  appointed  or  elected? 

19.  Is  their  compensation  l)y  salaries  or  fees? 

20.  If  by  salaries,  what  effect,  if  any,  is  this  found  to  have  upon 
their  6delity? 

81.  To  what  extent,  in  general,  are  forfeited  recognizances  en- 
foroed,  and  liail  money  collected? 

2f.  How  as  to  justices*  tines — is  there  a  rigid  system  of  account- 
ftbilttjr  here,  or  are  matters  in  this  department  left  at  loose  ends? 
If  the  former,  what  m  the  system?  If  the  latter,  what  remedy 
ctto  JOQ  suggest? 
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23.  Is  any  special  direction  given  to  moneys  collected  m  this 
way,  looking  to  some  public  object  (as,  for  example,  the  increase 
of  school  libraries),  or  do  they  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  county 
for  general  purposes? 

24.  Arc  policemen  and  constables  found  to  be  guilty,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  of  corruption  in  the  administration  of  their 
offices? 

25.  Arc  witnesses,  who  are  imprisoned  to  secure  their  testimony, 
confined  with  persons  arrested  for  crime?  Do  they  receive  any 
compensation  for  their  loss  of  time  while  thus  imprisoned? 

26.  Htis  the  death  penalty  been  abolished?  If  not,  for  what 
offenses  is  it  inflicted?  If  it  has  been  abolished,  for  how  long  a 
period  htis  the  new  system  been  in  force,  and  what  effect,  if  any, 
has  it  had  in  increasing  or  diminishing  the  crimes  for  which  it  was 
formerly  inflicted? 

27.  Has  the  method  of  indictment  by  a  grand  jury  been  abol- 
ished in  your  state,  and  if  so,  what  system  has  been  substituted  in 
its  place,  and  what  has  been  found  to  be  the  operation  of  the  new 
system?  Please  state  your  opinion  on  this  point,  and  the  grounds 
of  it.  If  not  abolished,  has  any  attempt  in  that  direction  been 
made? 

28.  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  found  to  be  any  considerable  variety 
in  the  instructions  given  to  juries  by  different  judges,  when  the 
question  of  insanity  is  at  issue? 

29.  Does  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  unfavorably  affect 
the  administration  of  justice?  Is  this  power  so  often  exercised 
as,  in  your  judgment,  to  constitute  an  abuse  thereot^  Would  it 
be  expedient  to  have  this  power  in  anyway  restricted  by  law,  and 
if  so,  what  limitations  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  likely  to  prove 
wise  and  etlective? 

30.  Arc  persons  sentenced  for  life  more  frequently  pardoned 
than  those  imprisoned  for  a  term  of  years?  If  yes,  wdiat  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  cause  of  the  diflerence? 

31.  Is  there  in  your  slate  a  system  of  annual  returns  of  crimi- 
nal statistics?  If  so,  what  are  the  items  of  information  embraced 
in  it,  and  to  what  olHcer  are  the  returns  made? 

32.  Has  any  code  of  criminal  j)r()cedure  l)een  adopted,  or  does 
the  common  law  practice  in  the  main  prevail? 

33.  What,  in  your  judgment,  if  any,  are  the  defects  in  the  exist- 
ing system  of  criminal  procedure,  and  what  suggestions  can  you 
offer  on  the  subject  of  improvements  to  be  made  therein? 

Victor  Cousin,  the  eminent  French  philosopher,  having  been, 
many  years  airo,  commissioned  l)y  his  government  to  examine  the 
school  system  of  Prussia,  in  submitting  the  report  of  his  observa- 
tions to  the  author ity  from  which  he  received  his  commission,  with 
a  felicity  of  expression  equal  to  the  patriotism  which  inspired  it, 
exclaimed  :  **  It  is  of  Prussia  that  I  speak,  but  it  is  of  France  that 
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I  think/'  In  liko  manner,  the  undersigneil,  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  present  aspect  of  the  prison  question  in  the  seveml  states 
of  our  Union,  while  they  unfold  thr  prison  systems  of  those  states, 
and  spread  liefore  the  Ivc*gi.shiturc  and  tlie  public  the  condition 
and  working  of  their  penal  and  ccirrectional  institutions,  have 
chiefly  in  view,  and  aim  chiefly  to  effect,  the  rcfonns  so  much  needed 
in  our  own  state. 

To  New  York  belongs  the  double  honor  of  having  given  to  the 
world  a  system  of  prison  discipline — that  known  as  the  Auburn, 
congregate  or  silent  systcMu — and  of  having  originated  the  class 
of  institutions  called  inditrereiitly  houses  of  refuge,  reform  schools, 
4c.,  Ac.  She  was  the  first  to  adopt,  with  efficiency,  the  peniten- 
iiwry  system  of  prison  discipline,  and  the  first  to  attempt  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  by  seeking  out  the  youthful  and  unprotected  who 
arc  in  the  way  of  temptation,  rcMMiing  them  from  vice,  and  ren- 
derinT  them  valuable  members  of  scH'icty,  through  the  agency  of 
religious,  mond  and  intellectual  instruction,  and  by  training  them 
to  industrious  and  orderly  habits.  In  neither  of  these  depart- 
ments  of  criminal  adnn'nistration.  howi^ver,  has  our  state  accom- 
plished all  that  could  have  been  desired.  Our  prison  system, 
owing  to  the  undue  influence  of  party  politics  in  its  administration 
and  other  causes,  has  failed  to  attain  that  degree  of  perfei^tion 
which  might  have  been  reiLsonably  expected  :  and  the  system  of 
juvenile  reformatories,  though  goo<l  and  effective  as  far  :is  it  goes, 
lacks  the  breadth  an<l  compjiss,  which  our  great  extent  of  territory 
and  our  large  iM)puhition,  especially  in  cities,  render  not  only  de- 
iurable  but  necessary. 

It  is  to  improve  and  perfect  our  penal  and  reformatory  system, 
to  impress  upon  it  a  character  worthy  of  our  civilization,  to  make 
it  a  model  for  other  States,  and  to  render  it  effective  in  acc*om- 
plishing  the  great  end  of  all  just  prison  discipline, — the  reforma- 
tion of  its  subjects  and  their  restoration  to  civil  life  as  honest  and 
industrious  citizens, — that  the  Prison  Association  has  so  much  at 
heartland  that  the  undersigned,  their  commissioners,  have,  at  their 
bidding,  devoted  so  much  time  and  labor  to  the  investigation, 
wbo«e  results  are  embodied  in  the  report,  which  they  have  the 
honor  to  ofltT,  in  the  ensuing  pages,  to  the  representatives  and  the 
people  of  the  Empire  State. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

State   Pkisons. 

Priiwn  cliHcipline  !  WImt  is  it  ?  What  are  its  principles,  aims, 
methods,  results?  What  its  coniicxiou  with  the  onwurd  march  of 
society,  of  civilization,  of  man?  What  relation  has  it  to  the  re- 
pression and  prevention  of  crime  ?  What  means  does  it  propose 
for  dimini.shin<;tlie  number  tioth  of  oflencesand  offenders  ?  What 
apparatus,  ajri'iicy.  macliinery  does  it  suggest  as  most  likely  to 
thin  the  ranks  and  lesson  the  activity  of  the  criminal  classes? 
Tliesi»  an*  pre^rnant  <|Ucstions,  which  are  to  be  considered,  and  a 
solution  M»ught,  in  the  ensuing  pages. 

In  all  the  wide  range  of  social  science,  in  all  the  varied  fields 
of  inquiry  which  connnand  the  study  of  the  friends  of  human 
happinens  and  pn»gress,  there  is  searcely  one  more  comprehensive, 
more  important,  more  inviting,  or  more  abundant  in  the  fnnta 
which  a  wise  culture  will  yield,  than  that  which  will  engage  the 
reader's  attention  in  the  details  ant]  discussions,  which  are  to  till 
up  the  page>i  of  the  present  report. 

The  science  of  punishment,  the  philosophy  which  investigates 
the  treatment  of  criminals,  hcdding  the  just  balance  betwcM'U  co- 
ercion and  reformation,  must  have  a  pi*ofound  interest  for  all  lovers 
of  the  human  race.  It  goes  down  to  the  foundations  of  public 
order.  It  touches  the  stability  and  security  of  the  pul)lic  peace. 
It  afli^^ts  the  etaiMvdness  of  human  life.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
pn>lcction  of  property  and  the  Siifety  of  our  homes  and  [lersons. 
It  lias  a  vital  relation  to  the  material  well-being  of  communities, 
and  a  yet  mttre  vital  relation  to  the  purity  of  public  morals  and 
the  redemption  of  multitudes  of  human  beings,  our  brothers  and 
4slers,  from  sin  and  sutfering.  It  addresses  at  once  the  head  and 
the  heart,  the  intellect  and  the  feelings.  It  attnicts  alike  the 
statistician  and  the  philanthropist,  the  student  of  |M>litical  econo- 
my and  the  laborer  in  the  cause  of  social  virtue  and  happiness. 
It  engages  tM|ually  the  atteutiim  of  the  statesman,  who  deals  with 
the  intere.«%ts, of  nations,  and  of  the  christian,  whose  thoughts  arc 
directed  to  the  concerns  of  eternity. 

It  in  thus  seen  how  wide  is  the  sco|>i*  of  this  inquiry,  and  how 
important  the  results  which  it  aims  to  accomplish. 

[Amem.  No.  35.J  4 
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We  have  spoken  above  of  details  and  discussions.  The  expres- 
sion indicates  the  method  of  the  following  essay.  Although 
history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the 
custom  of  the  philosophical  historian  to  draw  out  and  set  forth 
the  lessons  which  his  narrative  conveys.  In  like  manner,  discus- 
sion will,  throughout  these  pages,  be  mingled  with  statement;  the 
exhibition  of  principles  will  be  combined  with  the  exhibition  of 
facts.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  will  be  at  once  the  most  natural  in 
itself  and  the  most  entertaining  to  the  reader;  the  most  natural, 
because  principles  grow  out  of  facts,  as  the  fruit  grows  from  the 
blossom;  the  most  enteii;aining,  because  the  tedium  of  discussion 
will  be  relieved  and  enlivened  by  the  more  vivid  detail  of  narra- 
tive. 

SECTION  FIRST. 
Prison  Systems. 

The  subject  of  this  section  may  be  viewed  under  a  two-fold 
aspect;  the  inquiry  may  relate  to  the  internal  discipline  of  the 
prisons;  or  it  may  regard  the  several  classes  of  penal  institutions, 
into  which  are  received  those  who  have  violated,  or  been  arrested 
on  a  suspicion  of  having  violated,  the  laws. 

Under  the  first  of  these  relations,  there  are  two  systems  of 
imprisonment  in  the  United  States,  which  have  received  from  the 
places  where  they  severally  originated,  the  names  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Auburn  systems,  and  from  the  leading  elements  in 
''  their  respective  discipline,  those  of  the  separate  and  congregate 
or  silent  systems. 

The  separate  system  exists  nowhere  in  the  United  States  out  of 
Pennsylvania;  indeed,  it  may  be  almost  said  nowhere  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, except  in  the  Eastern  penitentiary,  at  Philadelphia:  for  we 
believe  that  the  system  is  very  imperfectly  enforced  in  the  few 
jails  that  profess  to  have  adopted  it;  certainly  this  is  so  in  those 
visited  by  the  commissioners;  and  the  same  appeared  to  us  to  be 
the  case  in  the  Western  penitentiary,  at  Pittsburgh.  Communi- 
cations between  prisoners,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  even  by  loud 
talking  from  cell  to  coll,  seemed  to  be  abundant  in  that  prison. 
We  visited  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners  in  their  cells,  in 
company  with  the  warden.  Dr.  Hugh  Campbell,  in  whose  presence, 
without  contradiction  from  him,  they  all  declared  that  communi- 
Cjition  wjis  constantly  kept  up  among  them.  One  man  said  that 
ho  would  know  every  prisoner  within  a  certain  distance  from  his 
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eell,  if  he  were  to  meet  him  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  they 
should  enter  into  convcnmtion  with  each  other.  Our  attention 
was  attracted,  in  one  of  the  cells  of  the  female  department,  by  a 
string  hanging  <lown  from  the  little  window  of  the  apaiiment, 
and,  on  inquiring  of  the  occupant  the  object  of  the  arrangement, 
we  received  for  annwer  that  it  wa8  designed  as  a  mediuin  for  con- 
reying  notes  to  the  inmates  of  the  a<ljoining  rooms.  We  natu- 
rally expressed  some  surprise  at  this  announcement,  and  the 
warden  explained  by  saying  that  eonmiunicating  in  this  way  had 
become,  by  usage,  a  sort  ol  [trescriptive  right,  a  kind  of  lex  lon\ 
which  was  usually  winked  at  by  the  authorities.  Whether  the 
same  privilege  is  extended  to  the  male  prisoners,  we  are  not 
infonued.  We  further  noticed  that  the  iron  pipes  for  conveying 
away  the  night  soil  of  the  cells  appeared  to  be  patched  in  spots, 
with  some  metallic  substance.  On  inquiry,  we  were  told  that  this 
was  solder,  used  for  tilling  up  holes  that  had  been  bored  in  the 
pipes  to  obtiiin  the  means  of  inter-conmninication.  We  were  in- 
formed that  a  murder  was  phumed,  an<l  all  the  details  arranged 
between  prisoners  (R'cupyirg  cells  on  opposite  sides  of  the  pai^sage, 
and  tifter  their  discharge  carried  into  effect,  as  previounlv  arranged. 
The  warden  himsidf  admits,  in  his  communication  to  us,  in  answer 
to  our  printed  questions,  that  (the  rule  of  non-intercourse  is  vio- 
lated by  prisoners  in  various  ways,  and  even  that  their  conmiuni- 
cations  can  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  mutually 
corrupting,  y  Dr.  Campbell  apin^ared  to  us  an  exi'ellent  and 
bumaue  christian  gentleman,  and  he  is,  we  believe,  eminent  in  his 
profession.  But.  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  or  cjuite  three 
score  years  and  ten,  and  without  any  pi-evious  exiH*ri<*nce  in  the 
management  of  prisons  or  prisoners,  he  had  been,  very  recently, 
called  to  be  the  head  of  this  grt^at  community  of  convicted  crimi- 
nals. They  evidently,  as  was  natural,  took  advantage  of  his  want 
of  knowledge  and  of  his  gentle,  kindly  dis|>osition,  to  treat  Ifim, 
if  not  with  |>ositive  disn's)H'Ct,  at  least  with  undue  familiarity, 
and  even  with  a  i>ertness  of  manner,  which  was  exceedingly  unbe- 
coming the  relation  existing  between  him  and  them.  As  an 
instance,  we  may  mention  that  the  occupant  of  one  of  the  cells 
rished  by  us,  in  his  pres4*nce  and  without  refnike  fn>m  him.  s^tid, 
in  loud  and  boisterous  tones,  that  sueh  a  system  of  imprisonment 
coald  have  lieen  invented  only  by  the  devil,  and  that  none  but 
deriU  ought  ever  to  be  subjected  to  it. 

It  ia  tbe  opinion  of  Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  a  most  intelligent  gen* 
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tleman,  who  has  bad  long  experience  as  a  prison  inspector  both  io 
England  and  Scotland — an  opinion  in  which  we  Goncur — ^thtt 
no  person,  unless  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  should  be 
appointed  a  prison  officer,  who  is  more  than  forty  years  old  ;  and 
that  a  preference  should  be  given,  other  things  being  equal,  to 
persons  considerably  younger  than  this.  The  reason  is  plain. 
The  science  of  punishment  and  the  science  of  moral  training,  like 
all  other  sciences,  require  a  close  and  special  study  of  their  prin- 
ciples. A  masteiy  of  these  principles  is  of  supreme  importance 
to  the  formation  of  a  good  prison  officer.  But  such  a  mastery  is 
the  work  of  time  and  patient  application,  and  requires,  to  secure 
it,  that  flexibility  and  elasticity  of  mind,  which  belong  to  the 
earlier  stages  of  man^s  existence.  The  rigidity  of  ago  is  unfavor- 
able to  new  acquisitions  in  paths  before  untrodden;  more  espe- 
cially on  a  subject/so  complex,  so  subtle,  so  manifold  in  its  rela- 
tions, and  so  profoundly  philosophical,  iis  that  of  prison  discipline.^ 
The  State  prison  of  New  Jersey,  at  Trenton,  was  organized  and 
for  many  years  conducted  on  the  Philadelphia  or  separate  plan; 
but  this  has  been  replaced  by  the  Auburn  or  congregate  system. 
The  change,  as  we  gather  from  the  prison  reports,  appears  to  have 
been  made  chiefly,  though  not  wholly,  on  financial  considerations. 
As  early  jis  1^40  the  board  of  inspectors  expressed  their  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  leformatory  power  of  the  system,  though  at  the 
same  time  t hoy  acknowledged  a  still  greater  distrust  of  that  to 
which  it  is  ()i)posed.  The  same  year  the  physician.  Dr.  James  B. 
Coleman,  attacked  the  system  with  much  vigor,  as  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  both  body  and  mind  ;  as  diminishing  the  force  of  the 
prisoner's  organs  generally,  and  particularly  weakening  the  mus- 
cular fibre  :  as  obstructing  the  lymi)hatic  glands  and  vitiating  the 
nervous  action  :  Jts  weakening  the  ]>owers  of  the  mind,  and  in 
some  cases  i)r()(lucing  absolute  deran<ronient.  lie  states  that  there 
wen*  at  tliat  time,  among  one  hundred  and  liftj'-two  prisoners, 
twelve  deranged  men.  some  of  whom  had  become  so  '* from  the 
nature*  of  the  eonflnement.'-  Dr.  Coleman  renewed  these  assaults 
on  sueees.sive  years,  and  in  1^4()  attacked  it  as  deficient  in  the 
reformatory  i)ower  claimed  for  it  by  its  advocates.  He  says: 
**To  shut  a  man  up  alone  in  a  narrow,  imperfectly  ventilated  and 
poculy  lighted  cell,  with  a  view  to  reformation  of  mind,  para- 
mount to  all  other  considerations,  tor  him  there  to  work  a  change 
of  feeling  in  the  gloom  of  solitude,  embittered  by  recollections  of 
the  past  and  paralyzed  by  the  prospect  of  the  future,  this  condi- 
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lion  is  moet  effectual  to  drive  him  mad,  or  reduce  him  to  ]ml>e- 
cility,  beaidea  inducing  organic  dineaHea  ahnoMt  incurable.**  From 
time  to  time,  during  the  following  yoara,  the  financial- aspect  of 
the  question  waa  rec*allcd,  and  the  H<*ant>'  returns  from  convict 
labor  referred  to  an  calling  for  thc»  earnest  consideration  of  the 
Leginlature.  Under  thow»  HUcre^Hive  lilow« — theae  arguments 
drawn  from  the  non-n»ff>rmatory  chanicter  of  the  diKcipline,  the 
phyai4*al  and  mental  health  of  the  priHonerH,  and  the  material 
interests  of  the  State — the  system  was  gradually  i*elaxed,  until  in 
1850  a  joint  committee  of  the  licgislatun*  n»p<)rte<l  a.M  follows: 
••  The  prison  is  now  so  full  that  the  system  of  solitary  confinement 
is,  in  practice,  <lisregarded,  many  cells  having  two  or  more  prison- 
ers. •  •  •  The  mode  of  working  the  prisoners,  its  at  present 
pursued,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  <'onnnittee,  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  State.  •  .  •  •  The  advantages  of  the  work- 
bouse  system  are  so  obvious  that  this  committee  does  not  consider 
it  mH*ei««ary  to  go  into  lengthy  details.  •  •  •  With  a  well 
c^ablishetl  system,  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  ccmnnittee 
that  the  State  prison  will  afford  an  inerune  sufficient  to  sustain 
itaelf.  and  in  a  few  years  reimlnirse  the  full  amount  now  asked 
for  (liO.OtH)).  •  •  •  From  this  statement  it  will  be  |K»rceived 
that  the  conmiittee  an*  justified  in  recommending  the  workhouse 
system  for  its  jiecuniary  advantages.  All  exjicrienee  proves  that 
Ibe  liealth  of  the  prisoner  is  materially  afftvted  liy  solitary'  con- 
finement, and  consecpu^ntly  the  mond  improvement  so  much  <le- 
•iretl  is  entirely  prevented.  Kn>ken  down  in  health,  with  all  the 
better  feelings  of  manh(H>d  cru.>hed  out,  moral  improvement  is 
out  of  the  (piestion." 

From  this  time  the  st»i>arate  wystem  was  wholly,  as  it  had  l>e- 
fore  l>een  partially,  abandcmed:  and  the  eongn*gate  system  was 
tbeneeforth  substituted  in  its  place.  While  moral  considerations 
were  not  excluded,  it  is  evi<lent,  both  fnmi  the  spirit  and  the 
letU*r  of  the  foregoing  report,  as  it  is  from  other  official  docu- 
mrnta  not  cite<l,  that  financial  considerations  were  most  potent  in 
effecting  the  change. 

The  State  prison  of  Khode  Island,  at  Pnividence.  has  had  a 
timiUr  histor}*.  It  was  conuuenced,  like  that  of  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Philadelphia  plan,  having  been  o|)ened  for  the  rect*ption  of 
pffiioiieni  the  first  day  of  Xovemln'r,  1838,  Dr.  Thomas  Cleave- 
land,  m  very  intelligent  gentleman,  was  appointed  warden,  and 
iaatnicted  to  visit  the  Eastern  penitentiar}'  of  Pennsylvania 
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and  the  Penitentiary  of  New  Jersey^  that  he  might  possess  hhil' 
self,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  course  pursued  in  other  similar  in- 
stitutions, and  so  be  enabled  to  profit  by  their  experience  in 
organizing  and  managing  that  of  Rhode  Island.  Doubts  very 
early  sprang  up  as  to  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  the  separate 
system.  Junt  four  years  subsequent  to  the  opening  of  the  insti- 
tution, the  inspectors,  in  their  Annual  Report,  recommended  to 
the  Legislature  that  they  ''cause  a  full  examination  to  be  made 
of  the  State  prison,  with  a  view  to  deciding^hether  the  present 
mode  of  separate  confinement  be  not  expensiye  to  the  State  and 
injurious  to  the  minds  of  the  convicts."  They  add:  **Of  the 
thirty-seven  convicts  who  have  been  committed  to  the  prison,  six 
have  become  insane.  Several  othei-s  have,  at  times,  exhibited 
slight  symptoms  of  derangement. 'V 

The  recommendation  of  the  inspectors  was  acted  upon  by  the 
Legislature,  and  the  result  was  that  a  change  from  the  Philadel- 
phia to  the  Auburn  system  was  begun  the  following  yea^>and 
fully  carried  into  clfect  during  the  year  next  ensuing  thereafter. 
In  an  able  paper,  submitted  to  the  Legislature  in  October,  1844, 
by  Dr.  Cleaveland,  warden  of  the  prison,  that  officer  sets  forth, 
with  much  fullness  of  detail,  the  considerations  which  led  to  the 
change.  lie  says  that  it  resulted  from  **  a  careful  observation, 
extending  through  a  period  of  more  than  four  years,  of  the  inju- 
rious and  alarming  effects  of  solitary  imprisonment  upon  the  men- 
tal and  physical  condition  of  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  it." 
He  describes  the  system  as  a  "slow,  corroding  process,  carrjnng 
its  subjects  to  the  derangement  or  destruction  both  of  body  and 
mind.''  He  avers  that  **of  the  forty  prisoners,  committed  while 
the  strictly  solitary  system  was  in  operation,  ten,  or  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  number,  manifested  decided  jsymptoms  of  derangement'' 
He  further  observes:  "  Without  dwellinir  on  the  greater  cxpeu- 
siveness  of  the  solitary  plan,  its  effects  on  general  health,  its  fail- 
ure to  deter  from  crime,  according  to  the  i)romise  held  out,  and 
various  other  objections,  I  would  remark  that  the  advantage 
claimed  for  it,  of  greater  calmness  of  demeanor  and  easier  sub- 
mission to  the  rules  of  the  place,  on  the  part  of  the  solitary  pris- 
oner, has  not  been  realized  here.  On  the  contrary,  solitude  has 
been  found  to  produce  restless  irritability  and  a  peevishness  of 
disposition,  impatient  of  the  unnatural  restraint  imposed  on  the 
reluctant  body  and  mind,  difficult  to  be  dealt  with;  while,  in  the 
performance  of  social  labor,  in  silence,  the  men  have  been  better 
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subject  to  control,  and  have  required  less  frequent  exertions  of 
authorit J  than  before.  When  shut  up  in  the  celU,  they  exercised, 
under  the  cravings  of  the  social  instinct,  which  walls  and  chains 
cannot  repress,  every  contrivance  that  ingenuity  could  suggest,  by 
means  of  the  window  and  the  pipes  passing  through  the  cells,  to 
hold  Home  communication  with  each  other,  and  they  were  more 
frei|uently  successful  than  would  have  been  supposed  |K)8sibIe. 
While,  on  the  other *hand,  when  the  strict  seclusion  of  the  cells 
was  done  away,  and  the  senses  of  the  prisoners  were  once  more 
opened  to  a  portion  of  their  accus^tomed  impressions,  and  the 
social  nature  hud  been  partially  relieved,  by  permitting  company 
without  conversation,  a  very  marked  change  canlb  over  the  pris- 
oneis,  and  they  nuuiifested  mosst  clearly  to  the  obs4?rver  by  their 
greater  che(»rfulneHs,  alacrity  in  labor,  and  prompter  compliance 
with  orderet,  that  their  condition  was  much  improved,  and  that 
they  were  sensible  of  it." 

The  whole  argument  is  thus  summed  up:  **Upon  a  review  of 
facU  like  those  I  have  now  detailed,  it  is  impossible  for  mo  to 
hesitate  in  condemning  the  penal  system  of  solitary  continement. 
Were  it  preferable  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  (and  the  case 
is  widely  the  reverse,)  we  could  not  hesitate  in  deciding  the 
question  lM*tween  economy  and  humanity." 

While  the  state  prisons  of  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey  have 
thus  the  same  general  history,  the  change  of  system  in  them  ia 
distinguished  by  two  marked  differences.  In  Khode  Ii>Iand,  the  "' 
separate  system  was  of  shorter  duration,  and  was  given  up  chiefly 
on  moral  anil  humane  considerations;  in  New  Jersey,  it  i*ontinued 
much  longer,  and  was  replac*ed  by  the  rival  system  mainly,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  reasons  connecti»d  with  the  pecuniary  interests  of  ^ 
the  inntitution. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  as  already  stated,  the  se}Mirate  system  of 
iaiprisonment  in  the  United  States  is  confined  at  present  to  the 
atate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  exists  in  vigor  only  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Wherever  else  the  exi>eriment  has  been  tried  in 
our  country,  it  has  failed.  Are  we  to  conclude  from  this  that 
separate  imprisonment  is  worthless?  In  our  ju<lgment,  by  no 
BMAiia.  On  the  contr^y,  weare  of  the  opinion  that,  in  its  proper 
place,  it  has  an  immense  value.  We  shall  have  occasion,  l>efore 
eoocluding  this  report,  to  state  our  views  more  at  large  on  thia 
point,  and  will  now  only  remark,  in  passing,  that,  a{iart  from 
i  of  arrest,  where  no  other  sort  of  imprisonment  should  be 
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tolcratecl,  the  utility  of  separate  imprisonment  lies,  as  we  conceive, 
not  in  emi)l()ying  it  as  a  complete  system  in  itself,  but  as  the 
initial  part  of  a  system  which,  beginning  in  a  species  of  confine- 
ment intensely  penal  in  its  character,  ends  in  a  form  of  restriction 
so  slightly  penal,  that  it  is  but  one  remove  from  entire  freedom. 

Everywhere,  then,  beyond  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  the  sys- 
tem of  imprisonment  in  the  United  States  is  that  which  is  called, 

^^  indifferently,  the  Auburn,  congregate,  or  silent  system.  Tl^  last 
of  these  designations,  however,  has  become,  in  some  prisons^  quite 
inapplicable.  Some  do  not  even  claim  to  conduct  their  discipline 
upon  the  strictly  silent  system;  in  others,  where  the  claim  is  made, 
the  rule  of  silence  has  but  a  partial  enforcement;  while,  in  com- 
paratively few  is  the  rigidity  of  the  old  discipline  of  absolute 
non-intercourse  maintained  in  full  force. 

The  separate   and  silent  systems  have,  notwithstanding  their 

-^  diversity,  a  common  basis.  Isolation  and  labor  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  both.  They  are  fundamental  principles  of  both,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideal  on  which  they  were  formed.  The  difference  is 
one  of  application;  of  mode,  and  not  of  principles  In  one,  the 
isolation  is  effected  by  an  absolute  bodily  separation  by  day  as 
well  as  by  night,  and  the  labor  is  performed  in  the  cell  of  each 
individual  convict.  In  the  other,  the  labor  is  performed  in  com- 
mon workshops,  and  the  isolation  at  night  is  secured  by  the  con- 
finement of  the  prisoners  in  separate  cells,  but  during  the  day  is 
of  amoral  species,  being  effected  by  the  enforcement,  so  far  as 
such  a  thing  is  possible,  of  an  absolute  silence.  The  bodies  of  the 
prisoners  are  together,  but  their  souls  are  apart;  and^  w'hile  there 
is  a  material  societ3%  there  is  a  mental  solitude..  Such  is  the 
theory  on  which  the  respective  systems  are  founded;  but  in 
neither  do  the  facts  ever  fully  correspond  to  the  ideal. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  aspect  of  this  subject — that  which 
relates  to  the  series  of  penal  and  correctional  institutions  forming 
the  prison  systems  of  the  several  States  and  of  Canada.  In  most 
of  the  States  visited  by  us  there  are  three  clusses  of  these  insti- 
tutions, viz :  State  prisons,  county  jails,  and  reform  sehoola  or 
refuges.  Two,  however — Delaware  and  West  Virginia — have  no 
State  prisons,  and  four — Delaware,  West  Virginia,  Indiana  and 
New  Jersey — no  reformatories,  though  the  last  named  of  these 
States  is  likely  to  have  one  soon.  Several  States  have  one  or  two 
prisons  of  a  grade  intermediate  between  the  State  prison  and  the 
county  jail,  called  by  different  name« — house  of  correction,  work- 
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lionae,  bridewell,  etc.  No  State  has  a  complete  system  of  such 
institutions  except  Massachusetts,  although  in  Connecticut  every 
county  jail  is  at  the  same  time  a  workhouse.  New  York  has  nIx 
prisons,  called  penitentiaries,  intermediate  between  her  slati* 
prisons  and  her  county  jails;  but  they  are  all  local  institutions, 
created  by  special  statutes  and  nmniiged  by  the  authorities  of  the 
counties  in  which  they  are  situated,  though  receiving,  except  those 
in  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Kings,  innmtes  from  the  adjoin- 
ing counties,  for  whose  board  they  receive  a  certain  stipulate<l 
weekly  com|>ensation,  besides  the  avails  of  their  labor  during  their 
impriM)uient.  One  of  these — the  Albany  jK^nitentiary,  under  the 
charge  of  Gen.  Pilsbury — is,  in  effect,  a  yuited  States  prison, 
receiving  by  contract  all  i>ersons  sentenced  for  felonies  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  during  the  late  civil  war  a  laige  number 
of  prisoners  of  state. 

lk*sides  these,  there  is  another  class  of  prisons  in  all  the  states, 
and  jn  »ome  of  them  quite  numerous,  called  indifferently  station- 
bouses,  guard-houses  and  lock-ups.  They  are  little  noticed  and 
little  known,  and  yet  very  important.  They  stand  in  great  need 
of  reform,  being,  as  a  class,  the  most  filthy,  cramped,  comfortless 
and  ill-managed  of  all  our  penal  establishments.  They  would  be 
the  most  demoralizing,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  their  inmates  re- 
main commonly  only  a  few  hours,  and  seldom  more  than  a  few  days. 

With  these  general  remarks  we  offer  a  few  brief  details  touch- 
ing the  prison  systems  of  the  individual  states,  regarded  in  the 
light  in  which  we  are  now  contemplating  the  subject : 

Connedicui. —  1.  A  state  prison  at  Wetherstield.  2.  A  county 
j^il,  which  is  also  a  workhouse,  in  each  county.  3.  A  state  reform 
•cbool  at  West  Meriden,  and  the  Watkinson  Juvenile  Asylum  and 
Farm  Si*hool  at  Ilartfoid. 

Driatrare. — The  only  clsiss  of  prisons  in  this  state  are  county 
jails,  of  which  there  is  one  in  each  county.  The  principal  jail  is 
at  New  Castle,  in  which  are  confined  prisoners  convicted  of  state 
priaon  offences.  An  act  has  In^en  paased  by  the  Legislature  to 
establish  a  reform  sc*hool,  but  as  yet  it  remains  a  dead  letter  in 
llie  atatute  lM>ok. 

Jllinois. — 1.  A  state  prison  at  Joliet.  2.  A  city  prison  in 
Chioigo,  called  the  bridewell.  3.  County  jails — the  whole  num- 
ber of  counties  in  the  state  being  one  hundred  and  two,  and  of 
jaib  about  eighty.     4.  A  reform  school  at  Chicago. 

Imdiama. — 1.  Two  state  prisons,  one  at  Jeffersonville  and  the 
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other  at  Michigan  City.  2.  County  jails.  There  are  no  prisons 
of  an  intermediate  grade  and  no  juvenile  reformatories.  This  and 
West  Virginia  are  the  only  states  visited  by  the  commissioners,  in 
which  no  movement  has  been  made  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  this  latter  class  of  institutions. 

^  Kentucky. — 1.  A  state  prison  at  Frankfort.  2.  A  workhouse 
at  Louisville  (city  prison).  3.  County  jails,  4.  A  house  of  refuge 
at  Louisville,  opened  for  the  reception  of  inmates  in  July,  1865. 
Maine. — 1.  State  prison  at  Thomaston.  2.  Two  houses  of  cor- 
rection. 3.  County  jails,  4.  State  reform  school  at  Cape  £liza> 
beth. 

^  Maryland. — 1.  Stat^  prison  at  Baltimore.  2.  Baltimore  city  jail. 
3.  County  jails,  one  in  each  of  the  twenty-one  counties  oi  the 
state.     4.  A  house  of  refuge  at  Baltimore. 

Massachns€tts.-r-T\iQ  prison  system  of  this  state  is  more  com- 
plete, and  the  prisons  themselves,  in  our  judgment,  better  manned 
and  better  managed,  than  in  any  other  of  the  states j^isited  by  us. 
The  whole  series  of  institutions,  constituting  or  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  prison  system,  are  the  following:  1.  A  state 
prison,  at  Charlestown,  into  which  male  convicts  only  are  received. 
2.  A  jail  in  each  county,  in  which  are  confined  persons  arrested 
and  awaiting  trial,  and  those  who  are  temporarily  detained  prior 
to  their  transfer  to  some  other  prison  in  execution  of  sentence.  3. 
A  house  of  correction  in  each  county,  which  receives  only  prison- 
ers in  execution  of  sentence,  and  where  all  the  inmates  are  re- 
quired to  labor.  All  females,  convicted  of  otfences  against  the 
laws,  are  sentenced  to  the  houses  of  correction,  or  to  another 
class  of  prisons  to  be  immediately  named.  The  two  classes  of 
county  prisons,  the  house  of  correction  and  the  jail,  though  quite 
distinct  in  their  functions,  are  generally  in  the  same  enclosure  and 
under  the  same  management.  4.  Houses  of  industry.  These  are 
much  the  same  thing  as  the  houses  of  correction,  only  under  an- 
other name.  We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  there  are  any  houses 
of  industry,  other  than  that  on  Deer  island,  in  Boston  harbor.  5. 
State  reform  schools.  Of  these  there  are  three:  one  for  boys,  at 
Westborough;  a  second  for  boys  (nautical),  kept  on  board  twa 
ships,  stationed  one  at  Boston  and  the  other  at  New  Bedford;  and 
a  third  for  girls,  at  Lancaster.  6.  Female  refuges.  These  are 
** homes"  for  the  reception  of  discharged  or  pardoned  female  pri- 
soners. There  are  two  of  them; 'one  at  Springfield,  the  other  at 
Dedham.     They  are  private  establishments,  but  are  aided  by  the 
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state.  Such  establishmenta  are  esacDtial  aidi  to  society  in  its  great 
work  of  reforming  criminals,  and  the  state  does  well  to  assist 
them  with  contributions  from  the  public  treasury.  7.  A  sta(<* 
agencyfor  the  encouragement  and  aid  of  discharged  male  prisonern.  ' 
The  aim  is  to  procure  employment  for  thonif  and  to  afford  them 
subsistence  while  seeking  it.  The  fund  for  this  object  is  made  up^ 
in  part,  of  contrifiuliouH  by  the  state,  and,  in  part,  of  private 
benefactions.  The  state  officer  who  has  charge  of  this  fund  is 
called  the  **  agent  for  discharged  convicts/'  This  agency,  and  the 
female  refuges  nnme<l  under  the  last  head,  are  important  supple* 
ments  to  the  prison  syideni.  8.  Truant  schools,  another  class  of 
reformatory,  or  more  properly,  i>erhaps,  preventive  institutions. 
The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Boston  House  of  Reformaticm,  estab- 
lifihed  in  1827,  and  accommodating,  on  an  average,  about  two  hun- 
dred pupils.  Other  sc*hools  of  this  class  exint  in  Koxbury,  Cam- 
bridge,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Ix)well  and  New  Ik^dford.  These 
accoomiodate,  altogether,  some  two  hundred  more  truant  and 
vagrant  children.  They  are  supported  by  the  several  towns  and 
cities  which  send  pupils  to  them,  the  practice  l)eing,  sometimes, 
to  send  truants  from  towns  which  have  no  such  schools.  As  a 
general  rule  they  ai-e  sc»nt  by  police  authority.  9.  Private  reform 
schools.  The  largest  of  these  is  a  Koman  Catholic  refonnatory  in 
Uodton,  under  the  care  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocei«e,  having  a 
capa&*ity  for  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  Iniys.  The  oldest  is 
the  Farm  School,  on  Thompson's  inland,  in  lioston  harbor.  It 
contains,  usually,  a  hundred  bi>ys,  more  or  less.  There  is  a  Hirni* 
lar  school  at  West  Newton,  containing  a  family  of  about  thirty 
boys;  and  another  is  incorporated,  but  not  yet  e^tab  I  itched,  at 
Salem.  The<»e  institutions  have  not,  so  far,  been  aided  by  the 
•late,  being  all  su<itaiiH*d  by  private  charity;  but  the  proi>osition 
has  been  made,  and  in  gaining  favor,  to  aid  them  from  the  public 
Irrasury.  10.  Guard  housc*s,  or  loi*k-ups.  Kach  town  of  3,000 
iflbaliitaots  is  required  to  maintain  at  least  one.  This  law  is,  in 
maoy  cases,  disregarded;  yet  the  number  of  prisons  of  this  clase 
b  something  over  one  hundred.  Such,  then,  is  the  pi*nal  and  cor- 
recticiual  system  of  Massachusetts,  and  so  many  and  multiform 
the  institutions  and  classes  of  institutions  which  com|K)iie  it.  It 
is  ttot  perfect,  es{MH;ially  in  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  worked; 
bat  it  makes  a  nearer  approximation  to  that  standard  than  is  else* 
where  to  be  met  with  in  our  country;  and  it  will  surely  be  acknow* 
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ledged  that  it  indicates  at  once  a  broad  reach  of  benevolence  in 
the  citizens,  and  a  wise  and  liberal  policy  in  the  Legislature. 

Michigan, — 1.  State  prison,   at  Jackson.     2.  Honse  of  correc- 
tion, at  Detroit.  3.  County  jai Is.    4.  State  reform  school,  at  Ltansing. 
^  Missouri, — 1.  State   prison,  at  Jefferson  City.     2.  Workhouse, 
at  St.  Louis.     3.  County  jails.     4.  House  of  refuge,  at  St.  Louis. 

iVew?  Jersey, —  1.  State  prison,  at  Trenton.  2.  County  jails. 
3.  State  reform  school,  not  yet  located.  The  movement  is  in  good 
hands,  and  vigorously  prosecuted.  The  benevolent  design  of  the 
Legislature  will,  no  doubt,  be  speedily  carried  into  full  eflTect. 

J^eic  Hampshire, — 1.  State  prison,  at  Concord.  2.  County' 
jails.     3.  State  reform  school  at  Manchester. 

New  York. — 1.  Three  state  prisons,  viz:  at  Sing  Sing,  Auburn 
and  Dannemora.  That  at  Sing  Sing  alone  receives  female  prison- 
ers. Indeed,  the  female  prison  at  that  place  is,  in  effect,  a  dis- 
tinct institution,  having  separate  buildings  and  an  administnition 
of  its  own,  wholly  by  female  oflBicers,  the  supplies  only  being 
procured  by  the  authorities  of  the  male  prison.  2.  Six  peniten- 
tiaries, which  are  local  prisons.  3.  County  jails,  4.  Juvenile 
reformatories.  (1.)  -^  house  of  refuge,  with  male  and  female  de- 
partments, on  ItandalTs  island,  county  of  New  York,  under  the 
care  of  an  incorporated  society,  but  receiving  State  aid.  (2.)  A 
house  of  refuge  for  boys  only,  at  Rochester,  jSIonroe  county:  a 
state  institution.  (3.)  A  juvenile  asylum,  in  New  York,  similar 
in  its  general  scope  to  the  two  preceding,  though  not  strictly 
punitive,  but  rather  preventive  and  reformatory.  (4.)  A  like  in- 
stitution under  the  care  of  the  society  for  the  protection  of  des- 
titute Koman  Catholic  children.  (5.)  A  truant  home,  at  Brook- 
lyn, designed  for  very  young  transgressors;  chiefly  indeed,  as  the 
name  imports,  truant  and  vagrant  children,  (ti.)  A  truant  home, 
at  Kochester,  similar  to  the  above.  The  juvenile  asylum,  men- 
tioned above,  is  authorized,  by  a  law  recently  passed,  to  receive 
truant  children.  7.  A  Children's  Aid  Society,  at  Now  York. 
8.  Guard  houses,  or  lock-ups. 

Ohio, —  1.  State  prison,  at  Columbus.  2.  City  prison,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, with  male  and  female  branches,  entirely  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate from  each  other.  3.  County  jails.  4.  Correctional  institu- 
tions, viz:  (1.)  A  house  of  refuge,  at  Cincinnati.  (2.)  A  state 
reform  farm,  near  Lancaster. 

Pennsylvania, — 1.  Two  state  prisons — the  Eastern  penitenti- 
ary, at  Philadelphia;   and  the  Western   ditto,   at  Pittsburg.     2. 
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County  jaik.  3.  Correctional  iriHtitutioiui,  viz:  (1.)  A  bouae  of 
refuge,  mt  Philadelphia,  for  white  hoy»  and  girls.  (2.)  A  house 
of  refuge,  same  place,  for  colored  children,  of  l>oth  sexes.  (3.) 
A  house  of  refuge  for  both  sexes,  at  Pittsburg. 

Rhode  Inland. — 1.  State  prison,  at  Providence.  2.  County 
Jaib.     8.  Reform  school,  at  Providence. 

VtrmofU. — 1.  State  prison,  at  Windsor.  2.  County  jails.  3. 
A  reform  farm  sc;hool  for  juvenile  delinquents,  which  has  gone 
into  o|)eration  since  the  visit  of  the  commissioners.  Its  location 
lA  not  known  by  them. 

WesU  Virginia. — This  young  state,  born  amid  the  convulsions 
of  civil  war,  ha^  as  yet  but  one  class  of  prisons — the  county  jails. 
Perwms  convicted  of  felonies  are  imprisoned  in  the  conmion  jail 
of  Wheeling,  at  present  the  capital  of  the  state. 

Wisconsin. — 1.  State  prison,  at  Waupun.  2.  A  hoiuie  of  cor- 
rection, at  Milwaukee.  3.  County  jails.  4.  A  reform  school,  at 
Waukesha. 

Canada. — 1.  Provincial  penitentiary,  at  Kingston.  2.  County 
jaiU  in  Up|K>r  Canada,  and  district  jails  in  Ix)wer  Canacla.  3. 
Two  reformatory  prisons;  one  in  each  of  the  provinces. 

Notwithstanding  the  encomiums  liestowed,  in  a  former  paragragh, 
on  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  prison  system  of  Ma^sachu- 
iM*tta,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  there 
i»  no  approach  to  perfection  in  luiy  of  the  systems  which  have 
fallen  under  our  obscr\ation.  The  one  supreme  aim  of  all  public 
punishment  is  the  protection  of  soi^iety  by  the  pn»vention  of 
crime.  A  system  of  prison  disc*ipline,  which,  combined  with  other 
agencies  to  be  hert»after  indicated,  would  banish  crime  from  so- 
ciety and  secure  a  universal  ol>ser>'iuice  of  the  laws,  would  be  , 
fairly  entitled  to  l>e  regarded  as  perft^-t;  and,  in  proportion  as 
such  system  should  approxinuite  the  n*sult  stated,  would  be  its 
approoch  to  the  standard  of  |ierfection. 

Now,  whatever  dilTerenws  of  opinion  may  exist  among  penolo- 
gists on  other  (piestions  embraced  in  the  general  science  of  prison 
discipliue,  there  is  one  |>oint  on  which  there  may  l>e  said  to  be  an 
almoiil  if  not  quite  perfec*t  unanimity,  viz:  that  the  moral  cure  of 
criminals,  adult  as  well  as  juvenile,  their  restoration  to  virtue  and 
*'  the  spirit  of  a  sound  mind,*'  is  the  In^st  means  of  attaining  the 
eml  ID  view, — the  repression  and  extiq>ation  of  crime:  and  hence 
ibal  reformation  is  the  primary  ol>je<*t  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  ad* 
ainiatnitian  of  penal  justice.     We  have  only,    then,  to  ask  our 
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selves  the  question,  first,  ^liow  far  any  given  penal  system  aims  at 
the  reformation  of  its  subjects,  and  secondly,  with  what  degree  of 
wisdom  and  efficiency  it  pursues  that  end,  to  have  an  infallible 
gauge  wherewith  to  mark  it«  approach  to  or  recession  from  the 
standard  of  perfection. 

There  is  not  a  prison  system  in  the  United  States,  which,  tried 
by  cither  of  these  tests,  would  not  be  found  wanting,  ci'here  is 
not  one,  we  feel  convinced — always  excepting  the  <Iepartment 
which  has  the  care  of  juvenile  delinquents — not  one  which  seeks 
the  reformation  of  its  subjects  Jis  a  primary  object;  and  even  if 
this  were  true  of  any  of  them,  there  is  not  one,  with  the  exception 
above  noted,  which  pursues  the  end  named  by  the  agencies  most 
likely  to  accomplish  it.  /They  are  all,  so  far  as  adult  prisoners 
are  concerned,  lacking  in  a  supreme  devotion  to  the  right  aim;  all 
lacking  in  the  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  their  scope;  all 
lacking  in  the  aptitude  and  efficiency  of  their  instruments;  and 
all  lacking  in  the  employment  of  a  wise  and  effective  machinery 
to  keep  the  whole  in  healthy  and  vigorous  action. 

Having  given  in  this  section  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  prison  sys- 
tems of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  having  stated  the 
opinion  that  they  are  all,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  deficient  in 
their  principles  and  methods,  it  miiy  be  proper,  at  this  point, 
briefly  to  sketch  the  system  which,  after  the  best  thought  we 
have  been  able  to  trive  to  the  subject,  appears  to  us  most  wisely 
adapted  to  the  ends  of  a  just  and  true  prison  discipline. 

As  a  preparatory  step,  we  would  havi^  a  law  enacted,  by  which 
tlu'  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  state  should  be  made 
compulsory."  Every  child  should  be  compelled,  within  a  certain 
range  of  ycai-s,  to  attend  regularly  some  school,  either  public  or 
private;  or,  if  parents  desire  a  more  select  education  for  their 
offspring,  they  should  bercipiired  to  show  that  they  are  receiving, 
during  the  legal  age,  adequate  instruction  at  home.  No  half-way 
mea>iiivs,  no  patchwork  legislation  will  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  Ill  is  far  better  to  force  educaticm  upon  the  people  than  to 
force  thciii  into  })risoii-  lo  exi)iate  crimes, /<>f  which  neglect  or 
ignorance  has  been  the  o»  tasiiui.  Deep  and  broad  foundations  of 
moral  and  religious,  no  less  than  of  intellectual  character  must  be 
laid  in  our  conunon  schools,  despite  the  obstacles  that  bigotry  and 
sectarian  jealousy  may  throw  in  the  way;  and  the  children  of  the 
state  must  be  there,  even  by  compulsion,  if  need  be,  to  be  so 
trained. 
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Thb  CMential  preliminary  aid  being  thus  secured^  the  first  in 
our  series  of  establishments,  looking  to  the  repression  of  crime, 
should  Ih?  institutions  of  a  preventive  ehanicter.  Here,  indeed,  to 
our  view,  is  the  real  field  of  promine.  The  problem  is  to  stay 
the  current  of  crimr>  to  turn  it  back  upon  itKi^lf,  and  to  dry  up 
its  fountain-heads.  In  studying  thin  (pieHtion,  the  mind  tunis 
instinctively  to  childhood  n^  the  true  fiidd  of  eflort  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  desired  end. 

Two  class4's  of  institution-*,  it  appears  to  us,  are  needed  and  are 
Mifficient  at  this  stage  of  the  work-  public  nurseries  and  indus- 
trial >»chool>. 

l^uTdic  nurseries Yor  children  of  two  or  three  to  five  or  six  years 
old,  of  pauper  parents,  and  perhaiKs  of  some  others,  are  the  first 
link,  the  earliest  agency  in  the  prevention  of  crime  in  youth  and 
manluHid.  The  importance  of  this  class  of  institutions  will  appear 
evident  when  it  is  considered  thatijic  fir^t  impressions  made  upon 
the  mind,  whether  irood  or  evil,  an*  the  most  lasting  and  the  most 
difficult  to  eradicate  .,  All  exiHMicnce  shows  that  such  impressions 
received  in  early  childhood,  and  the  habits  fonncd  at  that  tender 
ape,  usiuilly  cxerciHC  a  controling  influence  throughout  the  jieriod 
of  youth.  Accordingly,  it  is  from  the  cla^  of  children  who  re- 
ceive their  impressions  and  form  their  habits  in  the  streets,  from 
the  age  of  four  to  ten  years,  that  our  reformatories,  jails,  houses 
of  correction  and  state  prisons  are  mainly  peopled.  Is  it  possi- 
ble, then,  to  exaggerate  the  importance  to  s<H*iety  of  institutions 
such  as  those  here  proposed?  Ought  not  systematic  and  energetic 
measures  to  be  directed  by  legislators,  as  well  as  philanthropists, 
to  this  department  of  prevention?  '  Can  any  system  of  legislation 
which  aims  at  the  suppression  and  extinction  of  crime  overlook 
s<i  i>otent  an  agency  to  that  end  as  the  one  here  recommended, 
mod  yet  lay  claim  to  the  attributes  of  sag2U*ity  and  humanity? 
Hen»  the  serpent  may  Ik?  cru-hed  in  thi»  egg,  the  hydra  strangled 
ID  the  birth,  the  harvest  of  evil  nipped  in  its  first  sprouting.  A 
fact  lN*aring  on  this  subjei*t,  at  once  instructive  and  encouraging, 
ia  mentioned  in  a  Govennnent  tte|K)rt  on  Prisons  in  France.  It 
m  worth  re|>eating  here.  A  vast  numlK>r  of  abimdoned  children 
in  thai  country  are  received,  almost  from  birth,  into  foundling 
asyluins,  where  they  are  cared  f«>r  and  educated,  till  they  are  of  a 
0uital>le  age  to  put  out;  yet  the  numla»r  of  children  reared  in 
tlieae  asylums,  who  have  subse(|uently  found  their  way  into  prison, 
m  quite  inaigoificant — a  striking  proof  of  the  almost  omnipotent 
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power  of  early  (the  very  earliest)  moral,  religious,  intellectual 
and  industrial  training,,  as  a  security  against  the  conunission  of 
crime. 

The  jindustrial  school^  whether  called  by  th^t  name  or  some 
other — ^truant,  ragged,  or  whatever  it  may  be — is  the  next  link, 
the  second  agency  in  the  preventive  part  of  the  system.  JThe 
children  of  parents  who  neglect  their  offspring,  either  because 
they  are  vicious  or  indifferent  to  their  welfan*— children  who 
roam  the  streets  and  prowl  about  docks  and  wharves,  and  are 
almost  sure  in  the  end  to  take  up  crime  as  a  trade— should  be 
gathered  into  institutions  of  this  class,  where  they  would  receive  . 
that  mental,  moral  and  industrial  training  which  their  own  homes 
would  never  afford  thorn,  and  from  which  they  would  at  length 
be  sent  out  to  good  situations  in  the  country,  or  elsewhere,  where 
they  would  grow  into  virtuous  and  useful  citizens,  adding  to, 
instead  of  preying  upon,  the  productive  industry  of  the  country. 
A  few  schools  of  this  sort  have  been  established  with  the  liest 
results;  but  nothing  has  been  done  by  them  in  rescuing  vagrant 
children  and  youth  of  both  sexes  from  vice  and  crime,  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  good  that  might  be  effected  in  this  direc- 
tion through  their  agency.  These  schools  should  be  open  to  the 
voluntary  resort  of  neglected  children,  whose  parents,  regardless 
of  their  future  character  and  condition,  leave  them  to  do  for 
tJicniselves,  battling  with  their  hard  lot  as  best  they  may  be  able. 

^he  discipline  in  these  industrial  schools  should  be  strictly  of 
tiie  family  character.  All  the  arrangements  sFiould  be  such  as  to 
cultivate  industrious  habits,  and  i)repare  their  inmates  for  the  sta- 
tions they  are  afterwards  to  till.  The  kitchen,  the  wash-tub,  the 
sewing  and  knitting  room,  the  work  shop,  the  farm,  and,  above 
all,  the  school  room,  together  with  such  recreations  as  may  be  suit- 
able to  their  years,  should  occupy  the  time  of  those  who  find  their 
home  there;  and  this  home  should  be,  though  tidy  and  attractive, 
yet  of  the  plainest  character,  partaking  as  nearly  as  may  hv  of  the 
nature  of  the  domestic  departments  of  families  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. Criminal  ar.d  vicious  habits  should  be  the  only  bar 
to  reception  here;  andehildren,  tainted  with  such  practices,  should 
in  no  ciise  be  permitted  to  come  in  contact  with  the  destitute  but 
yet  unfallen  street  children,  for  whom  alone  the  industrial  school 
is  designed.  Should  any  such,  i»y  mistake,  ever  be  admitted, 
wheu  discovered,  they  should  i)e  at  once  transferred  to  institutions, 
whose  distinctive  character  is  reformatory  rather  than  prcventlve^ 
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It  w  confidently  believed  that  if  these  two  clnssen  of  iiistitu- 
tion^  — ptihlic  nurseries  and  industrial  schooU — were  sufficiently 
Qnilti|»Ued  :uid  placed  under  judicious  control  and  maua^enient, 
mnd  projier  care  taken  to  kei»p  them  free  from  those  who  have 
rrsrhed  the  point  of  crime,  thousiuids  of  youn;r  victims  of  paren- 
tal indifference  or  vice  would  he  kept  from  idle  and  vicious  hahits, 
and  fmm  the  ruin  they  hrin<^  in  their  train:  the  moi»t  prolific 
fountain  of  crime  would  l>e  cut  off:  and  the  numhers  confined  in 
n*fonnatories  and  prisons  would  l>e  materially  diminished,  per- 
hai>s  )>rou<rht  down  almost  to  zero. 

We  have  -^iKiken  of  the  need  of  judicious  management  in  these 
ini«titutious.  I^duihly  a  union  of  private  and  public  effort  would 
l»e^t  s4H*ure  tiie  requinite  wisdcmi  and  efficiency;  hut,  in  any  case, 
lilieral  (HMMiiiiary  aid  must  he  supplied  hy  municipal  and  legisla- 
ti%'e  prant-. 

Is  the  ixpeiise  of  such  institutions  made  a  point  of  objection? 
Let  it  be  c<un«idered — for  of  this  we  are  fully  |)ersuaded — that  a 
judicious  and  effiH*tive  system  <»f  prevention  in  behalf  of  this  class 
of  juveniles  would  be  an  arrangement  the  most  e<*onomical  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  mo»t  merciful  to  themselves  which  could  be 
luade.  To  save  them — and  the  plan  we  proi>osc*  would  no  doubt 
be  the  salvation  of  almost  the  entire  class — would  l>e  to  cut  off 
one  of  the  most  copious  sourci»s  of  adnlt  crime,  and  of  course  to 
dr}'  up  an  incessant  and  trenieudouM  drain  upiui  the  wealth  of  the 
state,  throucfh  their  depredations,  when  arrh'ed  at  manhood,  on 
the  property  of  the  citizens. 

Jhr  next  clasrt  of  iiistituticms  in  a  well  organized  iH*nal  syjitem, 
is  tlif  juvenile  refonnatory.  These  already  exist  in  most  of  our 
*ft;iti  -  '  and  New  York  is  better  supplied  with  them  than  any 
uthf  !>»,  «  xcept  Massai*husetts,  and  possil>ly  Penary  1  van iat.  But  in 
all  the  states,  the  system  m*eds  extension,  and  in  all  there  are 
fuodificationii  l>y  which  its  organization  might  be  im|in>ved.  In 
tlir  tir>it  place,  there  should  Ik?  everywhere  an  alisolute  separation 
of  the  sexes.  Stone  walls  and  iron  gate.s  an*  not  sufficient  :  but 
§o  much  M|mee  should  intervene,  that  the  excitement  and  uneasine^s 
prvHliK^ed  by  proximity,  missing  its  aliment,  would  disap|>ear  alto- 
^tber.  In  the  n.oonel  place,  the  family  principle  should  Im5  ever\  • 
where  adopted,  either  excluMively  or  in  combination  with  the 
coiigrrfrate.  And,  thirdly,  subdivisioits,  now  unknown,  should  lie 
ititroduceu  into  the  arrangements  fi»r  each  of  the  nexm.  Of  l>oy 
triminaU,  there  arc  three  classes,  viz:  those  who  have  just  entered 
Ik      [AiMiiL  No.  35.]  5 
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on  a  course  of  pilfering;  those  who  have  more  confirmed  habits 
of  stealing  and  lying;  and  those  who,  having  reached  the  ages  of 
sixteen,  seventeen  or  eighteen,  liavc  become  habitual  thieves,  and 
liave  discarded  all  other  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  These 
several  classes  of  juvenile  offenders  require  each  a  different  disci- 
l)line  and  training,  and  should  never,  if  it  can  bo  avoided,  be 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other.  Of  female  juvenile  crimi- 
nals, there  are  but  two  classes  requiring  different  treatmentt  viz: 
those  who  have  formed  only  habits  of  pilfering  and  idleness,  and 
those  who  have  addicted  themselves  to  unchaste  practices.  The 
classifications  named  in  both  sexes  require,  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results,  separate  houses  and  yards,  not  to  contain,  if  possible, 
over  one  hundred  inmates,  with  subdivisions  of  (say)  twenty  to 
twenty-five,  constituting  so  many  distinct  families,  each  with  its 
own  eating,  sitting,  reading  and  sleeping  rooms. 

There  is  a  principle,  applicable  to  the  management  of  all  the 
institutions  thus  far  included  in  our  proposed  system,  extensively 
employed  in  other  countries,  but  nowhere  in  our  own,  so  far  as  is 
known  to  us; — we  mean  the  principle  of  holding  the  parent 
responsible  for  the  conduct  mul  maintenance  of  his  child,  till  he 
arrive  at  years  of  discretion,  and  the  enforcement  of  that  respon- 
sibility by  the  strong  arm.  of  the  law.  And  what  can  be  more 
reasonable  and  just  than  this  principle?  Why  should  a  parent, 
whose  own  indillerence  or  vices  have  been  the  occasion  of  leading 
his  child  into  crinus  be  freed  from  all  expense  on  account  of  that 
chiM.  the  moment  he  turns  thief,  or  when  the  state,  acting  in 
loco  parentifiy  removes  him  to  a  preventive  institution,  where  the 
evil  influences  of  his  natural  home  may  be  countenicted,  and  their 
disastrous  consequences  averted?  It  is  oui*  opinion  that  the  parent 
whose  child  falls  into  crime  should  lie  compelled,  except  in  pecu- 
liar cases,  to  pay  the  cost  of  its  mainteiuuice  in  a  preventive  or 
reformatory  institution,  or,  in  default,  be  deprived  of  his  liberty 
and  forced  to  toil  to  that  enct.  Is  it  said  that  such  a  rule  would 
press  Inird  on  parents?  But  the  expense  and  loss  must  fall  on 
somebody;  and,  surely,  it  is  less  hard  that  it  should  fall  on  the 
chiUrs  })ai*ent  than  on  any  one  else.  Two  advanta«j:^»s  would 
result  from  the  enforcement  of  this  principle.  First,  it  would 
relieve  the  public,  in  part,  of  the  burden  of  supporting  its  ne- 
glected and  criminal  children;  but,  seccmdly,  and  chiefly,  the  fear 
of  compelled  contrii)Ution  to  the  support  of  their  childi*en  in  an 
industrial  or  refoiinatory  school,  would  be  a  strong  motive^  in 
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the  abnence  of  higer  ones,  to  a  greater  care  of  their  education 
and  conduct,  so  that  the  burden  thuij  entailed  might  be  avoided. 
ThU  priuciple  has  worked  well,  wherever  it  hwi'  been 
tried.  Even  in  Ireland,  where,  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
chiMM^s  from  which  the  occupants  of  juvenile  reformatories  are 
supplied,  it  was  supposed,  even  by  those  who  placed  the  highest 
value  upon  it,  that  it  would  be  of  little  avail,  within  two  years 
from  the  establishment  of  refonnatories  in  that  country,  nearly 
$1.50<)  had  lK»en  n»covcred  from  the  parents  of  their  inmates;  and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  children 
riH^eived  were  orphans,  having  lost  one  or  both  of  their  parents. 

The  next  class  in  the  series  of  institutions,  composing  what  we 
would  deem  an  effective  prison  sy.st<m.  is  t  he  [county  jailQ  Theso 
should  be  madi  in  our  judgment,  dimply  houses  of  dilention. 
and  their  punitive  character  lie  entiri  ly  taken  away,  ^^he  great 
evil  of  our  present  jail  system,  as  has  been  again  and  again  urged 
in  the  reports  of  the  Prison  -rVssoi'iation,  is  the  promiscuous.  iiitiiX- 
eoutbc  of  the  prisoners,  there  being,  in  general,  no  chissitication, 
except  that  which  results  from  an  innH»rfect  sejiaration  of  the 
sexes.  From  this  unchecked  association,  it  results  that  our  county 
jails  are  but  public  schools,  nuiintained  at  the  exiK»nse  of  the 
community,  for  the  encounigcment  of  vice,  an<l  for  providing  an 
unbroken  succession  of  thieves,  burglars  and  profligates;  institu^ 
tioiis  in  which,  as  Sidney  Smith  ol»ser\ed  forty  years  ago,  "the 
|>etty  lan*enous  stripling,  being  left  destitute  of  every  species  of 
employment,  and  locked  up  with  acccmiplisheil  villains,  as  idle  us 
himself,  listens  to  their  pleasant  narrative  of  successful  crime, 
and  |>ants  for  the  hour  of  fn*edom,  that  he  may  begin  the  sjuue 
liold  and  interesting  career.^*  This  evil,  which  is  a  blot  (m  our 
civilization,  can  be  cured  only  by  a  radical  change  of  the  system. 
Our  existing  jails,  which,  for  the  most  part,  rtHjuire  demolition 
on  other  grouiuls,  must  be  pulled  down,  imd  reconstructed  on 
priiH'iples,  which  will  admit  the  enforcement  (and  this  must 
l*e,  in  all  easels,  rigidly  exacted,)  of  an  absolute  separation  of 
the  prisonem  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  incarceration. 
Bat  on  aTTthe^  points,  and  others  connected  with  the  improve- 
incot  of  our  common  jails,  we  shall  have  oivasion  to  express  our 
riewB  more  at  large,  and  to  enforce  them  with  such  arguments 
;m  BUiy  seem  suitable,  in  a  sub^.  ipicnt  part  of  this  report. 

Vext  in  the  anGendiug  series  wuuld  come  a  class  of  prisons  iuter- 
midiale  between  the  county  jail   and  the  state  prison  pi*oper* 
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Prisons  of  this  sort  have  received  different  desiornations  in  differ- 
ent states.  In  Massachusetts,  the  only  state  where  there  is  any- 
thing like  a  general  system  of  such  institutions,  they  arc  called 
3,  houses  of  coiTection;  in  New  York,  where  they  are  purely  local 
^Institutions,  crealea  by  si)ecial  statutes  for  particular  conuties, 
they  receive  the  name  of  penitentiaries  or  workhouses^  and  in 
Canada,  where  the  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors  is  pressing  the 
Legislature  for  their  creation,  they  are  to  be  designated  (at  least 
such  is  the  title  proposed)  central  prisons,  and  are  to  fonn  one  of 
the  links  in  the  general  prison  system  of  the  country.  We  ven- 
ture tg  suggest  the  name  of  district  prisons  for  New  York,  when- 
ever (if  ever)  there  shall  be  a  reconstruction  of  the  prison  system 
of  the  state,  in  accordance  with  the  general  views  submitted  in 
the  present  paper.  These  district  prisons  should  be  dispersed 
through  the  state,  at  points  as  convenient  as  possible  to  the  seve- 
ral counties  for  whose  use  each  is  intended  to  serve.  The  counties 
that  have  already  been  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  erecting  and 
organizing  local  penitentiaries  need  not  change  their  existing  sj'S- 
tem,  unless  they  prefer  to  sell  or  lease  their  several  establish- 
ments to  the  state,  and  so  become  incorporated  into  the  general 
system. 

It  is  clear  that  our  common  jails  are  not  now,  and  never  can  be 
made,  houses  of  correction  in  the  proper  sense — places  for  the 
reformation  of  criminals.  The  fact  that  they  are  mere  places  of 
detention  to  the  majority  of  their  inmates,  the  circumstance  that 
the  sentences  of  tLose  confined  in  them  for  punishment  are,  and 
are  likely  ever  to  be,  too  short  to  admit  of  the  application  of 
reformatory  processes,  the  constant  flux  in  their  impulations,  the 
difficultv  of  oij]:anizinir  and  cnforciufj  a  svstem  of  labor,  without 
M-hich  there  can  be  no  reformation,  and,  above  all,  the  want  of  a 
proper  staff'  of  officers,  especially  of  chaplains  and  teachers,  ren- 
der it  certain  that  common  jails  can  never  bo'  converted-  into 
reformatory  institutions.  If,  therefore,  there  are  to  be  nuy  such, 
below  the  grade  of  the  state  prison,  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  gene- 
ral prison  system,  it  must  be  by  the  establishment  of  the  institu- 
tions here  proposed,  or  others  of  a  like  character. 

The  advantages  to  be  exi)ected  from  the  esta])lishment  of  dt:>- 
trict  prison.s  are  the  following: 

1.  The  organization  of  the  prisons,  each  with  a  full  staff  of  offi- 
cers, an<l  all  other  appointments  necessary  to  their  proper  and 
effective  working  as  true  houses  of  correction. 
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2.  The  trrangenient  of  buildings,  cells,  workshops,  schoolrooms, 
chapels  and  premises  generally,  m  to  kind  and  construction,  suit^ 
able  to  a  complete  |)enitentiur^'  system. 

3.  The  Introduction  of  a  comprehensive,  well-adjusted  system 
of  lalior,  a  result  that  can  never  l>e  attained  in  our  common  ja]|»<, 
but  rendered  com|mratively  eHJ*y  in  the  district  prisons,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  larger  staff  of  officer^,  the  gi-eatcr  nunilK»r  of  pri- 
sonem,  and  the  increased  length  of  their  sentences. 

4.  Diminished  cf>st  of  maintenance,  ilespitc  the  increase  of  offi- 
cers, owing  in  part  to  the  earnings  of  the  convicts  and  in  part  to 
greater  economy  in  the  administration.  The  county  jails  we 
Iwlievc  to  \k'  at  prcsiMit  the  most  costly  of  our  prisons,  from  the 
enormous  prices  pai<l  to  sheriffs  ]>y  the  county  authorities  for  the 
Inmrd  of  prisoners,  being,  in  one  case  at  least,  as  high  as  $(>.!<>  |)er 
week,  and  in  others  appnixinmting  to  that  figure — almost  hotel 
prices. 

5.  The  relief  of  the  common  jails  by  the  absence  from  them  of 
a  large  proportion  of  their  worst  ami  most  frequent  inmates, 
which  would  make  the  separate  imprisonment  of  the  rest  com- 
paratively easy,  and  that  at  a  moderate  cost  for  the  necessarj- 
buildings,  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  another 
reform,  to  lie  hereafter  noticed,  viz.:  tlie  more  s|KH?<ly  trial  of  per- 
sons arrested  for  crime,  and  held  in  custody  to  that  end. 

tl.  The  relief  of  the  state  prisons  by  the  punishment  in  the  dis- 
trict prisons  of  all  convicts  sentenced  f(»r  terms  not  exceeding 
three  years,  and  i>erhaps  alsf»  fii*st  offenders  and  young  criminals 
with  even  longer  sentences,  according  to  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing their  sc»venil  cases.     Hut 

7.. The  crowning  recommendat ion  of  the  system  of  district 
prisons,  here  proposed,  lies  in  the  reformatory  chanictcJL  to  lie 
impresseil  U|M>n  their  administration.  This,  inileeil,  is  the  givat 
|Miint  to  be  sought  and  secured  in  their  establit^hment.  We  will 
IM»C  now  stay  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  means — religious,  moial, 
educ^ional  and  industrial — through  which  this  end  is  to  1»e 
reached.  Hut  theiv  is  one  ])oint  on  whirh,  in  this  connexion,  we 
feel  c<mi!itrained  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  The  absurd  prai*tice  of 
fibort  n*peat€»d  imprisonment^  must  be  di?«*ontinued.  or  all  thought 
of  reformation  abandoned.  Kefi>rmatoiy  priK^essc'*  can  have  no 
time  to  take  effect  under  surh  a  system.  On  no  ^ubji^ct  are  the 
eiilighteued  frieuds  of  prison  n*form,  and  csp'H^ially  the  govern(»rs 
of  ottr  penitentiaries,  more  generally  agreed  than  on  the  utter 
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worthlessness  of  these  repeated  short  imprisonments ;  while  the 
indirect  expense  to  society  in  arrests  and  prosecutions,  and  yet 
more  in  the  amount  of  property  of  which  it  is  plundered  in  the 
intervals  between  the  imprisonments,  is  enormous.  The  object  of 
all  reformatory  prison  treatment  is  to  conquer,  in  the  prisoner, 
his  habits  of  evil  ;  to  train  him  in  the  ways  of  virtuous  industiy ; 
to  sunder  the  tic  that  binds  him  to  his  associates  in  crime ;  to  ex- 
tinguish in  him  the  desire  and  the  tendency  to  herd  with  them 
again,  and  so  to  discipline  him  that  he  may  go  back  into  the 
world  with  some  settled  principle  and  some  steady  purpose  of 
virtue.  To  effect  these  changes  time,  and  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  it,  is  absolutely  essential;  and  all,  without  exception, 
who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  concur  in  the  belief  that 
short  sentences,  at  least  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are  not 
only  useless  but  pernicious.  Excessive  leniency  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  law  is  an  evil  scarcely  less  deplorable  than 
excessive  harshness.  To  be  sternly  resolute  in  the  infliction  of 
necessary  pain  is  as  much  a  duty  as  it  is  to  decline  the  infliction  of 
any  that  is  not  necessary ;  and  especially  where  the  object  is  not 
to  punish  vindictively,  but  to  redeem  and  save,  no  hesitation 
should  be  felt  in  awarding  a  sentence  adequate  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  great  purpose.  ^  xhe  sentence,  whose  brevity  deprives 
the  criminal  of  the  full  advantage  of  reformatory  influences,  is  to 
him  not  a  mercy,  but  a  ciHielty,  while  to  society  it  is  an  injustice 
.  aud  a  wrong. 

The  i)rop()sed  increased  length  of  the  sentence.-  to  be  awarded 
to  mistlnneanants,  and  especially  those  who,  by  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  minor  offenses,  evince  a  proclivity  to  crime,  would  involve 
the  necessity  of  some  chancres  in  the  criminal  laws  of  the  state, 
particularly  as  to  what  should  constitute  a  habitual  or  inveterate 
oflci)der — a  "recidivist'^  in  technical  phrase,  in  common  parlance 
a  '*  revolver."  But  these  changes  could  be  easily  made,  and  when 
made  would  be,  as  already  intimated,  no  less  to  the  real  interest 
of  the  transgrcvssor  than  to  that  of  society,  whose  laws  he  had 
viohited. 

Without  intending  to  burden  the  present  paper  .with  needless 
details,  we  would  snggest,  just  here,  that,  if  the  proposition  for 
district  prisons  should  ever  be  made  the  basis  of  legislation,  it 
would  be  desirable  on  moral,  sanitary,  economic  and  administra- 
tive grounds,  that  the  prisons  for  women  should  be  separate  from 
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those  for  men,  the  two  being  in  distinct  buildings  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from"au;h  other* 

Such  separation  is  desirable  on  moral  grounds,  because  where 
the  two  sexes  are  confined  in  the  same  building  or  the  same 
enclosure,  the  very  fact  of  this  contiguity  has  an  exciting  and  bad 
effect,  and  leads  to  endless  attempts  to  communicate,  which  are 
not  unfrequentlj%  against  all  probability,  successful.  Even  when 
lioth  sight  and  hearing  are  impossible  the  mind  will  still  work 
where  there  is  proximity,  and  evil  consequences  will  many  times 
be  the  result. 

It  is  desirable  on  sanitary  grounds,  beciuise  where  prisoners  of 
different  sexes  are  confined  in  the  same  building  or  enclosure  it  is 
often  necesnarj'  to  impede  light  and  ventilation  by  half  closing 
windows,  and  by  putting  doors  across  passages  which  would 
otherwise  l>e  left  o|>en,  thus  violating  tLe  laws  of  hygiene  and 
obstructing  «n  important  condition  of  health. 

It  is  desirable  on  econonn'c  grounds,  because,  first,  pri.*K)ns  built 
at  Ii^ss  expense  would  be  sufficiently  secure  for  females ;  and 
secondly,  the  management  would  cost  less,  as  female  keepers 
would  require  less  pay.  - 

It  is  desirable  on  administrative  grounds,  because,  in  prisons 
where  there  lu-e  inmates  of  both  sexes,  there  is  always  a  difficulty 
in  apportioning  the  responsibility  of  the  warden  and  matron.  A 
woman  is  at  least  as  able  to  govern  female  prisoners  as  a  man,  and 
she  will  certainly  govern  better,  abstractly  consideriHl.  when  the 
whole  re$i)onsibility  concerning  them  rests  u|H)n  her.  Rut  in  a 
prison  occupied  by  lioth  males  and  females,  such  undivided  re- 
sponsibility cannot  be  lodged  in  the  matron  without  creating  two 
S€*parate  and  indei)endent  authorities  in  the  same  building,  which 
is  contrary*  to  all  sound  principles  of  administration.  In  such 
cauK^,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  the  matron  is  necessarily  made 
salM>rdinate  to  the  warden,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  warden  is 
made  resiionsible  for  a  number  of  matters,  of  which  he  can  know 
but  little;  and,  on  the  other,  the  influence  of  the  matron  is  im- 
paired by  her  not  possessing  full  authority  either  over  her  subor- 
dinate offi**ers  or  over  the  pri -oners. 

Next  and  last  in  the  serie.n  of  estalilishments  which  we  pro- 
poae  as  fit  to  constitute  one  comprehensive  prison  system  for  our 
state— eonsiating  of  preventive.  reformator>-  imd  punitive  institu- 
luma-^iM  tbei^ state  prison  proper,  the  receptacle  of  criminals  con- 
Tictad  of  the  gravest  offences  :igainst  society  and  its  laws  which 
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arc  punishable  by  imprisonment,  and  not  by  death.  It  is  here, 
we  conceive,  that  are  needed  reforms  the  most  material  and  radi- 
cal. Even  supposing  the  buildings  to  be  retained  as  they  are, 
and  the  system  in  its  substratum  to  continue  unchanged,  still  im- 
portant modifications  are  needed  to  bring  our  ^tat«  prisons  into 
harmony  with  the  true  design  of  a  penitentiary  system,  considered 
as  an  agency  for  rcfonning  and  reclaiming  fallen  men  lU^d  wonnyn^ 
A  complete  separation  of  the  government  of  these  prisons  from 
party  politics;  permanence  in  their  executive  administration, 
effected  by  a  permanent  tenure  of  official  position  therein;  the 
emi)loyment  of  officers  possessing  a  higher  grade  of  qualifications; 
the  investiture  of  the  wardens  with  the  power  of  appointing  and 
removing  all  the  officers  who  con.stitute  the  police  force  of  the 
prisons;  the  total  abolishment  of  the  contract  system,  and  the 
organization  of  the  convict  labor  upon  a  principle  wliich,  in  seek- 
ing  to  make  the  prisons  self-supporting,  will  seek  still  more  to 
make  their  industries  an  agency  in  reforming  the  prisoners  ami 
restoring  them  to  society,  masters  of  a  business  that.  A\:ni.  enable 
them  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood;  greater  breadth  and  efficiency 
given  both  to  religious  and  secular  instruction;  the  introduction 
of  a  carefully  devised  system  of  rewards  as  an  encouragement  to 
good  conduct  and  industry,  so  that  the  principle  of  Ijope  shall 
act  with  even  greater  vigor  than  that  of  fear;  and  tin*  making  of 
the  refonnation  of  the  prisoners  the  real,  as  it  is  admitted  to  he 
the  proper,  oiiject  of  the  iliscipline  of  the  prisons  an<l  of  the 
cfToils  of  the  officers  in  carrying  it  into  effect; — such  are_thc_e8sen- 
tial  reforms  needed  in  the  system,  supposing  it  to  reuuiin  jn^other 
respects  what  it  is  at  present. 

lint  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  systc^iu  as  it  is;  we  think  it 
delicicnt  in  Mune  very  important  i)articulars.  and  we  ardently 
desire  to  m'c  it  replaced  with  a  bitt(»r.  Neither  have  we  any 
hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  what  is  known  and  h:is 
become  famous  a*-  liie  Irish  system  of  convict  prisons  is.  ui)on  the 
whole,  the  l)est  iii'»«lel  of  which  we  have  any  knowleilL't  :  and  it 
has  st(M)d  the  test  of  exj)erience  in  yielding  the  ujost  al*i;iidant  Jis 
well  as  the  best  fruits.  We  l>elieve  that  in  its  broad,  general 
principles — not  eertaiidy  in  all  its  details — it  may  be  a|)plie(l 
with  entire  effect,  in  our  own  eount-ry  and  our  own  state.  Wlut, 
then,  is  the  Irish  >ystem?  In  one  word,  it  may  be  defined  as  an 
aclnlt  ivformatory.  wh<'re  the  object  is  to  teach  and  train  the 
prisoner  in  such  a  manner  that,  on  his  discharge,  he  may  be  able 
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to  resiKt  tetii|itetioQ  and  inclined  to  lead  an  upright,  worthy  life. 
Reformation,  in  other  wordn,  is  made  the  nctuul  wi  well  ais  the 
declared  ohjec't.  This  in  done  by  placing  the  prinonerV  fate,  as 
fur  aii  |K>88ible,  in  hin  own  handK;  hy  eimliling  him,  through  indus* 
try  and  good  conduct,  to  rai^e  himnelf,  8tep  l>y  8tcp,  to  a  position 
of  less  reiitraint;  while  idleness  and  had  conduct.  c»n  the  other 
luuuK  k(K>p  him  in  a  state  of  coercion  and  rci«traint. 

There  arc  four  distinct  stages  in  the  prisoner's  progress,  under 
this  system — the  first  intensely  penal  ;  the  second  less  so,  hut  still 
strongly  |Nirtaking  of  that  character  ;  the  thir<l  hut  .slightly  jwnal  ; 
and  the  fourth  losing  the  iH*naI  aspect  entirely,  unless  subjection 
for  a  lime  to  policr  supervision  may  be  so  regardc<l  in  a  degree. 
In  tin*  tirnt  stage,  the  jirisoner  is  confined  for  eight  months  in  a 
cellular  priMMi ;  i-  completely  i.Holated  from  all  his  fellow  pris* 
oners  ;  and,  during  the  whole  period,  works  in  his  own  cell.  This 
is  the  hardest  and  conse(|uently  the  most  deterrent  part  of  his  im* 
pri?«onment  ;  yet  even  this  period  may  be  abridged  by  gootl  con- 
duct, as  it  may  be  lengthened  by  bad.  In  the  sec(Uid  stage,  he  is 
employed  on  public  wcu'ks  in  a-^'^ociatcd  lab<»r  by  tlay,  but  is  eon- 
finetl  in  a  solitary  cell  at  night  and  the  strictest  surveillance  is 
uiaintained  over  him.  Xevcrthclcss,  he  has  here  every  advantage 
of  religious  training,  of  bociks  of  a  niisi*ellaneous  though  moral 
character,  and  of  instruction  in  secular  knowledge  by  the  lessons 
antl  lei*tures  of  competent  s<'ho<dmastcrs.  On  entering  this  tie* 
imrtment.  the  prisoner  is  phu*ed  in  the  third  class:  from  which, 
by  industry,  application  and  good  conduct,  all  carefully  measun*d 
by  u  ^ystem  of  marks,  he  rises  into  the  si»cond  class  :  thmce,  by  a 
like  probation  successfully  p;issed,  into  the  first  :  and.  finally, 
thnmgh  the  same  princess,  into  the  exemplary  class.  At  each  ad* 
viMKi*,  his  condition  is  improved :  his  privileges  aR»  enlarged  : 
mud,  particularly,  the  pendent  age  of  his  earnings,  plained  to  his 
credit  and  designed  ultimately  for  his  own  use,  is  increa^^ed.  All 
nlong.  however,  misconduct  is  punished  by  putting  the  otTeiider 
limck  one  or  more  steps,  and  oven,  if  ni*ed  be,  to  the  cellular 
prison  itself.  fn)in  which  ht-  has  to  work  his  way  forward  again  by 
•U>w  and  toilsimie  efforts,  fhe  third  stage  is  the  intennediato 
prison  so  «'alled  bei^anse  it>  inmates  are  in  a  state  intermediate 
lH»twe«n  i»ii[>risonment.  properly  so  called,  and  freeilom.  Ileie 
they  have  almost  as  much  liberty  ns  if  they  were  not  pri>oner?*  at 
mil ;  they  work,  ^ome  at  mechanical  and  others  at  farm  labor, 
wttlMHit  overseer^  ;  (hey  are  trusted,  constantly  and  without  hesi- 
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tation,  to  go  of  errands  anywhere  in  the  city  of  Dublin  or  the 
country  ;  the  education,  carried  on  previously,  is  continued  and 
greatly  extended,  through  daily  lectures  by  an  accomplished 
teacher  on  interesting  moral  and  practical  subjects,  and  a  sort  of 
competitive  inter-examination  weekly,  conducted  by  the  prisoners 
themselves  ;  and  the  gratuities  from  their  own  earnings  are  in- 
creased, out  of  which  they  are  permitted,  if  such  is  their  pleasure, 
to  spend  6d  a  week  (12  cents  of  our  currency)  in  procuring  addi- 
tional comforts  for  themselves ;  which  sum,  however,  is  generally 
saved,  and  added  to  their  little  capital,  the  result  of  their  hoard- 
ings throughout  their  prison  life,  'jl.ndeed,  the  main  design  of  this 
permission  is  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  providence  and  thrift.^.  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  convicts  in  the  intermediate  prison  hold 
their  position  there  under  very  serious  responsibities  ;  since,  for 
anv  offence,  however  small,  they  are  returned  to  their  former  cellular 
prison,  whence  they  must  win  their  \vay  back,  as  before,  by  a 
course  <>f  i.*xemplary  conduct  and  diligent  application  to  work  and 
lessons.  The  fourth  stage  is  that  in  which  prisoners,  the  requisite 
portion  of  whose  sentence  has  expired,  having  had  their  cases  in- 
vestigated and  being  found  worthy,  receive  a  conditional  pardon, 
and  are  discharged  on  ticket-of-leave.  As  long  as  their  tickets-of- 
leave  continue  in  force,  there  i.<  in  Ireland,  contrary  to  what  hap- 
l>ens  in  England,*  a  bona  fide  police  suponision  kei)t  up  over  the 
prisoner,  and.  on  his  relapse,  or  even  if  found  without  visible 
means  of  supi)ort  and  associating  with  had  characters,  his  pardon 
is  revoked,  and  he  is  remitted  to  prison  to  commence  anew  the 
course  of  reformation.  While  it  maybe  doubtful  whether,  owing 
to  the  numerous  separate  jurisdictions  existing  in  our  country,  the 
ticket-of-leave  system  can  ever  be  fully  adoi)ted  among  us,  it  may 
be  mo<liiicd,  or,  if  necessary,  even  abandoned  altogether,  without 
seriously  atlccting  the  general  theory  on  which  the  Irish  prisons 
are  framed.     In  adopting  this  i)lan,  the  advocates  of  the  separate 


•  On  the  K«n<^ral  subject  of  the  Rnf;li.*(h  eonvict  prisons,  the  Uon.  M.  I).  lliU,  late  Re- 
corder of  IJirniinghani,  in  a  recent  letter  t<>  the  c»rrr}«pon(Ung  secretary  of  the  prii>oii  aiso- 
ciation,  huMs  this  langunj^e  :  <<  Your  remarks  on  the  state  of  our  convict  prisons,  as  r«p- 
rceiented  in  Mi!*j»  Carpenter's  book  [•*Our  Convicts''],  arc  well  foiin<lcd,  as  ihowing  a 
lamentable  ^^tate  of  things  ;  but  great  improvements  have  been  made  since  she  wrote,  and 
our  English  convict  prisons  are  now  as.oimilnted,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  those  of  Ire- 
land, the  conduct  and  results  of  which  are  admirable.'*  We  believe  that  Sir  Walter  Crof- 
ton,  the  father  of  the  Irish  system,  is  now  at  the  heH«l  of  the  English  prison  system,  being 
80  employctl  by  the  government,  with  a  view  uf  organizing  that  system,  as  far  ai  circnm* 
•tanees  will  permit,  on  the  Irish  plan. 
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and  rotigrefrate  systems  of  imprisonment  may  meet  on  common 
grounds.  We  may  state  in  this  connexion — and  it  is  pertinent  so 
tu  do — that  the  innpectors  of  the  MiUMticbusetts  state  pri^^ou,  in 
their  reiiort  for  1H66^«vor  the  introduction  into  the  penal  ^ycltem 
of  that  commonwealth  of  a  modified  form  of  the  ticket-of-leave 
syjitemT /After  referring  to  the  nii«$take8  which  they  have  thcm- 
M*lves  sometimes  made  in  seeking  the  interposition  of  executive 
clemency  in  behalf  of  convicts,  whose  good  behaviour  and  seem- 
ing {>enitence  ap|>eured  to  justify  their  application,  and  of  the 
general  risk  of  an  unconditional  pardon  as  being  such  as  justly  to 
tieter  the  executive  from  using  this  function  with  great  freedom, 
they  add  that  the  executive  clemency  may  be  more  safely  exercised 
in  the  form  of  a  conditional  pardon,  which  is  the  essc*nce  of  the 
ticket-of-leave  system,  to  be  revoked  whenever  the  conduct  of  the 
relea^d  prisoner  is  such  as  to  show  that  he  is  unworthy  of  the 
lilH»rty  and  privilege  extended  to  him.  They  then  promise  to 
present  the  '*  many  arguments  in  favor  of  such  a  measure,**  when 
the  subject  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Legislature,  then 
••  s<K)n  to  convene.*' 

The  results  of  this  system  have  been  most  extraordinary*  (we  ^, 
have  not  space  for  det^iils)  both  as  regards  the  reformation  of  j 
crimimds  and  relief  from  trouble  in  the  disposal  of  discharged  f 
convicts.  In  resi>ect  to  the  latter  of  these  iK)ints,  the  difficulty  is  / 
no  longer  for  released  prisoners  tii  obtain  emphiyment,  but  for 
employers  to  obtain  the  prisoners  whom  they  want,  the  demand 
for  their  services  being  in  advance  of  the  supply. 

Now,  for  our  state  prisons,  we  propose,  not  certainly  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Irish  system  in  all  its  adoiinistrative  details,  but  a  sys- 
tem based  u|K>n  its  principles  and  conforming  to  its  general 
methods.  Neither  would  we  have  the  system,  even  to  this  extent, 
adfipted  and  put  in  force  all  at  once,  but  cautious!}-  and  gradually, 
fin  a  small  scale  at  tirst,  with  opportunity  to  watch  its  oiieration 
and  to  correct  errors  by  the  n»sults  of  exi>erience,  and  only  as 
public  sentiment  should  lend  its  sanction  and  support  to  the 
change. 

But  the  state  has  not  discharged  its  whole  duty  to  the  crimini* 
nal,  when  it  has  punished  him  for  his  fault;  no,  nor  even  when  it 
liaA  reformed  him.  Its  obligation  towards  him  does  not  cease 
when  it  opens  his  primm  door,  and  bids  him  walk  forth  in  free- 
cktm.  Having  raised  him  up,  it  has  thn  still  further  duty  to  aid 
in  bolding  him  up.  ^  Some  systematic  provision  to  this  end  is  the 
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essential  complement  to  any  effective  plan  of  reformatoiy  puniali- 
ment.  In  vain  shall  we  have  given  the  convict  an  improved  mind 
and  heart,  in  vain  shall  we  have  given  him  capacity  for  contiuiiom 
'  labor  and  the  desire  to  advance  himself  by  worthy  meaus,  if  ou 
liis  discharge  he  finds  the  world  as  it  were,  in  conspiracy  against 
him,  with  none  to  trust  him,  none  to  meet  him  kindly,  none  to 
give  him  the  opportunity  of  earning  honest  bread*  The  willing 
laborer  c^in  get  no  work  to  do.  The  man  who  yearns  to  prove 
himself  worthy  of  association  with  the  virtuous  and  the  good  is 
repelled,  as  if  contact  with  him  were  pestilential.  His  good  pur- 
poses are  defeated,  and  his  hope  of  redemption  vanishes.  What 
can  such  a  man  do,  if  ho  live  at  all,  but  live  as  a  criminal?  What 
though  his  reformation  be  genuine,  can  it  be  permanent?  Impoi!»- 
siblcl  He  will  surely  be  clutched  again  by  his  old  dissociates  in 
crime,  and  drawn  back  to  the  abyss  of  sin,  from  which  he  had 
vainly  hoped  and  labored  to  emerge.  So  it  has  been,  too  often 
end  too  generally;  and  so  it  is,  still. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  state,  as 
it  is  also  no  less  clearly,  her  true  policy,  after  disdiarging  her 
convicts  from  lior  prisons,  to  iustitute  some  agency,  by  refuges 
or  otherwise.  Avhereby,  after  tlirir  releiiso,  they  may  bi*  strength- 
ened in  their  good  resolutions,  provided  with  situations.  an<U  i»i, 
all  suitable  ways,  encouraged  and  aided  in  their  oflbrts  to  refunn. 
Massachusetts,  we  have  seen,  has  a  state  agent  to  care  for  her  male 
convicts  on  their  discharge,  and  two  refuges  lor  females  of  the 
same  class^ — these  latter  being  private  establishments,  but  receiv- 
injr  irrants  of  m()n<»v  from  the  state  in  aid  of  their  l)enevolent  work. 
Ireland  has  a  commissioner  to  look  after  her  liberated  male  pris- 
oners, and  two  well  conducted,  efficient  refuges,  one  C^itholic, 
the  other  Protestant,  to  receive,  temporarily  support,  and  provide 
places  for,  her  discharged  female  prisoncMs.  In  France,  the  Ass«v 
ciation  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  counts  this  care  for  lii>erated  pri- 
soners, thousands  of  whom  have  reci'ived  the  benefits  of  its  assist- 
ancv\  among  its  noblost  functions,  its  most  loved  and  cherished  labors. 
But  in  Bavaria,  we  have  an  example  of  the  broadest  and  most  sys- 
tematic provision  to  this  end.  There  is,  in  that  country,  a 
complete  national  organization,  having  this  object  in  view, 
including  a  scKiety  for  every  province,  and  a  cort;mittee  for  every 
district.  Six  weeks  before  the  discharge  of  a  prisoner,  notice  of 
such  discharge  is  given  by  the  governor  of  the  prison  to  the  dis- 
trict committee,  with  a  full  account  of  his  character  and   habits. 
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the  amount  of  money  earned  by  him  during  his  imprisonment, 
and  the  circumstances  which  warrant  the  extension  of  asf^istnnce 
to  him;  and  the  committee,  using  its  discretion  as  to  each  indi- 
vidual case,  supplies  to  those  who  are  worthy  of  it  pnHluctive 
occupation,  and  maintains  a  watchful  8U|>ervision  over  them.  The 
Prison  Association  of  New  York,  whose  ser^imts  we  are  in  the 
present  labor,  within  a  limited  sphere  has  done  an  important 
work  in  this  department  of  benevolent  effort;  and  at  the  very 
moment  we  are  penning  these  paragraplis,  some  public-spirited 
ladies  of  Buffalo  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  organizing  a  home 
for  released  female  prisoners,  with  a  view  to  their  ivileniptiou 
from  further  bondage  to  criminal  pnu'tices. 

We  re|>eat,  theivfoix?,  that  in  any  reorganization  of  the  prison  \ 
svHteni  of  New  York,  an  essential  complement  of  it  will  l>e  somo  \ 
provision  for  the  assistance  and  «?curitj*  of  j:e leased  prAsoneig>_^ 


SECTION  SECOND. 
General  Admimstratio.v. 

Id  none  of  the  states  of  the  American  Union,  visited  by  tho 
undersigned,  is  then*  any  central  authority  having  a  general  power  ' 
of  control  and  direction  over  the  entire  prison  system  of  the  state. 
The  nearest  approach  to  such  authority  (which,  indeed,  is  scarcely 
an  approach  to  it  at  all)  is  in  Masscwhusetts,  where  the  Board  of  State? 
Charities  has.  to  a  certain  extent,  an  oversight  over  the  whole  sy*?- 
tem,  but  no  |M)wer  of  government,  properly  so  called.  Except  iu 
the  right  conferred  by  law  of  exacting  statistical  returns  from  tho 
priscms,  according  to  forms  prepared  by  the  Board,  this  body  has 
little  more  actual  power  than  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York; 
the  main  function  of  the  former,  like  tliat  of  the  latter,  l>eing  m- 
ftI>eclion  and  recommendation.  In  Canada  we  found  a  central 
authority,  having  a  sort  of  general  contml  (but  with  jwwers  tw) 
limited)  over  all  the  penal  m  well  :is  other  puldic  institutions  of 
the  countrj',  whose  legal  title  is:  **A  boiu-d  of  insi>ectors  of  public 
ai«ylums.  hospitals,  the  ])rovincial  penitentiary,  and  of  all  county 
jails  and  other  prisons.*'  Further  on,  in  this  section,  we  shall 
bmre  occasion  to  describe  more  fully  the  organization,  |M>wers  and 
duties  of  the  said  l>oard  of  inspectors. 

The  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  state  prisons,  in  tho 
•Ufa*  visited  by  the  commissioners^  is  lodged  in  boards  of  inspect 
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tors — sometimes  called  directors — varying  from  two  to  five  in 
number,  the  more  common  number  being  three.  These  inspectors 
are  commonly  appointed  either  by  the  legislatures  or  the  gover- 
nors; in  New  England  by  the  governor  and  council;  but  in  Penn- 
sylvania they  arc  appointed  by  the  supreme  court,  a  separate 
board  of  five^membcrs  for  each  of  the  two  state  penitentiaries, 
the  eastern  and  western.  In  New  York  alone  are  they  elected  by 
popular  vote — one  board  of  three  members  for  all  three  of  the 
state  prisons.  ML«?souri  has  a  peculiar  arrangement,  by  which  the 
auditor,  treasurer  and  attorney  general  of  the  state  constitute  the 
board  of  inspectors,  all  ex-officio  members — a  bad  plan.  In  New 
Hampshire  there  is  no  board  of  inspectors,  the  governor  and 
council  acting  in  that  capacity.  Neither  is  there  any  such  author- 
ity in  Wisconsin,  the  whole  power  of  government  being  in  the 
hands  of  an  officer  called  the  state  prison  commissioner.  He  is 
both  warden  and  treasurer.  He  is  elected  by  the  people  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  governor  and  other 
state  officers,  and  holds  his  office  for  two  years. 

The  legal  powers  of  the  inspectors  differ  somewhat  in  different 
states;  practically  they  differ  much  more,  ranging  from  almost 
nothing,  as  in  Kentucky,  to  an  almost  absolute  control,  as  in  New 
York.  These  officers  are  not  usually  appointed  all  at  the  same 
time,  but,  for  the  most  part,  one  each  year.  They  have  a  foolish 
law  in  Massachusetts,  if  it  is  not  worse  than  foolish,  which  inter- 
dicts the  same  inspector  from  serving  two  consecutive  terms. 

The  mode  of  appointing  the  wardens  or  governors  of  the  prisons 
varies  a  good  deal  in  different  states.  In  some,  the  appointment  is 
niade  by  the  governor,  or  by  the  governor  and  council;  in  some  by 
the  legislature;  in  others  by  the  inspectors;  and  in  one,  as  we  have 
seen — Wisconsin — by. vote  of  the  people  in  a  general  election. 
Everywhere  the  power  that  appoints  the  warden  may  remove  him 
at  pleasure.  The  chaplain,  physician  and  clerk  are  usually,  not 
always,  appointed  l)y  the  same  i)ower  as  the  warden.  The  officers 
constituting  the  police  of  the  prisons — called,  in  some,  keepers, 
and  in  others,  overseers — are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  ap- 
pointed either  absolutely  by  the  wardens,  or,  which  is  the  more 
common  practice,  by  the  inspectors  on  the  nomination  of  the  war- 
den; but  this  conies  substimtially  to  the  same  thing.  In  New 
York  the  warden  has  neither  the  appointment  nor  nomination  of 
his  subordinates,  nor  any  power  of  removal;  all  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  inspectors.     Yet  he  is  held  responsible  by  the  inspectors  and 
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•I  tho  bar  of  public  opinion  for  the  government  and  discipline  of 
the  prison,  and  is  thus  much  in  the  mme  condition  as  the  Israelites 
under  their  Egyptian  taskmasters,  when  they  were  required  to 
make  brick  without  straw. 

The  immediate  administration  of  the  pris<ins  is  everywhere  en- 
trusted to  the  superintendent,  liy  whatever  name  called;  never- 
theless, the  inspectors  have,  for  the  most  part,  the  genend  direc- 
tion of  it.  It  belongs  to  them,  in  general,  to  make  the  regula- 
tions,— subject  in  some  states  to  the  approval  of  the  (iovenior, — 
which  the  suiH»rintendent  is  charged  with  executing;  and  also  to 
watch  over  this  execution.  The  thoroughness  with  which  this 
duty  of  supervision  is  dischargctl  varies  exceedingly.  Thus  in 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Elaine,  and  some  other  states,  the  su|K'rin- 
tendence  of  the  inspectors,  from  all  we  could  learn,  S4»ems  to  be 
au)M*rti<'ial  and  ineifective;  while,  in  the  Kiistern  {KMiitentiary,  at 
Philadelphia,  it  is,  manifestly,  vigihuit,  ac*tive,  thorough  and  per- 
vading. 

The  most  important  position  in  the  state  prisons.  lK*yond  a 
doubt,  is  that  of  superintendent;  for,  though  his  written  juithority 
is  mit  wry  gix»at,  though  his  prerogative,  a;^  defined  by  law,  is 
leas  extei;n;ve  than  that  of  the  inspi*ctors,  yet  he  is  the  centre  and 
soul  of  the  administration.  It  will  ))e  obvious,  on  the  least  reflec- 
tion, that  the  gentlemen  who  till  these  places  should  l>c  men  of 
probity,  humanity,  experience,  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  a  strong 
religious  ft^eling,  large  knowledge  of  men,  and  the  highest  ex<»cu- 
ti%-e  and  administrative  ability.  The  fre<|Uent  changes  of  these 
high  officers,  as  well  as  those  oi'cupying  subordinate  positions,  re- 
•uliiog  fn>m  the  working  of  a  print^iple  to  l>e  noticed  further  on 
in  this  report,  oiierates  adversely  in  two  ways; — tii-st,  by  repidling 
iiMMi,of  the  right  stamp  from  seeking  the  plaices,  ami  secondly,  by 
prev€iiting  all  from  acquiring  that  broad  and  varied  ex|K'rience« 
without  which  no  nmn,  however  eminent  in  other  res|Mfcts,  can 
icliieTC  the  least  success  in  the  government  of  a  prison.  Yet  wo 
are  glad  to  record  the  fact  that  our  American  State  i>enitentiarie8 
can  boast  of  some  noble  officers  at  the  head  of  their  atfairs,  men 
who  would  grace  the  ))osition  in  any  country;  among  whom  wo 
catuml  forliear  to  name  Mr.  Ilaynes,  of  Miissachesetts,  Mr.  Kice« 
of  MaiiM*,  Mr.  Ilalloway,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Prentice,  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Cordier,  of  Wisc^onsin,  now  in  office;  acd  of  Xho^  who 
bmre  been  "relieved,''  Mes.srs.  IIub)>ell  and  Seymour,  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Miller,  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Seaton,  of  Michigan. 
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Wc  have  already  stated  that  in  none  of  our  American  states  is 
there  any  central  authority,  charged  with  the  general  supervision 
and  control  of  the  whole  prison  system  of  the  state,  but  that  in 
Canada  such  central  power  exists,  in  a  Board  of  Inspectors  of 
Prisons  and  other  Public  Institutions.  That  board  was  created 
by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1859.  The  act  authorizes  the  Governor 
General  to  appoint  five  inspectors;  to  hold  office  duriug  pleasure, 
that  is,  in  effect,  during  good  l)ehavior.  There  is  no  displacement 
from  office  but  for  cause. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  propose  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  entire 
act,, but  only  of  such  parts  of  it  as  relate  to  prisons. 

First,  as  it  respects  the  provincial  penitentiary — state  prison — 
at  Kingston. 

The  inspectors  are  charged  with  the  government  of  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  are  held  responsible  for  its  discipline  and  manage- 
ment, but  have  no  executive  power,  except  that  of  giving  instruc- 
tions to  the  warden  and  other  executive  officers.  They  are  em- 
powered (among  other  things)  to  have  access  to  the  prison  and  its 
books  at  all  times;  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  officers,  and 
to  compel  their  attendance  and  that  of  any  other  persons  as  wit- 
nesses; and  to  suspend  any  officers  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
misconduct,  till  the  case  is  investigated  by  the  Government, 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  visit  the  penitentiary  jointly 
at  least  four  times  a  year,  and  to  devote  not  less  than  seven  con- 
secutive days  at  each  vi.sit  to  a  rigid  inspection  of  the  whole 
affairs,  management  and  condition  of  the  institution,  and  of  one 
of  them  to  visit  the  prison  at  Iciist  once  every  month,  and  devote 
not  fewer  than  two  days  to  an  inspection  of  its  affairs;  to  frame  a 
code  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  peniten- 
tiary; to  inspect  every  cell  each  month,  and  to  examine  monthly 
the  cash  and  credit  transactions;  to  determine  the  branches  of 
labor  to  he  introduced  into  the  prison  and  the  manner  of  prose- 
cuting the  same — whether  by  contract  or  otherwise;  to  prescribe 
the  food  and  clothing  of  the  prisoners;  to  determine  the  sj'stera 
of  secular  education;  to  fix  the  number  of  overseers,  keepers  and 
guards;  to  requin?  an  annual  report  from  the  warden,  physician, 
chaplains  and  schoolnuistcr,  and  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Governor  General,  giving  a  complete  statement  of  the  afluirs  of 
the  institution;  and  to  erect  not  exceeding  fifty  cells,  with  a  work- 
shop attached  to  each,  adapted  to  carry  out  the  separate  or  soli- 
tary system  of  discipline  (a  duty,  by  the  way,  not  yet  discharged). 
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Secondly,  as  regards  commou  jails,  bouses  of  correction,  and 
other  prisons. 

In  this  deiwirtment  of  tlieir  work,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inspec- 
tors to  visit  and  inspect  ever>' jail,  &c.,  at  least  twice  each  year; 
to  report  to  the  Governor  (General  the  improvements  recpiired  in 
jails,  and  to  determine,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor, 
the  plan  of  all  jails  to  be  erected,  and  of  all  material  alterations 
and  improvements  to  bo  made  in  jails  already  built.  In  deciding 
on  the  plan  <»f  a  jail,  the  inspectorn  are  enjoined  to  take  into  con- 
Hiderati(ui  the  frd lowing  circumstances,  viz:  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  said  jail  has  been  or  is  to  be  built; 
its  situation  in  relation  to  any  streets  and  buildinpK,  and  to  any 
river  or  other  water:  the  comparative  elevation  of  the  site  and 
capability  of  being  dmined;  the  materiaLs  of  which  it  is  or  is  to 
be  composed:  the  necessity  of  providing  for  ventilation  and 
guarding  against  cold  and  damps:  the  pro|>er  clnsHificaticm  of 
prisoners  as  to  »ex,  age  and  caus<»  of  commitment;  the  beat  means 
of  s4Hruring  their  safe  custody,  without  resiirting  to  M*vere  treat- 
ment; the  due  acconmiodation  of  the  keeper.  »o  that  he  nuiy  have 
ready  acc<*ss  to  the  prisoners,  and  may  conveniently  oversee  them; 
the  prevention  of  intercourse  with  the  outside  world:  the  preven- 
tion of  nuisancei<;  the  reformation  and  employment  of  prisoners; 
provision  for  outdoor  exerci!*c»:  and  the  enclosure  of  the  pivmisi*8 
with  a  m»cure  wall.  It  is  further  made  the  duty  of  the  insjKHrtors 
to  frame  a  system  of  rules  fi)r  the  government  of  the  jails,  in- 
cluding the  maintenance  of  prisoners  as  to  diet,  clothing,  bedding, 
Ac;  their  employment:  medical  attendance;  religions  instruction; 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  and  the  restraint  and  puni>hment  to 
which  they  may  be  subjected;  and  the  trt^atmcnt  and  custody  of 
the  prisoners  generally,  and  the  whole  internal  economy  ami  man- 
agement of  the  jails. 

The  c<mnties  in  Upjier  and  tlistricts  in  Ix)wer  Canada  an*  re- 
quired to  provide  the  m»cessary  funds  for  erecting  new  jails  and 
securing  requisite  improvements  in  the  obi.  It  is  left  optional 
with  these  authorities  to  provide  the  funds  or  not,  however  im- 
portant the  impnivements  nH^onmiendetl  by  the  ins|>ect»»rs.  and 
however  urgent  these  officers  may  be  to  have  them  ma<l«».  The 
jail  at  Kingston,  the  seat  of  the  provincial  penitentiary,  is  an  ex- 
ample in  |»oint.  It  is  a  wretched  affair,  and  wholly  untit  for  the 
porpcMws  of  such  an  institution;   but,  despite  the  eaniest  and  long- 
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continued  efforts  of  the  inspectors,  the  authorities  of  the  three 
counties  to  which  that  jail  belongs  in  common  have,  as  yet,  taken 
no  steps  to  replace  it  with  a  better.  Just  here,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
the  weak  point  in  the  law  creating  the  present  board  of  inspectors. 
As  it  regards  improvements  in  old  jails  and  the  erection  of  new 
ones,  they  can  recommend,  and  when  plans  are  submitted  to  them, 
can  pass  upon  the  same,  forbidding  the  use  of  such  as  fail  to  meet 
their  approval.  But  here  their  power  ends.  However  impera- 
tivf  ly  a  new  jail  may  be  needed  in  any  county  or  district,  they 
have  no  authority  to  compel  its  erection,  but  the  whole  matter 
rests  with  the  local  authorities.  This,  we  are  free  to  say,  strikes 
us  as  a  serious  defect  in  the  law.  Gentlemen  competent  to  the 
duties  of  a  position  so  important  and  responsible  should  be 
clothed  with  some  discretion  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties;  and 
when,  after  due  argument  and  a  reasonable  delay  in  awaiting  the 
effect  of  their  exhortations,  the  county  or  district  authorities 
utterly  refused  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  to  the  manifest 
prejudice  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  nation,  then  the  inspec- 
tors should  have  power,  under  proper  guards  and  limitations,  to 
proceed  with  the  erection  of  the  jail,  despite  the  indifference  or 
opposition  of  the  authorities,  at  the  expense  of  the  jurisdiction, 
within  whose  bounds  it  should  be  erected.* 

But,  however  imperfectly  this  board  may  be  constituted  in 
respect  to  its  want  of  adequate  j)owors  for  good,  however 
cramped  and  restricted  its  sphere  of  authoritative  action,  let  us 
test  its  utility  by  incpiiring  what  it  has  accomplished  during  the 
six  years  of  its  existence,  in  the  face  of  [nejudice,  indifference, 
and  even  active  hostility,  for  the  improvement  of  the  prisons  of 
Canada.  As  the  result  of  their  tirst  inspection  of  the  jails,  they 
found  defects  pervading  them  throughout;  in  their  construction, 
superintendence.  diseii)line,  sanitary  arrangements,  and  all  other 
departments  of  administration.  They  describe  them  all  a^^  in  a 
frightful  condition:  as,  in  effect,  nurseries  of  vice;  as  breeding 
and  educating  criminals  for  the  work  of  preying  on  society;  and 
as  robbing  the  community  of  the  wealth  that  might  have  beeu 
earned  by  their  inmates,  eould  they  but  have  been  saved  from 
becoming  lelons  through  the  baneful  education  thus  received. 
There  was  not  a  solitary  jail  in  Canada,  adapted   to   the  projMjr 


•  Mr.  E.  A.  Meredith,  LL.D.,  Prositlcnt  of  the  Board,  in  a  lecture  before  a  Uterary 
aocicty,  j«ay8 :  *•  The  powers  of  the  innpectora  reach  but  a  short  way,  while  the  evils  to  be 
remedied  were  of  long  growth,  widely  spread  and  deeply  rooted." 
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end«,  or  andwcring  the  just  purposen  of  such  uu  iiiHtitutioii. 
8iiK^  the  creation  of  the  board,  thirteen  new  jails  have  been 
built,  and  ten  old  ones  altered  in  Upper  Canada,  on  plans  ap- 
proved by  them;  plans  for  rebuilding  or  altering  six  otherii  have 
been  Mibmitted  to  them,  and  these  improvements  will  soon  be 
completed;  while  there  are  but  six  jails  in  the  whole  province,  in 
reference  to  which  nothing  has  been  done.  When  the  t>oard 
c^mie  info  existence,  there  was  no  uniform  dietary  in  the  jails,  and 
the  daily  vo»i  of  the  rations  of  eac»h  prisoner  exceeded  twenty-five 
cents;  now  there  are  very  few  jails  in  which  the  dietary  pre- 
scribed by  the  rules  is  not  obscrvc<l,  and  the  daily  cost  of  rations 
is  aluMit  nine  cents  per  man;  thus  the  annual  cost  of  the  food  of 
eat'h  prisoutT  has  been  reduced  from  $HI).25  to  $32.85  cental  a 
year — an  immense  s:iving.  Again,  at  the  organizxition  of  the 
boanl.  there  wiis  no  uniformity  in  the  registers  of  the  jails,  and 
many  kept  none  at  all;  now  full  registers,  c'overing  every  mate- 
rial point,  are  kept  in  all:  and  criminal  statistics,  of  great  value, 
are  annually  collectetl  and  published  to  the  world.  Mon»over, 
the  boani  has,  from  the  first,  reconunen<led  twi)  most  important 
measures  of  criminal  n»form,  juni,  from  year  to  year,  has  repeated 
and.  with  cogent  reasoning,  urged  its  ivt^ommendatioiis  u|K>n  the 
legislature,  viz.:  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  sc*i>arate  im- 
prisonment in  ail  common  jails,  and  the  establishment  of  central 
or  district  prisons,  intcrniediato  between  the  pnivincial  }>ehiteu- 
tiarj'  and  the  jail,  in  which  rcfornuitory  dis4*ipline  could  be 
iutro<luced:  and  then*  is  reaum  to  think  that  these*  gi-eat  reforms 
may  soon  become  a  part  of  the  penal  system  of  (  anadu.  These 
mrv  exceedingly  gratifving  n»sults.  not  a  tithe  of  which  ccuibl  have 
lH*en  se<*ured.  except  through  the  existence  and  agency  of  thia 
iMiard;  and  others,  no  less  important  would,  doubtless,  en*  this, 
have  Iwen  elTccted,  had  the  board  Imh^u  clothed  with  powers 
atkniuate  to  the  work  entrusted  to  it.  The  womler  is,  that  in  so 
•liort  a  time  and  with  a  discTction  so  restniined,  so  nmch  should 
have  lM»en  done. 

In  any  compndiensive  reorganization  ot  the  prison  system  of  our 
vlAte,  we  consider  the  cn»ation  of  a  central  authority,  having  gene- 
ral jKiwers  of  direi'tion  and  conlml,  absolutely  essential.  At 
present  that  fundamental  principle  of  all  good  government — a 
re»i)oiiiitble  but  supreme  authority — is  wanting  in  relation  to  our 
priMtiis;  hundreds  of  persims,  and  if  we  include  county  boards  of 
aupenrbom,  perhaps  thousands,  liaving  a  direct   power  in  their 
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management.  This  single  fact  affords  an  ample  explanation  of  the 
slow  progress  which  has  been  made  in  general  improvement.  The* 
select  committee  of  1850  on  prison  discipline,  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, took  no  wiser  action  than  that  of  adopting  a  resolution, 
with  a  view  to  securing  uniformity  in  prison  construction  and 
management,  to  the  effect  that  '*  it  is  desirable  that  the  Legisla- 
ture should  entrust  increased  powers  to  some  central  authority, 
and  that  such  increased  powers  w^ould  be  best  exercised  by  a 
board,"  etc.  Without  some  such  authority,  ready  at  all  times  for 
deliberation  and  action,  there  can  be  no  consistent  and  homoge- 
neous system  of  administration,  no  well  directed  experiments,  no 
careful  deductions,  no  estalilishment  of  broad  principles  of  prison 
discipline,  ncir  any  skillfully  devised  plans  for  carrying  such  prin- 
ciples into  effect.  But  if  the  construction  and  management  of  all 
our  prisons  were  entrusted  to  a  central  board  or  bureau,  improve- 
ments of  every  kind  could  readily  be  introduced,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  safest  manner,  by  first  trying  the  plan  proposed  on  a  small 
scale  and  under  the  best  circumstances  for  insuring  trustworthy 
results,  and  then,  if  successful,  gradually,  under  the  guidance  of 
experience,  extending  the  sphere  of  its  operations.  It  is  material 
to  remark,  though  the  observation  would'naturally  occur  to  re- 
flecting minds,  that  a  supreme  authority,  like  that  here  proposed, 
is  quite  compatible  with  local  boards  acting  under  its  ciirectiou. 
But,  with  or  without  local  boards,  a  general  board,  properly  con- 
stituted and  empowered,  could  find  little  difficulty  in  the  efficient 
manajjcnient  and  superintendence  of  the  whole  system.  We 
ardently  hope  yet  to  see  nil  the  departments  of  our  preventive, 
reformatory  and  punitive  institutions — the  nursery  of  the  infant, 
the  school  of  the  juvenile,  the  jail  of  the  adult,  the  local  peniten- 
tiary, and  the  state  prison — moulded  into  one  harmonious  and 
effective  system  ;  its  parts  mutually  answering  to  and  sustaining 
each  other:  the  whole  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  aiming  at  the 
same  obj<»cts  and  subject  to  the  same  central  control,  j'ct  without 
the  loss  of  the  advantages  of  voluntary  aid  and  effort  where  they 
are  attaiual»le. 

Among  the  interrogjitories  framed  by  the  undersigned  in  rela- 
tion to  state  prisons,  was  one  as  to  the  opinion  held  on  the 
probable  utility  of  a  supreme  power,  such  as  that  proposed  above, 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  whole  prison  system.  In 
their  responses,  the  intelligent  and  experienced  wardens  of  the 
state  prisons  of  Mjissachusetts,  Maine,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  and 
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the  no  lesa  accomplished  lale  warden  of  that  of  Missouri — Messrs. 
HayncM,  Rice,  Prentice,  Cordier  and  Miller — expressed  themsclvea 
as  decidedly  favorable  to  the  creation  of  such  central  l)oards  in 
our  states,  as  likely  to  he  productive  of  many  important  reforms 
in  prison  discipline.  Mr.  Miller  added  the  HU^rgestion  that  the 
menihcrs  of  the  proposed  l)oards  be  jmid  liberal  snluries,  tiist,  to 
the  end  that  men  of  intelligence,  experience  and  enlarg<'d  views 
ma>-  Ik*  secured  to  serve  on  them  ;  and  secon<lly,  because  jiersons 
who  lab«ir  in  such  fields  from  motives  of  honor  alone  are  never 
founil  very  efficient,  and  rarely  do  more  than  take  the  opinions  of 
prison  <»flicer8  and  make  up  reports  fnmi  them,  without  giving 
the  subjects  of  their  reports  much  thought  or  investigation  them- 
sidvcs. 

In  this  connection,  jis  strouirlv  corrol)orative  of  our  views  as  to 
the  utility  and  iniportance  c  fa  centnd  administration,  we  venture 
to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  history  of  penal  administnition 
in  Fnujce.  Prior  to  \HM],  the  prisons  of  that  country  were  sub- 
ject, in  great  measure,  to  the  control  of  the  «lepartments  in  which 
they  were  situated.  At  that  time  they  weiv  for  the  most 
part  in  a  shameful  condition,  being  destitute  of  furniture,  clothing, 
lH»di!ing,  and  indeed  of  all  materials  necessary  to  the  ser^'ice. 
Ctrave  abuses  existed  in  the  supplies  and  the  regulation  of  the 
exiwnditures.  In  most  of  them,  a  promis<Mi(Uis  mingling  of  the 
prisoners  confounded  all  classes  an<l  both  sexes.  On  the  first  of 
January,  1^5<i,  the  state  t(»ok  charge  of  these  prisons:  that  is  to 
sav.  thev  became  subject  to  that  central  authoritv  and  control,  for 
which  we  are  pleading  in  our  own  state.  The  result  has  been,  the  cor- 
rection of  the  monstrous  abuses  i»amed  above,  the  introduction  of 
excfdient  and  cheap  supplies  into  the  prisons,  a  great  diminution 
of  exi)ens4's,  and  an  almost  incredible  augmentation  of  the  pro- 
duct of  prison  labor.  Under  the  old  regime  of  separate  juri^ 
dictions,  the  expense  of  the  si»rvic«  w:is  one  fninc  and  thirteen 
centimes  a  tlay  for  each  person,  which,  under  a  central  adminia- 
tration  has  bet*n  reduced  to  eighty  centimes — about  sixt4H»n  centa 
of  our  money — or  nearly  one-thinl.  The  annual  pro<luct  of  prison 
lalMir,  which,  prior  to  the  change,  had  been  in  all  the  departments 
(excrpt  Paris),  14,461)  fmncs,  had  increased  even  in  lHt»2,  the 
dat^  to  which  our  infonnation  extends,  to  U04>,000  francs,  an 
iDcreaae  of  more  than  sixty  hundred  per  cent.* 
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SECTION  THIRD. 
Prison  Premises  and  Buildings. 

The  grounds  belonging  to  the  state  prisons  visited  by  ub, 
including  those  of  New  York  (not  visited  last  year,  but  often 
before),  vary  exceedingly  in  extent,  ranging  from  half  an  acre, 
as  in  New  Hampshire,  to  two  hundred  acres,  as  in  the  case  of 
Clinton  prison  in  our  own  state. 

In  treating  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  title  of  this  section, 
we  will  tirst  give  briefly  the  details  belonging  to  the  several  pri- 
sons, and  then  ofler  a  few  general  remarks. 

Connecticut, — This  prison  is  in  Wethersfield,  and  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  an  extensive  bay.  The  premises 
embrace  fifteen  acres,  a  portion  of  which  is  inclosed  bj'  a  wall 
seventeen  feet  high  and  three  feet  thick.  The  drainage  is  reported 
by  the  warden  jis  **  not  extensive, ''  by  which  we  presume  is  meant, 
that  it  i«  not  perfect,  or  not  very  good.  Theie  are  both  vegetable 
and  fl()W(»r  gardens,  and  a  handsome  lawn  in  front,  of  four  acres, 
ornamented  with  shade  trees.  The  entire  premises  are  clean  and 
neat,  and  are  altogether  the  most  attractive,  in  point  of  rural 
beauties,  to  be  found  in  connection  with  any  state  prison  in  the 
United  States,  as  far  as  seen  by  us. 

The  buildings  are  plain,  substantial  structures,  economically 
built,  without  needless  ornament,  and  also  suited,  in  their  whole 
appearance  and  air,  to  the  object  to  which  they  arc^  devoted. 
There  is  a  dwelling  house  for  the  chaplain  standing  by  itself 
and  a  residence  for  the  warden  adjoining  the  prison  proper,  with 
office,  guard  room,  dormitories  for  officers,  etc.,  <tc.  Tlie  cell 
building  is  of  stone,  tu"o  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long  by  forty- 
seven  feet  wide,  with  two  bloeks  of  cells,  built  of  brick,  four 
stories  hijjrh.  The  numl)er  of  cells  is  two  hundred  and  fiftv: 
their  dinuMisions  seven  feet  long,  thre(»  and  a  (juarler  wide  and 
about  s(»ven  feet  high.  There  are  eight  workshops,  seventy  feet 
by  forty,  well  arranged  and  commodious.  The  chapel  is  forty- 
eight  feet  by  thirty  feet,  and  the  hospital  eightcHMi  feet  square. 
The  prison  has  a  department  for  female  convicts. 

Dehnrore. — There  is  no  state  prison  here,  but  the  county  jail  at 
New  Ciistle  is  used  instead. 
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Illinois. — ^The  premises  here  eontuin  fifteen  acreg,  and  form  an 
exact  »^|uare,  the  encirelinp  wall  heinp  eight  hundred  feet  hmg  on 
earh  sideband  six  feet  thick  at  the  hane,  three  feet  at  the  to]),  and 
twenty-five  feet  high,  coped  with  dre88etl  stone  fire  feet  wide  and 
eight  inches  thick*  forming  a  broad  walk  for  the  s<'ntineis.  At 
the  corners  of  this  wall  arc  four  turrets,  twenty  feet  in  diameter 
and  sixty  feet  high,  for  the  use  of  the  sentinels. 

The  style  of  architecture  adopted  for  the  main  buildings  and 
wallb  is  a  castellated  gothic;  hut  for  the  buildings  within  the 
incloaure,  ccmvenience,  security  and  diini!)ility  have  been  studied 
more  than  architectural  beauty. 

The  two  wings,  cjist  and  west,  are  each  two  hundred  and  fifty 
f€H»t  long  by  fifty-four  wide,  and  their  walls  forty  feet  high; 
one  of  them  containing  four  tiers  of  cells,  the  other  five,  there 
lieing  one  hundred  cells  in  each  tier,  or  nine  hundred  in  all. 
Eac*h  cell  is  four  feet  wide,  seven  feet  long  and  seven  feet  high  in 
the  clear;  and  their  floors,  ceilings  and  partitions  are  each  formed 
of  ime  well  dressed  stone,  eight  inches  thick.  The  doors  an* 
made  of  cylin<Irical  bar  iron,  and  therefon*  admit  nearly  as  much 
light  and  air  when  cIomhI  as  when  open.  Each  door  lias  its  own 
kick,  Jn'sides  which  there  is  a  bar  extending  the  entire  length  of 
the  wing,  which  is  operated  by  a  lever  at  one  end.  This  bolts 
every  tloor  in  one  tier  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  two  si»ts  of 
locks  constitute  a  double  security. 

The  warden's  dwelling,  which  is  between  the  two  wings,  and  to 
which  they  are  attached,  is  ninety-eight  feet  by  eighty-M»ven,  an*! 
five  stories  high,  including  the  basement.  It  will  readily  be  be- 
lieved that  the  entire  facade,  over  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  of 
mansive  hewn  stone,  presents  a  magnificent  and  imposing  apfiear- 
ance.  and^ooks  more  like  the  palace  of  some  mighty  prince  than 
the  home  of  felons^who  are  expiating  their  crimes  within  it^ 
wmlls. 

We  have  not  space  to  pursue  the  description,  but  the  entire 
appointments  of  the  place,  when  the  whole  is  completed— chapel, 
hospital,  mess-room,  kitchen,  &c.,  w*ill  be  in  keeping  with  what 
has  been  already  described. 

Whhin  the  great  enclosure,  and  having  an  eucircling  wall  of  its 
owii — a  wall  within  a  wall — is  the  female  defiartment  of  the  prison, 
liaTiiig  100  cells,  with  the  necessary  workshops,  dec,  Ac. 

The  work  aho})8  of  the  men  are  of  stone,  one  stor}*  high  of  fif- 
teen feett  forty  feet  wide,  and  1,295  in  length,  with  croea  walls  at 
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intervals,  extending  through  the  roof  with  a  battlement  or  fire- 
wall. Ventilation  is  secured  by  windows  on  both  sides  every  four- 
teen feet. 

No  building  within  the  enclosure  is  nearer  than  forty  feet  to  the 
outside  walls. 

In  his  report  of  1860,  the  warden  says:  **  If  the  plan  of  the 
prison  and  character  of  the  work  are  maintained  till  it  is  com- 
pleted, the  people  of  this  state  may  rely  upon  having  a  prison, 
which,  for  durability  and  convenience  (he  might  have  added,  also, 
expensiveness),  will  not  be  equalled  in  the  United  States,  and  pro- 
bably not  excelled  in  the  world." 

Northern  Indiana, — We  are  not  able  to  state  the  extent  of  the 
premises  here.  The  prison  is  in  process  of  construction,  and  at 
present  is  in  an  inchoate  state.  There  is  no  cell-house,  and  the 
only  place  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  is  a  single  room,  sixty- 
six  by  forty  feet.  In  this  all  the  prisoners,  who  are  well,  sleep 
and  are  confined  at  all  times,  when  not  engaged  at  labor  in  the 
shops.  Four  guards  are  employed  to  keep  watch  over  them  at 
night,  one  of  whom  is  in  the  room  with  the  convicts.  There  is  no 
female  department  here. 

Southern  Indiana, — Here,  too,  we  are  unable  to  give  the  extent 
of  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  institution.  The  buildings  are 
old  and  inconvenient,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  place 
struck  us  iis  slovenly  and  repul.sive.  The  warden,  Col.  Merri- 
weather,  had  been  in  office  less  than  two  months  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  He  impressed  us  favorably,  but  failed  to  reply  to  our  inter- 
rogatories, though  he  promised  to  do  so,  and  was  several  times 
written  to  on  the  subject.     The  prison  has  a  female  department. 

litntur/c//, — This  prison  is  at  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the  state. 
The  premises  contain  about  six  acres,  without  garden  or  ornamen- 
tal grounds.  Thoy  are  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  four  feet  thick 
and  twenty-two  feet  high.  The  drainage  is  stated  to  be  good. 
Everything  here  wore  a  confused  and  slovenly  appearance.  This 
was,  in  part,  no  doul)t,  owing  to  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
now  going  forward,  an  extensive  conflagration  having  occurred  in 
the  prison  some  months  ago. 

The  prison  buildings  are:  1.  The  cell  house.  This  is  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet  long  l)y  forty  feet  wide,  containing  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cells,  in  three  tiers,  arched.  Their  dimensions  are  seven 
feet  long,  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  high  to  the 
centre  of  the  arch.     The  odor  of  the  cells  was  most  offensive  even 
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in  Ibe  day  time,  showing  an  exceedingly  imperfect  ventilation. 
2.  A  hemp  factory,  three  hundred  imd  »eventy  feet  long,  seventy 
feet  wide,  and  three  storieA  high.  3.  Another  largo  factory,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide,  and  two  stories  high, 
containing  a  chair  shop,  a  cooper  2«hop,  a  shoe  shop,  a  tailor's  shop, 
a  car|>enter  and  wagon  shop,  a  Idacksinith's  shop,  an  engine  room 
and  lar<re  store  room.  4.  A  huil<h'ng,  containing  a  hospital,  fifty 
feet  by  forty  feet,  with  iron  liedsteads,  a  guard  room,  twenty  feet 
hy  forty,  and  a  female  department,  which  had,  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  hut  two  inmates.  5.  A  kitchen,  wash  house,  and  smoke 
house.  0.  A  building  (the  new  one  in  process  of  erection,  and 
nearly  completed,  when  we  were  there),  containing,  in  the  first 
story,  a  dining  hall,  eighty  feet  by  fifty  feet,  well  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated, with  gooil  .s<»ats.  and  every  way  commodious  and  couifor- 
table:  and  a  chapel  over  the  same,  of  the  like  tlimensions,  with  a 
pleasant  pulpit,  settees  for  the  convict**;  and,  altogether,  present- 
iug  an  air  of  neatnens  and  comfort. 

Maine, — The  prison  is  in  Thomaston,  eighty  miles  north  east 
froiu  Portland,  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  a  few  rods  from  navi- 
gable water.  The  grounds  contain  about  four  and  a  half  acres, 
but  even  this  small  space  is  considerably  abridged  by  an  old  lime 
stone  quarry  embraced  in  them,  formerly  worked  by  the  convicis, 
but  long  since  abandoned  as  unprofitable.  This  old  quarry  gives 
to  the  grounds  a  rough,  unsightly  appearance,  and,  what  is  per- 
iiaps  worse.  dimini»lies  them  to  a  compass  less  than  is  re(|uired 
for  the  proi>er  purpoM^s  of  the  pris4)n.  The  premises  art?  enclosed 
by  a  stone  wall,  four  feet  thick  and  fifteen  high,  with  a  picket 
feiKX  on  the  top.     Then*  is  a  garden  and  a  few  ^hade  tn»es. 

The  rt»sidence  of  the  warden  is  outride  of  the  priscMi  walls.  It 
is  a  ctmrniodious  orick  dwelling,  with  nec<»ssary  out  buildings. 

Within  the  walls  are  the  cell  houst»,  work  shops,  &c.,  &c.  The 
cell  house  is  a  stone  structure,  one  hundred  aud  fifteen  feet  in 
length  and  fifty  in  breadth,  with  which  are  coimected  the  guard 
rtmm  and  hospital.  There  aiv  oue  hundred  and  eight  cells,  seven 
fert  long,  four  feet  wide  luid  seven  feet  high.  Then?  is  a  large 
carriage  factory  (the  manufacture  of  carriages  being  the  princi|uil 
business  csuried  on  here);  a  blacksmith's  shop,  when*  the  iron 
work  for  the  carriages  is  done;  and  a  slioe  shop.  Under  thi^  latter, 
on  the  first  floor,  is  the  chapel,  thirty-eight  feet  by  thirtv-thn*o 
feel;  m  nemt  aud  commodious  apartment,  with  pulpit  aud  settees. 
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veiy  different  from  the  cramped  and  comfortless  room,  in  the  attic 
of  the  carriage  shop,  which  it  rephices. 

Massachusetts, — This  prison  is  in  Charlestown,  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  centre  of  Boston.  The  site  on  which  it  stands  is  a 
point  of  land,  washed  on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  and  affording,  there- 
fore, the  purest  and  most  salubrious  air;  no  position  could  be  more 
favorable  than  this  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view. 

There  are  some  seven  acres,  tivc  of  which  are  enclosed  by  a 
quadrangular  wall,  of  solid  granite  masonry,  25  feet  high,  5  feet 
thick  at  the  base,  and  3  feet  at  the  top,  surmounted  by  a  strong 
iron  railing,  with  watch  towers  placed  at  intervals  on  the  summit. 
In  the  centre  of  the  prison  yard  there  is  an  oblong  plat  of  grass, 
with  shrubbery,  flowers,  and  a  fountain. 

The  prison  buildings  are  of  massive  Quincy  granite.  There  is 
an  octagonal  central  structure,  with  three  wings,  or  cell-houses, 
radiating  from  it  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  opposite  one 
of  these  a  range  of  brick  buildings,  consisting  of  the  various  prison 
offices,  and  two  handsome  dwelling-houses,  the  residences  of  the 
warden  and  dc^puty  warden. 

The  octagonal  is  73  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  the  same  height. 
In  the  basement  is  the  cookery;  and  over  it  is  a  room,  separated 
from  the  three  wings  by  iron  l)ars,  which  commands  a  view  of  all 
the  corridors,  and  every  cell  in  the  prison.  In  the  centre  of  thii* 
stands  a  large  glass  case  filled  with  gold  fish:  on  one  side  is  a 
book  case  containing  the  prison  library;  and  on  the  others,  a  num- 
ber of  lounges,  chairs,  and  writing  desks  for  the  use  of  office^^ 
and  visitors.  This  spacious  apartment  is  lighted  by  four 
immense  arched  double  windows,  extending  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling.  Over  this  room,  and  of  the  same  dimensions  with  it,  i> 
the  chapel:  a  well-lighted  and  airy  apartment,  having  a  neat  aiul 
appropriate  <lesk,  provided  with  conifortaljle  seats,  and  altojrether 
cheerful  and  attractive  in  its  appearance.  It  will  seat  G0<). 
Above  the  chapel  is  another  room  of  the  same  size,  intended  for 
a  hospital,  but  never,  as  yet,  used  for  that  purpose,  becausi»  sick 
prisoners  would  be  unable  to  climb  so  high,  and  no  apparatus  for 
raising  them  has  been  introduced.  The  present  hospital  is  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  wings,  though  not  a  part  of  it.  It  is  spacious 
and  commodious,  having  fourteen  cells  of  large  size,  with  dispen- 
sary, bath-nxmi,  and  kitchen  attached. 

In  e:ich  of  the  three  wings  used  as  cell-ro(mis,  the  external 
walls  hav(»,  we  think,  ten  large  arched  windows,  five  en  each  side, 
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extending  from  the  eaves  Almost  to  the  floor.  Each  window  is 
9  feet  wide,  hy  26  feet  in  height,  and  made  secure  against 
attempts  nt  escape  hy  strong,  upright,  cylindrical  iron  bars.  The 
doorx  of  the  cells  arc  made  of  round  iron  l>ars.  By  this  arrange* 
ment  of  the  windows  and  dcmrs,  air  and  light  are  admitted 
almost  as  freely  as  if  the  outer  wiiIIh  were  taken  away,  and  the 
<l<M)n<  i»f  the  cells  were  set  wide  open.  The  number  of  cells  in 
the  three  wings  is  564.  They  an»  8  J  feet  long,  4}  feet  wide,  nnd 
7}  feet  high.  Their  funu'ture  is  an  iron  bedi^tcad,  with  curled 
palm  leaf  mattraMs,  a  table  with  dniwer  in  it,  a  stool,  a  shelf,  a 
knife,  fork  and  spoon,  a  pepj>er  box,  a  salt  cellar,  a  vinegar  bottle, 
a  water  kid,  and  a  night  bucket,  together  with  a  Bible  and  a  slate. 
Then*  is  no  common  niess-r(M)ni,  the  convicts  taking  all  theirmeala 
in  their  ih*IIs. 

There  is  a  spacious  guard  room  and  a  sitting  room  for  the  use 
of  the  oflicers. 

There  ore  two  long  brick  structun*s,  two  stories  high,  forming 
two  Hides  of  a  hollow  square.  Tlione  are  diviiied  into  ten  work- 
sho|>s,  each  al>out  one  hundretl  fret  lt>ng  by  forty  feet  wide — ^all 
well  lighted  and  ventilatetl.  Ice-water  is  kept  in  them  in  summer 
for  the  use  of  the  prisoners.  TIutc  is,  besides,  a  foundry,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  fc»et  by  seventy  feet. 

As  the  prison  system  of  Ma.s.saohus(*tts  is  the  most  extended  and 
complete  to  Iw  found  in  any  of  the  states  of  our  Union,  so  the 
undersigned  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  tha^tate  |Huiitenti-  ^ 
ary  at  C  horlestown.  though  certainly  far  In^hind  our  ideal,  the 
banner  prison  of  the  countrjV^  In  its  construction,  its  ventilation, 
Its  staflT  of  oflicers,  its  discipline  (there  are  others  where  the  dij>. 
cipline  is  more  rigid,  more  military),  and  all  its  appointments, 
except  the  department  of  secular  instruction,  it  seems  to  us  fairly 
entitled  to  this  preeminence. 

It  has  no  female  department. 

Marf/fand, — This  prison  is  in  Baltimore,  about  three-quarterii  of 
a  mile  northeast  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  stands  on  elevated 
groimd,  and  tLc  situation,  except  that  it  is  in  a  city,  where  no 
prison  other  than  those  for  the  detention  of  persons  arrested  and 
bold  for  trial  ought  ever  to  be  placed,  is  pleasant  and  healthy. 

The  premises  contain  simie  four  acres,  which  are  inclosed  with 
a  aUme  wall,  twenty  feet  high. 

Of  the  prtaoo  buildings  we  art>  unable  to  give  any  description. 
W«  Begl«el«d  to  make  the  usual  memoranda,  as  Mr.  Thompson, 
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the  warden,  promised  to  respond  to  our  interrogatories,  but, 
though  several  times  addressed  by  letter  on  the  subject,  failed  to 
fulJSU  his  promise.  Our  visit  to  tliis  prison  was  a  hurried  one, 
and  there  was  little  about  it  which  impressed  us  very  favorably. 
Reforms  seemed  needed  in  all  departments. 

A  female  department,  well  filled  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  belongs 
to  this  penitentiary. 

Michigan. — The  state  prison  is  at  Jackson,  a  little  out  of  the 
town.  The  grounds  embrace  some  six  acres,  and  are  encircled  by 
a  stone  wall,  five  feet  thick  at  bottom  and  three  feet  at  top,  with 
a  height  of  eighteen  feet.  There  is  a  garden  in  front  of  the  prison, 
not  inclosed  by  the  wall,  which,  with  proper  care  and  at  small 
expense  to  the  state,  might  be  made  highly  ernamental.  The 
drainage  is  good.  The  sower  ij<  of  brick  and  circular  in  form, 
with  a  diameter  of  four  feet.  Tlierc  is  a  fall  of  twenty  feet  to 
the  river  in  a  distance  of  six  hundred  feet. 

The  prison  buildings  include  main  prison,  female  prison,  and 
solitary  prison. 

The  main  prison  consists  of  a  centre  building,  sixty  feet  square, 
and  four  stories  high,  with  an  east  and  west  wing,  each  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  long,  containing  the  cells.  Each  wing  has 
three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  cells,  arranged  in  four  tiers. 
The  cells  are  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  six  and  a  half  feet  long, 
and  seven  feet  high.  They  are  each  furni.^hcd  with  a  cot  bed- 
stead, covered  with  canvas,  a  feitrawbed  in  winter,  two  sheets,  a 
pillow  case,  quilts,  a  pillow  of  hay,  .straw,  shavings,  or  other  like 
material,  a  stool,  a  night  bucket,  <fec.,  Arc. 

The  chapel  is  sixty  feet  by  sixty-five,  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
eight  feet  high,  with  scats  for  visitors  in  the  rear  of  the  convicts. 

The  hospital  is  in  the  third  story  of  main  building,  sixty  feet 
square,  with  ceiling  twenty  feet  high,  and  well  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated. It  is  not  regarded  as  secure,  and,  therefore,  convicts  must 
be  quite  sick  or  they  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in  it. 

The  mess  room  is  sixty  by  sixty-five  feet,  and  is  furnished  with 
long  tables  about  a  foot  wide,  a  stool  for  each  convict,  and  knife, 
fork,  spoon,  tin  plate,  and  tin  basin. 

The  guard  room  is  in  the  main  building,  and  there  are  four 
guard  houses  on  the  top  of  the  wall. 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  prison  struck  us  unfavorably'.  Every- 
thing wore  a  slovenly  air;  the  discipline  appeared  feeble;  and, 
generally,  the  administration  seemed  lacking  in  vigor  and  elficieucy. 
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MiMouri. — The  priiK>n  is  at  Jcffersou  City,  the  capital  of  the 
Atate,  and  is  situated  on  a  lilufT  of  the  Missouri  river,  comiuand- 
iug  a  tine  view  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  prison  premises  em- 
brai*e  live  acres,  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  twenty  feet  high,  and 
of  a  thickncHH  of  four  feet  at  the  foundation  and  two  at  the  top. 
The  drainajre  is  good,  the  deseent  to  the  river  being  rapid. 

The  primm  buildings  con.sist  of:  1.  A  large  stone  eell-hous'e. 
Neither  the  dimensions  of  this  building  nor  the  number  of  cells 
are  ?itated  by  i»x-Warden  Miller  in  the  paper  communicated  to  us. 
The  nize  of  the  cells  is  M*ven  and  a  half  feet  by  four  fret,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  they  are  widl  ventilated;  which,  if  true,  is  a  novelty 
in  American  prisons.  Each  is  furnished  with  an  iron  bedstead 
iui<l  a  stniw  bed,  with  blankets  according  to  the  season.  2.  A 
hospital  building,  also  of  stone.  3.  Two  large  brick  blocks  for 
workshops,  in  one  of  which  is  a  dining  halb  which  is  likewise*  used 
for  a  chapel,  being  large  enough  to  si»at  comfortably  all  the  pri- 
soners.    There  is  a  female  <lepartment  in  the  uris<in. 

Most  of  the  buildings  here  are  (piite  indifferent,  antl  not  well 
adapted  to  prison  purposi»s.  The  premisi*s  are  much  too  confined 
for  the  &ize  of  the  prison;  and  the  toni-etntemhle  presented  a  slo- 
venly, uninv'ting,  we  might  almost  my,  repulsive  apjH»arance, 
How  ranch  of  this  might  have  been  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
warden,  Mr.  Ilonice  8wift.  we  caimot  say.  As  it  was  in  contem- 
plation to  erect  an  additional  cell  building,  Mr.  S.  bail  gone  to 
visit  pri&ons  in  the  eastern  states,  and  gather  ideas  on  prison  eon- 
Mruction  that  might  be  made  available  in  the  propost**!  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Missouri  penitentiary.  It  is  to  be  ho|>eil  that  his 
mii^*%ion  proved  successful,  and  that  its  fruits  will  api)ear  in  sundry 
refonns.  where  reform  si^ems  so  much  needed. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  8wift,  we  sought  an  inten'iew  with  the 
late  warden.  P.  T.  Miller,  Km].,  with  whose  rt»ports  during  his 
admitiidt ration  we  had  been  familiar.  He  s{)ent  an  entire  evening 
with  us  at  our  hotel.  Mr.  M.  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  prison 
for  nearly  four  years  prior  to  March,  18r>5,  when  he  was  removed 
frf>m  the  position  by  Ciovernor  Fletcher:  for  what  cause  we  did 
not  incpilre.  and  do  not  know.  Jlowever  able  and  worthy  his  suc- 
cenftor  may  be — and  we  trust  that  he  is  proving  himmdf  among  the 
af>l«*t  and  the  worthiest — we  could  not  but  regret  that,  for  any 
cause  oCt^er  than  malfeasance  in  otlice,  it  should  have  been  deemed 
DcccMary  to  displace  a  gentleman  of  so  much  intelligence,  such 
large  experience,  and  views  so  enlightened  and  liberal  on  the 
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whole  su1)jcct  of  prisou  clisciplino  and  prison  management,  as  we 
found  Mr.  Miller  to  be. 

New  Hampshire. — The  prison  is  in  Concord,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  on  one  of  the  principal  streets,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  State 
House. 

The  prison  grounds  embrace  only  half  an  acre,  which  is  en- 
closed by  a  stone  wall,  eighteen  feet  high  and  four  feet  thick  at 
the  \yd&Q. 

The  cell  building  is  a  substantial  edifice,  built  of  granite,  and  is 
two  hundred  and  forty  feet  by  lift}'  feet.  It  contains  one  hundred 
and  twenty  cells,  whose  dimensions  are  eight  feet  in  length,  four 
feet  in  width,  and  seven  feet  in  hcighth. 

The  chapel  is  a  small  but  neat  apartment,  with  capacity  for 
seating  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  hospital  has  four  rooms,  each  ten  feet  by  twentj",  thus  giv- 
ing altogether,  for  hospital  purposes,  a  space  of  forty  feet  by 
twenty. 

There  is  a  building,  two  stories  high,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  wide,  which  is  divided  into  two 
workshops  by  a  hall  and  stairwaj'. 

^  Xeiv  Jersey. — The  prison  is  at  Trenton,  the  capital  of  the  state. 
It  was  among  the  hist  visited  by  us,  and  our  stay  there  wjis  very 
brief.  As  Mr.  Walker,  the  warden,  failed  to  fulfill  his  promise  to 
reply  to  our  queries,  we  are  not  pr'.^pared  to  ofler  any  satisfactorj' 
description  of  the  grounds  or  buildings. 

Ohio. — The  prison  of  this  state  is  at  Columbus,  the  capital. 
The  grounds  consist  of  fifteen  acres,  thirteen  of  which  are  enclosed 
by  a  stone  wall,  having  an  average  height  of  twenty-one  feet  and 
an  average  thickness  of  twenty-two  inches.  The  drainage  is  good, 
by  sewers  to  the  adjacent  river.  That  i)art  of  the  grounds  not 
included  within  the  walls  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  garden. 
The  yard  in  front  of  the  main  building  is  ornamented  with  shade 
trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers.  The  yard  within  the  walls — a  kind 
of  court  formed  by  prison  buildings  which  surround  it  on  all 
sides — is  two  hundred  and  seventy-tive  feet  by  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  feet.  The  ''engine"  and  "bcir'  houses  are  in  the 
centre  of  this  yard.  The  yard  is  sodded,  and  walks  paved  with 
brick  intersect  it  in  every  direction.  A  few  sycamore  trees  are 
growing  here  and  there  in  it,  and  there  is  one  piece  of  plain  stone 
statuary,  the  subject  of  which  we  do  not  now  recall. 

The  prison  buildings  consist  of  1.    The  warden's  ix?sidence,  ia- 
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eluding  guard  room  mid  boarding  bouse  for  officern.  It  is  five 
stories  high,  including  bii»cnient  and  attic,  and  is  built  of  dressed 
lime  stone.  2.  Two  prison  halls,  or  cell  bouses.  3.  A  female 
prison  and  laundry.  4.  A  three  .story  building,  containing  dining 
ball,  hospital  and  chapel.  5.  A  prison  for  the  insuiic.  G.  A  state 
shop.  7.  State  kitchen.  8.  An  engine  house.  9.  A  bell  bouse. 
10.  Nine  workshopsi,  where  contract  labor  is  performed. 

The  prison  proper  consists  of  two  cell  houses,  designated  as  the 
east  luul  w*est  halls.  These  halls  are  built  of  stone,  with  outer 
walls  three  inclns  thick.  We»t  hall  is  one  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  in  length  by  tifly  feet  in  breadth,  and  contsins  one  bl(K*k  of 
cells.  VM»i  hall  is  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  by  fifty 
feet,  and  has  two  bbn^ks  of  cells.  The  cell  blocks  are  of  ilix»ssed 
stone,  one  hundred  and  iixty-live  feet  by  twenty  feet,  five  ranges 
high,  and  each  range  containing  thirty-five  cells.  The  corridors 
surrouuiling  them  are  eleven  feet  in  width.  There  are  ten  hundred 
and  fifty  cells.  Their  dimensions  are  seven  feet  long,  threi*  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  and  sc^ven  feet  high.  They  are  furnished  with  bed, 
night  tub,  water  bucket,  antl  gas  burner. 

The  chapel  is  L  shaped.  Its  length,  exclusive  of  the  L,  is  one 
huntlred  and  forty  feet;  length  of  L  ninety  feet.  One  lialf  of  this 
part  is  partiti^  ned  otf  for  the  use  of  the  school  and  the  library', 
which  gives  for  the  dimensions  of  the  chapel  a  length  of  one 
hundred  and  eightv-five  feet  and  a  breadth  of  fiftv  feet.  It  is  on 
the  third  floor  of  a  building,  running  at  right  angles  with  and 
midway  of  the  east  hall,  from  which  the  stairs  leading  to  it  asi'end. 

The  hospital  is  on  the  second  floor  of  the  s^mie  buihling,  directly 
under  the  chapid,  with  which  its  dimensions  and  genend  contour 
corres|iond.  It  is  a  large,  cheerful,  well  aired  apartment,  with  all 
needful  appliances  for  its  special  purposes.  There  is  an  entmnce 
by  steps,  outside,  from  the  prison  yard;  also  by  a  door  eommuni* 
eating  with  east  hall  by  the  chapel  stairs. 

The  dining  hall  is  also  in  the  same  building,  undenieath  the 
hospital.  Its  whole  length,  including  the  L,  is  two  hundred  and 
thirty  feet,  and  its  breadth  fifty  feet.  There  are  three  doors  by 
which  it  is  entered  from  the  yard,  and  one  from  east  hall.  There 
arc  fifty-two  tables,  each  fifteen  inches  wide  and  thirty-six  feet 
long,  the  priscmers  sitting,  as  in  all  other  prisons  where  they  eal 
in  a  common  mess  room,  face  to  back.  Every  prisoner  is  turnished 
with  a  stool,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  plate,  and  tin  cup.  The  prison 
kitchen  and  bake  house,  connecting  with  the  mess  room,  is  one 
httiidred  feet  by  thirty  feet. 
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The  guard  room  is  thirty-four  feet  by  eighteen,  and  is  on  the 
iSrst  floor  of  front  house.  It  separates  the  two  cell  houses,  and 
commands  a  view  of  both,  communicating  with  them  and  with  the 
prison  yard. 

There  are  ten  worksliops,  including  that  where  work  is  done 
for  the  state;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  there  are  ten  build- 
ings, each  containing  several  shops  or  apartments,  where  the  same 
branch  of  l)usiness  is  carried  on.  All  the  buildings  are  of  brick, 
— most  of  them  two  stories  high,  l)ut  a  few  one  story.  They  vary 
a  good  deal  in  size,  the  largest  being  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
feet  by  forty-tive,  and  the  smallest  (state  shop)  sixty  feet  by  forty. 

Pennsylvania. — There  are  two  state  prisons  in  this  state,  called 
the  eastern  and  western  penitentiaries. 

1.  EaJitei'n  Ptnitentiarij, — This  is  situated  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  called  Cherry  Hill,  from 
which  it  is  sometimes  named  Cherry  Hill  prison. 

The  prison  premises  contain  ten  ticres,  enclosed  by  a  niasdivc 
wall  of  hewn  stone,  six  {^ihX  thick  at  the  bjise,  three  feet  at  the 
top,  and  thirty  feet  high.  The  building  for  the  warden's  and 
matron's  residence  and  for  prison  offices  forms  a  part  of  the  south 
wall,  on  each  side  of  the  centre.  The  magnificence  of  this  part 
of  the  prison  may  l)e  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  enclosing 
wall  cost  about  §2U0,OU0.  Th^  architecture  of  the  prison  is  a 
Norman  Gothic,  and  the  whole  structure,  but  particularly  the 
noble  gateway,  presents  an  imposing  appearance. 

In  the  exact  centre  of  the  yard  is  erected  the  observatory,  an 
octagonal  building,  fnmi  the  middle  point  of  which  the  spectator 
has  a  perfect  view  of  all  the  corridors,  and  also  of  the  broad, 
graveled  walk,  which  extends  from  the  entrance  to  the  said  centnil 
building,  and  each  side  of  which  is  laid  out  in  parterres,  and 
planted  with  flowers  and  shruhiicry.  The  cell  houses  are  built  in 
seven  blocks,  radiating  from  this  connnon  centre.  The  spaces 
between  the  radiating  blocks  of  cells  are  cultivated  as  a  kitchen 
garden,  and  yield  a  large  amount  of  vegetables,  which  are  all  fur- 
nished to  the  prisoners  as  a  part  of  their  rations.  More  than 
iwenty  gas  lamps,  distrihuted  through  the  grounds,  light  up  the 
premises  at  night,  and  increase  the  security  of  the  prison.  Four 
of  the  winir-'^  are  two  stories  hi^rh,  and  t  hree  one  storv.  Thev  varv  in 
length  from  three  hundred  and  thirly  feet  to  one  himdi'cd  and 
eighty  feet.  There  are  tivc  hundred  and  thirty-six  cells  in  all. 
Most  of  them  are  eight  by  fifteen  feet,  and  twelve  feet  high,  though 
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a  few,  because  of  the  kind  of  work  carried  on  in  them  (chair 
making),  are  double  that  size.  In  prisons  conducted  on  the  con- 
grepite  plan,  the  cell  blocks  extend  along  the  middle  part  of  the 
building,  with  corridors  all  around,  and  the  cells  are  placed  back 
to  back.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  cells  in  each  of  the  seven 
wings  are  ammged  in  two  rows,  on  opposite  sides  of  seven  central 
passages,  extending  from  the  observatory  to  the  wall  at  the  end  of 
the  block.  All  the  cells  in  the  three  blocks  of  one  story,  and  all 
in  the  lower  stories  of  the  others,  have  exercising  yards  attached 
to  the  rear,  of  the  same  dimensions  with  themselves.  Many  of 
these  yards  have  borders  planted  by  their  occupants  with  flowers, 
or  with  lettuce,  tomatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  or  covered  with 
strawberry  vines.  Many  also  have  grape  vines,  peach  trees,  jdum 
trees,  or  other  kinds  of  fruit.  The  products  of  the  yards  belong 
to  the  occupants  of  the  cells  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  they 
arc  at  lilwrty  eithei  to  eat  or  to  sell  them.  One  prisoner 
informed  us  that  he  had  sometimes  gathered  three  bushels  of 
grapes  fnmi  his  vines;  another  has  a  peach  tree  which  yields  sev- 
eral bushels  of  peaches  annually,  of  the  finest  quality  and  com- 
maoding  the  highest  price  in  market.  Each  cell  has  double  doors 
opening  into  the  central  passage,  one  on  each  surface  of  the  wall — 
a  grated  iron  door  on  the  inside,  fastened  with  three  bolts,  and  a 
close  wooden  dcH)r  outside.  The  latter  are  set  a!>out  one-third  of 
the  way  open  on  Sunday  to  enable  the  priscmers  to  hear  the  preach- 
ing, and  the  same  during  the  hot  days  of  summer,  to  secure  a  freer 
circulation  of  air.  They  are  never  opened  wide  enough  for  prin- 
oners  in  opposite  cells  to  see  each  other.  The  cells  that  have 
exercising  yards  have  the  same  arrangements  of  double  doors  for 
the  egress  of  the  occupants  to  their  yards.  They  are  lighted  by 
small  sk}'lights  in  the  roof,  six  inches  wide  by  thirty  inches  long. 
The  light  is  rather  dim,  and.  in  cloudy  days,  we  should  think, 
hardly  sufficient  for  puq>oses  of  labor.  Oil  lamps  are  furnished 
to  each  prisoner  at  night  till  nine  o'clo<*k. 

The  cells  are  furnished  as  follows:  Each  has  a  pine  l>edsteai], 
with  l»ed  of  straw  and  pillow  of  the  same.  The  bed  clothes  are 
two  sheets,  a  pillow  case,  a  comfortable,  and  one  or  two  blankets, 
as  may  l>e  required.  Each  is  also  provided  with  a  Bible,  a  prayer 
iKXik  (if  desired,  which  is  usually  the  case),  a  slate  and  |>encil,  a 
slooU  A  table  (which  lets  down  when  not  in  use),  a  closet  eontain- 
ia|^  two  shelves,  a  looking  glass,  a  comb,  a  hydrant,  a  water 
Imckat,  a  knife,  fork,  spoon,  plate,  tin  cup,  oil  lamp,  piece  of 

[▲mem.  No.  35.]  7 
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soap,  bottle  of  vinegar,  and  molasses  can,  holding  two  quarts  (the 
allowance  for  a  month),  together  with  such  mechanical  implements 
as  may  be  required  for  the  work  to  be  performed. 

Each  cell  has  also  a  water  closet.  Each  block  of  cells  has  an 
eight-inch  water  pipe  passing  along  the  whole  length  on  either 
side  in  each  story  (where  there  are  two),  with  valves  at  the  ends, 
The  valve  at  the  upper  end  is  connected  with  a  reservoir  of  water, 
and  that  at  the  lower  end  with  a  sewer.  Each  cell  has  a  branch 
from  this  main  pipe.  In  the  morning,  after  bix^akfast,  the  lower 
valve  is  thrown  open,  and  the  contents  of  the  pii>e  are  diacharged 
into  the  sewer.  Then  a  stream  of  water  is  let  on  to  wash  out  the 
pipe,  after  which  the  lower  valve  is  closed  and  the  pipe  filled  with 
fresh  water,  which,  rising  some  inches  in  the  bowl  of  the  water 
closet,  remains  till  next  morning.  Once  a  fortnight,  or  thereabout, 
each  prisoner  is  furnished  with  a  tal)lespoonful  of  chloride  of  lime, 
which  he  dissolves  in  a  bucket  of  water,  and  pours  the  solutloQ 
into  his  privy  pipe. 

Women,  as  well  as  men,  are  imprisoned  here. 

2.  TFe^/ern  Penitentiary. — This  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  situ- 
ated at  Pittsburgh,  but  it  is  in  reality  in  the  city  of  Allegheny, 
which  is  separated  from  Pittsburgh  by  the  Allegheny  river,  and  is 
in  fact  but  an  appendage  of  that  city,  though  forming  a  different 
corporation. 

The  prison  premises  here  are  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  four 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  contain  about  seven  acres.  They 
are  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  twenty-five  feet  high,  with  an  average 
thickness  of  two  feet.  The  drainage  is  good, — by  sewers,  which 
carry  off' all  the  filth  to  the  river.  There  is  a  vegetable  garden 
within  the  enclosure,  and  a  fine  lawn  with  shade  trees  in  front. 

The  buildings  of  the  western  penitentiary  are,  the  residence  of 
the  warden,  in  front;  three  blocks  of  cells,  two  stories  high,  radi- 
ating from  a  semi-circular  observatory,  after  the  model  of  the 
Philadelphia  prison ;  one  of  which  is  five  hundred  feet  long,  and 
the  other  two,  each  two  hundred  feet ;  an  engine  and  d\'c  house, 
and  a  gas  house. 

The  hospital  is  quite  unworthy  of  a  prison  of  the  first  class, 
consisting  of  two  badly  arranged  rooms,  immediately  over  the 
kitchen. 

There  are  three  hundred  cells,  seven  by  sixteen  feet,  each  pro- 
vided with  a  table,  hammock,  straw  bed,  hydrant,  gas  burner,  and 
necessary  table  furniture  and  mechanical  implements  for  their 
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hitidiomfls.    There  are  no  exercising  yards  attached  to  the  cells 
here. 

At  the  external  angles  of  the  fi-ont  building  are  two  large  circa- 
lar  towers,  which,  together  with  the  warden's  residence,  present  a 
hanilsome  elevation,  being  finished  in  the  castellated  style  of  gothic 
archittH'ture.  A  ciixular  tower  is  also  placed  at  the  angle  of  the 
boundary  wall  on  eiich  sidi»,  for  the  pur|>ose  of  overlooking  the 
prison  yards.     There  is  a  female  department  in  the  prison. 

The  <iriginal  plan  of  this  prison  was  very  different  from  that  of 
iti»  prc»s<Mit  construction.  The  cells,  according  to  the  former  design, 
were  built  in  a  double  range  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  octagon, 
being  placed  back  to  back,  as  in  prisons  on  the  Auburn  plan,  but 
in  the  fonn  of  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  was  three  hundred 
and  twenty  feet ;  part  of  them  facing  the  boundary  wall,  and  the 
others  fronting  the  large  internal  area,  which  was  subdivided  into 
nine  yards  or  courts.  These  cells  were  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  constant  solitary  confinement,  of  absolute  isolation  imd  non-in- 
tercourse. Xo  labor  of  any  kind  was  provided;  indeed,  the  cells 
were  neither  large  enough  nor  light  enough  for  any  such  purpoiie. 
The  prison  was  o|)ened  for  the  reception  of  convicts  in  1827.  It 
was  soon  found,  on  experiment,  that  solitude,  although  intended 
to  lie  perfect  and  absolute,  wjis  far  fn>m  being  so  in  fiict,  Fnim 
the  bad  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  Iniilding,  the  prison- 
ers could  easily  communicate  fi*om  cell  to  cell,  and  lo  such  an  ex- 
tent could  these  communications  l>e  carried  as  to  l>ecome  a  source 
of  mutual  contamirmtion,  just  as  in  prisons  where  promiscuous  as- 
sociation is  allowed.  Their  health  suflfered  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  liecame  necessary  to  let  them  out  in  successive  groui>s  into  the 
ojien  court  yards,  which  was,  of  course,  utterly  destructive  of  the 
siditar}'  priiR*iple.  Again,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  effective 
frUi)ervision  were  found  to  be  insuperable.  After  an  exi>eriment 
of  three  years,  the  inspectors  recommended  a  complete  change  in 
the  plan  of  the  building;  and  two  years  subsequently,  in  1832, 
mi  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  authorizing  the  demolition 
of  these  cidls  and  the  constniction  of  others  similar  to  those  in  the 
easteni  {lenitentiary,  in  which  the  same  system  of  discipline  might 
lie  estaldi»hed.  But  we  doubt  whether  the  usages  which  came  in- 
to vogue  in  the  old  prison  were  not  propagated,  to  a  greater  or 
lem  extent,  in  the  new,  and  whether  the  separate  system  was  ever 
enforced  at  Pittsburgh,  with  any  great  degree  of  rigor.  Certain 
it  it  that  tu:^h  is  not  the  case  at  the  present  time. 
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Rhode  Island, — ^The  grounds  of  this  prison,  which  is  in  the  ont- 
skirts  of  Providence,  cover  an  area  no  more  than  three  qnarters  of 
an  acre,  and  are  encircled  by  a  stone  wall  twenty-five  feet  high, 
with  an  average  thickness  of  two  feet.  The  county  jail  is  within 
the  same  enclosure,  and  inider  the  same  administration.  The 
drainage  is  good.  There  is  no  garden  of  any  kind  ;  only  a  few 
shade  trees  in  front. 

Veinnont, — The  prison  is  situated  on  an  eminence  west  of  the 
village  of  Windsor,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Connecticut 
river.  The  premises  embrace  only  an  acre  and  a  quarter.  The 
drainage  is  good — into  the  adjoining  valley.  There  is  no  garden ; 
only  a  small  bed  or  border  of  flowers  within  the  enclosui-e. 

There  are  two  cell  buildings,  one  of  stone,  the  other  of  brick. 
The  former  is  the  original  prison,  and  is  built  on  the  old  plan  of 
large  night  rooms,  arranged  on  opposite  sides  of  a  common  hall. 
This  is  now  used  as  a  women's  prison ;  and  of  course  no  attempt 
is  made  to  enforce  the  silent  system  by  day  or  by  nights  An  im- 
provement greatly  needed  here  is  the  demolition  of  this  old  struc- 
ture and  the  erection  of  a  new  one,  where  the  female  prisoners  as 
well  as  the  male  can  be  separately  confined  at  night.  The  male 
prison,  of  brick,  is  built  upon  the  usual  Auburn  plan,  with  a  sep- 
arate night  cell  for  every  prisoner.  The  cells  are  of  unusual  size, 
but  none  too  large,,  being  eight  feet  long,  six  feet  wide  and  seven 
feet  high. 

There  is  no  mess-room,  as  the  prisoners  take  all  their  meals  in 
the  cells. 

There  is  no  chapel,  the  religions  services  of  the  Sabbath  being 
held  in  the  corridor  of  the  male  prison. 

The  workshops  are  three  in  numl)er,  all  of  brick. 

West  Virginia, — There  is  no  state  prison  in  this  state. 

Wisconsin, — This  prison  is  situated  at  Waupun,  and  may  be 
pronounced,  in  all  respects,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States. 
The  premises  comprise  an  area  of  twenty  acres,  eight  of  which  are  . 
enclosed  bv  a  stone  wall,  twenty  feet  high  and  three  feet  thick. 
The  front  wall  is  a  series  of  stone  pillars  and  arches,  five  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet  long,  filled  with  an  iron  net-work.  At  the 
time  of  our  vis^it,  the  drainage  was  very  imperfect.  All  the  tilth 
that  acciunulated  was  emptied  into  sink-holes,  dug  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  it.  But  in  the  winter  of  18()3-4,  the  commissioner  of 
the  prison,  Henry  Cordier,  Esq.,  succeeded  in  procuring  the  neces- 
sary legislation  for  the  construction  of  a  sewer,  of  ample  dimen- 
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ftioDs,  with  a  fall  of  about  forty  feet,  from  the  prifon  }'ard  to  Rock 
river,  by  which  the  drainage  will  be  niado  perfect  There  ia  a 
handdotnc  garden,  of  nearly  an  acre  in  extent,  in  front  of  the  pri- 
son buildings. 

The  prison  buildings  consist  of  a  main  building  (used  as  a  resi- 
dence for  the  commissioner,  officers*  rooms,  chai)el  and  hospital), 
a  cell  rmmi,  a  female  prison,  workshops,  wash-house,  barn  and  sta^ 
bles  and  wood  shed. 

The  prison  proi>er,— or  cell  room,  is  two  hundred  feet  long, 
fifty  feet  wide,  and  thirty-two  feet  high.  It  is  a  structure  of 
drf*ssi*d  limestone,  with  ten  windows  on  each  side,  each  window 
being  sixteen  feet  by  tivc  feet.  In  the  middle  part  of  this  room 
is  a  stone  block  containing  the  cells.  A  corridor  fourteen  feet  wide 
runs  all  around  it.  The  cell  room  for  female  convicts,  surrounded 
by  a  separate  stone  wall,  tifteen  feet  high  and  two  thick,  is  seventy- 
three  feet  in  length,  thirty-four  in  width,  and  twenty  in  height 

The  cell  nnim  for  men  contains  four  tiers,  with  two  hundred  and 
eighty  cells  in  all.  The  size  of  the  cells  is  sc»ven  feet  long,  four 
feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  high.  That  of  the  women  contains  thirty- 
aix  cells  in  two  tiers,  each  cell  being  ten  feet  long,  six  wide,  and 
eight  higlu  They  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  room,  with  a 
hall  fourteen  feet  wide  between.  Each  cell  in  the  female  prison 
has  a  window.  The  furniture  of  the  cells,  both  in  the  male  and 
female  dei>artments,  consists  of  the  following  articles  :  a  cot  stand, 
•tool,  wash  basin,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  salt  box,  pepper  box,  vinegar 
bottle,  spittoon,  lamp  and  night  tub. 

The  chapel  is  in  the  second  story  of  the  main  building,  and  is 
sixty-seven  feet  long,  thirty-six  wide,  and  eighteen  high.  It  is  con- 
nected by  a  stairway  with  the  cell  house,  and  the  only  furniture 
ia  a  pulpit  and  the  necessary  seats  for  the  convicts,  with  a  few  for 
citiaens  also. 

The  hospital,  likewise  in  the  main  building,  and  connected  with 
the  cell  room,  is  an  apartment  twenty-eight  feet  long,  twenty-seven 
wide,  and  eighteen  high.  It  contains  only  six  beds;  but  this  num* 
!>er«  up  to  the  present  time,  has  In^en  found  sufficient 

There  is  no  dining  hall,  as  the  prisoners  take  their  meals  in  the 
cella. 

The  guard  room  is  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty-six  feet  by 
eighteen  feet.  It  is  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  main  building,  com- 
mmiscaiiiig  with  and  overlooking  the  cell  room.  In*it  are  kept 
tim  mnm  of  the  prison  and  the  keys  of  the  several  departments* 
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A  row  of  buildings,  of  cut  stone,  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  length  by  forty  in  width,  and  two  stories  high,  contains  the 
workshops,  viz:  stone,  cooper,  cabinet,  shoe,  and  tailor  shops. 
Each  apartment  in  these  shops  is  forty  feet  by  eighteen,  and  twelve 
feet  high. 

The  blacksmith's  shop,  also  of  cut  stone,  is  eighty  feet  by  forty, 
and  sixteen  high. 

The  wnjsh  house  (same  material)  is  forty  feet,  by  twenty-five  by 
sixteen. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Wisconsin  state  prison  is  of  the  most 
durable  materials  throughout,  well  built,  well  appointed,  and  sub- 
stantial in  all  respects.  It  is  also  the  most  orderly  and  the  most 
neatly  kept  of  all  the  western  prisons  visited  by  us. 

Canada. — The  provincial  penitentiary — st4ite  prison  of  Canada 
— is  situated  two  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Kingston,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  near  its  outlet  into  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 

As  we  obtained  no  answers  to  our  interrogatories  from  the  offi- 
cers of  this  institution — owing,  probably,  to  the  power  of  red 
tape — we  are  unable  to  state,  with  precision,  the  ai*ea  embraced 
within  the  prison  wall,  but  should  judge  it  to  be  some  ten  acres, 
more  or  less.  There  is  also  a  farm,  of  considerable  extent,  be- 
longing to  the  prison,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  which  is 
worked,  we  believe  to  good  advantage,  by  convict  labor. 

The  encircling  wall  is  a  parallelogram  in  form,  extending  from 
the  highway  to  the  lake,  and  it  is  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  a 
uniform  thickness  of  three  feet,  from  the  base  to  the  top.  Within 
this  enclosure  stand  the  numerous  buildings,  of  which  the  peni- 
tentiary is  composed;  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  wall  itself,  are 
;  of  hewn  stone,  of  a  dark  gray  color,  and  very  hard,  ^'he  whole, 
*  with  the  exception  of  the  tii-st  editice  erected,  is  the  workmanship 
of  the  convicts  themselves.^  The  masonry  is  of  the  very  be$t 
quality, — lujtssive,  solid,  and  enduring  in  a  very  high  degree.  A 
round  tower  graces  each  angle  of  the  exterior  wall;  and  the  <^ate- 
way  in  front,  which  is  of  the  Doric  order  of  architecture,  is  a 
beautiful  and  imposing  structure. 

The  central  building  of  the  prison  is  a  rotunda,  of  ample  di- 
mensions, surmountc^d  by  a  handsonjc  dome,  from  which  radiate 
four  winirs,  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  One  of  these  winors 
contains  the  residence  of  the  >\arden,  the  various  offices  of  the 
prison,  and  the  fi»male  ward;  the  other  three  contain  the  cells  of 
the  male  convicts,  eight  hundred  and  forty  in  number.     In  each 
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wing  there  are  two  nuigei$  of  cells,  with  five  tiers,  there  lH*iiig 
twenty-eight  cells  in  each  tier,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty  in  all. 
The  corridors  are  l>etweon  the  ranges  of  cells,  instead  of  encircling 
them,  as  is  usual  in  prisons  of  the  consrregate  order.  The  doors 
of  the  cells  arc  thus  made  to  face  each  other,  and  there  is  a  win- 
dow in  each  looking  out  into  the  prison  yard,  in  our  judgment  a 
had  arrangement.  It  wouhl  he  a  natural  inference  from  the  above 
tliat  the  prisoners  cam  si*e  each  other  from  the  gniteddcM>r>*  of  their 
cclU.  This,  however,  is  not  the  cium?;  there  is  an  obstructicm  pre- 
venting" it,  A  double  wall  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  corridor, 
with  a  passage  between,  just  wide  enough  to  admit  a  man.  In 
thii4  wall,  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  ]iassago  and  dircH^tly  oppo- 
site the  dcM>r  of  eiwh  cell,  is  a  i>eep  hole,  from  which  a  p<*rson 
may  hive  a  full  view  of  the  interior  of  the  ctdl,  without  being 
himsidf  expomnl  to  the  ob!H»rvatiou  of  the  prisoner.  This  struck 
IIS  as  an  arrangement  calculated  to  contribute  essentially  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  dis(!ip|]ne  and  good  order  <if  the  prison.  The 
cells  here  art»  the  smallest  we  met  with  anywhere,  being  only  six 
and  two-third  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  wide,  and  six  high.  This 
is  entirely  too  diminutive  a  space  iu. wiiidi  to  itumure  a  iiian^  how- 
ever giiilty,  during  full  erne  half  of  his  prison  life.  The  prisoners 
bed  fills  up  the  entire  width  of  the  cell,  and  he  can  have  no  use  of 
his  little  abode,  till  he  has  hung  his  mattress  on  the  wall. 

The  prison  is  well  provided  with  spacious  workshops:  and  the 
hospital  is,  in  every  sense,  a  model  one,  the  only  cause  of  com- 
plaint being  that  its  jiccommodations  are  too  limited  for  the  needs 
of  the  instituti(m,  under  the  extensive  and  alanuing  prt»valencc  of 
epidemic  fevers,  which  has  marked  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
prison  for  some  years  past. 

This  state  of  things  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  exceedingly  imper- 
fect drainage  of  the  prison.  We  quite  concur  with  the  very  intel- 
ligent and  able  physician  of  the  penitentiary.  Dr.  John  R  Dickson, 
in  the  opinion  that  a  grave  mistake  was  made  in  erecting  the  build- 
ings in  their  present  p(»sition,  while,  on  the  penitentiary  farm, 
within  six  hundred  yard^  of  the  ground  that  was  selected,  there 
is  a  l>eautiful  site,  fully  thirty  fei*t  al>ove  the  level  of  that  now 
occupied  by  the  prison.  By  using  tluit  position,  instead  cif  the 
one  actually  chosen,  (he  ainmst  insuperable  difficulties  with  which 
the  priaon  authorities  now  have  to  contend  about  sewerage  woubl 
have  been  obviated  But  even  this  original  mistake  as  to  the  lK*st 
aite  b  not  the  worst.     Probably  the  site  tM^Iected  would  have 
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afforded  sufficient  fall  for  good  drainage,  had  not  another  most 
unaccountable  mistake  been  made.  That  site  offered  a  natural 
basis  of  solid  limestone  for  the  prison  buildings,  yet,  with  won- 
derful fatuity,  the  rock  was  excavated  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet  before  laying  the  foundations,  and  thus  was  thrown  away  the 
opportunity  of  securing  an  effective  system  of  drainage.  On  this 
subject  we  cite  the  following  remarks  from  Dr.  Dickson,  in  his 
last  annual  report:  '* Wherever  large  numbers  of  people  are 
crowded  into  a  comparatively  small  space,  thorough  drainage,  and 
the  consequent  construction  of  good  sewers,  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance.  The  prison  is  provided  with  drains  that  may 
be  styled  excellent,  as  far  Jis  their  size,  depth  from  surface,  and 
the  workmanlike  manner  in  which  they  were  built  are  concerned; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  depth  to  which  the  excavations  for  the 
basements  and  foundations  of  the  buildings  were  carried,  pre- 
vented the  architect  giving  the  bottom  of  the  sewera  such  a 
declivity  as  would  insure  the  discharge  of  their  contents.  The 
enormous  quantity  of  human  filth  which  was  removed  from  the 
drains  bust  year,  and  the  regular  periodical  flushing  and  cleansing 
of  them  since,  have  been  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  good; 
much,  however,  requires  yet  to  be  done." 

^^ew  York. — The  undci*signed,  as  has  been  previously  stated, 
were  appointed  conmiissioners  to  visit  prisons  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  own  state.  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps,  not  properly  within 
our  province  to  report  on  the  prisons  of  New  York;  yet,  as  this 
report  is  likely  to  tind  its  way,  to  a  considerable  extent,  into  other 
states,  and  even  into  other  countries,  we  have  thoucjht  that  it  mi^rht 
be  acceptable  to  readers  beyond  our  own  boundaries  to  tind  in  its 
pages  some  notices  of  the  prisons  of  this  commonwealth,  as  well 
as  those  of  other  meml)ers  of  the  American  Union.  We  mention 
this  as  a  reason,  or  apology,  for  statements  heretofore  made,  and 
for  others  to  l)e  hereafter  made,  toueliing  the  said  prisons. 

Tiiere  are  three  state  prisons  in  New  York — Auburn,  Sing  Sing 
and  Clinton. 

Auhurn  Prison, — This  prison  is  at  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  on 
the  Owjisco  creek,  a  few  rods  from  the  depot  of  the  N.  Y.  Central 
railroad,  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  heart  of  the  city.  Its  sit- 
uation is  elevated,  ])lejisant.  and  healthy. 

The  prison  premises  embrace  an  area  of  ten  acres,  inclosed  by 
a  stone  wall  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  one  thousand  feet  in 
length  and  five  hundred  feet  in  breadth.     This:  wall  is  graded  from 
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m  thickneas  of  six  feet  at  the  bottom  to  four  feet  at  the  top.  ItA 
upper  surface  is  level ;  but,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
ground,  ita  height  varies  from  twelve  feet  to  twenty-five.  **  Un- 
queslionibly,  the  solid  masonry  of  this  mas8ivo  inclosure  is  well 
calculated  to  frown  down  the  ho|)es  and  ventures  of  would-be 
fugitives;  but  had  common  sense  inspired  and  superintended  the 
contttruction  of  the  building  inclosed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  $90,000,  given  as  the  cost  of  the  wall  alone, 
nn'glit  have  been  saved  to  the  state,  and  made  more  useful  else- 
where.'* The  drainage  is  described  by  the  officers  as  **mifficient 
in  amount,  but  not  iK'rfei!t  in  regulation.**  A  large  m:un  sewer 
discharges  its  contents  into  the  Owasco  creek,  into  which  smaller 
sowers  conduct  the  filth  from  diiferent  parts  of  the  premises. 

The  buildings  consist  of  a  large  central  structure,  five  stories  in 
height,  of  grey  limestone,  used  as  a  residence  by  the  warden,  and 
for  various  prison  offices :  two  wings— cell  houses — of  similar 
height  and  material,  extending  from  the  two  »ides  ;  an<l  a  number 
of  brick,  stone  and  frame  buildings,  used  as  worksho|>tt  and  for 
other  jmrposes,  in  the  inten»«t  of  the  prison ;  these  latter  t>eing 
arranged  without  much  regard  to  Mymmetrj'  or  order,  dimiuishing, 
by  the  irregularity  of  their  locaition,  the  facilities  for  obser\'ation, 
ami  compelling  t\n  increased  force  of  kee|)ers  for  this  puriK)se. 

The  number  of  cells  in  this  prison  is  nine  hundred  and  ninety; 
their  dimensions  six  and  a  half  feet  long,  four  and  a  half  wide, 
and  SIX  and  a  half  or  seven  feet  high.  There  are,  besides  these, 
•even  dungeons,  or  dark  cells,  used  for  the  punishment  of  refrac- 
tory prisoners. 

t^iuff  S*nff  Prison. — There  are,  in  factvtwo  prisons  at  Sing  Sing, 
the  male  and  the  femaloV  ^ch  entirely  distinct  fn)m  the  other, 
but  in  near  proxmiity ;  the  former  being  placed  immediately  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  the  other  on  the  hill  di- 
rc^ctly  in  the  rear. 

The  prison  grounds  contain  seventy -seven  acres,  including  the 
prisfin  farm,  with  a  frontage  of  fourteen  hundred  and  nineteen  feet 
on  the  river.  The  boundary  line  is  somewhat  irregular,  but  the 
form  is.  in  the  main,  quadrangular.  There  are  seven  or  eight 
acres  between  the  river  and  the  railroad,  which  are  cxHrupied  by  the 
buildings,  gardens,  yards  and  docks  belonging  to  the  male  prison. 
The  remainiiig  portion  of  the  grounds  lies  along  the  sloi>e  and  cm 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  The  surface  is  broken,  with  marble  rock 
cropping  ool  at  various  points.    It  was  chiefly  ou  account  of  tlie 
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inexhaustible  quarries  of  marble  found  here,  that  this  spot  was  se- 
lected as  the  site  for  this  prisou.  For  many  years  these  quarries 
-wore  worked  by  the  convicts,  on  account  of  the  state,  to  consider^ 
able  profit ;  but  not  much  is  done  in  this  way  at  present.  About 
thirty-seven  acres  are  cultivated  as  a  prison  farm. 

The  drainage  of  the  prison  is  not  perfect,  but  by  vigilance  and 
care  it  is  made  toleral)ly  eifcctual. 

The  buildings  here  arc  very  numerous  ;  we  cannot  undertake  a 
complete  description. 

The  male  prison  is  a  vast  structure,  the  material  being  marble, 
obtained  from  the  quarries  on  the  prison  grounds.  It  is  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  feet  in  length  by  fortj'-'four  in  width,  and 
contains  twelve  hundred  cells,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  seven 
feet  long,  four  and  a  half  wide  and  seven  high.  There  is  a 
window,  one  foot  by  three,  opposite  each  cell,  an  exceedingly 
small  amount  of  window  space  for  a  structure  of  such  huge  pro- 
portions. The  corridor  encircling  the  block  of  cells  is  only  nine 
feet  wide,  which,  again,  is  far  too  narrow  for  so  large  a  building. 
The  cells  were  originally  arranged  in  four  tiers.  When  an  enlarge- 
ment was  needed,  a  fifth  story  was  added ;  and  subsequently,  a 
like  necessity  arising,  a  sixth.  How  much  farther  it  is  intended 
to  build  towards  the  empyrean,  we  know  not ;  but  fondly  hope 
that  the  limit  has  been  reached. 

The  kitchen,  nicss-rooni,  chapel  and  hospital  arc  all  in  tlic  same 
building,  near  the  centre  of  the  prison  yard ;  the  first  two  being 
on  the  ground  floor,  the  others  in  the  second  story.  They  are  all, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  kitchen,  too  small  for  the  proi>or 
acc(Mumodation  of  the  prisoners,  with  exceedingly  low  ceilings. 

There  are  sixteen  workshops,  most  of  which  are  of  stone,  scat- 
tered Jil)()ut  the  prison  yard  without  the  slightest  regard  to  sym- 
metry or  convenience.  By  this  hap- hazard  distribution,  the  trouble 
and  cost  of  supervision  arc  much  increased. 

There  is  no  wall  around  the  male  prison,  and  the  Hudson  River 
railroad,  a  thoroughfare  of  immense  business,  passes  directly 
through  its  grounds,^  The  want  of  a  wall  is  imperfectly  supplied 
by  eighteen  guard  posts,  at  which  sentinels  are  stationed  at  all 
times  when  the  convicts  are  not  locked  in  their  cells.  There  is  a 
guard  house,  built  of  marble  from  the  prison  quarries,  fortj'  feet 
by  twenty-two,  standing  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  between  the  male 
and  female  prisons.  Here  the  guards,  who  are  olT  duty,  remain 
during  their  intervals  of  duty,  always  ready  for  any  sudden  cmer 
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gency  that  may  ari^e.  Here  also  are  kept  all  the  arms  belonging 
ing  to  the  institution,  consisting  of  sixty-five  carbines,  forty-seven 
muskets,  and  eleven  navy  revolvers. 

The  female  prison  is  a  handsome  marble  building,  two  stories 
high,  with  a  basement  in  the  front  part,  entirely  above  ground. 
It  has  a  fnmt  of  fifty  feet,  with  a  Doncjuirtico  of  imposing  pro- 
portions, and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  There  is  a 
stone  wall  around  these  premises.  That  part  of  the  edifice  which 
overlooks  the  Hudson  river  is  appropriated  a^  a  dwelling  for  the 
matron  and  her  household.  The  remainder  is  used  for  prison 
pur|K)ses,  and  consists  of  cell  house,  hospital,  nursery,  kitchen, 
workshops,  Ac,  &c.  The  number  of  cells  here  is  one  hundred 
and  eight.  They  are  much  too  few  for  the  number  of  prisoners, 
and  many  of  them  very  often  have  to  rec*eive  two  occupants. 
There  is  no  dining  hull,  other  than  one  of  the  corridors  of  the 
prison,  a  great  defect;  and  no  chapel,  other  than  one  of  the  work- 
shops, a  still  greater  defect. 

The  situati(»n  of  this  prison  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  on  the  bniw 
of  the  hill,  which  rises  pretty  sharply  from  the  front  of  the 
male  prison.  The  view  fnmi  the  portico,  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
c<^ding  paragraph,  is  one  of  the  highest  magnificence  and  l>eauty. 
The  Hudson  river,  rolling  along  between  its  nmiantic  and  pic- 
turesc|ue  banks, — the  abode  of  elegance,  taste,  and  refinement, — is 
TUiible  for  nearly  fifty  miles,  and  a  hundred  sail  of  vessels  can 
sometimes  be  seen  at  the  simie  moment. 

Clinton  Prison. — It  is  situated  sixteen  miles  west  of  Platts- 
burgh,  at  the  village  of  Dannemora,  in  the  county  of  Clinton, 
and  in  a  fine  mountain  region.  Xo  site,  afi^ording  purer  air  or 
comluning  more  of  the  conditions  of  health,  could  have  been 
•ekKrted;  but  whether  other  essential  amditions  in  the  pn)|>er  loca- 
iian  of  a  prison  liavc  been  equally  well  met  is  o|)en  to  very  grave 
doubt. 

The  drainage  here  is  excellent,  the  nature  of  the  grt>und  being 
mch  as  to  afford  every  facility  for  curr}  ing  off  the  sewage  readily 
and  completely. 

There  are  two  hundred  acres  of  land  belonging  to  this  i)rison, 
tliirly-seven  of  which  are  enclosed  by  a  stockuile,  twenty  feet  high, 
constructed  of  the  trunks  of  young  trees,  which  has  proved  to  be 
a  Tety  fair  defence  against  es^*aiK*s. 

Within  this  enclosure  are  the  numerous  buildings  necessary'  for 
the   prison  purposea — residences  of  officers  (three   in  number), 
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prison  offices,  chapel  (a  neat  and  commodious  one),  hospital,  meflfr 
room,  cell  building  and  many  workshops,  all  of  which  aro  scat* 
tercd  about  the  premises  in  a  very  hap-hazard  manner,  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  convenient  inspection,  or,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  judge,  convenience  of  any  other  kind. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enter  into  a  full  description 
of  all  these  buildings,  nor  is  such  detailed  statement  at  all  neces- 
sary.    The  cell  building  is  four  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  length, 
and  fifty  in  width,  containing  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  cells, 
arranged  in  three  tiers.     The  cells  are  eight  feet  long,  four  feet 
wide,  and  seven  feet  high,  being,  as  will  be  seen,  considerably 
larger  than  those  in  either  of  the  other  male  prisons  of  the  state. 
From  the  foregoing  detail,  it  will  have  been  observed  that,  in 
respect  to  location,  the  greater  part  of  the  prisons   described 
(there  are  certainly  a  few  exceptions,  our  own  in  Clinton  county, 
for  example),  combine,  if  not  all  the  advantages  that  are  desirable, 
at  least  all  that  could  be  expected  to  meet  in  any  one  spot.     The 
great  objects  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  fixing  on  the  site  of  a  prison, 
are — ease  of  access,  facility  of  transportation,  the  means  of  ob- 
^  taiuing  lucrative  employment  for  the  prisoners,  cheapness  of  the 
articles  required  for  their  consumption,  salubrity  of  situation,  and 
capability  of  effective  drainage.     These  pai-amount  advantages  are 
in  the  main,  secured  for  the  majority  of  the  state  prisons  of  the 
Union,  visited  by  the   undersigned,  and  also  for  that  of  Canada, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  last  mentioned;  and  this,  indeed,  .was*  , 
there    originally,    but   was,   with    unaccountable  thoughtlessness,    ' 
wantonly  flung  away. 

There  appears  to  have  l»ren,  of  late  years,  a  growing  .lud.  as 
we  cannot  but  regard  it,  an  unfortun.ite  disposition  to  lavish 
expenditure  in  the  erection  of  i)ns()n>.  both  as  it  respects  the* 
materials  used  and  the  degree  of  ornamentation  givt*n  to  them. 
Walls  of  hewn  stone — granite,  marble,  or  the  like — with  all  the 
architectural  adornments  usual  in  the  most  costly  public  edifices, 
seem  to  be  becoming  the  order  of  the  day.  When  the  late 
Senator  Douglass  visited,  a  few  years  ago,  Angtista,  Maine,. on 
being  driven  through  the  city,  the  carriage  was  stopped  in  front 
of  a  superb  granite  building  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Glancing 
at  the  well  proi)ortioned  and  imposing  structure,  he  remarked, 
inquiringly:  **That,  I  presume,  is  your  state  house?"  *•  No,'' 
was  the  response,  **it  is  our  county  jail."  In  point  of  fact,  the 
prison  is  a  handsomer  and  more  costly  structure  than  the  capitol, 
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which  18  lead  than  half  a  milo  diatantf  and,  wc  think,  in  the  name 
8tn*et.  The  common  jail  at  I»wclK  Ma.s^achusett^,  which  nmnt 
have  i*o8t  an  immense  sum,  is  oi)en  to  the  same  criticism.  80  is 
the  state  prison  of  Illinois,  at  Joliet;  of  Wisconsin,  at  Waupun; 
and  of  Canada,  at  Kingston;  although,  possibly,  in  the  ca«*eof  the 
two  la»t  luuned,  there  may  he  less  ohjccticm,  from  the  fact  that 
the  lnl»or  was  performed  mostly  hy  convicts.  In  his  al)lc  work 
on  crime,  Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  for  many  years  inspector  of  prisons 
in  S<*(itland,  si>eakinp  on  this  subject,  says:  *'On  my  tii^it  visit  to 
Cupar,  having  arrived  late  at  night,  and  tidcing  a  walk  early  the 
next  morning,  I  came  to  a  mansion  with  a  large  portico  in  front, 
which  I  concludetl  must  be  the  residence  of  one  of  the  mobt 
opulent  inhabitants;  but  after  breakfiist,  being  conducted  to  the 
place  where  I  was  to  make  ni}*  official  visit,  I  found  that  this 
building  was  the  prinonT^  The  italics  and  note  of  wonder  are 
Mr.  Iliirs.  who  is  a  strenuous  opponent  of  needless  ex|>euse  and 
oniament  in  the  erection  of  prisons. 

The  chief  points  to  be  aimed  at  in  pristm  constructioi]  are  secu* 
rity.  the  Iwst  arrangements  for  carrying  (m  the  several  branches  of 
labor  selected,  adaptation  in  all  their  appointments  to  the  great 
end  of  reformation,  facility  of  sui>ervision,  and  a  rigid  economy. 
CVMtly  materials  and  high  architectural  adornments  are  not  easen- 
tial  to  any  of  these  ends,  and  are  directly  subversive  of  the  last. 
We  are  quite  willing  and  even  desirous  that  prisons  of  every 
claaa  should  be  decent,  substantial,  iuid  tastv-ful  stnicture^ ; 
but  to  buildings  of  a  highly  ornamental  and  costly  construction 
we  are  unalterably  oppotictl.  and  that  for  several  I'casons. 

In  thi*  iirst  plac<*.  ^uch  buildings  add  not  a  little  to  the*  cost  of 
crimi^:  a  burden  already  quite  as  heavy  as  the  public  finiU  it  con- 
renient  to  bear.  Let  us  test  this  by  a  comparison  l>etween  the 
liriaoHH  at  Joliet  and  Wetherstield.  The  former,  when  completed, 
will  luive  cost  the  state  about  a  million  of  dollars,  and  will  contain 
nine  bundled  cells.  That  will  make  the  cost  of  accommodationa 
fur  .each  convict  $1,111.  Money,  we  l>elieve,  readily  commands 
io  Illinois  ten  per  cent,  interest.  This  will  give  as  the  co^t  of 
booaing  each  prisoner  $111.10  a  year,  supposing  every  cell  to  be 
c»ocopied;  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  cost  will  be  increasc^d  in 
pruporiion  to  the  difference  between  the  numl>er  of  cells  and  the 
Dttmber  of  their  occupants.  On  the  other  hiuid,  in  the  Connecticut 
fttate  priioo,  the  number  of  cells  is  il^Q,  and  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  aod  grounds  was  alK>ut  $42,000,  which  gives  $166 
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as  the  investment  of  the  state  for  the  aocommodation  of  each  of 
her  convicts  during  his  imprisonment.  Money  in  Connecticut  is 
worth  six  per  cent,  a  year,  which  entails  an  annual  expense  upon 
the  state  for  house  room  to  her  prisoners  of  $10.00  each;  a  differ- 
ence of  over  $100  yearly  in  the  cost  of  every  convict  in  these  two 
states  in  the  item  of  rent  alone.  Yet  the  prisoners  are  as  well 
accommodated  in  Connecticut  as  in  Illinois.  The  prison  is  of 
hewn  stone,  well  built,  substantial,  secure,  and  far  from  disagree- 
able to  the  eye;  while  the  grounds  are  much  more  extensive  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  prisoners,  and  incomparably  more 
ornamental  and  attractive  than  those  of  the  Illinois  prison  are,  or 
can  ever  be  made. 

In  the  second  placeLa  prison  with  a  stately  and  imposing  ex- 
terior^ however  plain  the  internal  arrangements  may  be,Lhas  a 
mischievous  tendency;  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hill,\to_give  import- 
ance to  criminals  and  dignity  to  criin^.  AVe  would,  therefore, 
faiirhope  that  the  taiite,  or  the  ostentation,  which  has  led  to  the 
erection  of  such  prisons,  as  the  common  jails  of  Augusta  and 
Lowell,  and  the  state  |)enitentiary  at  Joliet,  will  soon  pass  away; 
and  that  we  shall  ri(t^oursclves  of  that  strange  vanity  which  leads 
us  to  make  a  parade  of  moral  deformity,  as  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  the  goitre  sometimes  invites  attention  to  her  physical. malform- 
ation by  hanging  jewels  and  gold  chains  about  her  neck.y  But 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  a  still  more  weighty  objection  to 
such  costly  prisons  as  those  that  have  been,  and  others  that  might 
1)0  named.  The  science  of  prison  discipline  is  even  j'ct  in  its 
infaiiry.  Able  minds,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  are  tunicd, 
with  incroase<l  earnestness  and  vigor,  to  the  study  of  this  deep 
problem.  Xiw  principles,  or  new  applications  of  old  ones,  are 
continually  i  volvod.  One  improvement  suggests  another,  and  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  far-seeing  sagacity  to  forecast  the 
result  of  such  ceaseless  and  energetic  efforts.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  certain — that  public  opinion  is  gradually  changed  by  them; 
and  society  comes  at  length  to  look  with  disfavor  upon  prwons 
which  are  incapable  of  admitting  the  improvements  suggested  by 
experience.  It  is  but  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
that  the  progress  of  penal  science,  the  advance  of  sound  principles 
of  prison  discipline,  compelled  the  demolition  of  nearly  all  the 
more  important  prisons  in  this  country  and  Europe;  and  it  looks 
as  if  another  n? volution,  not  less  potent  and  far  more  beneficent, 
were  within  the  possibilities,  if  not  indeed  the  probabilities,  of 
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the  not  dbtaiit  future.  VVVbenever  such  an  era  arrives,  the  old 
prisons  will  no  longer  meet  the  ideas,  and,  therefore,  not  the 
wants,  of  the  community,  and  will  have  ti>  be  abandoned.  It  is, 
therefore,  highly  important  that  these  establishments  should  be 
built  U|Hm  the  least  expensive  plan  consistent  with  their  essential 
obji»cl«>,  since  otherwise  they  becTOnio  obstacles  to  improvement; 
obstacles,  too,  difficult  to  be  overcome  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  money  expended  upon  their  construction.  How  much  harder, 
for  example,  would  it  be  to  i>ersuade  Illinois  to  adopt  a  prison 
system  which  would  comind  the  abandonment  of  buildings,  on 
which  Imd  been  expended  a  million  of  dollars,  than  it  would  Con- 
necticut, whose  whole  outlay  u|K)n  her  state  prison  has  been  but  m 
fraction  over  $42,000?  Let  us  not  imagine,  then,  that  our  prison 
edifices  must  l>e  so  constructed  na  to  endure  through  all  coming 
aget«;  but  rather  ho|)c  that  the  advance  of  t»ound  principles  will 
be  so  rapid  and  the  consequent  change  of  pul>lic  opinion  so  great 
as  to  re<|uire  radical  alterations  in  our  methods  of  priscm  construc- 
tion, to  meet  the  demand  of  a  higher  and  juster  philosophy  of 
public  punishment. 

We  would  only  add,  in  this  connection,  that,  in  all  points  of 
view,  whether  as  regards  the  productiveness  of  the  labor,  the 
ikc*ility  of  super>'ision,  the  health  i)f  the  prisoners,  the  security 
against  escapes,  or  economy  in  building,  it  is  desiralile  tliat  the 
plan  of  a  prison  should  be  simple,  with  as  few  divisions,  passages 
and  stairways,  and  as  few  ol)structions  to  the  view  in  the  yard,  aa 
pol^j»ible.  In  ivsi>ect  to  these  matters,  improvements  of  tliL*  great- 
e4»t  value  may  often  be  made  merely  by  the  removal  of  division 
walU  and  staircases. 

There  is  but  erne  separate  state  prison  for  women,  as  far  as  we 
know,  in  the  United  States — the  one  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.;  and 
even  here,  the  relations  between  the  male  and  female  prisons,  both 
in  respect  of  proximity  and  otherwise*,  are  too  close  to  permit  tu 
the  latter  the  enjoyment  of  anything  like  the  full  l>enefits  of  sepa- 
rmtion.  There  are  no  women  in  the  state  prison  of  Massachusetts,- 
persons  of  that  sex,  convicted  of  felonies,  lieiug  uniformly  sent  to 
the  county  houses  of  correlation,  even  where  the  sentence  is  for  life. 
All  the  other  state  prisons,  visited  by  us,  have  female  dei>art- 
meola,  except  that  of  Northern  Indiana,  at  Michigan  City,  which 
is  in  an  inchoate  state,  and  could  not,  at  present,  receive  them. 

We  have  already,  in  the  brief  outline  heretofore  sketched  in  this 
report  of  a  prison  system  for  New  York,  stated,  at  some  length, 
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our  objections  to  the  plan  of  having  male  and  female  prisoners 
confined  within  the  same  enclosure,  and  especially  in  the  same 
building;  and  it  would  be  worse  than  superfluous  to  repeat  them 
here.  We  would  simply  remark,  in  passing,  that  complaint  was 
almost  everywhere  made  of  the  trouble  arising  from  this  source, 
and  the  conviction  expressed  of  the  extreme  desirableness,  if  not 
absolute  necessity,  of  a  complete  separation  of  the  sexes  by  con- 
fining them  in  difierent  prisons,  and  placing  those  prisons  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  The  great  difficulty  of  preventing  communica- 
tion, when  the  sexes  are  confined  in  the  same  prison,  is  well  illus- 
trated by  an  incident  related  in  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society,  1827.  In  the  state  prison  of 
New  Hampshire,  a  male  and  female  prisoner  occupied  rooms  in 
,  the  extremities  of  the  building,  one  in  the  lower  story  at  tho  north 
''end,  and  the  other  in  the  third  story  at  the  south  end;  and  yet, 
though  stnmgers  to  each  other  at  the  commencement  of  their  im- 
prisonment, they  managed  to  form  an  acquaintance  and  carry  on 
a  courtship,  which  resulted  in  marriage,  after  their  discharge. 
This  is  matched,  if  not  overmatched,  by  some  female  prisoners  in 
Pxeston  jail,  England,  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  John  Clay,  late 
chaplain  of  that  prison,  who,  he  says,  climbed  over  a  chevaxix-dt- 
fiise,  which  he  would  have  thought  utterly  impassable,  in  order 
t/)  get  into  the  ward  of  the  other  sex. 

A  pnictical  difficulty,  of  no  little  magnitude,  encounters  us  at 
♦his  point.  In  most  of  the  states,  there  are  not  female  convicts 
4»nough  to  warrant  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  prisons  for 
> them  alone,  and  there  are  no  other  prisons,  as  in  Massachusetts, 
1,0  which  they  can  be  sent.  Thi^s  difficulty  would  be  obviated  by 
the  establishment  in  the  several  states  of  district  prisons,  interme- 
diate between  the  state  prison  and  the  common  jail,  each  to  sen'e 
as  a  house  of  correction  for  several  counties;  a  class  of  prisons 
which  we  consider  essential  in  a  comprehensive  and  efficient  sy^ 
tern  of  penal  institutions  for  any  state  or  county;  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  which,  aij  intimated  in  our  sketch  of  a  plan  for  New 
York,  the  sexes  should  be  in  distinct  buildings,  at  a  distance  from 
each  other. 

We  have  stated  the  dimensions  of  the  cells  in  all  the  prisons 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  detail.  In  reference  to  netrly  all  of 
them,  we  have  the  same  criticism  to  ofliM* — that  thej'  are  much  too 
small  for  either  sanitary  or  moral  purposes;  and  in  most  of  them 
the  furniture  is  deficient,  whether  viewed  in  relation  to  comforti 
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order,  orclcanIinc88.  In  both  these  respectH,  they  arc,  in  general, 
inferior  to  the  cells  which  Ilciwiinl  found  in  the  principal  prison 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  nuuHon  dt  forct,  at  Ghent,  on  his  visit 
there  in  1770)  Each  cell,  occupied  liy  a  single  prisoner  at  ni«;ht, 
was  six  feet  ten  inches  lon«r,  Sve  feet  four  inches  wide,  and  .seven 
feet  ei«rht  inches  hi^h.  Tiie  furnitun*  of  each  was  a  lKMl>tead,  a 
sirawhed,  a  uiattress.  a  pillow,  a  pair  of  sheets,  two  lilankets.  a 
snmll  lH*neh,  a  shutter  to  the  lattice  wiuilow  iu  the  tloor,  (nine* 
ti»en  inches  hy  fifteen)  which,  when  let  dt>wn,  served  as  a  table, 
and  a  cupl>oard  in  the  wall,  two  feet  by  one,  and  ten  inches  deep. 
We  tK>  not  recall  any  cell-^  of  ecpud  .size  in  our  American  prisons, 
except  thos4>  in  the  female  <lepartment  of  the  state  penitentiary  of 
Winconsin.  which  are  ten  feet  long,  six  wicle  and  eight  high;  while 
those  in  the  provincial  penitentiary  of  Canada  are  consi«lerably 
smaller  than  any  of  ours,  being  l>rought  down  to  the  most , 
diminutive  proportions  in  which  an  (>rdinarv-i»ized  mortal  could 
And  accommodations  for  his  outer  man.  We  consider  the  small 
»izeof  the  cells  in  most  American  prisons,  our  own  state  included, 
little,  if  at  all,  short  of  positive  cruelty.  It  gives  no  additioiml 
occurity,  is  at  war  with  cleanliness,  and  proves  a  |HTpetual 
biudruuce  to  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  welfare  of  their 
ianiates.  The  argument  in  its  favor — economy — is  one  which  no 
state  luis  a  right  to  use.  where  such  vital  interests,  her  own  as 
well  as  those  of  her  prisoners,  are  at  stake. 

We  have  not  often,  in  the  foregoing  tletail,  noticed  the  size  «»C 
the  windows  in  the  prisons  visited;  but  we  have  this  gennaU 
remark  to  make  concerning  them,  that,  with  comparatively  feu* 
exceptions,  they  are  altogether  too  small,  the  tleatl  wall  being  out 
of  all  proi>ortion  to  the  window  space.  In  thi>.  Jis  in  \\\i\sA  other 
pointj}  of  construction,  the  Mossat'husetts  state  {uisyon  .stands 
without  a  peer  among  the  priscuis  on  this  western  continent,  there 
being,  in  effect,  little  more  masonry  in  the  walls  that  enclose  the 
blocks  of  cells  than  what  is  sufficient  ti>  make  them  perfectly  .solid 
and  finn,  all  the  n*maining  space  being  taken  up  with  windows. 
la  the  descending  scale.  Sing  Sing  h:i.s  the  place  of  bad  eminence, 
the  pro|M>rtion  of  window  to  wall  being,  we  should  think.  Irvs 
than  half  what  it  is  in  any  other  prison  in  the  country.  l>r. 
Krjrne,  the  intelligent  physician  of  the  prison,  hiis  exproM'd  the 
opinioo,  officially,  that  the  deticiency  of  sunlight  contributi*^.  in  a 
graat  degree,  to  the  ill  health  of  the  prisoners.  There  can  be  no 
No.  35.J  8 
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doubt  that  the  small  windows  of  prisons  are  bad  in  their  effect  on 
health,  by  diminishing  the  supply  of  light,  just  as  cellars  and 
other  darkened  situations  affect  injuriously  the  health  ot  plants. 
But  there  is  another  way,  in  which  small  windows  have  an  unfa- 
vorable effect  upon  the  health  of  prisoners,  viz.:  by  obstructiDg 
the  entrance  of  pure  air.  The  air  brought  into  prisons  by  means 
of  flues  is  not  at  all  comparable  to  that  which  comes  direct 
through  an  open  window;  and,  other  things  being  equal,  those 
prisons  will  be  found  most  conspicuous  for  the  health  of  their 
inmates,  in  which  there  is  the  most  abundant  supply  of  pure  fresh 
air  straight  from  the  heavens.  Prison  windows  should,  therefore, 
be  large;  and  they  may  safely  be  made  so,  if  guarded  by  wrought 
iron  bars,  as  in  Massachusetts.  We  would  also  have  the  glass  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  instead  of  half  opaque.  There  may  be,  and 
doubtless  are,  some  advantages  in  preventing  prisoners  from 
looking  out  of  their  cells;  but  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  loss  of  light,  with  its  attendant  gloom. 

The  size  of  the  prisons  in  some  of  the  states  is  a  point  in  them, 
which  cannot  fail  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  careful 
reader.  They  contain  eight  hundred,  nine  hundred,  one  thousand, 
and  in  one  case — Sing  Sing — one  thousand  two  hundred  cells. 
Now  we  desire,  just  here,  to  express  our  opposition  to  prisons  of 
such  magnitude,  and  to  utter  our  solemn  caveat  against  them. 
They  are  subversive  of  one  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
prison  discipline,  as  evolved  and  established  by  recent  exi>eri- 
ments,  i)articularly  in  Ireland,  and  which  has  been  named  tmU- 
vidualizution:  bv  which  we  luulerstand  the  thorou<rh  studv  of 
the  character  of  each  prisoner,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  disci- 
pline, as  far  as  that  can  he  done  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to 
general  principles,  to  his  i)ers()nal  peculiarities.  It  is  obvious,  on 
the  least  reflection,  that  the  application  of  such  a  principle  is 
practicable  only  in  prisons  of  quite  nuxlerate  size.  In  our 
jndgment,  three  hundred  prisoners  are  enough  to  form  the 
population  of  a  sini^le  prison;  and,  in  no  case,  would  we  have 
the  inimber  exceed  five  hundred  or  six  hundred.  In  this  judgment 
we  are  continued  by  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  pris4>n 
officers,  examined  by  the  conunission  of  the  Prison  AsscKMation  of 
\Si]i\.  who,  we  believe,  with  entire  luianimity,  expressed  a  similar 
conviction. 

The  erection  of  i)risons  of  mo<Ierate  dimensions  would  facili- 
tate the  chissitication  of  prisonei's  on  the  only  sound  principle  and 
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through  the  only  effective  agency — the  classification  of  prisons 
themselves;  the  various  classes  of  offenders  being  committed  to 
prisons  designed  specially  for  their  recx»ption  and  treatment.  As 
far  as  practicable  we  wonld  have, 

1.  Separate  prisons  for  females.  Rut  on  this  subject  we  have 
already  presented  our  views  sufficiently  at  large. 

2.  Separate  prisons  for  the  young.     We  do  not  hen»  refer  to 
houM's  of  refuge  or  reform  schools,  1>ut  to  i>risons  in  the  strict 
s4»n.H€\     Two  atlvantages,  arising  from  the  divisicui  of  prisoners     t*^ 
accor4ling  to  sex,  economy  in  construction  and  simplicity  of  man- 
agement, would  be  still  further  promoted  by  a  division  Jiccording 

to  age.  In  such  a  division  there  would  be  the  added  advantage 
of  withdniwing  from  such  youthful  transgrc*ssors  the  frequent 
sj>ectacle  of  men  and  women  who  have  been  convicted  of  crimes, 
and  who  are  undergoing  punishment;  a  sight  in  itself  demoraliz- 
ing, and  to  which  they  would  be  exposed,  even  though  the 
arrangements  of  the  prison  should  be  su(*h  as  to  gimrd  against  the 
greater  evil  of  contamination  through  promiscuous  intercourse. 
In  prisons  of  the  kind  here  proposed,  greater  attention  could  bo 
given  to  education  than  would  be  proper  in  institutions  designed 
fur  offenders  of  more  advanced  age.  Indeed,  the  whcde  might 
pru|>erly  be  made  to  assume  the  character  moi-e  of  a  well-conducted 
work-house  school  than  of  an  ordinary  prison. 

3.  SfiKirate  prisons  for  different  occupations.  After  securing  a 
classiii*  :iti(m  according  to  sex  and  age,  the  mOst  important  prin- 
ciple of  distribution  is  identity,  or  at  least  similarity,  of  employ- 
ment. As  far  as  may  be.  let  the  same  cKcupation  l>e  pursued  by 
all  the  inmates  of  any  given  prison,  so  that  there  shall  i>e  no 
necessity  of  having  tools  and  nuichiner}*  adapted  to  different  em- 
pl«>yments  and  officers  c|ualiiied  to  give  instruction  thereitu  The 
application  of  this  principle  would  necessitate  the  establishment 
of  l»oth  agricultural  and  umnufacturing  prisons,  and  would  require 
that  the  latter  should  be  ccuistructed,  some  for  one  kind  of  work 
and  }*<»me  for  another. 

4.  /^«  parate  prisons  for  the  worst  class  of  offenders.  As  in  the 
world  at  large,  so  in  a  prison,  it  is  found  that  the  chief  trouble  is 
given  by  comparatively  few  persons.  It  wonld,  therefore.  Ik*  a 
great  relief  to  withdraw  these  few  from  the  prisons  when*  they 
are  found  so  troubles«>me  and  create  nearly  all  the  difficulty,  and 
to  pla^  them  in  buildings  expi*essly  adapted  for  them,  and  under 

poaaeasing  peculiar  qualifications  for  their  management. 
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Such  nn  arrangement  would  Himplify  the  administration  of  the 
ordinary  prisons,  and  greatly  diminish  the  cost  of  their  construc- 
tion, while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  chuss  thus  segregated,  since  they  would  thereby  be  placed 
imder  circumstances,  and  subjected  to  a  regime  best  adapted  to 
their  special  treatment.  If  corrigible,  their  cure  would  be  likely 
to  be  eilccted  through  this  instrumentality;  if  incorrigible,  they 
should  be  made  comfortable,  and  detained  for  life.  But  on  this 
subject  more  hereafter. 

It  occurs  to  us  to  remark,  in  passing,  that,  however  great  the 
advantages  of  such  a  classification  of  prisons  and  of  prisoners  as 
the  necessary  sequence,  the  adoption  of  the  system  is  quite  im- 
possible under  the  present  plan  of  separate  local  jurisdictions, 
.  which  prevails  in  this  and  other  states.  It  is  a  system  which  can 
neither  be  established  nor  worked  otherwise  than  bj'  combined 
action  and  a  general  administration.  If  the  system  hjis  any«ierit, 
it  is  a  fresh  argument  for  the  creation  of  that  central  authoritj'  for 
the  contiol  and  management  of  our  whole  prison  system,  which 
has  been  recommended  and  urged  on  other  grounds  in  a  former 
part  of  this  report. 


SECTION  FOUKTII. 

GOVEUNMKXT. 

The  government  of  our  American  prisons  has  already  been 
considered,  in  the  section  on  their  general  administration,  so  far 
as  the  duties  of  their  several  boards  of  inspectors  are  concerned. 
At  least,  this  has  been  done  in  i)ar(.  The  title  of  inspectors,  as 
api)lied  to  these  offieers,  we  consider  rather  a  mismmicr.  Their 
function  is  one  of  government  rather  than  of  simple  inspection. 
Managers,  governors,  or  <lireetors  (this  last  indeed  they  are  some- 
times cnllfd),  would  have  been  more  betitting  their  true  position 
in  our  i)risoii  systems  than  that  of  inspectors,  which  is  the  one 
given  them  in  nearlv  all  the  states. 

Although  the  inspectors  are  nowhere  the  immediate  agents  in 
the  administration  of  the  prison  government,  yet  everywhere  (or 
if  there  be  any  exeei)tions,  sueh  are  very  few),  they  direct  it. 
They  make  the  regulations,  as  stated  in  the  last  secticm,  which  the 
wardens  arc  charged  to  execute  ;  and  they  constantly  watch  over 
this  execution.     Their  legal  authority  is  substantially  the  same  ia 
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the  different  states ;  but  the  manner  and  extent  of  its  exercise 
varieA  greatly,  the  part  taken  in  the  affairs  of  the  prison  being 
much  more  active  in  some  states  than  in  others.  In  New  York, 
for  example,  this  authority  is  all-pervading,  and  maken  id^df  felt 
in  every  department  of  the  government.  In  their  aHi»<K*iated  ca- 
pacity as  a  board,  the  inspectors  are  obliged  to  hohl  a  meeting 
once  (»very  three  months  at  each  of  the  state  prisons.  They  re- 
move and  appoint  all  officers  ;  superintend  the  letting  of  contracts  ; 
examine  an«l  pass  uiK>n  all  lU'counts ;  inquire  into  and  give  direc- 
tions concerning  matters  of  finance  ;  investigate  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  prison,  and  also  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food 
furnished  to  the  convicts ;  receive  and  consider  the  cjuarterly  re- 
ports of  the  physicians,  store  keei>er,  an<l  su|)erintendent  of  the 
kitchen  ;  and,  in  a  word,  make  a  general,  which  ought  also  to  he 
a  searching  sur\'ey  of  the  prison,  in  all  its  inditstrial  oi>erationii 
and  all  the  departments  of  its  administnition. 

IV*sides  these  general  functions,  exercis<*d  by  the  whole  body  of 
insjK'ctors,  each  in>»pector  ha^  the  care  of  one  of  the  three  state 
prisons  for  four  consecutive  months  of  each  year,  under  the  name 
aiiil  title  of  the  inspector  in  charge.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector 
in  charge  to  spend  at  least  one  week  of  every  month  at  the  prison 
under  his  care  ;  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  have  occurred,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  board  ;  to  receive  and  examine  the  com- 
plaints of  convicts,  and  take  such  action  thereu[K)n  as,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  sc»veral  cases  may  require ;  to  examine  an<l  approve  tlie 
e^^timates  of  the  ensuing  month  ;  to  order  the  removal  of  insane 
convicts  to  thc>  state  lunatic  asylum  at  Auburn  ;  and,  generall}-, 
to  !»u|>en'ise  and  direct  the  affairs  of  the  prison  in  its  numerous  and 
varied  interests  and  o|)eratioiu<.  He  is  further,  required  to  record, 
in  the  inspectors*  book  of  minutes,  all  his  official  acts  during  bis 
term  of  6U|>erintendence,  which  record  is  examined  and  passed 
upon  by  the  boiyd  at  its  next  quarterly  meeting. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  services  of  the  ins|)ector8,  both  at  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh,  are  gratuit<»us,  the  only  exception  being 
that  the  treasurer,  who  is  alwaj-s  a  member  of  the  board,  receives 
a  moderate  salary,  to  comi>ensate  him  for  the  re8i>onsibility  as- 
sumed and  the  time  exiiended  in  the  duties  of  the  office.  In  all 
the  other  states,  some  compensation  is  paid  ;  but  it  is,  in  general, 
quite  small,  not  exceeding,  for  the  most  i>art,  $1CH)  or  $200  per 
anftwfn.  In  Ohio,  Vermont  and  Michigan,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
per  diem  (three  dollars)  \vBdd  only  for  actual  ser^'ice,  and  in  the 
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last  uaincd  state,  the  time  during  which  any  compensation  is  ill* 
lowed,  i«  limited  to  thirty  days.  In  New  York  and  Canada,  the 
case  is  quite  different,  dona^eZe  salaries  being  there  paid,  intended 
as  a  full  remuneration  for  services  rendered.  In  New  York,  the 
salary  is  $1500,  and  all  necessary  expenses  ;  in  Canada,  we  believe 
the  law  to  be  exactly  the  same  in  respect  to  both  particulars ;  and, 
under  both  governments,  there  is  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  "necessary  expenses,"  it  being  expected  that  an  inspector 
will  travel  and  live  like  a  gentleman. 

The  staff  of  officers  in  the  prisons  visited  by  us,  consists  usually 
of  a  head  (called  warden,  agent,  keeper,  commissioner,  and  in  our 
own  state,  agent  and  warden),  a  deputy  under  him  (called  also  by 
different  titles),  a  clerk,  a  chaplain,  a  physician,  keepers  or  over- 
seers, and  guards.  Some  have  also  one  or  more  teachers,  though 
here  the  usage  is  far  from  uniform.  The  number  of  officers  com- 
posing the  staff  differs  exceedingly  in  different  prisons,  even  be- 
yond what  would  be  supposed  from  their  variant  populations, 
ranging  from  six,  the  number  at  Windsor,  Vermont,  to  eighty-nine, 
the  number  at  Sing  Sing,  New  York.  Next  to  Sing  Sing  comes 
the  provincial  penitentiary,  Canada — seventy-five ;  tikGn  Auburn, 
N.  Y. — sixty-three  ;  and  then,  the  Ohio  state  prison — fifty-four. 
There  are  no  resident  chaplains  in  the  prisons  of  Illinois,  Northern 
Indiana.  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Rhode  Island  or 
Vermont  ;  and  none  in  the  county  jails  of  Delaware  and  West 
Virginia,  in  which  the  state  prisoners  are  kept  ; — a  fact  as  st^irt- 
ling  Jis  it  is  painful,  and  evincing  either  a  lamentable  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  religious  welfare  of  the  convicts,  or  a  very  low  ap- 
preciation of  tile  value  of  religious  agencies  as  a  means  of  doing 
them  good.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  none  of  the  prisons 
named  are  any  religious  exercises  held,  nor  even  that  the  stated 
services  of  niiin'sters  of  the  gospel  are  not  called  into  requisition 
to  a  greati-r  or  less  extent.  We  will  not,  however,  enter  into  fur- 
ther detail  upon  the  subject  at  this  point,  as  the  whole  matter  will 
be  fully  set  forth  under  another  division  of  our  report. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  duties  of  the 
several  olKcers  and  classes  of  ofHcers  composing  our  pris<m  stafis. 
Ik»yon<l  what  has  already  been  said,  in  a  former  section  of  this 
chai)t(*r,  iri  regard  to  the  inii)ortant  position  and  functions  of  the 
head  of  the  prison,  these  dnties  are,  perhaps,  sufficiently  indicated, 
in  a  general  way,  !)y  the  titles  of  those  officers:  and  to  descend  to 
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minute  specifications  would  swell  the  size  of  this  report  and  tax 
the  i>atience  of  the  reader  without  necessity. 

American  prisons  do  not  pay  what  can»  with  any  propriety,  be 
termed  lilieral  salaries  to  their  officers.     The  gentlemen  at  the 
head  of  the  prisons  receive  a  lai-prer  conijiensation  than  sny  of  their 
MulH>rdinateM,  relatively  oa  well  as  almolutely,  since,  in  addition  to 
their  stipend  in  money,  they  are  all  provided  with  re.'^idences, 
and  many  of  them  have  other  perquisites  of  moi-o  or  less  value. 
M2Ui.H:u'huM*tts  pavi*  the  warden  of  her  state  prison  $2,5(K);  Can* 
aila,  $2.2oO;    iVnuHylvunia,   Maine  and  Minsouri,  each  $2,(KM) ; 
while  New  York  gives  the  waideiis  of  her  van t  penal  estahlinh- 
mentsi  hut  $1.8(H);  the  preat  state  of  Ohio  repays  the  ser\ices  of 
her  chief  prinon  officer  with  $1,400;   Connecticut  and  Wi^eonsin 
give  each  $1.2<K>;  and  Vermont  and  Xew  Hampshire  each  $H(H). 
It  is  obvious  that,  with  an  exception  or  two,  salaries  like  fliese 
would  not  commund  that  high  administrative  and  executive  ability 
which  is  re<piired  in  such  positions,  and  that  men.  like  some  of 
thosi'  now  and  heretofore  in  office,  whom  we  could  name,  would 
not  be  found  at  the  head  of  our  state  penitentiaries,  if  th<*y  were 
not  influenced  by  a  nobler  sentiment  than  that  of  mere  pecuniary 
interest.     A  few  of  the  higher  officers  of  a  subordinate  grade — 
deputies,  clerks,  chaplains,  and  physicians — arc  res|>ectably  re- 
munerated: but  the  most  of  these,  and  nearly  the  whole  boily  of 
officers  constituting  the  police  ftirco  of  the  prisons,  receive  a 
ctmiiwnsation  less  than  the  avemge  wages  now  paitl  to  onliimrj* 
mechanics.     It  is  idle  to  even  dream  of  sc^euring  officers  for  our 
penitentiaries.  posM»ssing  suitable  qualificaticms,  when  every  |H»r- 
mm,  gifted  with  some  capacity,  can  so  readily  find  a  more  pnttit- 
able  «in^r  than  that  oflTcred  by  the  administnition  of  prisons. 
Now,  in  fixing  the  sc*aie  of  mdaries  for  prison  officers,  it  mu^^t  be 
Ymme  in  mind  that,  in  order  to  induce  persons  endowed  with  tin* 
rf^piisite  «|ualtfications  to  undertake  the  laboricuis  duties  which 
the}'  will  have  to  |K»rfi»nn.  it  is  necessary  to  offer  a  higher  remuner* 
aticm  than  that  by  which  ser\'ices  can  l>e  obtained  for  ordinarv  em* 
ploymentj^,  where  the  moral  qualities  of  the  individual  are  but 
slightly  scanned,  and  where  he  is  free  (nmi  many  of  the  restric- 
tions and  annoyances  to  which* a  prison  officer  must,  of  nece?Jsity, 
be  »ubjected. 

We  have  siM>ken  of  ** suitable  qualifications**  in  prisrm  officers. 
What  sort  of  qualifications,  then,  are  those  which  may  l>e  deemed 
**»ttitable?"  This  questicm  is  important,  since,  without  doubt,  the 
wery  fint  requiaite  for  obtaining  good  prison  officers  is  to  have  a 
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clear  and  just  conception  of  their  necessary  qualificatioiis.  As  M 
general  rule,  the  success  of  any  scheme  of  discipline  will  depend 
far  more  on  the  persons  employed  to  carry  it  out|  than  on  the 
precise  regulations  laid  down.  It  is  the  moral  inflaenoe  of  the 
man,  not  the  stringency  of  a  rule,  however  wise,. that  will  do  most 
for  the  objects  we  have  in  view  in  prison  discipline.  To  such  an 
extent  do  we  consider  this  the  case,  and  so  supremely  important 
do  we  regard  the  appointment  of  good  prison  officers,  that  we 
should  eonfidently  expect  better  results  in  one  of  the  worst  built 
prisons,  without  any  prescribed  system  of  discipline,  bat  where 
there  was  an  able  and  earnest  head,  aided  by  competent  subordi- 
nates, than  in  the  best  constructed  building,  and  under  the  most 
carefully  devised  plans  of  management,  but  where  there  was  an 
incompetent  chief,  with  ill-qualified  assistants. 

JPrison  officers  should  be  men  of  strict  and  uniform  sobrieiy. — 
''Touch  not,  taste  not,''  should  be  their  rule  in  regard  to  all 
intoxicating  liquors.  It  is  bad  to  see  red  faces  in  a  prison  staff 
Convicts  say  at  once,  ''These  men  indulge  in  a  vice,  which  shows 
itself  in  their  faces.  Perhaps  we  can  tempt  them  to  do  other  im- 
proper acts,  such  as  furnishing  us  with  contraband  articles,  gFUt- 
ing  indulgences,  and  the  like." 

They  should  be  men  of  nnld  temper^  quiet  manners^  and  fwre 
conversation. — If  they  are  piissionate  and  irascible,  if  they  use 
harsh  or  petulant  language,  if  they  arc  profane  or  vulgar  in  their 
speech,  if  they  revile  religion  or  even  speak  disrespectfully  of  it, 
if  they  sympathize  in  taste  and  feeling  with  the  convicts — what 
can  be  expected  ])ut  that  they  will  harm  rather  than  benefit  their 
wards?  What,  indeed,  ])ut  a  revolting  union  of  keepers  and 
prisouers  in  one  corrupt  matss? 

T/i€i/  should  be  men  of  decision  and  energy. — Quick  to  discern 
and  prompt  to  act  are  qualities  equally  indispensable  with  gentle- 
ness and  equanimity. 

They  should  be  men  of  humane  and  benevolent  feelings. — ^Thou- 
sands of  bad  men  are  constantly  immured  in  our  prisons,  and, 
while  there,  they  are  placed  under  the  care  and  government  of 
-«ome  hundreds  of  ofiicers.  The  opportunities  of  usefulness,  en- 
joyed by  these  persons,  may  be  seen  by  what  was  accomplished 
by  Elizabeth  Fry  in  Newgate,  Sarah  Martin  in  Yarmouth  jail,  and 
John  Howard  in  many  prisons.  These  distinguished  philanthro- 
pists showed  how  much  can  be  done  with  even  the  most  depraved 
criminals,  and  that  human  nature,  iu  its  very  worst  state,  is  not 
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wholly  lost,  but  can,  by  kind  and  benevolent  agencies,  be  wrought 
upon  with  success.  They  entered  prison  walls  as  ministers  of  love 
and  mercy;  and  guilt,  in  its  most  repulsive  forms,  relinquished 
its  hold  upon  its  victims,  and  repentance  became,  as  it  were,  a 
new  birth  of  innocence. 

They  should  be  meti  having  a  mncet*e  interest  in  those  placed 
under  their  care. — Such  interest  it  is,  which  constitutes. the  true 
key  to  a  prisoner's  heart;  and  if  an  officer  possess  this,  suiH*niddod 
to  the  other  qualifications  necessary  to  command  respect,  his  influ- 
ence over  his  prisoners  will  be  very  great.  It  is  often  the  case 
that,  up  to  the  time  of  his  commitment,  a  criminal  has  had  no 
one  to  give  him  counsel  or  sympathy;  no  virtuous  parent  or  kind 
relative,  to  feel  for  him  or  guide  him  aright.  In  the  heart  of  such 
an  one,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  void,  which  is,  i>erhaps,  first 
filled  !>y  a  kind  prison  officer.  As  the  effi»ct  of  this  sympathy  and 
kindly  interest,  an  almost  filial  aflection  sometimes  springs  up  in 
the  minds  of  prii^oners  towards  a  good  wanlcn,  kee|H?r,  chaplain 
or  matron.  It  is  related  by  Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  that  under  the 
influence  of  this  feeling,  libenited  prisoners,  when  attacked  with 
mortal  sickness,  have  sent  for  Mr.  Smith,  governor  of  the  Edin- 
burgh prison,  as  the  only  friend  on  whcmi  they  could  rely;  and 
that  hundreds  of  his  former  prisoners  followed  to  his  grave  Mr. 
Brebm»r,  late  governor  of  the  prison  at  Glasgow,  mourning  the 
loss  of  one  who  had  been  to  them  a  friend,  {irotector  and  gtiardian, 
rather  than  a  stem  prison  officer,  and  by  whom  many  of  them  had 
been  redeemed  from  a  life  of  crime  and  misery. 

Thrt/  should  he  men  of  high  moral  principle^  and  distinguished 
by  habits  of  induslrf/,  order  and  cleanliness. — The  lowest  officer  in 
a  prison,  even  the  keeiier  of  a  lockup,  should  be  a  person  supc- 
rior,  in  these  respects,  to  the  ordinary  run  of  the  working  classes, 
that  he  may  constantly  pi*esent  to  the  wrong-doers  who  come  under 
hia  charge  an  example  worthy  of  therr  imitation. 

Theg  should  be  men  jtossessing  a  X  nowledge  of  human  nature  in 
its  various  aspects  and  relations, — Experience  in  the  walks  of  life, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  springs  of  human  conduct,  and  a  caiia- 
city  to  discern  the  leading  passions  of  individuals,  and  es|H>cially 
all  their  weak  {loints,  are  included  in  that  knowledge  of  men  of 
which  we  si>eak,  and  which  we  deem  an  essential,  or  at  least  an 
important,  quality  in  a  good  prison  officer. 

They  should  be  men  of  sterling  and  incorruptible  honesty. — As 
keepers  of  ummially  sound  and  vigorous  minds  are  sought  for  the 
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improved  lunatic  asylums  of  our  daj^  so  those  who  have  the  care 
of  criminals  should  be  not  only  without  taint,  but,  like  Caesar's 
wife,  above  suspicion.  They  should  be  absolutely  free  from  all 
those  little  practices  of  deceit,  which,  in  ordinary  persons,  might 
pass,  perhaps,  without  much  animadversion. 

They  should  be  vieii  of  expert enve. — This  qualification,  which  is 
one  of  prime  importance  and  value,  necessitates  two  conditions, 
viz  :  an  appointment  to  office  before  the  meridian  of  lite  has  been 
passed,  and,  secondly,  permanence  in  the  tenure  of  office.  Time 
and  observation  are  necessary  to  obtain  sufficient  experience  to 
enable  men  to  act  ivith  discretion  and  efficiency  in  the  manage- 
ment of  prisoners  ;  and  these  are  advantages  which  cannot  be  had 
in  the  case  either  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  office  late  in  life, 
or  of  those  who  are  ejected  from  office  a  few  months  or  even  a  few 
years  after  their  appointment. 

They  must  he  men  of  a  just  and  steadfast  purpose^  free  from  pre- 
judice and  partiality, — That  eminent  American  divine,  the  late  Dr. 
Mason,  was  accustomed  to  say  that  there  were  three  principles, 
which,  being  wisely  applied,  were  sufficient  to  govern  an  empire; 
they  are:  **Be  reasonable,  be  firm,  bo  uniform."  These  maxims 
are  no  less  applicable  to  the  government  of  a  prison  than  they  arc 
to  that  of  a  state. 

They  should  be  )nen  of  mtiring  vigilance. — Convicts  are  prone 
to  idleness  ;  most  of  them  have  never  been  trained  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry ;  and,  as  a  class,  they  are  cuniiinir  and  deceitful.  Keepers 
must  l)e  vigilant,  or  prisons  will  be  schools  of  vice. 

21iey  should  hare  a  lihiug  for  the  orrupation  in  which  they  an: 
engaged. — Without  this,  there  can  be  no  heart,  no  enthusiasm,  lit- 
tle interest  even  in  their  work;  and  these  conditions  wanting, 
everything  is  wanting  adapted  to  insure  suecess,  or  likely  to  render 
their  career  as  prison  officers  useful. 

Finally,  jn-ison  officers  should  be  men  duly  iinpressed  with  telig- 
ions  pri/tcij}lrs;  mot  who  fear  dod,  and  are  in  the  habit,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  that  reverence,  of  attending  the  services  of  some  religions 
body. — What  adequate  security  other  than  that  of  religious  princi- 
ple, can  they  have  against  the  temptations  incident  to  their  situa- 
tion? Few  men  have  greater  temptations  to  fraud.  Few  an? 
more  open  to  the  Jtssaults  of  bribery.  Few  have  greater  trials 
of  temi)er.  Few  become  abusive  and  injurious  with  greater 
imiuniity.  All  tlH\se  are  sore  trials  of  strength,  severe  tests  of 
character.     This  is  particularly  the  case  in  regard  of  the  tcmpttr 
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tion  to  rcaort  to  improper  metboda  of  inoney-making.  To  this 
maoy  prison  officers  succumb, — some  even  of  those  who  fill  the 
higher  positions.  Many  convicts  either  have  money  secreted  on 
the  prison  pn>mises  or  can  command  it  outnide,  and  they  arc  will- 
ing to  pay  liberally  for  exemptions  and  privileges,  which  their 
officers  have  it  in  their  power,  in  various  ways,  to  accord.  Is  it 
strange  that  a  willingness  of  this  sort  in  the  prisoners  should  be 
met  by  a  willingness  of  another  sort  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
the  charge  of  them  ?  There  are  officers — we  could  wish  that  the 
number  were  less — who  receive  more  money  in  gratuities  from 
convicts,  than  they  receive  in  salary  fnmi  the  state.  It  is  painful 
to  us  t4)  be  o))liged  to  make  such  statements;  but  if  there  is  a 
canker  of  this  kind  at  work  in  our  prisons, — and  that  there  is,  no 
one  conversant  with  them  can  doubt  or  deny, — the  pubh'c  should 
knciw  it.  How  else  can  they  apply  the  pro|K»r  corrective  ?  This 
corn*ctive  we  conceive  to  be  fcmrftdd — the  lilieration  of  prisons 
from  the  control  of  party  politics,  the  payment  of  higher  salaries, 
a  more  |>erinanent  tenure  of  official  |H).sition,  and,  as  the  resultant 
of  all  this,  the  api>oiiitment  of  better  men  to  office.  But  we  an- 
ticipate, as  these  matters  will  fall  more  naturally  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  prison  officers,  we  will  add  no 
more,  except  to  say,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  F.  Hill,  that  **  the 
higher  the  officers  position,  the  more  varied  and  numerous  are 
the  qualifications  re<|uired.  The  governor  of  a  large  pris<m 
should  be  a  jierson  of  strong  native  talent,  of  git*at  decision  of 
character,  yet  of  kind  and  affable  manners;  he  should  jmksm^ss 
great  iuftight  into  human  character,  and  into  the  various  caUM*s  of 
crime  and  springs  of  action;  and  he  should  be  influenced  by  a 
•tnmg  desire  to  promote  the  permanent  welfare  [i.  e..  the  reform* 
ationj  of  the  prisoners  committed  to  his  charge.  He  ^hould  be 
paiMes.M*d  of  powers  of  command  and  of  holding  others  to  re* 
sp<»nsibility:  and,  in  order  to  maintain  these*  effectually,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  al>le  to  determine  what  everj'  one  under  his 
authority  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  i>erform,  and  to  judge  of 
the  manner  in  which  ever}*  duty  is  discharged. 

And  this  in  regard  to  female  officers:  ••The  qualifications  of 
female  officers  an»,  in  many  resiMHrts,  the  same  as  those  of  males. 
It  b  especially  important,  however,  that  female  officers  should  bo 
diftinguisbed  for  modesty  of  demeanor,  and  the  exen*ise  of 
domestic  vi  mod   that   they   should   possess   that  intimate 

ksowtodge  <  <       loymeut,  which  will  enable  them  to 
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teach  the  ignorant  and  neglected  female  priaoner  how  to  eoono* 
mise  her  means,  so  as  to  guard  her  from  the  temptations  CMiaed 
by  waste  and  extravagance." 

The  wardens  of  all  the  state  prisons  risited  hj  the  under* 
signed  were  asked  for  an  expression  of  their  riews  aa  to  the 
proper  qualifications  of  prison  officers.  The  answerSi  given  with 
various  degrees  of  fullness,  agree  substantially  with  the  views  which 
we  have  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  on  that  important 
subject. 

The  wardens  were  further  interrogated  as  to  how  fiur  the  re- 
quisite qualifications  are,  in  point  of  fact,  possessed  by  the  oflkeiv 
l^erving  under  them.  One  replies:  ''It  is  intended  that  no  oflker 
shall  be  employed  about  the  prison,  who  does  not  possess  these 
qualifications."  A  few  say  that  the  qualifications  required  an 
possessed  by  their  under  officers  in  a  moderate  or  fair  degree. 
One  says  that  the  qualifications  for  holding  office  in  bis  prison  are 
''good  morals,  general  intelligence,  vote  the  ticket,  and  mippari 
the  party  ;^^  and  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  officers  are  qualified 
according  to  the  atandaid,  though  sometimes  mistakes  occur." 
Whether  the  mistakes  referred  to  concern  the  political  or  moral 
part  of  the  requisition  is  not  stated.  In  their  answers  generally, 
the  wardens  are  quite  free  in  the  expression  of  their  conviction  of 
the  want  of  fitness  or  adequate  qualification  in  their  subordinates. 
One  declares  them  *'  very  deficient  in  these  qualifications."  An- 
other says  that  **not  one  in  twenty  is  qualified."  A  third  gives 
his  answer  in  these  words:  **Very  few  of  the  officers  whom  I 
employed  possessed  the  qualifications  mentioned.  Some  came 
near  possessing  them;  but  the  majority  had  but  a  dim  idea  of 
their  duties  and  responsibilities."  These  last  answers  strike  the 
key-note  of  the  majority  received  ])y  us. 

Now,  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  causes  of  this  almost  univer- 
sal lack  of  (lualification  in  our  prison  oflicers  ?  One  cause,  and 
that  too  of  no  little  potency,  is  the  very  inadequate  compensatioD 
paid  them  for  their  services.  But  of  this  we  have  spoken 
before,  and  it  is  unnecessary  either  to  repeat  or  to  enlarge  upon 
that  point. 

The  supreme  cause,  however,  of  this  deficiency,  as  lamentabfe 
as  it  is  wide-spread,  is  to  be  found,  we  apprehend,  in  the  control* 
ling  power  given  to  party  polities  over  the  management  of  the 
prisons  in  most  of  the  states.  We  know  of  but  one  stato  that  h» 
escaped  this  malign  influence;  the  fortunate  exception  is  Pennqfl- 
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yazna.  The  indpectors  in  this  state  are  appointed  by  the  supreme 
court,  a  liody  at  once  more  peniianent  and  lea^  nuhject  to  political 
influences  than  the  appointing  power  in  the  other  states;  and  to 
this  cin*unistance,  probably,  is  due  the  happy  exentption  wliieh 
we  have  mentioned.  It  is  claimed,  indeed,  that  in  Vermont,  poli- 
tics does  not  influence  the  appointment  of  offieers  or  the  acbuinis- 
tration  of  the  state  prison;  and  yet  the  directors  and  even  the 
warden  are  electe<l  annually  by  the  legislature,  a  I)ody,  ex  nere^- 
ftitate  rei\  essentially  iMilitical.  H<jw,  then,  are  we  to  reconcile 
the  claim  with  the  fact?  Quite  readily,  at  least  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  the  claim  can  be  truly  made.  Owing  to  her  stead- 
fast a<lherence  to  one  policy,  Vermont  has  receivcil  the  name  of 
**the  star  that  never  sets;'^  and  the  memory  of  man  numeth  not 
to  the  contrary  of  the  unifonn  a.scendency  in  that  conunonwcalth 
of  the  same  political  party.  So  that  no  political  control  over  the 
management  of  the  pris(m  means,  there,  an  all-powerful  control — 
a  contnd  so  constant  and  pervading  that,  like  the  atmosphere,  it 
is  unseen  and  unappreciated.  The  same  claim  is  made  for  Ma.ssa- 
chusc^tts  and  Maine,  and,  no  doubt,  upon  the  same  ground,  since  it 
IB  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that,  in  both  states,  the  inspectors 
and  warden,  and  in  the  former,  the  chaplain  and  physician  also, 
are  appointed  l)y  the  governor  and  council,  a  ]M>dy  as  necessarily 
and  completely  political  as  the  legislature  itsidf.  No  doubt  Messrs. 
Uaynes  and  Rice,  the  excellent  wardens  in  those  states,  in  the  a[>- 
pointment  of  their  subordinates,  have  a  prime  regard  to  fitness; 
hut  let  |H)liticaI  parties  waver  there  as  they  do  in  some  (jther 
fstales — this  year  one  party  being  in  the  asi*endant  aiul  the  next 
another — and,  unless  human  nature  is  a  difierent  thing  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine  from  what  it  is  elsewhere,  the  idea  that  |>oli- 
ticji  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  prisons  will 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  other  states  there  is  no  claim  of  exemption  fnmi  political 
influence  over  the  government  and  administration  of  the  prisons. 
In  the  aJiswers  given  to  our  interrogatories,  such  expressions  as 
the  following  are  of  frequent  occurrence:  **the  warden  is  chosc»n 
by  the  legislature,  and,  of  course,  his  appointment  is  contn>lled 
by  party  jKiIitics;"  •*  party  {lolitics  influence,  to  a  gn»at  extent, 
tbe  appointments  of  officers  in  this  prisim;''  **party  politics  controls 
abaolutely  the  appointment  of  the  stafl*  of  prison  officers  here.** 

Bui  nowhere  else,  pn>bably,  does  |)oliticaI  influence  act  so  di- 
reetly  and  powerfolly,  indeed  with  such  an  ab^lute  and  domi- 
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iiatiiig  effect,  as  in  Wisconsin  and  New  York.  In  the  fotmer  of 
these  states,  the  head  of  the  state  prison,  called  there  commid- 
sioner,  is  elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Governor,  that  is  to  say,  by  direct  popular  vote,  at  the  general 
election,  every  two  years.  Tiic  present  commissioner,  Mr.  Cor- 
dier,  in  answering  our  question  on  that  point,  does  not,  therefore, 
hesitate  to  say:  **  Party  politics  controls  the  administration  of  the 
prison  entirely.  The  commissioner  owes  his  position  to  a  politi- 
cal party,  and  he  therefore  appoints  such  men  to  office  as  belong 
to  that  party."  In  our  state,  it  is  much  the  same,  only  worse  in 
one  particular,  as  we  will  presently  explain.  Here  the  inspectors, 
the  governing  power  in  our  prisons,  are  also  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple, one  each  year,  at  the  general  election.  They  are  nominated 
by  party  conventions  and  elected  by  party  votes.  What  can  they 
do,  therefore,  but  obey  party  behests?  So  far  Wisconsin  and 
New  York  seem  to  stand  on  much  the  same  ground  in  reference 
to  their  prison  affairs.  But,  as  already  intimated,  there  is  one 
respect  in  which  the  latter  is  worse  off  than  the  former.  In  Wis- 
consin, the  commissioner  is  the  direct  agent  of  the  administration, 
and  responsible  for  it.  Clothed  with'  the  unrestricted  power  of 
choosing  his  own  agents,  he  has  a  strong  personal  interest  in  hav- 
ing good  ones,  and  consequently,  though  his  selection  must  be 
confined  to  his  own  party,  within  that  limit  he  will  be  likely  to 
scan  the  (lualilications  of  candidates  with  some  degree  of  keen- 
ness. In  Xew  York,  on  the  contrary,  though  the  inspectors  direct 
the  administration,  they  are  not  its  innnediate  agents,  and  so  not 
responsible  for  it.  Though  invested  with  an  unlimited  power  of 
appointment,  they  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  character  of 
the  officers  whom  they  are  charged  with  selecting.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  therefore,  that  they  will  scrutinize  very  closely  the  qual- 
ification!? of  their  appointees,  but  will  look  rather  to  the  political 
services  rendered  by  them  during  the  canvjiss. 

And  .such,  in  eflect,  is  the  operation  of  the  system.  It  is  in  evi- 
dence*, in  the  sworn  testimony  of  numerous  witnesses  taken  by  a 
commission  of  the  Prison  Association,  in  IHGT),  that,  in  appointing 
persons  to  office  in  our  state  prisons,  very  little  attention  is  given 
to  the  (jualifications  of  the  candidates.  Appointments  are  made 
almost  wholly  on  political  considerations,  and  sometimes  without 
the  inspectors  having  even  so  nmcli  as  seen  the  applicant. 

This  state  of  things  operates  two  ways  to  lower  the  standard  of 
official  qualifica^on  in  our  state  prisons; — first,   by  inviting  • 
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crowd  of  inferior  men — often  mere  loafers,  idlers,  or  blatant  poll* 
ticians — to  these  places;  and,  secondly,  by  repelling  men  of  char- 
acter and  comiK»tcncy  from  seeking  or  even  accepting  them,  partly 
lMt*ause  of  the  inadequate  compeasation  given  for  the  ser\'ice,  but 
still  more  l>ecause  of  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  the  positions 
are  hebl. 

Here,  indetul,  is  the  radical  defect  of  the  pris<in  systems  in  most 
of  the  Mates  of  the  American  Union;  it  lies  in  political  ap|>oint- 
ments  and  the  inevitably  resulting  consequence,  brevity  and  uncer- 
tainty in  the  tenure  of  otiicial  position  in  our  state  penitentiaries. 
When  the  political  complexion  of  the  governing  authority  of  tho 
prisons  is  changed  by  tho  tnuisfer  of  power  from  one  party  to 
another,  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  general  change  in  tho  per- 
sonnel  of  the  various  prison  staffs.  The  iucumbonts  Udonging  to 
tho  defeated  party  must  give  place  to  the  hungry  swarm  of  office 
seekers  of  the  victorious  phalanx,  most  of  whom  have  little  to 
recommend  them,  as  the  major  part  of  their  predecessors  had  not 
when  they  f)elonged  to  the  conquering  host,  except  certain  party 
services,  often  of  the  lowest  and  most  disreputable  character.  If 
this  condition  of  things  cannot  be  changed,  if  the  management  of 
our  prisons  cannot  bo  lifted  out  of  the  control  of  party  politics,  if 
a  character  of  permanency  cannot  in  some  way  be  imparted  to 
their  administration,  so  that  bad  officers  only  shall  be  sifted  out 
and  good  officers  shall  be  retained  during  good  liebavior,  then 
ikrewell  to  all  hope  of  improvement,  or  at  least  to  all  ex|>ectation 
of  thorfiugh,  radical,  enduring  prison  reforms.  The  l>est  prison 
system  that  human  sagacity  has  devised,  or  is  cimipetent.to  devise, 
can  never  succeed,  can  never  work  out  its  normal  results,  under 
the  everlasting  fluctuations  entiuled  by  making  our  prisons  a  part 
of  the  [Mditical  machbiery  of  the  state,  and  the  everlasting  official 
incomi>etency  necessarily  growing  out  of  such  a  policy. 

Men  never  c<nulnct  their  private  !)usiness  on  any  such  principles. 
How  is  it  with  our  railroad,  banking,  insurance,  express,  manufac- 
tur;^ng  and  steamship  companies?  I>o  they  change  all  their  ffu- 
p/ojffe^.  from  the  president  to  the  porter,  with  everj-  turn  in  the 
political  wheel,  dismissing  all  who  belong  to  one  party,  and  calling 
in  an  entirely  new  set  l>elonging  to  the  other?  How  long  could 
the  richest  of  them  escape  bankruptcy  and  ruin  under  such  a  sys- 
tem of  management?  And  can  that  Ik*  wisdom  in  the  management 
of  a  priaoo— Sing  Sing,  Auburn,  Clinton,  or  any  other — which 
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would  bo  madness  in  the  management  of  the  Central  railroad, 
Adams'  express,  or  the  Bank  of  New  York?     Impossible  1 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy?  One  word  will  express  it— com- 
mon sense  !  Restore  the  reign  of  that  exiled  but  most  wise  and 
safe  counsellor,  and  the  work  will  soon  be  done.  But  a  special 
suggestion  or  two  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Let  party  politics  be  discarded  utterly  from  the  management  of 
our  prisons.     It  touches  but  to  mar  their  administration. 

Let  fitness  alone  be  considered  in  appointments  to  office.  An 
erroneous  idea  seems  to  prevail  as  to  what  an  office  is.  It  is  not 
a  reward  for  political  serv^ice,  an  honor  due  to  active  devotion  to 
a  political  party.  An  office  is  a  position  of  toil  and  duty.  It  has 
the  same  relation  to  the  public  scn'icc,  that  a  business  post  has  in 
a  commercial  house.  No  one  has  any  claim  to  it,  unless  he  is  fitted 
for  it;  and  surely  no  one  should  be  appointed  to  it,  unless  he  is 
fitted. 

Let  suitable  and  effective  tests  be  applied  to  ascertain  the 
qualicatious  of  applicants  for  office,  prior  to  their  appointment. 
No  applicant  should  be  employed  at  first  otherwise  than  on  pro- 
bation; and  his  probation  should  cover  a  term  of  at  least  six 
months.  A  daily  record  should  be  kept,  as  is  done  in  the 
English  prisons,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  discharges  his  duties; 
and  his  formal  appointment  should  l)e  made  to  depend  on  the 
result  of  this  trial.  Then  only  should  he  become  an  officer, 
when  he  ceases  to  ho  a  probationer. 

Let  the  tenure  of  all  offices  ])e  made  permanent,  that  is,  during 
good  behavior,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  removals,  except  for 
cause.  Both  appointments  and  removals  are  now  made  on  party 
considerations  chiefly,  if  not  solely.  Men  are  inconsiderately 
placed  in  office  without  reference  to  their  fitness;  and  they  arc 
remorselessly  renioviMl  from  it  as  sooji  as  they  have  learned  their 
duties.  Can  it  be  expected  that  we  should  have  effective  sen'ice 
on  such  conditions?  Can  it  be  expected  that  men  will  do  their 
duty  intelligently,  promptly,  efficiently,  and  honestly,  who  know^ 
tliat,  despite  their  utmost  diligence  and  fidelity,  next  wet»k,  or 
next  month,  or  next  year,  their  i)laces  will  be  taken  from  them, 
and  given  to  others?  Would  mercantile  houses,  would  the 
directors  of  bajiking  and  iuMiranee  companies,  be  willing  to 
employ  their  agents  and  clerks  on  this  plan?  To  jisk  such  a 
question  is  to  ansxxiM'  it.  We  ctmiplain  of  the  inefficiency  and 
corruption   of   our  prison  officials;  yet  we  could  not  devise  • 
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Achcme  of  administration  better  adapted  to  produce  these  evils 
than  the  one  actually  employed.  Would  not  men  be  almost  more 
than  human  who,  under  such  circumstiuices,  would  do  their  duty 
faithfully  and  effectively? 

Ix»t  the  appointment  of  all  subonliimte  officers,  char^e<l  with 
police  duties,  be  placed  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  head. 
This  officer  is  res|>onsible  for  the  administration,  and  should  be 
held  strictly  to  that  responsibility.  Such  \HAnff  the  viifn\  it  is  but 
n*:i.s(>nable  that  he  should  have  the  unrestricted  selection  of  his 
a<rcnt^. 

I>»t  none  but  i>ersons  in  the  prime  of  life  (say  within  the  limit 
of  forty  years)  be  appointe<I  as  pris<in  officers,  except  it  be  in  ex- 
traordinary cases  an<l  for  special  rcjiHouM,  and  then  the  reasons  of 
the  appointment  should  be  inailc  matter  of  formal  rcHMinl.  Two 
advantn;reM  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  this  rtile.  First, 
the  full  vi^or  of  the  officer,  and,  secondly,  all  the  benetits  of  his 
lonjr  experience,  would  be  enjoye<l  by  the  instituticm  with  which 
he  might  be  connected. 

I>*t  there  be  a  gradation  of  nuik  in  the  offices,  and  a  graduation 
of  salary  corrc»sponding  thereto.  All  incumbents  should  com- 
mence  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  and  promotion  .nhould  fcdlow 
merit. 

I^t  adequate  salaries  be  paid  for  the  service  required.  It  is 
thus  only  that  we  can  hope  to  secure  capacity,  integrity,  tidelity, 
and  ex|>erience.  It  is  thus  only  that  temptation  to  increase*  the  sti- 
|>en«l  by  fraud  or  the  acceptance  of  briben  can  Ik»  cfftHiually  re- 
moved. A  just  and  even  lil)eral  compensation  will  be  found  in 
the  end  the  la^st  econcuny. 

Li*t  simie  provision  be  made  for  the  su|H'raiinuated  and  the  dis- 
abled. Officers  who  have  faithfully  and  honorably  expended  their 
energies  and  worn  out  their  strength  in  this  liard  and  self-denying 
•rnrire,  when  they  Iwcome  incapable  of  further  duty  by  reason  of 
advancing  years  or  some  calamitous  visitation  of  Pn>vidence, 
ilmuld  receive  a  moderate  iiension,  that  they  may  not  l>e  left  ut- 
terly destitute  and  forlorn  in  their  old  age  or  other  disability, 
but  may  have  at  least  a  little  to  support  and  solace  their  waning  life. 

The  merit  of  some  such  system  as  that  here  reconunended,  con- 
tislA,  unlc'ss  we  arc  mistaken.  1.  In  the  supreme  regard  paid  to 
fitneoa  in  the  appointment  of  prison  otKcvrs,  whereby  a  far  higher 
grmit  of  qualification  would  <issuredly  l>e  obtained  for  this  de- 
pftitmeDt  of  the  public    service.      2.  In  t  rpetuity  of  the 
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tenure  of  office,  by  virtue  of  which  the  state  woq)4  profit  by  the 
ever  accumulating  skill  and  experience  of  its  senranti.  3.  lo  ito 
system  of  promotions,  by  which  the  most  competent  and  fidthfiil 
men  would  be  secured  for  the  higher  and  more  responeible  gndea 
of  service.  4.  In  this,  that,  as  a  general  role,  it  would  take  only 
young  men  into  service,  and  so  would  secure  the  benefit  of  their 
devotion  during  the  best  years  of  their  life,  as  well  as  the  ripe 
fruits  of  an  experience  gained  through  a  long  career  of  public 
service.  5.  In  the  further  advantage,  that  it  would  guaranty  to 
them  a  constantly  increasing  livelihood,  as  the  fruit  of  their  dili- 
gence and  fidelity,  the  reward  of  a  meritorious  devotion  to  duty. 
And  6.  In  the  constant  and  strong  inducement  held  out  to  the  in- 
cumbent to  do  his  duty  faithfully,  in  the  moderate  proviaion  to  be 
made  for  him  amid  the  infirmities  of  age  or  under  the  viaitation 
of  some  unexpected  calamity. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  appointing  the  officers  in  the  priaonsof 
the  different  states,  or,  more  accurately  perhaps,  the  authorities  by 
whom  they  are  appointed,  the  usage  varies  considerably.  In  Ken- 
tucky, New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  the  warden  is  i^pointed  by 
the  Legislature;  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Missouri, 
by  the  Governor;  in  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island  by  the  in- 
spectors. In  the  above  named  states,  the  chaplain,  clerk,  and 
physician  are  variously  appointed  by  the  Governor,  inspectors  or 
warden;  and  in  all  of  them,  the  other  subordinate  officers — ^keep- 
ers, overseers,  guards,  &c. — are  appointed  by  the  warden,  either 
absolutely  or  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  several  boards  of  in; 
specters  or  directors, — generally  the  latter.  In  Wisconsin,  the 
commissioner  (warden),  as  before  stated,  is  chosen  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people;  and  he  has  unlimited  power  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  other  officers.  In  Ohio,  the  clerk  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate;  all  the  other 
officers  by  the  board  of  directors.  This  is  almost  as  bad  at  ia 
New  York,  where  every  officer  in  the  state  prison,  without  excep- 
tion, receives  his  appointment  from  the  board  of  inspectors.  We 
have  already  stated  our  opposition  to  this  mode  of  appointing  the 
under  officers,  with  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  grounded.  It 
would  but  encumber  these  pages  to  repeat  the  arguments  on  that 
head. 

In  all  the  prisons  visited,  the  rules  and  regulations  require,  on 
the  part  of  the  officers,  an  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors  and 
from  the  use  of  profane  language.     In  some  prisonsi  this 
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seciDB  to  be  well  enforced  ;  in  that  of  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
the  Miuell  of  liquor  on  an  officer's  breath  is  a  sufficic*nt  cause  for 
dismissul.  In  reference  to  one  prison,  the  statement  is  made  that 
**  the  re^iuirement  (al)stinence  from  liquor  and  profanity)  is  not  at 
present  much  regarded. ''  There  is  reason  to  fear  tliat  what  is 
conf<*sm*d  of  one  is  true  of  many  more.  Wc  were  informed  by  a 
p«»rHon  who  kept  a  large  hoarding  house  for  prison  officers,  that 
of  more  than  twenty  inmates  there  was  but  one  who  did  not  swear, 
pmibU\  drink  to  intoxication,  an<I  commit  other  improprieties 
iKith  of  act  and  language.  It  gives  us  no  pleasure  to  niiike  state- 
ments of  this  kind  ;  but  our  duty  is  to  offer,  as  far  as  we  may  l>e 
able,  un  hone»it  and  true  picture  of  American  prisons. 

As  rcganis  insiK*ction  of  the  prisons,  we  have  before  stated  that 
the  principal  function  of  the  several  boards  of  inspectors  and  di- 
rectors is  one  of  control,  direi*tion,  government,  rather  than  of  in- 
!*|>e<'ti«>n,  pro|>erly  so  called.  In  scmie  of  the  states,  the  governor 
is  rtHpiired  by  law  to  vi>iit  and  inspect  the  state  prisons  at  least 
once  a  year  ;  and  even  in  states  where  no  law  makes  it  obligatory, 
it  is  quite  customary  for  the  executive,  under  tho  pnunptings  of 
his  own  s<»iise  of  duty  or  feeling  of  humanity,  to  |HM'form  the  same 
labor.  In  nearly  all  the  states,  it  is  also  the  usage  either  for  a 
joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  constituting  the  lA*gislature,  or 
for  a  separate  committee  of  each  house,  during  their  annual  ses- 
sion, to  examine  the  prison  or  prisons  of  their  resjiective  states. 
In  s<ime  states — Wisconsin,  for  example — this  work  MH»ms  to  Iw 
quite  thoroughly  done,  and  the  n»ports  submitted  t«  the  L(»gisla- 
turt*s  often  contain  valuable  suggestions  and  recommendations. 
But  it  ap|H*ars  to  be  more  fre<|uently  the  case,  that  the  examina- 
tions made  by  legislative  comnuttees  are  of  a  rather  perfunctory 
character,  and  either  no  reiuirts  are  made,  or  those  tliat  are,  con- 
tain little  that  is  of  much  interest  or  value.  There  are  but  two 
iftat€»s,  Massachusetts  and  Xew  York,  where  there  is  anything  like 
an  efficient  inspection  of  all  the  prisons  in  the  state,  and  full  re- 
ports made  of  their  results,  with  suggestions  of  moditicatious  and 
impnivements  required  in  their  respective  prison  systems.  In 
MuMMchusetts,  this  is  done  by  the  Inmrd  of  state  charities  ;  in  New 
York,  by  the  prison  association.  It  is  much  to  l>e  desired  that  in 
these*  and  all  the  other  states,  a  more  effective  system  of  inspec- 
tion  should  l)e  established  through  the  institution  of  eentnil  )>oards 
or  bareatts,  clothed  with  higher  powers  tb  i  «*e  possessed  by 
either  of  the  bodies  named,  or  even  by  the  I  cto     (rf 
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Canada,  which  last  might,  nevertheless,  serve  as  the  general  modd 
for  such  organizations.  In  all  the  prisons,  we  believe,  the  deputy 
warden  is  the  officer  charged  with  the  daily  inspeotioxi  tbereoC 
In  concluding  this  section,  wc  recur  to  a  topic  already  conaidered  in 
it  at  some  length, — politics  as  an  element  in  the  government  of 
American  prisons, — for  the  purpose  of  introducing  an  instmetive 
extract  from  the  excellent  paper  furnished  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Miller, 
late  warden  of  the  Missouri  state  penitentiary,  of  whose  merits  as  a 
prison  officer,  wo  have  already,  more  than  once  hadoocaidon  to  speaL 
In  his  response  to  our  interrogatories  on  state  prisons,  Mr.  Miller 
uses  this  language :  **  Party  politics  controls  absolutely  the  ap- 
pointment of  officera  in  this  prison ;  and  to  this  cause  is  to  be  attri* 
buted  the  total  neglect  of  the  great  question  of  prison  reform,  and 
the  slow  progress  made  by  earnest  christians  and  philanthropists 
in  awakening  a  proper  interest  in  the  subject  The  very  fact  that 
prison  officers  expect  to  relinquish  their  positions  on  every  change 
of  administration  begets  indifference  and  inattention;  and  they  are 
usually  contented  to  drag  along  in  the  mere  mechanical  diacharge 
of  their  duties,  looking  no  farther  than  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  office;  leaving  whoever  may  succeed  as  head  to  shape  a 
policy  of  his  own.  Under  such  a  state  of  facts,  patent  to  every 
observing  eye,  how  can  we  hope  for  any  permanent  fruits  frwn 
the  labors  of  the  wise  and  good  men,  whose  hearts  are  in  their 
woik?  Hitherto,  arguments,  which,  it  would  seem,  should  have 
forced  conviction  on  the  most  unwilling  minds,  have  produced  ab- 
solutely no  cflect;  and  the  commonest  rules  of  prudence,  which 
are  applied  to  all  the  affairs  of  life  and  business,  have,  in  this 
regard,  been  intentionally  ignored,  or  willfully  violated.  If  legiir 
lators  desire  to  know  the  cost  and  practicability  of  some  great 
public  improvement,  they  are  careful  to  consult  the  skilled  engi- 
neer, and  not  the  common  laborer,  who  is  skillful  only  in  the  use 
of  the  spade  and  pick.  If  an  exploring  expedition  is  to  be  sent 
out,  they  select  a  practical  seaman,  and  not  a  i*ailroad  conductor, 
to  direct  it.  Or,  if  precautions  are  to  be  taken  against  the  ap- 
proach of  a  death-fraught  epidemic,  they  consult  a  board  of  phy- 
sicians, and  not  of  lawyers.  How  careful  are  men,  in  their  private 
affairs,  to  adopt  the  same  prudent  course  in  the  selection  of  agents, 
and  to  look  at  the  peculiar  titness  of  the  man  for  the  position  be 
is  to  fill,  regardless  of  his  knowledge  or  opinions  on  other  mat- 
ters. The  commonest  experience  of  every-day  life  declares  to  all 
men  that  a  great  lawyer  is  not,  for  that  reason,  a  skillful  financier, 
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and  that  sucoeaafiil  bankers  arc  not  necessarily  successful  mer- 
chants.  The  truth  certainly  should  be  confessed,  it  is  confessed 
theoretically,  and  practically,  too,  in  all  things  else,  that  men  bo- 
come  great,  distinguished,  useful  and  efficient  in  that  one  thing  to 
which  they  devote  years  of  study  and  practice.  Is  it  not  equally 
true  that  the  proper  qualifications  for  prison  disciplinarians  are 
not  mere  natural  gifts,  but  are  acf|uired  in  the  school  of  exiieri- 
%^nci\  where  all  things  valuable  are  learned?  Nor  is  the  frequent 
change  of  officers  and  systems  less  demoralizing  to  the  officials 
themselves,  than  injurious  to  the  convicts  whom  they  may  jiavo 
under  their  care.  While  one  warden  imposes  a  certain  rule  of 
action,  during  his  term  of  office,  for  the  government  of  the  pris- 
oners, he  is  succeeded  by  another,  who  sees  nothing  good  or  val- 
uable in  the  [wlicy  of  his  predecessor.  A  third  folhiwH  him,  with 
plans  and  purposes  ditTering  from  both;  and  the  result  of  all  is, 
that  tlK»  convict  concludes  there  is  no  settled  policy  in  regard  to 
him.  /The  wholesome  lessons,  taught  him  by  one  master,  are  dis- 
sipateu  and  their  elTcct  destroyed  by  the  rashness  or  folly  of 
anc»ther.>'  Take  a  number  of  children,  employ  one  teacher  one 
month,  another  the  next,  and  soon  through  the  succeeding  months 
of  the  year,  each  having  a  system  of  teaching,  differing  from  his 
predecessor,  and  what  progress  will  they  make?  Will  they  not 
rather  retrograde  than  advance,  and,  from  the  confusion  of  sys- 
tems adopted,  fail  utterly  to  get  any  correct  impression  of  their 
aim?  The  same  reasoning  will  apply,  with  equal  force,  to  prison 
administration.  Unless  something  can  be  done  to  arouse  public 
attention  to  the  matter,  and,  through  the  interest  thus  awakened, 
the  control  of  our  penal  institutions  can  l>e  snatched  from  the  |k>s- 
seasion  of  unscrupulous  partisans,  the  whole  system  will  continuo 
to  grow  worse  and  worse,  until  it  becomes  a  disgusting  siiectacle 
to  reflecting  and  patriotic  men,  and  our  prisonsC  instead  of  correct- 
ing evils  and  diminishing  crime  in  the  land,  will  be  but  colleges 
of  wickedness,  where  men  will  be  educated  and  graduated  in  every 
species  of  villainy." 
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SECTION  FIFIH. 

Discipline. 

With  certain  modifications  on  minor  points,  the  rules  and  rega* 
lations  reluting  to  the  deportment  of  convicts  arc  substantially 
the  same  in  all  the  prisons  on  the  conjrregate  plan,  that  is,  in  all 
the  prisons  of  the  United  States,  outside  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
rules  for  i)ri«oners  in  prisons  conducted  on  the  Philadelphia  sj'stem 
will,  of  course,  differ  materially  from  those  constituted  on  the 
Auburn  i)lan.  The  simplicity  of  the  separate  system  will  natu- 
rally impress  itself  upon  the  regulations  made  for  the  govern- 
ment of  its  subjects.  Comparatively  few  breaches  of  order  arc 
possible  in  a!)solute  solitude.  The  isolation  of  the  prisoner  se- 
cures, to  a  gr(»at  degree,  the  observance  of  the  few  and  simple 
rules  that  ai*e  necessary  under  that  system.  Each  cell  is  a  prisoD 
in  itself,  and  the  convict  detained  in  it  cannot  render  himself 
guilty  of  oll'ences,  which  can  be  committed  only  in  company  with 
others.  The  organizations  of  prisons  on  the  Auburn  or  congre- 
gate plan  is  far  more  complicated,  and  involves  the  necessity  of  a 
greater  number  of  rules  of  order.  The  general  duty  of  prisoner> 
in  all  prisons  of  this  class  is  to  work  diligently,  to  obey  all  orders, 
and  to  preserve  unl)rok(»n  silence,  as  well  during  the  labors  of  the 
day,  as  in  their  solitary  cells  at  night;  although  in  some  prisonji, 
there  is  a  relaxation  of  this  last  rul(»,  in  that  part  of  it  which  rv- 
quires  absolute  silence  during  the  hours  of  work.  But  we  will 
here  otler  to  the  reader  an  outline  of  the  regulations  of  a  few  of 
the  leading  prisons,  as  far  as  the  same  relates  to  the  duties  and 
conduct  of  the  convicts. 

In  the  Massachusetts  state  prison,  convicts  are  required  to  show 
respect  to  the  officers,  to  be  diligent  at  their  work,  to  obey  all 
orders  promptly,  and  to  Ix*  sul)niissive  to  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  prison.  In  speaking  to  an  officer,  they  must  salute 
him  by  raising  the  hand  to  the  forehead.  They  mu.st  not  exhihil 
ill  temper  when  reproved,  nor  hold  unnecessary  con vers^U ion  with 
an  officer,  nor  have  any  traffic  or  collusive  proceedings  with  him. 
They  UiUst  not  speak  or  write  to  other  convicts,  nor  look  at,  speak 
to,  or  answer  any  (picstions  of.  visitors,  except  by  penui-^^sion  of 
the   warden.     They  caimot   have  any  writing  materials  without 
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penniMion,  nor  carry  food  into  the  yard  or  shops,  nor  mako  any 
alteration  whatever  in  their  clothing.  They  are  required  to  be 
prompt  in  taking  their  places  in  the  division  at  hell-ringing,  to 
march  the  lock  step,  ut  a  rather  brisk  pace,  with  the  head  a  little  in- 
clined towards  the  officer,  body  erect,  and  hands  hanging  liy  the 
hidi*;  to  take  the  first  dish  the  hand  is  put  upon,  in  passing  the  tables 
at  meals;  and  to  be  careful  not  to  spill  or  drop  any  food  while  in  the 
pri.son.  On  entering  the  cell,  they  are  to  place  the  food  on  the 
table;  to  return  and  stand  just  within  the  door,  with  the  face  to 
the  o(H*uing;  to  close  the  door  gently,  thrust  the  hand  through 
the  opening  in  tho  bars,  and  keep  it  in  that  position  till  the  officer 
n^tuniN;  to  draw  the  hand  in  as  soon  as  the  officer  has  |>assed  the 
door;  and  to  thrust  it  out  again,  in  the  some  manner,  if  an  extra 
count  is  ordered.  They  are  required  to  bo  cleanly  in  person, 
clothing,  and  cell;  to  spit  nowhere  but  in  the  spitt<K>n;  not  to 
mark  or  in  any  way  mar  or  distigure  their  cells,  or  injuria  or 
misuxe  any  book  or  utensil  allowed  them  therein;  not  to  work  in 
the  cell,  or  bring  in  or  carry  out  any  article  contrary  to  regula- 
tions; to  keep  bed  and  bedding  in  good  order;  n«ver  to  rap  on 
the  cell  door,  except  in  cose  of  sickness  or  other  imperious  ne- 
cessity: and  to  pass  nothing  from  one  to  another  but  by  permis- 
»ion.  They  are  n»quired,  at  the  ringing  of  the  first  bell  in  the 
HHiniing,  to  turn  out,  dress,  make  the  l>ed,  fasten  up  the  same, 
and  have  the  bucket,  dinhes,  and  coffee  pot  ready  for  man*hing 
cmt:  to  open  the  d(H)r,  gently,  to  the  wall,  step  outside,  and  march 
at  the  word  of  command;  to  hold  the  dishes  in  the  right  Inunl, 
with  tlie  coffcv  pot  in  one  of  the  smaller  diAhes, — the  wholr  ele- 
%*lited  so  as  to  be  distinctly  open  to  the  view  of  the  inspei*ting 
officer:  and  to  place  the  dishes  on  the  table,  on  passing  through 
the  passage.  Each  convict,  in  marching  into  the  chapel,  is  to 
take  the  seat  assigned  to  him,  and,  while  there,  to  give  his  eutin* 
attention  to  the  S4»r\'ices;  to  suppress,  as  far  as  possible,  all  dis|K>- 
aition  to  cough,  and  to  abstain  fn>m  shuffling  with  the  feet,  spitting 
on  the  floor,  and  all  movements  of  the  body  calculated  to  distuH» 
the  order  and  (|uiet  of  tho  place.  If  two  or  more  convicts  ar<* 
phasing  alK)Ut  tlu*  yard  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  direc- 
ti€iii,4hey  mu*it  walk  in  single  file,  never  abreast:  nor  must  any 
convict  ever  loiter  in  the  yard  without  permission.  If  convicts  an* 
unwcllt  they  must  report  to  the/)fficer  of  their  department,  inune- 
(Uately  on  entering  the  shop  in  the  morning;  if  sent  to  the  hospi- 
tal, tbey  must  proceed  directly  thither;  and  if  ordered  to  the 
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yard  for  exercise  and  air,  they  must  confine  themselves  to  the 
limits  designated  for  the  purpose.  When  a  convict  wishes  to 
speak  to  the  warden,  or  have  an  interview  with  the  chaplain,  he 
must  first  obtain  leave  from  his  officer;  and  in  case  he  desires  to 
speak  to  the  inspectors  or  either  of  them,  he  must  ask  and 
obtain  permission  from  the  warden. 

The  following  is  the  daily  routine  at  this  prison:  The  convicts 
are  mustered  out  of  their  rooms  in  the  morning,  at  hours  varying 
with  the  season  of  the  year,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  as  soon  as  it  is 
broad  daylight;   earlier  than  tliis  is   not   considered  safe.     On 
reaching  their  respective  shops,  the  first  business  is  to  have  a 
thorough  wiish,  after  which,  in  summer,  they  engage  in  work  for 
about  an  hour.     After  this  sca.son  of  work,   or,   in  winter,  im- 
mediately after  washing,  they  return  to  their  cells  with  their 
breakfiist.     As  soon  sis  this  is  dispatched,  they  attend  prayers  in 
the  chapel,  and  then  return  to  their  workshops  to  labor.     They 
remain  there   in  associated  labor,   but  in  strict  silence,   except 
when  permitted  by  their  officer  to  make  such  inquiries  or  remarks 
as  their  work  may  require,  until  12  m.     Then  they  wash,  and  go 
with  their  dinners  to  their  cells,  for  which  they  are  allowed  one 
liour;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  they  return  to  the  workshops 
and  continue  their  labor  till  six  o^clock  in  summer,  and,  when  the 
days  become  shorter,  until  just  before  the  sunlight  begins  to  fail. 
With  their  suppers,  they  then  return  to  their  cells  for  the  night. 
On  their  way  thither,  they  pass  a  certain  point,  where  the  warden 
or  deputy  warden  and  th<»  overseers  of  the  workshops  take  their 
stand.     Such  of  the  men  as  have  committed  any  oflence  during 
the  day  are  ordcrc<l  to  remain  at  this  point,  while  the  othei"s  file 
ott'  to  their  cells.     The  ofl'enee  of  each  is  stated  )>y  his  overseer 
to  the  warden  or  deputy,  who  examines  the  ease,  and,  in  his  dit*- 
eretion,  either  reprimands  the  oireiider,  or  sends  him  into  punish- 
ment,   which    consists    in    the   deprivation  of  supper   and    bed. 
instead  of  which  latter  he  has  only  a  board  and  blanket.     On 
Sunday  morning,  those  of  the  convicts  who   wish  to  take  part  iu 
the  exercises  of  a  Sunday  school,  jtssemble  in  the  chapel  for  that 
purpose  an   hour   before  divine   service.     Attendance  upon  thii* 
exercise  is  voluntary,  and  (unfortunately,  we  think,  in  a  prison 
where  there  is  so  nuich  that  is  excellent  in  many  respects)  this  is 
the  only  stated  teaching  of  any  kind  which  is  given  in  the  insti- 
tution.    Divine  service  follows  immediately  on  the  close  of  the 
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Sunday  school,  after  which  the  prisonera  return  to  their  ccIIh  for 
the  day. 

During  their  vii^it  to  tiiia  prison,  the  undersigned  were  present 
at  Sunday  8i*hool  and  the  Sabbath  morning  service,  und  were 
deeply  intert^stod  in  both.  In  the  former,  the  convii*tH  gave 
eunii'Ht  heed  to  the  instructionn  imparted,  and  showed  much  in- 
t4*lligi*nce  iiH  well  aM  promptncKs,  in  their  answers  to  the  (|uestions 
put  to  them;  and  in  the  latter,  we  listened  to  a  highly  prai*tical 
anil  appropriate  discourse  on  the  prevalence  and  danger  of  dis- 
belief in  religion  fn>m  the  worthy  chaplain,  Itev.  Mr.  Carleton, 
delivered  with  much  unction,  and  heotd  with  profound  attention 
by  his  convict  congregation. 

In  the  Ohio  state  prison,  the  duties  required  of  the  convicts 
are,  in  sul>?>tance,  as  follows:  To  labor  diligently,  obey  all  orders 
promptly,  and  obs4Tvc  unbroken  silence:  not  to  ccmimunicate  with 
each  other  by  word,  look,  or  writing,  nor  make  use  of  any  signs, 
exeefit  to  convey  their  wants  to  the  waiters:  to  approach  their 
kee(H.>rs  in  a  res{H*ctful  nuinner,  to  address  them  only  when  it 
iMMTomes  ne!cess:iry  in  relation  to  their  work  or  wants,  and  then  to 
Ik*  lirief  in  their  communication:  not  to  speak,  without  leave,  to 
any  jH^rson  who  iI(h?s  not  lK»lt»ng  to  the  institution,  nor  to  receive 
from  such  any  letter,  paper,  tobacco,  or  anything  whatever:  not 
to  leave  the  place  when»  they  are  put  to  work  or  the  work  they 
are  set  to  do.  nor  to  suflfer  their  attention  to  be  taken  from  their 
work  to  l(M>k  at  visitors,  or  even  permit  thcmsc»lvt»s  to  gaze  or 
look  at  them  when  unemnloved:  not  willfullv  or  careles^lv  to 
injure  their  work,  tools,  clothes,  bedding,  or  anything  belonging 
to  the  prison,  nor  to  mark,  injure,  or  in  any  way  deface  the  walls  or 
other  imrt  of  their  cells:  not  to  execute  their  work  badly,  when 
tliey  have  the  ability  to  do  it  well:  not  to  receive  or  transmit  any 
letter  or  pa|K»r.  except  under  the  insptvtion  of  the  warden;  on 
entering  their  respective  cells,  each  to  dniw  the  d(K>r  of  his  cell 
till  it  strikes  the  latch,  and  in  this  position  to  stand,  holdmg  his 
dufir,  until  the  turnkey  approaches  ami  puts  in  the  key.  then  in- 
stmntly  to  close  it;  to  go  to  l>ed  immediately  on  the  ringing  of  the 
liell  (they  may  go  Iwfore  if  they  chcK)S4»),  luul  obs4»n'e  a  profound 
silence  fnnn  that  time  until  the  sound  of  the  bugle  in  the  mom* 
ing,  when  they  must  instantly  rise,  dress  theniM^lves  and  pre|mre 
to  Riarrh  out:  to  march  in  military  step  (Iwkstep);  not  to  bleep 
with  their  clothes  on;  and,  on  becoming  sick  or  from  any  cause 
unable  to  work,  to  report  themselves  to  the  officer  under  wboae 
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charge  they  may  be,  for  leave  to  visit  the  hospital  and  consillt  tin 
physician. 

The  following  are  the  daily  routine  of  duties  and  the  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  prisoner  in  the  state  prison  aS  Wiseoiisin: 

In  winter,  the  prisoners  rise  at  6  a.  m.,  and  without  previotts 
labor,  breakfast  at  6 J;  in  summer,  they  rise  at  5|^,  and  breakfint 
at  6  J,  after  a  period  of  work.     Breakfast  is  served  in  the  oella  by 
the  assistants.     On  the  ringing  of  the  small  bell  in  tftfe  morning, 
the  prisoners  rise,  dress,  put  up  their  bedstead,  bed  Mid  bedding, 
and  wash  themselves.     On  the  ringing  of  the  largo  bell,  imme^ 
ately  after  breakfast,  they  come  out  of  their  cells  and  march  in 
single  file,  taking  the  lock  step,  to  their  usual  places  of  labor, 
where  they  remain  till  12  h.,  working  diligently  and  in  silence. 
Then,  at  a  signal,  they  quit  work,  wash,  and  prepare  for  diniier. 
At  a  second  signal,  they  form  in  close  order  as  before,  and,  car- 
rying their  dinner  with  them,  march  to  their  cells,  where  they  are 
locked  up.     At  one  o'clock,  they  return,  in  the  same  manner  $» 
before,  to  tlieir  work,  which  they  continue  till  six,  when  they 
quit  work  for  the  day.    Receiving  their  supper,  they -return  with 
it  to  their  cells,  where  all  their  meals  are  taken.    They  are  for- 
bidden to  hold  any  communication  with  each  other  at  any  time, 
in  any  manner,  or  by  any  means,  unless  the  most  urgent  necessity 
connected  with  their  work  compels  them  to  do  so.     They  are  not 
to  s[ieak  to  any  person,  who  does  not  belong  to  the  institution, 
unless  permission  is  granted  by  the  commissioner  or  the  deputy, 
and  then  only  in  the  presence  of  one  or  other  of  these  officers,  or 
of  some  other  officer  detailed  for  the  purpose.     They  may  not 
leave  their  work  without  special  permission  from  the  officer  in 
charge.     They  are  forbidden  to  sleep  with  their  clothes  on.     They 
are  required  to  approjich  the  officers  in  the  most  respectful  manner; 
and  the  use  of  all  insulting,  profaiie  and  abusive  language  to  offi- 
cers, strangers,  or  each   other,  is  strictly  interdicted.      All  sre 
required  to  attend  divine  service  in  the  chapel  at  least  once  even* 
Sunday.  ^ 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  what  is  required  of  convicts 
in  the  state  prisons  of  New  York:  To  labor  diligently,  obey  all 
orders,  and  preserve  unbroken  silence;  to  march  to  and  from  their 
work  and  meals,  under  the  care  of  their  several  keepers,  in  single 
file  and  close  oi  der  (lock  step),  each  looking  over  the  leftahoulder 
of  the  one  innnediately  in  front  of  him  and  with  his  right  hand 
resting  on  the  right  shoulder  of  the  same;  to  march  atnught  nd 
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turn  aqnaro  corners;  in  chapel  to  sit  erect  and  with  arms  folded, 
and  the  same  in  the  mess  room,  except  while  eating;  in  meeting 
<iflicerR  and  visitoni  in  the  yard,  to  give  way  in  all  cases,  and  to 
tip  the  cap  to  them;  to  do  no  fancy  work  and  make  no  trinkets; 
never  to  engage  in  traffic  with  fellow  prisoners,  officers,  or  any 
other  i>ersons;  not  to  willfully  or  carelessly  injure  their  work, 
tcMilK,  clothes,  bedding,  or  anything  belonging  to  the  prison;  not 
to  execute  their  work  badly,  when  they  have  the  ability  to  do  it 
well;  not,  at  any  time  or  on  any  jjretence,  to  s]>eak  to  any  person 
who  does  not  belong  to  the  institution,  nor  to  receive  from  them 
any  letter,  paper,  tobacco,  or  other  article  or  thing  whatsoever; 
and,  in  their  whole  demeanor,  to  act  in  a  respectful,  quiet,  and 
orderly  manner,  and  in  strict  conformity  to  the  discipline  of  the 
prison. 

The  fowgoing  summary  of  the  rules  and  regtdations,  governing 
the  conduct  of  convicts,  in  the  prisons  of  four  of  the  leading  states 
of  the  Union,  and  those  in  widely  separated  localities,  from  the 
extreme  east,  to  what  until  lately  at  least  was  the  extreme  west, 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole.  They  confirm  the  remark 
with  which  we  started,  that,  with  some  minor  differences,  they 
are  everj'where,  in  substance  the  simic.  Indeed,  if  we  should  give 
the^  regulations  for  all  the  state  prisons,  it  would  be  se<'n  that 
they  are,  to  a  great  extent,  transcripts  the  one  from  the  other. 
Thos«»  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  arc  the  ones  mmt  exten- 
sively f<dlowed.  In  some  instances,  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
tb^'Si'  states  are  almost  litendly  copied. 

The  usage  varies  in  diflen»nt  prisons  as  it  respects  the  place  of 
taking  the  meals.  We  do  not  intend  to  s|H'ak  with  exactnesB,  but 
our  impression  is  that  in  about  one-half  of  the  prisons  visited,  all 
the  meals  are  eaten  in  the  cells;  in  the  remaining  {lortiun,  break- 
fast and  dinner  are  eaten  in  a  common  hall,  furnished  with  narrow 
tables,  not  exceeding  twelve  to  tifte<*n  im*hcs  in  width,  with  the 
prisoners  all  facing  one  way.  But  even  in  prisons  where  the  first 
two  meats  are  taken  in  mess  nnims,  the  suppers  are  carried  to  and 
eftten  in  the  cells. 

The  mode  of  receiving  the  prisoners  and  initiating  them  into 
the  mysteries  of  their  new  prison  life  is  substantially  the  same  in 
all  priaons  wbero  the  same  general  system  of  discipline,  that  is, 
Ibe  separate  or  the  congregate,  is  maintained;  and  a  description  of 
one  ist  to  all  intents  and  pur^mses,  a  description  of  the  whole. 
We  will,  Iberefore,  describe  the  modus  operandi  in  two  repreeen- 
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tativc  prisons,  one,  that  is,  of  each  class— Sing  Sing,  in  New  York, 
and  the  eastern  penitentiary,  in  Pennsylvania. 

When  a  convict  is  brought  to  the  Sing  Smg  prison,  various  in- 
terrogatories are  put  to  him  by  the  clerk,  and  the  answers  elicited 
are  recorded  in  a  book.  Any  papei's,  money,  or  valuables  in  his 
possession  are  taken  from  him,  and  deposited  with  the  warden  for 
safe  keeping,  against  his  discbarge.  He  is  then  given  into  the 
charge  of  the  keeper  of  the  ho8pital.  This  officer  takes  him  to 
the  dressiug  room,  and  causes  him  to  be  denuded  of  all  his  clothes, 
thoroughly  washed  in  his  whole  person,  and  dressed  in  his  prison 
garb;  after  which  he  is  weighed  and  measured,  and  the  results 
fully  recorded.  He  is  next  conducted  to  the  hospital,  where  he  is 
carefully  examined  as  to  the  state  of  his  health  by  the  physician, 
and  the  facts  thus  ascertained,  together  with  a  full  description  of 
his  person,  are  entered  in  a  register  kept  for  the  purpose.  The 
prisoner  is  then  conveyed  to  the  cell  building,  where  he  is  given 
into  the  charge  of  the  hall  keeper,  who  instructs  him  in  the  rule* 
to  be  ol)served  by  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  particularly  as  to  the 
duty  of  implicit  and  prompt  obedience,  after  which  he  assigns 
him  to  some  vacant  cell  till  such  time  as  he  can  be  permanently 
placed  among  the  gang,  or  members  of  the  shop,  with  whom  he 
may  be  required  to  work.  Either  on  that  or  the  following  day,  if 
able  bodied,  he  is  as5>igned  to  some  branch  of  prison  work,  and 
that  part  of  his  sentence  which  condemns  him  to  hard  labor  begins 
to  take  effect  Convicts  in  feeble  health  at  the  time  of  their  recejv 
tion  are  either  phiced  in  the  ho{>pital,  or  put  upon  some  light  work 
for  the  slate;  they  are  never  assigned  to  contract  labor. 
~-^  When  a  prisoner  is  received  into  the  eastern  penitentiary',  at 
Philadelphia,  he  is  lirst  conducted  into  an  ante-room,  where  a 
minute  description  of  his  person  is  taken  by  the  warden,  aii<l 
recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  He  is  then  hooded, 
(i.  e.  a  mask  is  put  onhisfiice.)  taken  to  the  bath  room,  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  furnished  with  his  new  convict  suit;  after  which  he 
is  again  hooded  and  led  into  the  cell,  whose  four  walls  are  to  con- 
stitute the  limit  of  his  loeomotion  during  his  prison  life,  and  from 
which  he  is  not  to  emerge  till  the  expiration  of  his  sentence. 

In  many  of  the  prisons  of  the  country,  perhaps  in  most,  the 
rules  and  regulations,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  convicts,  are  printed 
on  large  cards  and  hung  up  in  the  cells,  and  also,  not  unfrequcntlv. 
on  the  walls  of  the  workshops.  In  addition  to  this,  or  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  it,  where  the  usage  just  referred  to  does  not  prevail,  it 
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is  the  custom  in  nuuiy  of  the  prisons  to  furnish  each  prisoner  with 
a  printcil  copy  of  the  rules.  In  all  cases  where  prisoners  cannot 
read,  the  regulations  are  explained  to  them  on  entering. 

In  ncme  of  the  prisons  visited  by  the  undersigned  out  of  New 
York  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Tnited  States,  except  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire,  is  it  either  pn»scrihed  hy  the  rules,  or 
the  settled  practice,  that  the  chaplains  converse  with  tin*  prison- 
ers cm  their  entering  the  prison.  Even  in  the  prisons  named,  there 
is  no  rule  to  this  effect;  but  it  is  stated  to  be  the  uniform  practice 
of  the  ch:iplains  to  hold  a  conversation  with  each  convict  either 
before  he  is  set  to  work,  or  nn  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  In 
New  York  we  have  three  state  priMms*.  The  chaplain  at  Sing 
Sing  iH  not  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  convicts  on  their  re- 
ception into  the  prison,  and  assigns  as  a  reason  the  impossibility 
of  doing  so  on  acconnt  of  the  number  coming  there.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Cantield,  chiiplain  of  Clinton  prison,  is  accustomed  to  hold  a 
s{>ecial  interview  with  each  convict  as  soon  after  his  entrance  as 
jMissible.  One  object  of  these  inteniews  is  to  make  the  prisoners 
arf|Uiunted  with  the  ndes  and  regulations  of  the  prison,  more  par- 
ticularly those  relating  to  his  own  department,  that  they  may 
know  how  to  avail  themscdves  of  the  privileges  of  the  librarj',  cor- 
resjmndence,  Sabbath  school,  and  evening  lessons  in  their  cells. 
Another  is  to  learn  something  of  their  previous  history,  to  study 
tb4*ir  charac'ter,  and,  on  the  knowledge  thus  gained,  to  found  such 
exhortations  as  may  seem  suited  to  each.  A  third  object  is  to  give 
them  the  assurance  that,  if  they  ever  desire  advice  or  af<iiistance 
during  their  incarceration,  he  is  their  friend,  to  whom  they  may 
fwd  free  to  come  at  any  time,  to  seek  the  counsel  or  aid,  of  which 
th4*y  may  stand  in  need.  The  chaplain  of  Auburn  prison,  Kev. 
Mr.  Ives,  says  that  he  makes  it  a  point,  wltenever  fit  can,  to  con- 
verjie  with  convicts  when  they  first  come  into  the  prison;  that  he 
fin>t  ^eeks  to  convince  them  that  it  will  be  to  their  advantage  to 
o|M*y  all  prison  ndes;  that  he  next  tries  to  impress  upcm  them 
thai  their  time  in  prison  need  not  be  wholly  lost,  but  may  l>ei;^ 
turned  to  account  in  making  both  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
m<'nt;  and  that,  finally,  he  endeavors  to  encourage  them  with  the 
AM^rance  that,  though  disgniced.  they  are  not  utterly  lost,  that 
tbey  are  not  so  fallen  as  not  to  have  friemls  to  hold  out  to  them  a 
helping  hand,  if  only  they  try  to  do  well,  and  esix^cially  that 
JeMtii  is  ready  to  forgive  and  save  the  vilest  sinners,  if,  like  the 
prodigal  aon,  tbey  come  to  him  confessing  and  forsaking  their  aiiL 
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Both  from  our  personal  observationff  and  jfrom  reading  the 
answers  to  our  questions,  we  have  been  impressed  with  the  idea 
that,  when  the  criminal  first  enters  his  prison-house,  too  littib  oan 
and  pains,  as  a  general  thing,  are  taken  to  give  hie  mind  a  right 
direction.    Then,  if  ever,  it  seems  to  us  this  important  work  it  to 
be  done.    He  enters  disgraced,  disheartened,  disconaolate.    Heie 
is  the  golden  opportunity  to  appeal  to  his  feelings,  hie  jadgmeBt, 
his  sense  of  responsibility,  his  manhood.    He  may  now  easily  be 
converted  into  a  demon,  if  he  is  not  one  already,  by  abuse,  banh* 
ness,  injustice,  unkindness  and  oppression.    But  if  on  the  othsr 
hand,  the  oflScers,  being  really  his  friends  as  well  as  his  keepers, 
tell  him  so  and  labor  to  make  him  sensible  of  this  fact,  if  they 
seek  to  convince  him  that  they  feel  for  him  in  his  situation,  sym- 
pathize with  him,  besire  his  well  being,  and  would  induce  him  to 
turn  that  into  a  blessing  which  he  looks  upon  as  the  greatest  of 
curses,  they  will  readily  win  his  confidence.     That  gained,  an  im- 
portant conquest  has  been  achieved.     It  will  then  become  com- 
paratively easy  to  inspire  him  with  a  determination  to  reform  his 
life  and  become  a  better  man.     Let  them,  from  the  first  moment 
be  enters  the  prison,  point  out  to  him  the  path  of  rectitude,  as 
well  by  example  as  by  precept.     Let  them  convince  bin)  that  thej 
feel  with  and  for  him.     Let  them  assure  him  that,  while  it  is  made 
their  duty,  as  the  officers  of  the  law,  to  keep  him  confined  in 
prison,  no  law  forbids  their  giving  him  their  sympathy  and  labor 
ing  for  his  good.     Let  them  show  him  that  they  do  sympathize 
with  liira,  while  they  urge  upon  him  the  importance  of  cheerful- 
ness and  hope,  and  especially  of  forming  the  noble  resolution  that 
he  will  reform  his  life,  and  turn  from  the  error  and  folly  of  hii 
ways.     Impressions  like  these,  made  upon  the  convict  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  prison  life,  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  benign  and 
salutary  effect;  they  would  be  a  long  step  towards  his  reformation. 
Due  effort,  we  are  convinced,  is  not  generally  made  in  this  di- 
rection.    More  is  done,  in  this  way,  in  the  Charlestown  prison 
than  in  any  other  that  came  within  the  range  of  our  observations. 
There,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Ilaynes'  paper  in  response  to  our 
interrogatories,  the  prisoners  are  kept  from  one  to  twenty  days  in 
solitary  confinement,  before  they  are  put  to  labor.     Prior  to  their 
being  placed  at  work,  they  are  instructed  by  the  deputy  warden 
in  regard  to  the  rules.     Every  necessary  explanation  is  mildly, 
carefully,  and  understandingly  made  to  them;  after  which,  thef 
are  taken  to  the  work  shop,  and  commence  labor.     In  the  ooune 
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of  a  day  or  two,  tho  convict  in  tieiit  for  hy  the  warden,  who  has  a 
full  and  friendly  talk  with  hini.  He  inquires  into  his  \>mt  lii8tor}% 
inten*ogate8  him  m  to  hii^  parentis,  home  and  family;  couiit»eltf  him 
OH  to  hiii  future  cour»e;  asdures  him  of  good  luul  kind  treatment  so 
long  as  he  shall  deser>'e  it;  and  endeavors  to  cheer  up  his  spirits 
and  inspire  him  with  courage  and  hoi>e.  This  interview  rarely 
ends  without  liringing  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  most  hardened, 
and  leading  to  the  formation  of  resolutions  which  have  a  strong 
influence  u|>on  their  future  lives.  The  chaplain  also  takes  an  early 
op|K>rtunity  of  conversing  with  prisoners  after  their  entrance,  in 
which  he  seeks  to  impress  on  their  minds  the  siune  ideas,  with 
such  other  suggestions  hh  he  thinks  necessury. 

In  our  opinion,  it  would  he  well  to  place  it  among  the  stated 
duties  of  prison  chaplains  and  nmke  it  a  mutter  of  tixed  rt^gulation, 
that  they  should  hold  interviews  of  this  kind  with  prisoners  as 
early  as  )H>ssible  after  their  committal. 

In  Vennont,  convicts  are  kept  one  day  in  solitary  confinement 
previously  to  Inking  put  to  work  ;  in  Mussachus€*tts,  as  already 
stated,  from  one  to  twenty  days.  In  all  the  other  priscuis  visited 
by  us,  thoj»e  who  are  able  to  labi»r  are  set  to  work  at  once,  except 
in  Wisconsin  ;  and  the  same  rule  holds  then*  also ;  unless  the 
judge,  in  his  sentence,  makes  solitary  imprisonment  for  a  certain 
period  obligatory.  Whether  such  imprisimment  is  often  made  a 
|uirt  of  the  sentence,  and  if  so,  to  what  length  (»f  time  it  may  bo 
made  to  extend,  we  are  not  informed,  and  of  course  cannot  inform 
our  readers. 

The  progress  of  prison  reform,  the  advance  of  sound  principles 
of  prison  disi*ipline,  within  a  hundred  years,  and  especially  within 
tho  las»t  half  of  that  ]>eriod,  has  been  as  gratifying,  as  it  is  remark- 
able.  The  horrors,  cruelties,  and  manifold  abominations  of  English 
and  continental  prisons,  prior  to  the  time  of  John  Howard,  arc  al- 
most {Nist  l>elief.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  terrific  [K^rsonifi- 
cation  of  punishment  in  the  Hindoo  code  had  lu^come  a  living  re* 
ality  there  :  '*  Punishment  is  the  inspirer  of  TEmtou  ;  with  a  black 
aspfci  and  a  red  eye,  it  terrifies  the  guilty.*'  Of  course,  it  doca 
nut  lie  within  the  province  of  the  pix'sent  paiHT  to  enter  into  any 
detail  upon  this  subjei^t.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  no  sc*ntiment  of 
humanity  towards  the  prisoner  seems  ever  to  have  ent4»red  tho 
brcatt  of  his  jailor,  no  look  or  tone  of  kindness  ever  to  liave  sa- 
inted his  senses,  or  cheered  the  misery  of  his  incarci^ration.  Mer* 
I  aoourgings,  ponderous  irons  of  cruel  tightness,  thumbscrews, 
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underground  dungeons,  and  ehainings  to  dead  bodies  were  among 
the  punishments  inflicted  for  an  infraction  of  prison  rules.  It  was 
with  reference  to  these  abuses  and  their  early  assailants,  particu- 
larly Gen.  Oglethorpe,  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  colony  of 
Georgia,  that,  in  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  the  Seasons,  in  1730, 
Thompson  introduced  the  following  lines  : 

<'  Yc  sons  of  mercy  !  yet  resame  the  learch, 
Drag  forth  the  legal  monsters  into  light  ; 
Wrench  from  their  hands  oppression*!  iron  rod, 
And  make  the  cruel  feel  the  pangs  they  give." 

These  lines  contain  both  an  exhortation  and  a  prophecy.  Barn- 
bridge,  Acton,  Iliiggins  and  Barnes,  among  the  worst  of  the  **  legal 
monsters  "  thus  lampooned,  were  hideed  made  to  **  feel  the  pangs 
they  gave  ; "  they  were  ejected  from  their  offices  as  jailors,  and 
subjected  to  legal  prosecutions  and  penalties  ;  some  of  them  hav- 
ing been  imprisoned  within  the  very  walls,  which  had  been  the 
silent  witnesses  of  their  own  cruelties. 

IIow  wonderful  the  change  which  has  been  wrought  by  the  com- 
bined agencies  of  religion,  education,  and  the  zealous  labors  of 
christian  philanthropists  !  Certainly  neither  harshness  nor  cruel- 
ty has  been  wholly  banished  from  the  administration  of  prisons ; 
\^  nevertheless,  the  law  of  force  is  gradually  giving  place  to  the  law 
of  love.  Year  by  year,  an  increasing  number  of  prison  officers  are 
yielding  lo  the  conviction  that  counsel,  reproof,  remonstrance, 
persujision,  and  motives  addressed  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  pris- 
oners are  more  potent  as  a  means  of  discipline,  than  mere  l>ruto 
energy  :  and  that  moral  agencies  are  to  be  substituted  for  this  to 
the  utmo.'Nt  extent  that  such  substituti(m  is  practicable.  It  is,  in- 
deed, quite  possible  that  there  are  convicts  of  so  coarse  a  mould 
by  nature,  and  so  brutalized  1>\'  habits  of  sin,  that  they  can  bo 
controlled  only  by  bodily  sulfering.  But  the  number  of  such  we 
believe  to  be  r()n)i)aratively  small.  There  are  few,  even  among 
criminals,  so  degra<K'<l  as  to  be  insensible  to  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion. There  is  a  chord  in  the  heart  of  the  most  depraved  and  the 
most  errinir,  from  Avhich  the  touch  of  kindness  will  evoke  an  un- 
failing response. 

Among  the  interrogatories  proposed  by  the  undersigned  to  the 
superintendents  of  state  i)risons  was  the  following:  **  IIow  far  is 
kindness  rniploycd  in  your  prison  ;us  a  means  of  discipline;  in  what 
ways,  and  with  w  hat  etlect?"  The  answers  returned  were,  in  the 
main,  in  harmony  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph.    The   best  oflicers,  those   of  the  largest  experience  and 
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whose  administration  has  achieved  the  highest  success,  are  unani- 
mous in  the  testimony  that  the  humane  system,  the  system  which 
relies  upon  moral  agencies,  is  more  effective  iu  securing  ohedienco 
to  pri^ui  rules,  cheerful  industry  an<l  correct  deportment  on  the 
part  of  convicts,  and  in  promoting  their  rcformntion,  than  the  syn- 
tem  of  harshness  and  severity.  A  few  dis^scnt;  l)Ut  the  dissent- 
ients are  gentlemen  who  have  either  had  little  experience  us  prison 
ofliivrs  or  iKissess  hut  slight  aptitude  for  the  duties  of  their  posi- 
tion. One  says  that* kindness  is  employed  in  his  prison  as  far  as 
it  will  sene,  evidently  meaning  that  it  goes  but  a  little  way; 
another,  that  it  is  used  as  far  m  practical)le,  with,  doulttless,  a 
like  reserve;  a  third,  that  it  has  very  little  effect  upon  prisoners. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  the  voice  of  the  majority  of  respond- 
ents. The  key-note  is  struck  l>y  the  three  from  whose  replies  we 
offer  the  following  extracts: 

Mr.  Haynes,  of  Massachusetts,  with  that  brevity  and  directness 
which  characterize  his  utterances,  says:  **  Kindness  is  the  princi- 
|)al  means  of  disc*ipline  employed  here;  and  it  is  used  in  every 
consistent  way.  It  is  believed  that  this  renders  the  prisoners 
more  confiding  and  obedient,  and  that  it  is  better  adapted  than  a 
more  strictly  coercive  discipline  to  promote  their  reformation.  I 
have  never  known  an  instance  where  I  thought  that  a  man  w*ould 
be  made  better  by  the  infliction  of  blows;  nor  have  I  ever  yet,  as 
I  think,  met  the  i>erson,  however  low  and  degraded,  however 
hardened  and  steeped  in  crime,  who  had  not  a  spot  in  his  heart 
that  could  be  touched  by  kindness.'* 

Mr.  Cordier,  of  Wisconsin,  says:  **  Every  convict  in  this  prison 
is  treated  like  a  human  l»eing,  and  not  as  an  outcast  from  society. 
We  never  allow  any  officer  to  speak  to  him  harshly,  or  to  allude 
in  any  manner,  however  remote,  to  the  crime  of  which  he  stands 
convicted.  No  prisoner  is  punished  for  his  first  offence  against  the 
prison  rules,  unless  it  is  a  very  grave  one;  he  iTceives,  instead,  an 
earnest  but  kind  warning  not  to  re[)eat  it.  Punishment  is  never 
inflicted,  till  it  has  been  explained  to  the  offender  that  his  own 
gfKMl«  as  well  as  that  of  the  institution,  rei]uires  it;  and  cori>oral 
panishment  is,  in  no  case,  inflicted.  We  never  let  prisoners  suffer 
for  want  of  comfortable  clothes,  or  of  good,  wholesome  food.  We 
take  good  care  of  them  when  sick.  We  encourage  them,  at  every 
opportunity,  to  cultivate  their  mental,  moral  and  physical  |K>wers, 
aad  to  make  a  solemn  pledge  to  enter  society  again  as  better  men. 

lAman.  No.  35.J  10 
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We  find  that  kinduess,  thus  employed,  always  has  the  most  salu- 
tary effect." 

Mr.  Miller,  late  waiden  of  the  Missouri  state  penitentiary, 
remarks:  *' Kindness  is  the  gi-eat  central  idea  in  a  true  theory  of 
l^rison  discipline;  kindness  in  tone,  look,  and  utterance,  as  opposed 
to  a  coarse,  nide,  and  stern  manner  of  treatment  It  was  upon 
this  thcor}--  that  I  endeavored  to  administer  the  government  of  the 
prison.  A  failure  to  impress  on  the  prisoner  the  conviction  that 
you  have  an  interest  in  and  sympathy  for  him  has  alwaj's  on  unfa- 
vorable effect.  Kindness  is  a  means  of  discipline  which  I  have 
always  found  effective.  If  really  felt  in  the  heart  and  constantly 
maintained  in  the  administration,  it  will,  in  the  end,  subdue  the 
most  hardened,  and  reclaim  those  who  have  been  found  incor- 
rigible by  any  and  all  other  agencies.  In  many  instances,  where 
different  kinds  of  punishment  had  failed  to  make  any  lasting 
impression  on  the  subject,  I  have  known  kindness  to  work  a  thor- 
ough revolution  in  the  man.     Indeed,  its  effect  is  never  lost." 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us,  in  reflecting  on  this  subject,  that  we 
might  take  a  lesson,  both  pertinent  and  valuable,  from  God's 
moral  government.  We  are  a  world  of  malefactors.  The  posi- 
tion we  occupy  is  that  of  a  criminal  revolt  against  our  rightful 
Lord.  And  what  is  the  object,  what  the  method,  of  his  adminis- 
tration? Reformation  throiif/h  kindness.  Punishment,  then,  with 
reformation  for  its  end  and  kindness  as  the  means,  is  an  old  rela- 
tion, which  comes  down  to  us  under  the  sanction  of  an  authority 
that  none  may  question.  When  the  first  great  crime  was  com- 
mitted, the  punishment  awarded  to  the  criminal  was  one  which 
included  in  it  the  idea  of  reformation.  Man  was  driven  froui 
Eden,  but  the  very  sentence  that  announced  his  punishment  opened 
to  him  the  hope  of  a  second  paradise,  more  glorious  than  the  one 
he  had  lost.  The  method  of  the  recovery  is  expressed,  with  a 
beautitul  terseness,  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  in  the  third  verse  of 
his  thirty-tirst  chapter:  *'  With  loving-kindness  have  I  drawn  thee.*' 
This  lovino-kiiidness  of  God  is  that  cord  of  a  man,  that  baud 
of  love,  with  which  he  draws  us  to  virtue  and  to  heaven. 
Our  recovery  \i<  to  be  effected  through  the  influence  of  a  demon- 
stration of  good  will  in  the  gift  and  mission  of  his  Son.  The 
problem  was  to  win  back  man's  love  and  ol)edience.  Kindue^ 
was  God's  device  to  achieve  this  miracle.  In  no  other  way,  it 
would  seem,  could  a  responding  affection  be  awakened  in  the  heart 
of  man.     Authority  could  not  command,  nor  terror  charm  it  into 
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existence.  The  human  heart  remains  shut,  as  with  the  force  of  a 
vice,  afrainst  all  applications  of  strength  or  intimidation.  But  God, 
who  knew  what  was  in  man,  since  he  gave  him  the  nature  which 
he  possesses,  knew  that  in  his  dark  and  guilty  bosom  there  was 
one  hold  which  he  still  had  upon  him.  He  knew  that  to  reach 
his  heart,  all  leprous  as  it  was,  he  must  just  lavish  upon  him  the 
treasures  of  his  kindness. 

Here,  it  seems  to  us,  we  have  a  divine  pattern,  which,  in  our 
humble  measure,  we  are  to  imitate  in  our  treatment  of  criminals. 
The  convicts  in  our  prisons  are  not  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
same  principle  which  the  Divine  Governor,  in  the  reach  of  his 
infinite  wisdom,  has  employed  with  such  stupendous  results  in 
his  moral  administration  of  our  fallen  world.  Howard,  the  world- 
renowned  philanthropist,  as  the  fruit  of  his  wide  obser^'ation, 
came  to  this  conclusion.  He  tells  us  that  convicts  are  not  ungov- 
ernable; that  there  is  a  way  of  managing  even  the  most  des|H»rate 
among  them;  and  thnt  that  way  is,  without  in  the  least  relaxing 
the  steadiness  of  a  calm  and  resolute  discipline,  to  treat  them  with 
tenderness  and  humaiu'ty.  Such  was  the  conviction  of  this  sagacious 
observer  after  years  of  intercourse  with  criminals  of  all  classics. 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  genuine  kindness  is  a  principle  which 
keeps  a  lingering  hold  of  our  nature,  even  in  the  last  and  lowest 
degrees  of  human  wickedness.  In  offenders,  the  most  hardened 
and  inveterate,  there  still  remains  one  soft  part  which  will  yield 
to  the  demonstrations  of  tenderness  and  love.  This  one  ingredi- 
ent, at  least,  of  a  better  character — susceptibility  to  kindness — is 
found  to  survive  the  destruction  of  all  the  others.  However  fallen 
a  man  may  be  from  the  moralities  which  once  adorned  him,  what- 
ever aliyss  of  crime  he  may  have  reached  in  his  descent,  the  man- 
ifeatation  of  good  will,  of  heartfelt  kindness,  on  the  part  of  his 
fellow  man,  carries  with  it  a  softening,  purifying,  redeeming  indu- 
enee.  There  lies  in  such  demonstrations  a  recuperative  and 
reatorative  power,  which  no  degree  of  depravity  can  utterly  de- 
stroy; and  through  the  skillful  application  of  this  power,  the  ver}* 
worst  of  men  can  be  converted  into  consenting  and  willing  agents 
of  their  own  reformation. 

The  good  effect  of  kindness  ui>on  prisoners  is  well  illustnited 
in  tlia  following  lines,  lately  addressed  bv  a  ccmvict  incarcerated 
in  Sing  Sing  prison,  to  Mr.  Gaylord  B.  Uubbell.  Mr.  H.  was  a 
few  jmn  ago  at  the  head  of  that  prison,  and  it  is  well  known 
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that  he  impressed  upon  its  administration  a  stamp  of  extraordir 
nary  humanity  and  gentleness,  without,  howerer,  abating  a  par- 
ticle of  its  vigor  and  efficiency.  There  was  one  praetiee  adopted 
by  him  quite  peculiar,  and  wonderfully  effeotiye  as  an  ioatmment 
of  government.  He  appropriated  one  hour  each  day  ezdosively 
to  receiving  the  calls  of  such  convicts  as  had  any  oare,  grief,  or 
burden,  in  reference  to  which  they  desired  ooonsel  or  redreaa. 
There  is  an  allusion  to  these  interviews  in  the  subjoined  lines. 
One  of  us  has  often  been  present  on  the  occasiona  when  the  eon- 
victs  thus  confided  their  sorrows  to  their  chief,  and  aonght  his 
interposition ;  and  the  patience  with  which  he  listened  to  their 
tales,  the  wisdom  he  showed  in  resolving  their  several  cases,  and 
the  child-like  confidence  and  submission  with  which  they  received 
his  decisons  were  beautiful  to  see. 

THE  CONVICT^S  FRIEND. 
To  tU  Him.  a.  B.  Hv»b€U,fonMrly  AgmU  and  Wardm  ^  Simg  Sing  PriMn. 

BT  A  COHTIOT. 

The  Conriei^  Friend !  the  CoBTiet'a  Friend! 

The  people  mnttered  '^shnnie'M 
Thnt  one  to  good  shoold  eondeteend 

To  benr  lo  Tile  n  nnme. 
He  heeded  not  their  idle  wordff> 

Felt  not  their  hennleie  stings; 
His  master  was  the  Lord  of  Lords> 

He  serred  the  Kin^of  Kings. 
And  when  the  jealeas  world  oomplatDed> 

Or  onred  not  to  oommend. 
He  only  smiled,  and  still  remained 

The  friendless  Conriet's  Friend. 

Till  angels  fYem  above  shall  deign 

To  some  at  meroj's  ealls, 
We  ne'er  shall  see  his  like  again 

Within  these  prison  walls. 
With  firm  bat  gentle  hand  he  oarbed 

Oar  wild  and  wayward  willf, 
And  calmed  the  storm  that  onoe  disturbed 

Mount  Pleasant's*  peaoefVil  hills. 
He  woald  not  break  our  stubborn  hearts; 

Ue  only  sought  to  bend 
By  gentle  means  and  kindly  arts. 

And  be  the  Conviot's  Friend. 

His  Christian  spirit  sympathised 

As  only  Christians  ean; 
And  in  eaeh  oonriot  recognised 

A  fallen  brother  man. 
And  we  to  him  eould  always  fO» 

As  to  a  father  dear, 

*  Sing  Sing  WM  formerly  eaUed  Mount  PlsMMit. 
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Asd  pear  •wr  Utot  of  gfiof  aad  wm 

In  bit  aiUaUYt  «ar; 
And  Boae  wlio  soof  ht  hfni  failed  U  tee. 

Or  failed  to  eooiprohoBd 
Wb  J  be  aleeo  of  all  iboald  be 

Tbe  Ceotiei*!  tteadfaot  Frieed. 

iff  knew  wliat  etiMfe  oeTor  kaewy 

Felt  wbat  iboj  never  felt; 
He  did  wliat  otbeie  nerer  de, 

Dealt  %s  Of  J  aerer  dealt. 
Wbere  elllen  taw  oaaisgled  viee^ 

And  Hieetal,  moral  deartb, 
lie  »aw,  with  mnm  aore  juft  and  iiloe» 

Tbe  aeeldeaU  ef  birtb, 
A  tbeosaod  bidden  tiling t,  en  wbieb 

Our  rerjr  lim  depend ; 
And  Jiutioe,  lore  and  aerej  ieaeb 

Tbe  boneU  OenTiot**  Friend. 

He  weald  not  grind  ni  dewn  for  pelf 

In  tbij  aeeureed  de«; 
He  ratlier  eboee  to  wrong  bimeelf 

Than  wrong  bi«  fellow  man. 
And  if  for  trae  er  faneied  wrong 

We  tooght  and  elaimed  redreea> 
He  Itftened  patiently  and  long 

And  anewered  <««o,»*  or  <«jee.'* 
Bnt  wiib  bi«  jodgmente,  Ja«i  and  klady 

We  dared  not  to  contend } 
We  reeogniied  a  maiter  mind 

Witbin  tbe  Cenviet'i  Friend, 

Tbe  bate  bj  otber  men  in«pired 

Wu  tamed  to  lore  bj  bim. 
And  bij  great  kindncM  nerer  tired* 

Wbile  tbey  were  bank  and  grim. 
And  wben  be  made  bit  la«t  good-bje. 

To  eome  again  no  more, 
Ob !  tbere  were  many  weeping  eyee 

Tbat  nerer  wept  before. 
No  more  apon  bii  gentle  will 

Oar  bopet  and  fean  depend ; 
We  mi«i  bim  bore,  bnt  be  i4  ftill 

Tbe  CooTiet*!  eberitbed  Friend* 

'r.  IIuKhtll  \nU  please  accept  (his  hwiAle  token  of  a  convict's 
'tude  and  afftction. 
'oremfjer^  186G. 

Ithotiph  kindness  as  a  principle  of  discipline  is,  as  we  have 
,  to  a  cousido  'le  extent,  adopted  in  theory  and  applied  in 
practical  adm  nii  ntion  of  our  prisons,  yet  it  lacks  the  steadi- 
and  effidenc  r,  \  ch  would  he  imparted  by  comprehensive 
judicious  orj^anization;    in  other  words,  by  a  well  devised 
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system  of  rewards  as  an  encouragement  to  good  conduct  On  tliis 
subject  an  intelligent  and  trusted  convict,  in  a  large  and  inqwM- 
ant  prison,  said :  *'  As  matters  stand,  and  as  I  have  seen  them 
during  my  four  years'  sojourn  here,  I  have  come  to  the  conclosioii 
that  whatever  convict  conducts  himself  ill  will  be  paniahed,  and 
that  he  who  is  reformed,  proving  thb  by  his  oondoct,  will  not,  or 
but  slightly,  be  rewarded."  Doubtless,  there  is  much  (shall  we 
say  too  much?)  truth  in  the  last  part  of  this  statement  It  ap» 
pears  to  us  a  matter  of  great  importance,  that  there  dioold  be 
^</^  given  to  the  convict,  while  expiating  his  crime,  that  atinuilas  to 
f.^^'  exertion  which  actuates  men  iu  common  life.  AJLhope^^f  reward 
^^  being  taken  away,  who  among  us  would  be  isglling  to  toil?  The 
case  of  the  prisoner,  with  no  prospect  of  reward,  is  like  that  of 
the  man  in  society  who  has  lost  hope.  He  becomes  torpid,  indif- 
ferent, reckless.  But  set  the  hope  of  pei-sonal  benefit  before  him; 
and  give  him  a  fair  chance  of  securing  it,  and  you  have  placed  in 
his  view  an  object  which,  while  it  elevates  hb  aims,  will,  at  the 
same  time,  rouse  his  ambition  and  stimulate  his  efforts. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  state  the  conviction  that  there  is  not 
a  prison  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  where  anything  like  a  well 
considered  and  comprehensive  scheme  has  been  introduced,  with  a 
view  of  1  nspiring  the  convicts  with  hope  and  stimulating  them  thereby 
to  industry  and  good  conduct.  And  wc  are  still  more  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  add  that  many,  even  of  those  who  must  be  esteemed 
our  best  prison  officers,  appear  to  have  but  a  low  appreciation  of 
the  benefits  of  such  a  system.  One  remarks:  "The  principle 
of  rewards  ought  not  to  be  employed  to  too  great  an  extent,"  evi- 
dently thinking  that  the  point  of  excess  would  be  very  near  the 
point  of  departure.  Another  says:  **  We  are  opposed  to  any  syi- 
ttni  of  rewards  to  convicts."  A  third:  "It  is  doubtful  whether 
a  more  extensive  system  of  rewards  could  be  introduced  into  our 
prisons  with  advantage."  A  fourth  :  "  The  expediency  of  extend- 
ing the  system  of  rewards  in  our  prisons  is  regarded  as  doubtfaL" 
A  fifth :  "  It  is  doubted  M'hethcr  rewards  to  convicts  would  be 
beneficial." 

Most  of  the  gentlemen,  whose  opinions  are  given  in  these  ex- 
tracts, are  wardens  of  important  prisons,  and  some  of  them  have 
deservedly  acquired  distinction  as  prison  officers.  In  giving 
expression  to  the  judgments  cited,  they  have  assuredly  laid  them- 
selves open  to  the  charge  of  a  degree  of  inconsistency;  sinoe, 
with  but  one  exception,  they  have  been  liberal  in  their  praise  of 
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what  is  known  in  our  statute  books  afi  the  commutation  law;  a  law 
which  remits  a  certain  portion  of  the  convict's  sentence,  in  con* 
sideratiou  of  his  diligence  and  obedience  to  prison  rules;  a  law, 
therefore,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  very  system  of  rewards 
which  the}'  condemn  under  that  name.  This  shows,  we  think, 
that  little  earnest  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  subject,  and 
that  the  opinions  of  these  persons  are  more  the  result  of  pivjudice 
than  the  dictate  of  a  calm  and  enlightened  judgment.  It  is  a 
relief  to  6nd  those  humane  and  thoughtful  officers,  Messrs.  Cordier 
and  Miller,  warml}*  espousing  the  side  of  this  question  which  looks 
to  progress,  to  improvement,  to  reform  in  our  methods  of  prison  ad* 
ministration,  and  which  unites  all  suffrages  among  the  wisest  and 
moiit  enlightened  of  the  friends  of  a  reformatory  prison  discipline 
iuEuro{>e.  Of  the  Irish  prison  s^'stem,  whose  one  great  aim  is  the 
refornuition  of  its  subjects,  and  which  has  succeeded  in  that 
design  beyond  all  others  known  in  history,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple,  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  whole,  its  ver}'  sum  and  essence,  is 
hope; — ho{)e  born  and  nourished  of  rewards  earned  by  good 
conduct  and  given  only  to  the  deserving;  rewards  manifold  in 
their  character  and  operating  as  a  constant  force,  from  the  time 
when  the  prisoner  enters  his  solitary  cell  at  l^Iountjoy,  till  he 
walks  forth  a  free  man,  **  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disen- 
thralled,*' from  the  intermediate  prisons  of  Lusk  and  Smithfield. 
&»,  too,  of  the  mark  system  of  Capt.  Alexander  Machonochie, — " 
that  extraordinary  man  who  was  a  full  century*  in  advance  of  his 
contemimraries  in  his  philosophy  of  public  punishment, — the 
eaaential  principle  was,  in  like  manner,  rewarils  given  in  thesha{>e 
of  marks  for  industry  in  work,  progress  in  religious  and  2<ecular 
knowledge,  and  general  good  conduct;  which  marks  had  a  money 
value  in  the  prison,  and  served  for  the  purchase  of  food,  clothes, 
and  other  comforts  and  indulgences  during  their  incarceration 
(for  the  prisoners  were  obliged  in  this  way  to  pay  for  everthing 
they  had);  and  the  surplus  of  marks,  after  defraying  all  their 
prison  expenses,  went,  according  to  the  theory,  towards  their 
liberation;  but  the  Captain  was  never  able,  either  at  Norfolk 
lala&d  or  Birmingham  jail,  to  induce  the  authorities  to  allow  him 
to  carry  his  plan  to  that  length.  The  system,  therefore,  cnimped 
and  restricted  as  it  was  in  its  operation,  never  had  a  full  and  fair 
triaL  Nevertheless,  despite  the  narrow  range  to  which  it  was 
omiiiied  and  the  limited  i>ower  given  to  the  marks,  it  accom- 
pliabed  wonders.    The  penal  colony  on  Norfolk  Island  contained 
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the  scum  and  scrapinga  of  all  the  other  colonies,  the  most 
depraved  and  brutalized  of  all  England's  transported  convicts. 
Yet  at  the  end  of  his  four  years'  administration,  he  could  declare 
with  truth:  **I  found  the  Island  a  turbulent,  brutal  hell;  I  left  it 
a  peaceful,  well-ordered  community.  The  most  complete  security 
alike  of  person  and  property  prevailed.  Officers,  women  and 
children  traversed  the  Island  everywhere  without  fear;  and  huts, 
gardens,  stock-yards,  and  growing  crops,  many  of  them,  as  of 
fruit,  most  tempting,  were  scattered  in  every  comer  without 
molestation."  He  expresses  the  opinion  that  "there  was  more 
manly  purpose  and  a  higher  quality  of  moral  agency  in  any  six 
of  his  better  men  on  Norfolk  Island  than  in  all  the  exclusively 
coercive  prisons  that  were  ever  invented."  This  testimony  is 
abundantly  confirmed  by  disinterested  witnesses,  one  of  whom, 
the  author  of  *' Recollections  of  Sixteen  Years  in  Australia,"  says: 
**  Captain  Machonochie  did  more  for  the  reformation  of  these 
unhappy  wretches  than  the  most  sanguine  practical  mind  could 
beforehand  have  ventured  even  to  hope."  And  how  were  such 
extraordinary  results  achieved  ?  By  moral  agencies  almost 
wholly.  His  prisoners  were  reasoned  with,  not  bullied;  they 
were  sought  to  be  raised,  not  crushed;  above  all,  the^'^hadan 
interest,  vital  and  profound,  in  their  own  good  conduct.  In  other 
words,  they  were  softened,  su])dued,  and  reformed  through  a 
comprehensive  and  judicious  system  of  rewards,  by  which  the 
principle  of  hope  was  kept  in  constant  and  active  play  within 
their  breasts. 

In  the  face  of  examples  and  results  like  these,  how  cold,  dry, 
hard,  and  utterly  jejune  do  such  expressions  as  the  following 
from  the  presiding  otficers  of  our  prisons  appear:  **  We  are  op- 
posed to  any  system  of  rewards'- — **  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
rewards  lo  convicts  would  be  beneticial'^ — **  the  principle  of  re- 
wards should  not  be  carried  too  far" — **the  expediency  of  ex- 
tending the  system  of  rewards  to  convicts  is  doubted."  In  effect, 
little  play  is  given  to  this  principle  in  the  very  best  of  our  Amer- 
ican penitentiaries.  The  warden  of  the  Maine  state  prison  ob- 
serves: **Kewar(ls  are  employed  in  this  prison,  to  some  extent,  as 
a  stimulus  to  good  conduct."  How  far  or  in  what  ways  is  not 
stated;  it  is  not  probable  that  the  detail  would  be  very  extensive. 
The  warden  of  the  Wisconsin  state  prison  says:  **  We  grant  to  the 
deserving:  little  favors  which  are  denied  to  the  undeserving:."  The 
late  warden  of  the  Missouri  state  penitentiary  remarks:  **  Rewards 
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arc  in  use  here,  such  as  extra  privileges;  for  example,  the  privi- 
lejre  of  having  access  to  the  yard  on  Sundays  and  after  working 
hours  are  over  in  the  evenings,  and  the  privilege  of  more  frc<» 
quent  correspondence  with  their  friends.  The  effect  of  such  indul* 
gences  has  lieen  found  most  excellent.  The  c(»nvicts  appreciate 
highly  these  recognitions  of  their  worthiness,  and  nianifeHt  the 
moHt  grateful  feelings;  and  when  it  is  understood  that  all  who 
earn  the  privileges  named  are  entitled  to  them  and  will  certainly 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  them,  it  proves  a  wonderful  incentive  to 
goo<l  conduct.''  In  Vermont,  the  chaplain  rei>ort8  that  well- 
conducted  prirtoners  have  certain  si>ecial  privileges  accorded  to 
them  in  the  way  of  writing,  reading,  Ac;  botghres  no  specifications. 

The  above  statement  exhaustn  the  detail,  tm  far  as  known  to  us 
—certainly  a  most  meagre  exhibit — of  the  rewards  held  out  to 
convictH  in  American  prison?  as  an  encouragement  and  incentive 
to  u'ood  conduct,  beyond  what  is  to  be  immediately  noticed. 

In  nine  of  the  states  of  our  Union — Connecticut.  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Maine,  Massiwhusetts,  Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wis- 
consin— an  excellent  foundation  for  an  effective  system  of  rewards 
has  been  laid  in  the  passage  of  acts,  under  the  general  title  of 
commutation  la^^-^,  the  design  of  which  is  to  encourage  antl  stim* 
ulate  prisoners  to  industry,  obedience,  and  general  good  conduct, 
by  allowing  them  to  earn  thereby  a  certain  diminution  of  their 
terms  of  ^sentence.  By  these  acts,  as  a  general  rule,  convicts,  by 
unifenn  ijood  contluct,  can  earn  a  diminution  of  five  days  per 
month:  l«ut  in  New  York,  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  year  of 
imprir^uninent,  they  can  earn  seven  and  a  half  days  per  month, 
and  thenceforward  ten  days,  so  that  a  convict  sentenced  for  ten 
years  can  shorten  his  term  of  imprisonment  by  two  years  and  one 
month;  a  fraction  over  one-fifth  of  the  whole  term;  and  one  sen- 
tenced for  twenty  yeiu^  can  shorten  it  by  five  years  and  five 
months,  rather  more  than  one-fouith  of  the  entire  {>eriod. 

The  principle  of  this  law  we  regard  as  founded  in  reason  and 
justice,  and  the  policy  established  by  it  as  wise  and  beneficent. 
The  eflect  of  this  policy  is  to  change,  in  some  res|>ects,  the  as|>ect 
and  condition  of  prison  life.  In  keeping  before  prisoners  a  |>er- 
manent  and  ever  present  incentive  to  gtMid  conduct,  it  fortifies  the 
reeolutions  of  nmny  a  fc^eble  mind,  and  counteracts,  in  others,  the 
tendency  to  feelings  of  desiMindency,  recklessness,  and  revenge, 
which  tlieir  situation  is  apt  to  engender,  and  in  which  many  of 
we  prone  to  indulge.     In  encouraging  them  to  perform 
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their  work  cheerfully,  it  has,  so  far,  the  good  effect  of  convertiiig 
coerced  into  voluntary  labor;  while,  as  a  means  of  disciplinet  ap- 
pealing to  the  better  feelings  of  all  in  whom  such  feelings  still 
have  a  place,  and  substituting  rewards  instead  of  punishments, 
moral  instead  of  mere  brute  force,  and  hope  in  the  place  of  fear, 
its  operation  cannot  be  otherwise  than  healthful  and  bracing 
to  their  moral  nature.  A  law  of  which  all  this  can  be  said  with 
truth,  and  we  bclive  it  can  be  so  said  of  the  one  now  under  con- 
sideration, needs  no  further  vindication. 

But  further  vindication,  and  that  in  abundance,  is  at  hand,  in  the 
fruits  which  it  hjis  borne.  Tested  by  its  actual  operation  and 
effect,  it  is  found  to  be  a  most  salutary  law.  Mr.  Haynes  testifies: 
**The  effect  of  this  law  in  the  Massachusetts  state  prison  has  been 
good.  I  think  it  the  most  important  step  in  prison  discipline  that 
has  been  taken  in  this  country  in  the  last  forty  years."  The  war- 
den of  the  Wisconsin  state  prison  says  :  **  I  consider  the  commu- 
tation law  a  more  powerful  agency  to  promote  good  conduct 
among  convicts  than  anything  else  that  could  have  been  devised 
for  that  end."  The  warden  of  the  Ohio  state  prison  saj-s  of  it : 
**  No  law  ever  piissed  by  the  Legislature  has  been  so  marked  in 
its  influence  for  good  since  Ohio  has  been  a  state,  as  that  which 
enables  prisoners  to  earn  the  remission  of  part  of  their  sentence  by 
good  conduct.  It  works  adniirablv,  and  hits  done  much  towards 
keeping  up  the  discipline  of  the  institution."  The  authorities  of 
the  Connecticut  state  prison  attest  the  excellence  of  this  law  in  the 
following  terms :  "The  law  authorizing  a  deduction  from  the  sen- 
tences of  convicts  for  good  behavior  has  been  attended  with  bene- 
ficial results.  It  has  been  received  with  gratitude  by  almost  even* 
inmate  of  the  prison.  The  discipline  of  the  prison  was  never  bet- 
ter, and  it  has  been  maintained  with  less  punishment  than  former- 
ly ;  a  result  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  commutation  law. 
More  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  in  18()5  had  a  perfect 
record  of  good  conduct  throughout  the  year."  The  late  warden 
of  the  Michigan  state  prison,  Mr.  8eaton,  ])ears  this  testimony  to 
the  good  effects  of  the  law  :  *'  Very  desirable  results  have  followed 
from  making  a  prisoner's  continement,  to  a  certain  degree,  depend 
for  its  duration  upon  himself.  The  intense  anxiety  which  all  con- 
victs manifest  in  relation  to  their  'good  time,^  and  the  earnestness 
which  they  exhibit  to  save  every  possible  day  of  it,  show  that  they 
place  some  estimate  upon  their  life  in  society  again,  and  have  not 
lost  all  appreciation  of  public  opinion.     More   work  is  done,  it  i« 
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performed  more  cheerfully,  and  better  discipline  is  maintained 
now  than  formerly,  as  the  result  of  our  'good  time'  law.  Of  pris- 
oners discharged  last  year  (1864),  more  than  ninety  per  cent  con- 
ducted themselves  with  such  propriety  as  to  secure  the  whole  of 
their  good  time." 

In  all  the  states  that  have  commutation  laws,  except  Maine,  time 
earned  by  good  conduct  may  be  forfeited,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
subsequent  bad  conduct.     In  some  of  them,  this  forfeiture  is  in 
the  discretion  of  the  warden  ;  in  others,  it  is  in  that  of  the  insi)ec 
tors  or  directors.     It  rests  with  these  officers  to  determine,  first 
whether  there  shall  be  any  forfeiture  at  all  in  any  given  ctu^e,  and 
secondly,  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  such  forfeiture  shall  take  effect 
lu  Maine,  time  once  earned  is  placed  beyond  all  contingency 
there  is  no  power  in  the  prison  or  the  state  that  can  exact  iU  for 
feiture. 

In  the  prisons  of  all  the  states  where  these  conmmtation  acts 
have  been  passed,  the  law  is  fully  explained  to  the  prisoners  on 
entering,  and  they  are  made  to  understand  it.  In  Massachusetts, 
ea«.*h  convict  is  annually  furnished  with  an  almanac,  in  which  he 
carefully  notes  down,  month  by  month,  the  number  of  days  earned 
by  good  conduct  and  the  numlwr  forfeited  by  bad.  This  record 
be  guards  with  the  utmost  care :  the  days  to  be  remitted  from  his 
sentence  are  a  treasure,  which  he  hoards  and  counts  as  a  miser 
does  his  gold.  As  the  heap,  so  to  speak,  increases,  he  l>ecomes 
more  anxious  to  add  to  its  bulk  ;  and  of  course  he  is  pro{>ortion- 
ally  careful  to  observe  the  strictest  propriety  in  his  conduct,  and 
to  avoid  all  infraction  of  prison  rules.  How  much  these  days  of 
anticipated  freedom  arc  prized  by  convicts  will  ap|>ear  from  the 
following  statement.  A  prisoner,  in  a  certain  prison,  had  earned 
by  good  conduct  a  considerable  reduction  of  sentence,  and  by 
overwork  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  The  money  had  l>een 
paid  to  him,  and  he  was  upon  the  point  of  receiving  his  discharge 
00  many  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  his  sentence.  Holding 
up  the  greenbacks  to  the  view  of  the  princiiml  keeper,  he  said  : 
**Mr.  W.,  I  would  sooner  part  with  the  whole  of  these  than  gi%-e 
up  one  day  of  the  number  I  have  gained  by  observance  of  the 
pritfOQ  rules." 

la  DO  prison,  except  tliat  of  Massachusetts,  do  convicts  appear 
to  ba  fiimished  with  almanacs  for  recording  time  gained,  and  in 
DO  oihar  is  there  so  much  system  in  the  record.  In  some  others 
Uiajr  keep  a  record,  and  know  how  much  they  have  gained  so  long 
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ns  they  are  not  reported  for  a  violation  of  rules;  but  when  so  re* 
ported,  they  are  not  informed  whether  any,  and  if  any,  how  much 
time  has  been  adjudged  to  have  been  forfeited;  and  bo  they  lose 
the  exact  state  ot  the  account,  which  cannot  but  have  a  disheart- 
ening effect.  The  Massachusetta  plan  we  regard  as  much  the  most 
satisfactorj'-,  where  convicts  are  informed  both  what  they  gain  and 
what  they  lose,  and  are  furnished  with  the  means  of  keeping  an 
exact  account  of  the  same. 

In  the  commutation  acts  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  there  is  a 
provision  which  must  commend  itself  to  every  just  and  humane 
mind,  and  to  which  we  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lators of  other  states.  In  Illinois,  every  convict  who  passes  the 
whole  time  of  his  sentence  without  having  had  any  infraction  of 
the  discipline  recorded  against  him,  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  to 
that  effect  from  the  warden,  and  on  presentation  of  such  certificate 
to  the  Governor,  he  is,  in  like  manner,  entitled  to  a  certificate 
from  him  of  restoration  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  forfeited 
by  his  conviction,  which  certificate  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
Hhe  fact  in  all  courts  of  record  and  elsewhere.  The  provision  in 
the  act  of  Wisconsin  is  the  same,  except  as  to  the  mode  of  certi- 
fying the  fact  of  restoration.  It  is  in  these  words:  **  Any  con- 
vict who,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  sentence,  shall  obtain  a 
certificate  from  the  deputy  commissioner,  that,  during  his  terra  of 
confinement,  such  convict  has  maintained  a  good  character  for 
obedience,  industry,  and  integrity,  such  certificate,  countersigned 
by  the  commissioner,  shall  restore  such  convict  to  citizenship." 

We  luive  cited  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  wardens  against 
the  policy  of  extending  the  system  of  rewards  in  our  prisons.  A 
considerable  number,  on  the  contrary,  declare,  in  general  terms, 
that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  such  extension,  but  might  l>e 
some  advantage  in  it.  Still,  it  is  quite  evident  that  their  hearts 
are  not  in  the  matter,  and  that  they  have  given  rather  an  unthink- 
ing than  a  well  considered  assent  to  the  proposition.  Only  two 
seem  to  be  cordial  and  earnest,  and  at  the  same  time  intelligent, 
in  their  approval  and  advocacy  of  the  plan. 

jMr.  II.  Cordier  says:  "A  system  of  rewards  in  convict  prisons, 
which  should  be  most  judicious  in  its  principles  and  its  methods 
of  applying  them,  would  be  the  least  objectionable  and  the  most 
effective.  As  long  as  our  convicts  arc  merely  white  slaves,  work- 
ing for  their  masters  without  compensation,  they  must  bo  excused 
for  not  having   much  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  their  law- 
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givers.  Although  thoy  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  forfeited  their 
lil>erty,  yet  they  should  not,  for  that  reason,  be  prevented  from 
perforniing  the  duty,  even  when  impriHoncd,  of  providing  in  some 
measure,  for  the  want^  of  their  faonilieH.  I  have  seen  much,  very 
much  misery  in  the  families  of  convicts.  While  the  father  works 
faithfully  from  morning  till  night,  his  children  are  cold  and 
hungry,  and  the  wife  and  mother  is  too  often  dragged  down  into 
vice  and  dissipation;  and  so  the  punishment  of  one  criminal  makes 
another.  This  ought  not  so  to  l>e.  Something  effectual  should 
In*  done  to  correct  this  evil.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that 
a  correct  account  of  the  earnings  of  each  convict,  during  his  im* 
prisonment,  be  kept,  and  that  a  portion — ^say  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  {M*r  cent. — be  placed  to  his  credit  for  the  l>enefit  of  his  family, 
or  of  himself  if  he  be  single,  provided  always  that  he  should  show 
himself  deserving.  This  would  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to  dili- 
genoe  and  good  conduct.  It  would,  in  effect,  place  it  in  tho 
option  of  each  convict  to  punish  or  reward  himself.  It  would 
make  him  diligent;  and  a  diligent  convict  is  always — so  at  least  I 
have  found  it — a  well  behaved  one.  I  confess  that  this  plaiw 
would  not  help  much  to  make  prisons  self-sustaining;  but  do  we 
not  profess  to  be  a  Christian  people?^' 

Mr.  P.  T.  ]Miller  holds  the  following  language  on  this  subject: 
*'  I  am  of  tho  opinion  that  an  extended  system  of  rewards  might 
with  advantage  be  introduced  into  our  prisons.  First  in  import- 
ance, in  such  a  system,  would  be  permission  to  the  convict  to 
abridge  his  term  of  imprisonment  by  good  conduct;  that  is,  tho 
commutation  law,  already  enacted  by  the  legislatures  of  a  number 
of  states.  A:»  a  disciplinary  measure,  this  law  is  worth  all  tho 
sbowerbathst  dark  cells,  iron  caps,  lashes,  bucks,  crucifixes,  and 
other  refined  methods  of  punishment,  known  to  the  scienoe  of 
penolog}'.  These  latter  may,  indeed,  break  the  spirit  of  the  coo- 
Tid,  and  reduce  him  to  that  sort  of  ol>edience  which  is  yielded  by 
the  unreasoning  brute,  the  obedience  of  fear;  but  the  former, 
appealing  to  his  personal  interest  and  operating  on  his  better 
luOure,  furnishes  that  which  is  necessary  to  every  man,  whatever 
his  condition  in  life,  a  motive  to  do  right,  an  incentive  to  tho 
faithful  performance  of  his  duty.  Man*s  nature  is  not  changed 
by  confinement  within  prison  walls;  there,  as  ehiewhere,  he  in 
iofluenoed  by  the  bo|)e  of  good  and  the  dread  of  evil:  and  the 
fonDcr,  if  equal  pUy  be  given  to  it,  will  be  found  as  much  more 
powerftil  witliiii  as  it  is  without  the  precincts  of  a  prison*    The 
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hope  of  reward,  of  personal  benefit,  in  one  form  or  anotlier,  is  tlie 
mainspring  of  all  human  effort,  whether  in  regard  to  the  interests 
of  time  or  the  destinies  of  eternity;  and  they  only  are  not  influ- 
enced by  such  considerations,  whose  rational  powers  are  so  fiur 
obliterated  that  they  are  not  accounted  responsible  to  either  divine 
or  human  law.  The  provision  in  a  system  of  rewards  for  priscmSv 
which  I  should  place  second  in  its  power  of  beneficial  inflnencev 
would  be  that  which  grants  to  the  industrious  and  well-bebared 
convict  a  certain  share — ^be  the  same  less  or  more— <yf  Ids  peca- 
niary  earnings;  and  the  third,  such  special  privileges  and  indnl* 
gences  as  may,  considering  the  end  in  view  and  their  adaptation  to 
promote  it,  be  deemed  wise  and  proper.  Combine,  in  due  pro- 
portion and  under  judicious  limitations,  these  three  elements — 
dimlhution  of  sentence,  participation  in  earnings,  and  certain  well- 
defined  privileges — and  you  have  inaugurated  a  system  which  will 
revolutionize  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  prison  discipline, 
and  make  prisons  what  they  are  sometimes  claimed,  and  always 
ought,  to  be — ^moral  hospitals,  aiming  at  and,  to  an  extent  beyond 
what  would  now  be  credited,  effecting  the  cure  of  their  inmates. 
''  In  administering  the  discipline  of  the  Missonri  state  peniten- 
tiary (Mr.  Miller  proceeds  to  say),  I  discarded  much  of  the  old 
theory  of  prison  discipline,  and  substituted  in  its  place  what  I 
conceived  to  be  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  justice,  and  human- 
ity. The  tendency  of  prison  life,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  is  to  foster  feelings  of  sadness  and  despondency, 
and  to  break  down  the  mental  and  physical  energies  of  the  pris- 
oner. A  short  time  suffices  for  this,  if  the  harsh  and  unnatural 
system  is  adhered  to,  which  imposes  perfect  and  perpetual  silence, 
forbids  all  social  intercourse,  and  denies  all  recreation  to  the 
imprisoned.  On  entering  the  prison,  the  convict  is  clothed  in  t 
uniform  which  serves  to  remind  him,  at  every  turn,  of  his  degra- 
dation. He  is  marched  to  the  workshop  in  the  morning,  where  he 
labors  in  silence  till  noon;  then  to  the  mess-room,  where  he  ps^ 
takes  in  silence  of  a  eoai*se  repast;  then  back  to  the  workshop, 
where  he  continues  his  silent  toil  till  night;  and  then  to  hti 
prison-house,  where  he  is  locked  up  in  a  cheerless  cell;  to  be  called 
forth  again  in  the  morning  to  the  same  unvarying  round  of  silent 
labor,  silent  marchings,  and  silent  meals.  There  is  no  relaxation, 
no  recreation,  no  variety  in  his  occupations;  and,  in  the  long  visU 
of  the  future,  he  sees  nothing  before  him  but  the  same  inteimii- 
able  and  oppressive  monotony.     Meanwhile,  thoughts  of 
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and  friciidi»  aiid  family,  and  the  sense  of  bia  own  disgrace,  como 
to  worry  and  oppress  bim;  and  be  6uds  no  peace  of  mind  by  day 
or  by  nigbt.  He  unconsciously  lapses  into  u  state  of  mebincboly, 
wbicb  be  bas  neitber  tbe  courage  to  resist  nor  tbe  energj-  to  over- 
come. In  my  administration  of  tbe  priscm,  it  was  my  constant 
aim  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  was  consistent  witb  good  order  and 
pro|)er  subordination,  tbis  terrible  evil.  To  tbis  end  I  permitted 
(to  tbe  deserving)  conversation  and  social  intercourse  to  a  certain 
extent*  and  allowed  tbe  use  of  magazines  and  even  newspa{>ers. 
I  uniformly  gave  tbem  tbe  privilege  of  tbe  yard  on  tbe  fourtb  of 
July,  Tbanksgiving,  and  Cbristmas.  To  tbe  well  bebaved  and 
wortby,  tbe  same  privilege  was  frequently  extended  on  tbe  Sab- 
batb  (lay  also,  wben  tbe  weatber  was  sucb  as  to  warrant  it;  and 
this  in  all  seasons  of  tbe  year.  Tbe  Sabbatb  day  they  ever  ob- 
aerved  in  tbe  most  becoming  manner,  sitting  quietly  and  convers- 
ing in  subdued  tones,  without  boisterousness  or  disorder  of  any 
kind.  On  tbe  other  occasions  named — the  public  holidays — they 
amused  themselves  witb  theatrical  {H^rfonnances,  dinner  parties, 
and  a  %'ariety  of  athletic  diversions.  Not  a  solitary'  breach  of  de- 
corum, that  I  remember,  ever  occurred  on  these  occasions,  and  I 
know  the  result  was  to  make  tbe  men  more  contented  and  cheer- 
ful, as  well  as  more  industrious  and  obedient.  They  felt  better, 
worked  better,  and  liebaved  better  in  all  respects.  It  was  often 
remarked  by  intelligent  strangers,  who  had  visited  prisons  in  other 
states,  that  the  convicts  in  tbis  prison  were  the  most  cheerful  look- 
ing they  had  ever  seen.  And  why  was  this  ?  Simply  Iwcauso 
they  were  treated  like  men;  because  they  were  taught  to  believe 
themselves  men,  and,  as  sucb,  to  cherish  still  a  feeling  of  self- 
respect;  because  they  were  urged  to  regard  themselves,  despite 
tbeir  imprisonment  as  criminals,  as  a  part  of  tbe  great  world,  and 
to  recognize  the  just  demands  of  society  upon  them,  not  only 
while  here,  but  after  they  should  return  to  it.  How  far  such 
teaching  was  successful  may  be  inferred,  in  part,  from  the  fact 
that  they  made,  in  tbeir  own  time,  fancy  articles  to  the  value  of 
tereral  hundred  dollars,  to  be  sold  at  a  fair  for  the  lienefit  of  the 
poor  of  Jefferson  city,  and  they  made  a  like  donation  to  a  fair  for 
tbe  relief  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  tbe  Union  armies.  It 
majrbe  inferred  fnim  an  incident  that  occurred  on  a  certain  fourtb 
of  July,  when  the  prisoners,  while  enjoying  tbeir  holiday,  as  usual, 
in  tbe  priaoo  yard,  having  learned  from  one  of  their  numl>er  who 
bid  been  at  work  outaide  the  walls  the  case  of  a  poor  widow  and 
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her  children,  who  had  found  shelter  in  a  shed  near  the  prison, 
immediately  (leave  having  been  first  obtained)  raised  by  contri- 
bution among  themselves  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
deputed  one  of  the  officers  to  deliver  it  to  her  in  their  name.  It 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  on  many  occasions  they  con- 
tributed small  sums  to  enable  fellow-prisoners,  on  their  liberation, 
to  reach  their  friends  in  distant  states.  It  may  be  inferred  still 
more  strongly  from  the  little  history  which  I  will  immediately 
relate.  On  one  occasion,  five  of  the  convicts  were  on  the  prison 
steamboat,  being  employed  as  firemen,  engineer,  and  pilot.  On 
the  voyage  the  boat  fell  into  the  hands  of  bushwhackers,  and  the 
captain  was  killed.  The  convicts  were  offered  arms  and  horses,  if 
they  would  join  the  murderers.  To  a  man  they  refused,  remained 
at  their  posts,  and  brought  back  the  boat,  with  the  dead  body  of 
the  murdered  captain.  Very  properly,  as  I  think,  the  governor 
rewarded  their  fidelity  by  pardoning  the  whole  of  them.  I  men- 
tion these  things  more  to  give  an  inside  view  of  the  prison  and 
to  vindicate  my  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  than  from  any  desire  to 
parade  them  before  the  public,  although  I  think  that  it  will  do 
the  public  no  harm  to  know  them." 

In  our  opinion,  the  importance  of  a  skillfully  devised  system  of 
rewards  in  prisons  can  scarcely  be  over  estimated.  These  should 
be,  as  far  jis  possiible,  natural  rather  than  artificial, — the  legitimate 
fruit  of  good  actions.  So  arranged,  they  will  be  found,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  to  have  a  salutary  and  powerful  effect; 
and  they  would,  in  all  likelihood,  under  a  just  administration, 
render  punishments  almost  unnecessary.  It  is  of  great  imiwrt- 
ance  to  maintain,  jis  far  as  may  be,  a  spirit  of  cheeifulness  among 
the  inmates  of  a  prison.  Little  improvement,  mental  or  moral, 
can  be  looked  for  when  a  prisoner  is  in  a  dull  and  gloomy  state, 
and  there  is  even  danger  that,  in  such  a  frame,  he  will  become 
more  hardened  and  depraved.  Much  may,  doubtless,  be  done 
towards  promoting  cheerfulness  by  furnishing  prisoners  with 
entertaining  and  useful  books,  by  speaking  to  them  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  by  general  kind  treatment.  But  all  this  falls  short 
of  what  if*  necessary  to  the  full  realization  of  the  end  in  view. 
Nothing  will  contribute  so  directly  and  strongly  to  the  result 
aimed  at  its  a  ju<li(5ious  and  natural  system  of  rewards,  wisely 
and  faithfully  administered.  This  will  give  to  the  prisoners,  as 
nothing  else  will  or  can,  the  element  of  hope;  and  certainly  unless 
a  i)risoner  has  hope  for  himself,  no  one  can  have  hope  for  him* 
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We  fully  agree  to  the  concluaiou  reached  by  the  Committee  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons  on  Prison  Discipline  in  1850,  an- 
nounced in  these  words:  **Thc  Committee  concurs  with  some  of 
the  mo.st  experienced  witnesnes  they  have  examined,  in  the  opinion 
that  the  majority  of  convicted  prisoners  are  open  to  the  same 
good  motives  and  good  impulses,  which  influence  other  human 
t>ein^H;  and  therefore  that  a  system  of  encouragement  to  good 
conduct,  and  endeavors  to  inspire  feelings  of  8elf-resi>ect,  self- 
reliance,  and  hopefulness  for  the  future,  which  have  been  tried 
in  some  of  our  largest  establishments,  ought  to  be  adopted  as  far 
as  is  practicable  without  impairing  the  penal  and  deterring  char- 
acter essential  to  any  system  of  imprisonment." 

Among  the  questions  addressed  by  the  undersigned  to  the 
•up<*rintendents  of  state  prisons  is  the  following:  **Are  any  special 
privilc*g4*s  accorded  to  convicts  on  public  holidays,  luid  if  so, 
what  an*  they,  and  with  what  results  have  they  l>een  attended?'* 
In  nearly  all  the  prisons,  the  convicts  have  a  better  dinner  than 
ordinary  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas; 
and  in  some,  even  luxuries  are  provided,  such  as  turkey,  oysters, 
mince  pies,  cake,  Ac.  Beyond  this,  in  the  great  majority,  no 
special  privileges  are  accorded  on  the  occasion  of  public  holi- 
days. In  the  three  state  prisons  of  New  York,  some  little 
indulgence  is  granted  on  the  Fourth  in  the  way  of  hurrahing, 
singing,  shouting  to  one  another  from  cell  to  cell,  and  patriotic 
speech-making  to  invisible  audiences.  As  to  the  efl*ects:  One 
warden  sa^-s  that  he  sees  no  bad  results  from  this  license;  another, 
that  his  mind  is  not  made  up  on  that  point;  and  the  third, 
that  the  eflTect  is  good  on  the  majority,  but  bad  on  others, 
in  whose  ease  an  increased  amount  of  punishment  becomes 
neeesMiry  for  some  days.  In  addition  to  the  license  thus  granted, 
in  Clinton  prison  it  is  customary,  on  the  4th  of  July,  to  dress  ihe 
chapel  in  green,  to  have  the  prisoners  assembled  there,  and  a 
{wtriotic  address  delivered  to  them.  The  same  was  dene  at  Au- 
ham  lai^  year,  and  on  each  annual  thanksgiving  in  that  prison, 
the  prisoners  meet  in  the  chapel,  and  the  chaplain  delivei*s  an  ad- 
flreaa  to  them.  A  license,  similar  to  that  accorded  in  New  York, 
H  granted  to  the  convicts  in  the  state  prison  of  Northern  Indiana 
on  the  4th  of  July  and  Christmas,  viz:  to  talk,  sing,  shout,  &c.^ 
the  eflfect  is  considered  good  on  the  whole.  In  the  Maine  state 
priaan,ofi  one  oeeanon,  the  warden  says,  a  turkey  dinner  was  given 
to  the  priaonen  in  a  hall  together,  and  after  dinner  they  wera 
Na85.J  11 
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allowed  an  hour  for  couvorsation  aud  amusement  in  the  prison 
yard.  The  effect  upon  the  men  is  stated  by  him  to  have  been 
very  good.  Why  an  indulgence,  attended  with  such  beneficial  re- 
sults, was  not  repeated,  we  arc  unable  to  say.  There  are  but 
three  state  prisons  in  the  United  states,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
in  which  the  custom  prevails  of  unifonnly  granting  special  privi- 
leges on  public  holidays,  viz:  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Seaton,  the  late  warden  of  the  fii^st  named  of  these 
prisons,  says  that  for  the  last  i^vi  years  the  convicts  there  haTe 
been  allowed  half  a  day  on  the  4th  of  July  and  Christmas,  for 
holiday,  with  very  beneficial  results;  so  that  Michigan  appears  to 
have  led  the  way  in  this  usage.  Mr.  S.  does  not  state  the  nature 
of  the  amusements  in  which  the  prisoners  indulge  on  these  occa- 
sions, nor  where  the  indulgence  is  granted,  whether  in  the  prison 
yard  or  in  the  cells.  His  statement  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory, had  it  included  these  particulai-s,  as  well  as  the  general 
fact.  Full  information  in  regard  to  all  mattei-s  connected  with 
these  holiday  indulgences  and  amusements  in  the  Missouri  state 
penitentiary  has  already  been  given  in  an  extract  from  a  paper  by 
the  late  warden  of  the  penitentiary,  Mr.  Miller,  inserted  in  a  pre* 
vious  paragraph.  To  the  very  interesting  statement  .on  that  sub- 
ject, therein  contained,  the  reader  is  referred;  a  repetition  is  not 
deemed  necessary. 

But  it  is  in  Massachusetts  that  such  holiday  privileges  have,  of 
late,  been  most  consistently  employed.  Here  they  have  been  re- 
duced to  something  like  a  system.  Since  1863,  on  every  public 
holiday.  inchidin;j:even  the  national  thanksgivings  and  fjLStsapiwint- 
ed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  during  the  late  rebellion, 
Mr.  Ilaynes  has  allowed  to  the  convicts  in  the  Charlestown  pri.^n 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  unrestricted  intercourse  and  recreation  iu 
the  i)ri>on  yard.  Since  this  cnstom  Wiis  tirst  introduced,  the  pris- 
oners have  enjoyed  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  of  these  (to  them)  fes- 
tive occasions.  On  visiting  the  i)rison  in  our  capacity  of  commis- 
sioners of  the  Prison  Association,  in  order  to  afford  us  an  opjwr- 
tunity  of  witnessing  for  ourselves  the  ecmduct  and  recreations  of 
the  convicts,  when  thus  let  loose  to  enjoy  an  hour  of  unrestricted 
freedom  together,  Mr.  Ilaynes  gave  them  an  extra  indul<;enee  of 
this  kind.  TIk^  exhibition  was  as  gratifying  as  it  was  novel,  anJ 
impressed  itself  indelibly  upon  our  memory.  Some  tivi*  hundred 
convicted  felons  were  turned  out  in  the  prison  yai'd,  with  a  score 
or  two  of  unarmed  prison  officers  present,  less  to  guard  than  to 
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superintend  them,  during  their  season  of  recreation.  The  prison- 
em,  Miimmone<I  from  their  workshops  at  five  oVlock,  P.  M.,  came 
marching  in  their  military  step,  each  company  under  its  own  turn- 
key, and  formed  themsc*lves  in  n  hollow  scpiare,  with  the  officers 
and  visitors  in  the  centre.  After  a  brief  a<ldress  hy  the  warden, 
the  word  was  uttered,  which  gave  back  to  them  one  short  hour  of 
liberty.  That  word  was  like  an  electric  current  let  into  their 
soul*^.  Joy  swelled  every  bosom  ;  gladness  was  depicted  on  every 
countenance.  Their  tirst  movement  was  to  rush,  as  it  were,  into 
each  others  anus,  friend  embracing  friend,  hand  clamping  hand  in 
the  strong  grasp  of  nmnly  alTection,  and  tongues  and  lips,  long  un- 
uaed  to  sp4»ech,  once  "gain  "sing  their  powers  in  accents  of  friend- 
ly greeting  and  mutual  endearment.  These  recognitions  were,  in 
many  c:Lse8,  of  men  working  in  the  same  shop,  and  |>erhaps  side 
by  sitle,  yet  interdicted  from  all  free  intercourse  (the  furtive  can- 
not l>e  whcdiy  prevented)  by  the  law  of  |K>rpetual  silence,  enjoined 
by  the  prison  rules.  After  these  greetings,  apparently  and  no 
doubt  really  so  warm  and  cordial,  were  over,  the  prisoners  separa- 
ted into  groups, — some  quietly  engaging  in  conversation,  some 
walking  back  and  forth,  some  playing  football,  quoits  and  other 
athletic  games,  and  some  *' tripping  the  light  fantastic  toe'*  to  the 
sound  of  the  violin  ;  but  all  brimful!  of  quiet  or  hilarious  enjoy- 
ment We  mingled  freely  with  the  convicts  and  conversed,  jht- 
hmpa,  with  scores  of  them  during  the  hour ;  praise  of  their  kind 
aad  excellent  warden  being  up{H^rmost  on  all  lips.  Noecpial  com- 
pany of  gentlemen — we  say  it  in  the  certainty  of  speaking  within 
the  strict  limits  of  truth — could  have  behaved  with  more  decorum 
and  propriety  than  these  (tem|K>rarily)  liberated  felons.  On  the 
signal  lieiug  given  at  six  oclock,  with  ready  promptness  the  con* 
cooTiets  formed  themselves  into  the  same  hollow  square  from 
which  they  had  l>een  dismissed,  and  marched  to  their  cells,  receiv- 
ing tlieir  suppers  by  the  way,  made  happy  by  the  hour's  enjoy- 
ment, ao  unexpectedly  as  well  as  kindly  granted  them.  At  the 
aumuU  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  promotion  of 
•ocinl  science,  held  at  New  Ilaven,  Conn.,  in  October  last,  Mr. 
Hajmea  read  a  well  written  and  most  interesting  pa|>er  on  ''  Holi- 
days in  Prisons,"  in  which  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  intro- 
dn^iou  of  the  system  into  the  Charlestown  prison,  and  sketche<l 
ill  history  there  down  to  that  time.  He  claimed  for  it  very  great 
Mdwmntmgm  to  the  convicts  everyway,  physical,  mental  and  moral. 
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He  averred  that  it  had  been  attended  with  the  most  happy  and 
encouraging  results.  Fewer  punishments,  greater  cheerfulness, 
better  health,  diminished  tendency  to  insanity,  increased  alacrity 
in  labor,  and  a  more  careful  observance  of  prison  rules,  particu- 
larly that  which  enjoins  silence  and  non-intercourse,  were  among 
the  good  effects  claimed  for  it.  He  insisted  that  it  might  be  made 
an  effective  instrument  of  discipline,  by  limiting  the  enjoyment  of 
the  privilege  to  those  who  should  have  deserved  it  by  their  good 
conduct,  just  as  a  reduction  of  sentence  must  be  so  earned.  Thus 
far,  as  we  understand  the  matter,  it  has  not  been  so  employed,  but 
is  extended  indiscriminately  to  the  whole  body  of  prisoners.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Haynes  in  the  opinion  that  such  seasons  of  indul- 
gence and  recreation  might  be  utilized  as  a  means  of  promoting 
order  and  obedience  in  prisons.  But  it  is  manifest  tlnit,  to  that 
end,  they  must  be  made  much  more  frequent  than  they  now  are; 
that  they  mu.st  recur  at  fixed  and  not  very  distant  points  of  time ; 
and  that  they  must  be  subjected  to  a  complete  code  of  rules  and 
regulations,  within  whose  wisely  adjusted  and  well  understood  en- 
closures the  whole  system  must  be  worked.  Let  these  occasions 
of  recreation  and  regulated  intercourse  occur  weekly,  and  none  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  them  but  those  who  have  fairly  merited  the 
indulgence  by  a  conduct  absolutely  free  from  blameworthiness,  and 
we  believe  that  scarcely  any  agency  could  ])e  devised  more  pow- 
erful both  in  its  quickening  and  restraining  influence  upon  the  in- 
mates of  our  prisons.  We  understood  Mr.  Ilaynes  to  say  that 
even  the  contractors  in  his  prison  were  so  impressed  with  the  spirit 
and  vigor  it  had  infused  into  the  labor  of  the  men,  that  they  had 
expressed  a  willingness  to  give  up  an  hour  each  week  for  the  pur- 
pose, adding  tlie  conviction  that  they  would  find  their  account  in 
it.  Mr.  Haynes  is  therefore  clearly  the  man  to  try  the  experiment, 
and  he  is  Jis  clearly  surrounded  by  the  conditions  for  a  fair  trial. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  experiment  in  his  hands  would  be  at- 
tended with  satisfactory  results,  and  would  bear  precious  fruit  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  institution. 

The  punishments  employed  in  the  prisons  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  in  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  order,  are  various; 
most  of  which,  but  not  all,  arc  unobjectionable  on  the  score  of 
humanity.  On  this  point,  scnne  detail  will  probable  be  acceptable 
to  those  of  our  readers  who,  whether  law-makers  or  prison  offi- 
cers, will  be  likely  to  take  the  deepest  interest  in  the  matters  em- 
braced in  this  report.     The  punishments  employed  in  C!ouaecticat 
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are  the  lash,  dark  cell  and  loss  of  commutation;  in  Indiana,  the 
laith,  shackles,  loss  of  time  earned  and  privation  of  the  privilege 
of  sending  and  receiving  letters  to  and  from  friends;  in  Kentucky, 
the  lash  and  dark  cell;  in  Maine,  the  dark  cell  with  bread  and 
water,  the  lash  hever  heing  used,  though  not  pn>hibited  by  law; 
in  Miissachusetts,  solitarv  confinement  in  dark  cell,  and  substitu- 
tion  of  l)rea<l  and  water  for  the  ordinary  ration;  in  Michigan,  the 
l2t*ih.  flark  cell  with  liread  aiul  water,  and  ball  and  chain;  in  Mis- 
souri.  the  lash,  dark  cell,  anil  occasionally  shaving  the  head  on 
one  side:  in  New  Hampshire,  solitary  confinement  in  dark  cell,  the 
laf*h  never  lieing  used,  though  not  forbidden  by  law;  in  Ohio, 
dark  cell  without  bed  and  a  diet  of  bread  and  water;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  withholding  of  rations,  stoppage  of  correspondence, 
forfeiture  of  the  use  of  the  library  or  exercising  yard,  deprivation 
of  the  visits  of  the  teacher,  and  shutting  up  in  dark  cell  with  a 
ration  of  l>read  and  water  once  a  day,  without  l>edding  other  than 
a  single  blanket,  and  the  addition  of  ii^ns  in  cases  of  des|)erate 
refractoriness;  in  Rhode  Islanil,  solitary  confinement  in  the  dun- 
geon; in  Vermont,  the  dungeon,  confinement  in  their  own  cells, 
inm  jat*ket.  ball  and  chain,  stoppage  of  correspondence,  privation 
of  lied  and  particular  kinds  of  food,  and,  in  rare  cases,  the  lash; 
in  Wisconsin,  solitary  confinement  in  the  convict's  own  cell  or  the 
dungeon,  forfeiture  of  commutation,  privation  of  fiH>d,  light,  books. 
papers,  an<l  c*orresponde nee  with  friends, — the  lash,  though  not 
pnihibited  !>y  law,  lieing  never  used;  in  Canada,  an  extra  amount 
of  lalnir,  privation  of  bed,  a  diet  of  bread  and  water,  confinement 
in  ordinary  cell  or  dark  cell,  hamiiering  with  a  chain,  cropping 
the  hair  (a  female  punishment),  the  switch  (used  in  punishing 
lK>ys),  and  the  ''cat;"  and  in  New  York,  the  shower-bath,  dark 
celL  ball  and  chain,  shaving  the  head,  iron  cap,  bucking,  and  the 
yoke  or  crucifix. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  ap|>ears  that,  of  the  states 
enumerated,  six  still  employ  the  punishment  of  the  lash  in  their 
<ate  prisons:  that  Canada  does  the  same;  and  that  New  York, 
discarding  the  lash,  makes  use  of  three  other  punishments,  not 
eUiewhere  employed,  viz:  the  shower  bath,  the  crucitix,  and  buck- 
ing. Shaving  the  head,  so  common  in  former  times,  is  still  occa- 
tfiooally — we  are  glad  to  say  not  often — resorted  to  in  the  Mis- 
•ouri  slate  penitentiary'  and  in  the  Clinton  and  Sing  Sing  prisons 
of  New  York;  in  the  latter,  it  is  said,  only  in  cases  of  revolt. 
This  pttoisluiient  is  objectionable,  not  so  much  on  the  score  of  iuhu- 
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manitj',  as  because  it  wounds  the  self-respect  of  prisoners— de* 
grades  them  in  their  own  estimation.     It  is  felt  as  an  ignomin}*, 
and  is  intensely  hated.     Punishment  by  the  crucifix  and  by  buck- 
ing we  regard  as  at  once  cruel  and  degrading,  and  would  have 
them   banished  from   all   prisons   in  saecula  saeculorum.      The 
shower  bath  has  been  characterized  as  **  a  relic  of  barbarism,  u 
connecting  link  between  the  outrages  of  the  inquisition  and  the 
inhumanities  of  the  slave-pen,  a  process  of  gradual  strangulation 
bj^  drowning,  whose  existence  is  a  blot  upon  the  fair  escutcheon 
of  our  state."     Let  it  go  with  the  others  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capn- 
lets.     They  are  all  unworthy  of  a  christian  people,  unworthy  of 
the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century.     But  the  most  objec- 
tionable of  the  modes  of  punishment  enumerated  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  lash;  especially  when  it  takes  the  foi-m,  as  in  the  pro- 
vincial penitentiary  of  Canada,  of  that  terrible  instrument  of  tor- 
ture and  degradation,  the  **  cat."     This  punishment,  in  the  prison 
named,  is,  moreover,  administered  at  a  time,  in  a  place,  and  under 
circumstances,  which  intensify  our  horror  of  it.     It  is  inflicted  in 
the  mess-room,  immediately  after  dinner,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  body  of  convicts,   the  entire  prison    staflT,    and   any 
strangers  who  may  happen  to  be  present.     Could  any  condition, 
any  set  of  circumstances,  be  contrived  or  imagined,  more  calcu- 
lated to  produce  feelings  at  once  of  degradation,  anger,  revenge, 
and  especially  of  an    obstinate  and  insane   bravado?     Not   lonjr 
before  our  visit — so  we  were   informed — a  very  bad  convict,  for 
some   offence   of  unusual  gravity,    received  one    of  the    severest 
flagellations  ever  given  in  tlie  prison.     As  the  terrilic  instrument 
came  down  in  successive  blows,  at  each  stroke  tearing  and  man<^ 
ling  his  flesli,   he   uttered  no   groan,   moved  no  nniscle,   gave  no 
token  of  suftering,  but  stood  calm,    erect,  and   proudly   detiaut. 
The  prisoners   watched  the  process   with  breathless   interest,  and 
when    the    last   stroke    had  fallen,    an    involuntary   and    andihle 
**bravoI''   burst  from  the  vast  congregation  of  felons,  in  irrepres- 
sible admiration  of  what  they  looked  upon  as  an  instance  of  heroic 
fortitude.     Can  punishments  like  this  produce  any  salutary  efl(»ct? 
It  is,  indeed,  possible  to  subdue  a  man,  to  l>reak  his  spirit,  to  pro- 
duce prompt  and  unqualitied  submission,  by  flogging,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  improve  him  morally  by  such  a  punishment.     It  ex- 
cites no  healing  emotions,  and  oilers  no  motive  adapted  to  amend 
the  character,  or  calculated  to  deter  permanently  from  the  com- 
mission  of  crime.     The    lash,   by  a  fixed  law,   opposes    itself  to 
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the  operation  of  those  moral  and  religious  agencies,  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  most  efficacious  in  the  recovery 
of  the  fallen  and  the  redemption  of  the  lost.  In  many  couTicts, 
punihhmeiit  by  scourging  excites  an  undying  hate.  It  is  an  indig- 
nity offered  to  their  manhood,  which  they  can  never  overlook, 
never  sink  in  oblivion.  This  fm*t  receives  continuation  and  illus- 
tration fn>m  the  remark  once  made  by  a  convict  to  his  chaplain, 
who  was  urging  him  to  a  better  spirit.  Said  he:  **  Sir,  six  years 
ago,  I  was  flogged  in  this  prison;  I  have  the  marks  of  the  lash 
still  on  my  Imdy;  when  those  marks  treat  oui^  I  shall  forget  and 
forgive  it."  We  say,  then,  let  the  lash  go,  with  the  shower  liath, 
the  cniritLx,  the  buck,  and  all  other  punishments  that  are  either 
cruel  or  degrading,  into  utter  and  perpetual  disuse  as  an  iustru* 
ment  of  disc^ipline  in  our  prisons.  Are  there  sui)erintendents  of 
prisons  who  say,  ''How  shall  we  govern  our  men  without  at  least 
some  of  the  sterner  means  of  repression?"  To  such  we  would 
say,  go  to  Massa(*husi*tts  and  learn.  At  Charlestown,  you  will  see 
a  prison  under  as  thorough  and  efficient  discipline  as  any  on  the 
American  continent,  a  prison  where  the  convicts  do  as  much  work 
as  any  equal  numlier  of  men  outside,  with  but  one  punishment, 
and  that  seldom  resorted  to, — simple  confinement  in  a  <lark  cell 
on  a  ration  of  breatl  and  water.  And  what  is  the  s^K^ret  of  a 
government  so  successful,  with  so  little  that  is  coercive  in  its  dis- 
cipline? Just  that  the  manhood  of  the  convicts  isrespiH^ted:  that, 
and  nothing  more.  In  Massachusetts,  the  lash  has  not  l»een  em- 
ployed for  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  true  that  it  is  now  prohibited 
by  law:  but  its  use  was  given  up  four  years  prior  to  the  passage 
of  thea4*t  forbidding  it.  There  are  four  states  besides  Massachu- 
setts— Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  and  Rhode  Island — in  which 
no  other  punishment  is  employed  than  solitary  coutint*ment  in  a 
dark  ctdl.  In  all  these  states,  the  discipline  of  the  prisons  is  quite 
as  effective  as  it  is  in  prisons  where  more  severe  and  coen*ive  mea- 
sures are  employed.  There  are  three  states — Maine,  New  Hamp* 
shire  and  Wisconsin —  in  which  the  lash  is  never  used,  though  no 
statute  forbids  it. 

The  wardens  of  the  several  state  prisons  were  iuterrogated  as 
to  the  kinds  of  punishment  which  they  found  most  effectual  in 
subduing  the  refractory  and  securing  the  observance  of  the  rules 
of  order  in  their  respective  institutions.  With  two  exceptions, 
they  declare  that  the  dark  cell  with  a  diet  of  bread  and  water  is 
most  efficacioua  as  a  means  of  discipline,   especially  when,   as 
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is  the  case  in  Wisconsin,  this  punishment  carries  with  it  the  loss 
of  five  days  of  commutation,  previously  earned  by  good  conduct, 
and  of  course  lengthens  to  that  extent  the  duration  of  their  im- 
prisonment. This  unanimity  is  as  gratifying  as  it  is  remarkable, 
and,  of  itself,  ought  to  be  decisive  against  the  use  of  the  more 
sternly  coercive  measures.  The  two  exceptions  referred  to  are 
Mr.  Wilhu-d,  of  the  Connecticut  state  prison,  and  Mr.  Wood,  of 
the  state  prison  of  Northern  Indiana.  Mr.  Willard  says:  **  Both 
these  punishments  [meaning  the  solitary  cell  and  the  lash,  which 
are  the  only  punishments  used  in  his  prison]  are  good,  when 
properly  used."  Mr.  Wood  unhesitatingly  and  boldly  affirms: 
**  The  lash  is  the  most  eflfective  punishment,  when  used  with  judg- 
ment and  discretion."  lie  adds  (and  we  cite  the  words  because 
we  do  not  wish  to  do  him  the  slightest  injustice) f  "A  man  is 
never  sentenced  here  to  receive  a  specified  number  of  lashes,  but 
is  only  punished  till  he  is  conquered  or  promises  amendment." 

We  must  put  in  our  earnest  caveat  against  the  want  of  ventila- 
tion,  which  we  found  almost  universal  in  the  dark  cells.  This 
must  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  persons  confined  in 
them,  and  can  scarcely  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  cruel 
addition  to  their  punishment. 

We  put  the  question,  **  What  is  the  relative  power  of  kindness 
and  severity  as  instruments  of  discipline?"  and  we  regret  that  we 
are  unable  to  report  an  equal  unanimity  in  the  responses  on  this 
point  as  on  that  treated  of  in  the  last  paragraph.  Still,  those 
wardens  who  have  most  systematically  and  intelligently  employed, 
and  nio«t  coniided  in,  the  method  of  kindness,  to  the  exclusion, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  that  severity,  bear  ample  and  gratifying 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  superior  efficacy  of  the  foraier  over  the 
latter  method.  Mr.  Ilaynes,  of  Massachusetts,  Siiys:  ** Kindness 
is  the  principal  means  of  discipline  employed,  and  it  is  used  in 
every  consistent  way.  We  think  that  the  superior  excellence  of 
this  methoil  lies  in  this,  that  it  renders  the  convicts  more  olMMlient. 
more  confiding,  more  cheerful,  more  industrious,  and  more  suscep 
tible,  every  way,  to  reformatory  influences.  Severity  is  thought 
to  subdue  and  brutalize,  but  kindness  to  soften  and  reform."  Mr. 
Seaton,  of  Michigan,  testifies:  **AVith  most  convicts,  kind- 
ness is  by  far  the  best  discipline."  Mr.  Miller,  of  Missouri, 
says:  *•  Kindness  is  more  powerful  by  far,  as  a  means  of  disr 
cipline,  than  severity  :  and  its  ellects  are  more  enduriog. 
Justice,  tempered  with  mercy,  will  break  down  the  most  stubborn 
nature.     While  an  officer  should   manifest  no   pleasure  in  the 
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infliction  of  puniflhinent,  he  should  not  shrink  from  it  when 
clearly  necessary;  yet  he  should  ever  punish  more  **  in  somiw 
than  in  anger*/'  and  this  should  be  so  evident  that  the  convict 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  and  acknowledge  it,"  Mr.  Cordier,  of 
Wisconsin,  affirms:  **  Kindness  as  a  means  of  discipline  is  more 
eflective  than  severity;  which  is  apt  to  harden  prisoners  and 
render  them  worse  than  before." 

In  the  state  prison  of  Ohio  the  punishments  are  reported,  in 
general  terns,  as  •* rather  frequent;"  but  neither  in  the  communi- 
cation made  to  us  by  the  warden  nor  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
institution  is  there  any  definite  statement  from  which  we  learn  the 
absolute  number  or  the  percentage  of  these   inflictions.     In  refer* 
ence  to  all  the  other  prisons  in  the  United  States,  from  which  we 
have  received  answers  to  our  questions,  the  statement  is  that  pun- 
iahments  are  *'  infrequent,"  or  **  very  infrequent."     A  few   of  the 
wardens  give  us  more  specitic  information.      In  MaMimchusetts, 
with  about  five  hundred  prisoners,  **  there  are,  perhaps,  four  cases 
a  week  requiring  punishment;"  that  is,  four-fifths  of  one  per  cent 
weekly,  or  a  fraction  over  three  per  cent  monthly.     The  late  war- 
den of  the  Missouri  state  penitentiary,  under  date  of  December, 
1864.  says  in  his  annual  report:  **  From  the  date  of  my  commis- 
sion as  warden  up  to  the  date  of  my  first  report,  a  period  of  fif- 
teen months,  punishment  was  inflicted  in  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  cases.     From  the  date  of  my  first  report  up  to  this  time,  a 
period  of  two  years,  only  one  hundred  and  two  oflTenscj*,  consid- 
ered worthy  of  punishment,  have  been  committed.     This  very 
gratifying  decrease  of  bad  conduct,  or,  more  pn>perly,  incn*ase 
of  good  conduct,  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  failure  to  punish 
oflenses  against  good  order  when  they  occur,  but  rather  to  the 
iact  that  the  convicta  have  had  time  to  study  and  understand  the 
•ystem  of  government  bn>ught  to  l>ear  upon  them,  and  have 
availed  themselves  of  its  advantagt>s."     The  average  numlier  of 
cooricrta  during  these  two  years  was  al>out  four  hundred,  which  is 
a  little  more  than  one  per  cent  a  month  of  punishments.     In  the 
Wiaconsin  state  prison  the  average  number  of  convicts  in  18i>5 
waa  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  the  number  of  punishments  nine- 
teen, just  al)out  one  and  a  half  per  cent  a  month.     It  will  Iks 
iotereating  to  give  the  exact  punishments  awarded  here,  in  the 
words  of  the  commissioner,  as  showing  the  adaptation  of  each  (so 
fiur  tm  that  could  be)  to  the  oflTense  for  which  it  was  inflicted : 
**  Seven  were  punished,  for  various  oflTenses,  by  t>eing  put  into 
the  dungeon;  three  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  library  for 
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injuring  their  books;  two,  of  their  lights  for  soiling  the  cell;  ote, 
of  his  correspondence  for  writing  on  improper  subjects;  two,  of 
their  food  for  leaving  bread  in  the  cells;  and  four  more,  for  other 
small  offences."     The  minimum  of  punishment  in  the  penitentiaries 
of  the  United  States  appears  to  ))e  found  in  the  state  prison  of 
Maine,  where,  with  an  average  of  nearly  one  hundred  prisoners, 
the  punishments  are  less  than  one  per  month;  yet  the  discipline 
there,  thougli  mild  and  depending  almost  wholly  on  moral  forces, 
is  sufliciently  effective;  and  the  able  bodied  convicts  do  an  amount 
of  work  equal  to  what  would  be  done  by  the  same  number  of  men 
in  the  outside  world,  many  of  them  earning  for  the  state,  as  the 
warden  informed  us,  fully  two  dollars  a  day.     The  number  of 
punishments  inflicted  on  the  convicts  in  the  provincial  penitenti- 
ary, Canada,  far  exceeds,  proportionally,  the  amount  given  in  any 
of  the  prisons  in  the  United  States.     The  following  are  the  sta- 
tistics on  that  head  for  18S5,  in  the  male  department  of  the  prison: 
Forty-two  were  punished  with  the  cat;  six  with  ball  and  chain; 
three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  dark  cell;  thirty-nine  in  solitary 
cells;  forty-five  by  deprivation  of  bed;  and  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety-five  by  meals  of  bread  and  water,  varying  from 
one  to  ten.     This  would  ai)pear  to  give  an  aggregate  of  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  punishments  for  the  yean    It 
would  be  an   error,  however,   so  to  conceive  or  represent  the 
matter.     On  this  subject  the  warden  says:    **  It  may  bo  well  to 
explain  that  continemcnt  to  what  is  termed  the  dark  cell  is.  gen- 
erally, for  one  or  two  nights,  with  three  or  four  meals  of  bread 
and  water,  and  is  on  the  same  rei)ort  of  breach  of  discipline  as  a 
night  or  two  without  bed,  and  three  or  four  meals  of  bread  and 
water,  as  the  case  may  be.     I  have  thought  it  proi)er  to  make 
these  explanations,  otherwise  these  punishments  would  be  con- 
sidered as  beinir  very  numerous."     Now,  if  we  even  deduct  one- 
half  the  punishments  by  meals  of  bread  and  water  on  account  of 
these  duplicated  cases,  it  will  still  leave  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  as  the  whole  luunberof  ditlerent  punishments  for 
the  year.     The   average   number  of  male  convicts  in    18(»5  vas 
about  seven  hundred:  by  combining  these  elements,  we  find  that 
the  punishments  amounted  to  within  a  fraction  of  fifteen  per  ivnt 
monthly:  that  is  to  say,  they  were  nearly  five  times  as  numerous, 
proi)orti()nally,  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  more  than  fifteen  percent 
in  excess  of  those  in  Maine. 
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There  is  no  record  of  punishments  kept  in  the  state  prisons  of 
Kentucky  or  New  Hampshire,  a  grave  omission;  in  all  the  other 
prii»onrt  visited  by  us,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  wardens, 
complete  registers  are  kept  on  this  head;  except  that  in  Miclii- 
pan,  we  were  informed,  the  minor  punishments,  as  privation  of 
lied,  fcK>d,  Ac,  are  not  made  matter  of  record,  Imt  only  those 
which  are  accounted  severe,  viz:  by  the  lash,  dark  cell,  and  Imll 
and  chain. 

In  nearly  all  the  prisons  visited  by  us,  whether  in  the  United 
States  or  <.'ana<la,  punishments  are  most  frequently  inflicted  on 
convicts  for  talking  or  otherwise*  communicating  with  each  othen 
Insolence,  insubordination,  disol>cMlience,  cjuarreling,  and  attempts 
to  esi»ai>e,  furnish  not  unfrequent  occasions  for  the  exercise  of 
coercive  discipline. 

Everywhere,  in  our  visits,  we  sought  to  as<-ertain,  first,  whether 
punishments  wen»  observed  to  be  more  frequent  in  some  shops 
than  in  others,  and,  S4»condly,  whether,  if  so,  any  causes  for  the 
diflTercnce  existed  either  in  the  iKTupations  of  the  convicts,  as 
)>eing  chiefly  sedentary  or  otherwise,  or  in  the  physical  condition 
of  the  shops,  as  to  ventilation,  &c.;  and  whether  this  incn*ased 
proiH>rtion  of  punishment  was  due  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  sys- 
tem and  irritation  produced  !»y  the  aforementioned  causes.  That 
a  greater  proporticmal  amount  of  punishment  was,  in  |MHnt  of 
fact,  inflicted  on  the  occupants  of  scmie  shops  than  of  others,  Mas 
generally  admitted;  but  that  it  was  due  to  the  causes  suggested  was 
quite  as  generallj'  denied.  Whether  this  denial  was  foundeil  on  an 
intelligent  and  careful  obsen-alion  of  facts  is,  perhaps,  o|K»n  to 
some  doubt.  At  any  rate,  the  undersigned  thought  that,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  they  could  themscdves  discover  the  existt^nce  of 
inherent  and  permanent  cause's  of  irritation  in  sho|>s  where  the 
greater  number  of  punishments  occurrt*d;  as,  for  example,  the 
hemp  shop  in  the  Kentucky  penitentiary,  in  some  departments  of 
which  the  dust  was  so  great  and  so  incessimt  as  seriously  to  impair 
the  health  of  convicts  working  then».  Still,  with  remarkable 
oiuoiimity,  the  wardens  traced  the  excess  of  punishments  in  some 
abops  over  others  to  another  and  altogether  moral  cause,  viz:  the 
want  of  care  and  efficiency  in  the  keepers  or  overseers  of  those 
^hofM.  With  one  voice  they  uuite  in  declaring  that  vigilani-e  is 
rital  to  order;  that  it  is  the  soul  of  discipline;  that,  in  short, 
without  it,  all  things  would  rush  to  confusion  and  anarchy.  And 
there  am  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  right  in  this  view.     The  old 
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maxim,  vigilaiUibus,  nan  dormientibus  servit  lex, — "the  law  is  the 
servant  of  the  watchful,  not  of  the  slumbering," — is  as  true  in 
respect  to  prison  discipline,  as  it  is  of  any  other  department  of 
government  Convicts  who  know  that  the  keeper's  eye  is  ever 
on  them  seldom  expose  themselves  to  punishment.  Sleepless 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  officers  is  more  effective  than  the  utmost 
rigor  of  penal  infliction.  Watchfulness  in  the  keeper  begets  self- 
watchfulness  in  the  convict;  and  this  especially,  when  it  is  com- 
bined with  humanity,  discretion,  and  manifest  conscientiousness. 
All  this  is  abundantly  attested  by  what  is  taking  place  every  day 
in  our  prisons.  The  degree  of  vigilance  and  tact  in  the  keeper 
measures  the  relative  amount  of  punishment  inflicted  on  the  men 
under  him  with  almost  as  much  certainty  as  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  measures  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  testimony  of  the  wardens  is  uniform  to  the  fact  that  punish- 
ments are  oftener  inflicted  on  short-term  men  than  on  those  who 
are  in  on  long  sentences. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  superintendents  of  all  the  prisons  visited,  who 
returned  answers  to  our  questions,  that,  so  far  as  they  know,  and 
ceiiainly  under  their  own  administration,  neither  death  nor  per- 
manent injury  has  ever  resulted  from  any  punishments  inflicted  in 
their  respective  institutions.  Wo  are  bound,  and  certainly  not  in- 
disposed, to  take  the  word  of  these  gentlemen  in  regard  to  their 
own  administration  ;  but  we  have  grave  doubts  whether  the  claim, 
which  is  doubtless  true  in  their  invn  case,  can  be  made,  with  equal 
truth,  to  cover  the  entire  history  of  the  prisons  over  w^hich  they 
severally  preside.  Sure  we  arc  that  such  a  claim  cannot  be  truly 
set  up  in  the  state  of  New  York  ;  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  our 
state,  even  as  regards  the  character  and  conduct  of  her  prison  offi- 
cers, is  justly  open  to  the  charge  of  pre-eminent  barbarity  amon^ 
her  sister  states. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  penitentiary  system  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  entrust  to  subordinate  officers 
the  power  of  administering  punishment  to  convicts.  It  was  claimed 
that  punishment  should  follow  instant4ineously  on  the  commission 
of  any  oftence  against  prison  rules,  or  otherwise  the  discipline 
could  not  be  maintained  with  the  necessary  vigor  ;  and,  thereforp, 
that  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  clothe  all  officers,  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  order,  with  the  power  of  punishing.  We  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  state  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  all  the  pris- 
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ona  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  a  single  exception,  this 
power  has  been  taken  away  from  the  under  officers;  the  exception 
t>einfr  in  the  state  penitentiary  of  Kentucky.  The  power  of  punishing 
is  now  c%'ery  where,  except  as  above  stated,  colifincd  to  the  warden  and 
deputy  ;  and  the  uniform  testimony  is,  that  the  discipline  of  the 
prisons  has  not  suffered  from  the  change.  On  this  subject,  Mr. 
Miller,  of  Missouri,  observes:  **A11  punishments  in  this  prison 
must  l>e  inflicted  under  the  direction  of  the  warden  ;  under-kee|>- 
ers  are  not  allowed,  in  any  case,  to  administer  discipline  in  this 
way.  If  they  were  permitted  to  exercise  the  power  of  punishing 
ad  libitum,  there  would  be  no  end  of  abuses  and  no  limit  to  tyran- 
ny and  oppression.''  We  fully  concur  with  Mr.  M.  in  this  state- 
ment ;  and  the  sworn  testimony  taken  by  the  Prison  Association 
this  year  (1866),  affords  abundant  confirmation  of  its  truth. 

On  the  subject  of  prison  punishments,  we  have  these  genera] 
thoughts  to  offer.  The  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Hill,  in  his  work 
on  Crime,  meets  our  hearty  concurrence,  viz:  that,  under  good 
arrangements  and  good  management,  there  is  little  necessity  for 
punishment  in  a  prison,  and  that  wherever  the  number  of  punish- 
ments is  large,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  either  the  building 
is  ill-constructed,  or  the  system  of  discipline  is  bad,  or  the  officers 
are  neglectful  or  incompetent.  Still,  there  will  always  l>e  more 
or  less  need  of  punishment  in  prisons,  especially  among  new-com- 
ers; and  it  is,  therefore,  important  to  determine  the  principles  on 
which  punishment  should  be  regulated.  We  would  say,  then,  of 
prison  punishments,  as  of  prison  rewards,  that  they  should  lio 
made,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  arise  naturally  ovt  of  the  offences  com- 
mitted. Thus,  idleness  in  a  prisoner  might  be  punished  by  tho 
diminution  or  even  temporary  \\ithdrawment  of  his  food;  injury 
done  to  work,  by  the  imposition  of  additional  labor;  abuse  of 
books,  by  withholding  the  privilege  of  the  library;  injury  done 
to  any  article  he  is  permitted  to  use,  by  deprivation  of  the  article 
for  a  time,  or  by  requiring  him  to  i>ay  for  it,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
out  of  any  earnings  of  his  own  by  overwork  or  otherwise;  and  so 
oii«  to  any  extent  which  the  ingenuity  of  officers  might  suggest 
We  have  already  given  a  specimen  of  these  natural  punishments 
in  an  extract  from  the  communication  made  to  us  by  Mr.  Cordier, 
of  WiaooDain.  In  the  rules  of  the  Scottish  prisons,  it  is  expressly 
enjoined  that  recourse  be  had  to  punishments  of  this  kind  on  all 
ooemiooM  where  they  are  available.  In  prisons  where  artificial 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  where  the  arrangementa 
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are  simple  and  natural,  this  principle  would,  wo  believe,  be  appli- 
cable to  the  greater  number  of  punishments;  and  it  has  this 
recommendation,  that  the  prisoner  himself  will  generally  feel  its 
justice,  and  it  will  not, 'therefore,  be  likely  to  excite  in  him  those 
bitter  and  revengeful  feelings  which  punishment  is  so  apt  to 
engender,  and  which  oppose  themselves  so  strongly  to  his  own 
moral  improvement. 

There  is  not,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  a  prison  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, in  which  any  tests  exist,  whereby  the  ability  of  the  prison- 
ers to  resist  temptation  can  be  measured;  none  where  decisive  and 
reliable  proofs  can,  ordinarily  at  least,  be  obtained  of  moral  amend- 
ment. This  we  regard  i\s  a  radical,  almost  a  fatal  defect  in  their 
organization;  for  we  fully  agree  with  Mr,  Frederick  Hill  in  the 
opinion  that  **that  system  of  prison  discipline  must  be  very 
imperfect,  which  does  not  afford  the  opportunity  for  obtaining 
indisputable  evidence  on  this  point." 

The  opinion  was  veiy  generally  expressed  to  us  by  prison  offi- 
cers that  it  is,  in  all  cases,  desirable  to  supplement  the  congregate 
system  with  a  number  of  solitary  cells,  sufficiently  lai-ge,  well- 
lighted,  and  well-aired  to  serve  for  workshops  as  well  as  sleeping 
rooms.  The  policy  of  such  an  arrangement  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  percentage  of  men  who  give  nearly  all  the  trouble  and  receive 
most  of  the  severe  punishments  in  all  our  prisons  is  very  small. 
We  have  already  seen  that  in  some  prisons  from  eight}-  to  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  convicts  go  through  their  prison  life  without  a 
solitary  violation  of  prison  rules,  and  earn  the  entire  commuta- 
tion, or  deduction  of  sentence,  which  the  laws  of  their  respective 
states  allow.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  many  things 
prohibited  in  prison,  not  because  they  are  wrong  in  themselves, 
but  because,  if  allowed,  the  privilege  would  be  abused  by  had 
men.  The  most  irritating]:  of  these  restraints  mi«:ht  !>e  removed 
with  siiioty,  if  a  few  mischievous  men  were  i)ermanently  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  prisoners.  The  multiplication  of  olFeuses. 
which  are  merely  mala  prohihita  and  not  7jiala  per  .ve,  is  injurious} 
to  good  discipline  and  detrimental  to  the  reformation  of  offenders. 
The  erection  of  the  proposed  supplementary  cells  and  the  inca^ 
oeration  of  the  troublesome  and  especially  the  dangerous  prisoners 
in  them,  might  render  it  both  safe  and  politic  to  abolish  these 
conventional  offenses,  and  would  certainly  diminish  the  num!>erof 
punishments,  increase  the  security  and  comfort  of  the  officers,  and 
promote  all  the  higher  objects  of  prison  discipline.     It  is  not  a 
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little  curious  that  the  only  objection  to  this  plan  comes  from  the 
warden  of  the  western  penitentiary  of  Peunsylvuniu,  u  jirison 
established  and  conducted  wholly  on  the  separate  principle.  One 
would  think  that  the  governor  of  such  a  prison  would  luiil,  with 
gratulation,  any  approach  by  other  institutions  to  the  principle 
which  be  must  lie  presumed  to  regard  U8  the  wisest  and  bebt  ever 
yet  devised  as  the  lia*ii8  of  u  prinon  system.  Yet  Dr.  Campbell 
thus  exprcMses  his  opinion  on  this  question:  '*  It  h  considered  very 
doubtful  whether  it  would  In*  expedient  to  supplement  the  Adtmrn 
system  with  any  solitar}*  cells  for  exceptional  cases.'*  The  ground 
of  this  doulit  is  not  stated;  and  we  confess  ourselves  quite  incom* 
petect  to  divine  the  thought  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

In  our  state  prisons,  without  exception  we  believe,  it  is  the 
right  of  a  prijK)ner,  if  Le  thinks  that  injustice  has  been  done  him 
by  a  keeiH>r,  to  lay  his  complaint  before  the  head  of  the  prison. 
Such  c<>u)plaints  are  always  received  and  investigated.  From  a 
few  prisons  wo  have  the  statement  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  the 
testimony  of  convicts  is  not  admitted;  in  the  great  majority, 
however,  their  statements  are  received,  and  such  weight  given 
tfa«*m  as  the  circumstancf's  seem  to  warrant, 

\  In  four  at  least  of  the  ^tate  prisons  of  the  United  States,  the  rule 
of  silence  in  relaxed,  bO  far  an  to  permit  prisoners  to  siH'ak  to  each 
other  in  reference  to  their  work.  \\  ithout  the  necessity  of  asking 
special  i>ermission  for  that  purpose.  The  prisons  referred  to  aro 
those  of  Maine,  Kentucky,  MisHouri.  an*!  Clinton  cH>unty,  New 
York.  [Jn  all  the  other  state  prisons  of  the  United  State«»  and 
th«  provincial  penitentiary  of  Canada,  absolute  aiiti  unl>roken 
i^lence  is  the  rule;  but  the  ilegree  of  strictness  with  which  this 
rule  is  enforce<l  varies  greatly  in  different  institutions.  In  a  few, 
all  the  rigor  of  the  ancient  discipline  is  maintained.  For  in- 
stance, the  dixipline  of  the  Wetherstield  prison  is  stern,  rigid, 
and  inflexible.  It  l>ends  to  no  offender,  however  obstinate  and 
indomitable  hib  spirit.  It  allows  no  insubordination,  yields  to  no 
oompromise,  relaxes  no  restraint.  In  a  word,  it  contemplates  and 
enforces  um|ualitied  submission  and  obedience.  To  test  its  efli- 
cjeocy  for  ourselves,  the  warden  desired  us  to  make  the  circuit  of 
a  Urge  workshop,  in  which  the  men  were  burnishing  silver  wan*, 
emeh  facing  the  windows.  We  passed  the  entire  company,  pausing 
a  moment  at  the  back  of  each  to  inspect  his  work.  With  the 
ejKception  of  a  negro  lad,  who  stole  one  furtive  glance  at  the 
ainuigcrs,  (and  the  warden  apologized  for  him  by  saying  that  this 
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was  his  second  day  in  prison)  not  a  man  turned  an  eye  towards  us; 
not  one  seemed  conscious  of  our  presence;  not  one  suspended  for 
an  instant  the  work  on  which  he  was  engaged.  All  that  long  line 
of  human  beings,  forming  three  sides  of  a  large  hollow  square, 
seemed  like  parts  of  some  huge  machine;  with  such  regularity, 
precision,  steadiness,  and  absolute  self-abnegation  were  all  their 
movements  conducted.  No  doubt  all  this  was  very  admirable,  as 
showing  the  power  of  one  human  mind  over  multitudes  of  others; 
but  the  effect  upon  us,  instead  of  being  pleasing,  was  intensely 
painful.  \Tp  our  apprehension,  it  seemed  a  process  aijapted  to 
crush  out  every  noble  aspiration,  every  manly  sentiment]  from  the 
breasts  of  those  who  were  subjected  to  its  operation.  On  sub- 
sequently mentioning  the  scene  and  its  impression  to  the  Hou. 
Mr.  Blaine,  Member  of  Congress  from  Maine,  who  had  a  few 
years  before  been  commissioned  by  his  own  state  to  visit  prisons 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  their  financial  management,  that 
gentleman  remarked  that  he  had  witnessed  the  same  scene  with 
the  same  feelings,  when  at  Wethersfield  in  fulfillment  of  his 
mission.  The  discipline  of  the  New  Hampshire  state  prison  we 
found  marked  by  the  same  general  characteristics  as  that  at 
Wethersfield.  Every  man  there  is  required  to  labor  with  down- 
cast look,  and  forbidden,  on  any  occasion  or  under  any  pretext, 
to  lift  his  eyes  from  his  work.  We  found  discipline  enforced  iu 
other  prisons  with  nuich  strictness, — for  example,  in  Msissachu- 
setts,  Ohio,  AVisconsin,  and  elsewhere;  but  there  the  men  work  as 
they  do  in  other  great  manufactories.  The  prisons  in  these  states 
are  busy  hives  of  industry;  but  there  is  no  requisition  to  be  ever 
looking  down  upon  the  ground;  the  convicts  stand  erect,  and  even 
if  they  should  occasionally  look  up  towm-ds  heaven,  or  glance  at 
a  passing  visitor,  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  grave  offence. 

The  theory  of  the  congregate  system  of  imprisonment  is  a  rigid 
prohibition  of  inter-conununication  between  the  prisoners.  Two 
means  are  relied  upon  to  secure  this  result, — a  total  separation  of 
the  prisoners  by  night  and  a  sleepless  vigilance  of  the  officers  by 
day.  The  question  is,  how  far  non-intercourse  is  actually  secured, 
despite  the  strong  temptation  to  the  contrary  in  beings  endowed 
by  the  Creator  with  sociability,  who  are  compelled,  day  after  day, 
month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  to  work  together,  maivb 
together,  eat  together,  attend  church  together ;  in  a  word,  to  ht 
in  perpetual  contact  with  each  other. 
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Wc  luiTo  already  stated  that  there  are  many  degrees  of  strict- 
DCM  ill  the  eiiforcomeiit  of  the  nile  of  silence,  the  variation  being 
from  the  extn*mc  rigor,  found  at  Wetherstiehl  and  Concord,  to  a 
laxity  quite  a«  extreme,  existing  in  some  other  prisoas.  Indeed, 
in  numy  workshope  the  noiae  of  the  msichinery  employed  is  so 
great,  that  couvicta  at  only  a  moderate  distance  fn»ni  the  keeper 
can  converse  aloud,  and  even  sing  and  shout,  without  being  heard 
by  him.  This  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  cose  in  S  ng  Sing  and 
Auburn  prisons,  and  must  be  so  in  many  others.  The  general 
testimony  of  prison  officers,  even  in  prisons  where  discipline  is 
maintained  with  the  greatest  strictness,  is  that  there  are  miuiy 
ways  in  which  the  rule  of  silence  can  be,  and  is.  evaded  continually. 
Many  of  the  liest  officers  affirm  that  it  can  be  enforce<l  only  so  fiir 
as  to  prevent  general  conversation,  and  may  l>e  evaded  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  inteivourso  between  prisoners  can  become  mutual- 
ly corrupting.  How  far  communication  can  be,  and  has  been,  car- 
ried at  Sing  Sing,  appears  fn>m  the  extensive  conspiracy  entered 
into  l>y  the  convicts  in  that  prison  last  summer,  in  which  large 
numbers  were  implicated,  anil  which  wn.H  carried  to  the  point  of 
an  o|H*n  and  dangerous  revolt,  that  was  pix^ventetl  from  attaining 
complete  success,  and,  wjis  finally  crushed,  only  by  the  c<h>1  and 
heroic  bravery  of  the  guanls. 

(*oinmunication.  then,  we  nnist  iNdieve.  takes  place  anuuig  con- 
victs c<uitinually.  and,  in  m«>st  prisons,  to  a  very  gn»at  extent.  The 
workshop.  meK.vroom,  cha|H'I.  hospital,  water  chwt't.  yard,  corri- 
dors, marchings,  and  even  the  cells  themselven  afford  ample  means 
for  it.  One  offiii*r  declared  that,  if  a  kee|H»r  were  pl.iceil  over 
every  live  men.  communication  could  not  Ih»  prevented.  Another 
•aid  that  the  ivsult  of  an  election  was  known  all  over  the  prison 
alm«»^C  as  s|K*edily  as  it  wan  outside.  A  third  affinned  that  any 
inten*sting  item  of  news,  introdui^ed  by  a  new  comer,  circulated 
with  ainiuing  rapidit}'  among  thi^  prison  population.  A  fouith 
told  us  that  a  certain  kiH^|)er  learned  the  news  of  the  ansassinatiou 
of  l*re«»ident  Lincoln  from  the  men  belonging  to  the  com|>auy  of 
which  lie  liad  the  charge. 

Ill  view  of  facts  like  these,  mid  as  the  result  of  ex|>erinH*nta 
made  by  him  during  his  administration  of  the  state  |H*nitentiary  of 
MiMMiuri,  Mr.  Miller  d(»es  not  hesitate  to  recommend  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  rule,  which  imposes  absolute  and  }>eq)ctual  silence  upon 
oonvidii  during  Ibeir  entire  term  of  imprisonment  His  language 
in:  **In  the  congregate  plan,  the   rule  of  al>solute   silence  can. 

[Amem.  No.  35. J  li 
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scarcely  be  literally  enforced.  It  can  be  evaded  in  many  ways, 
but  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  one  jisk  another  to  help  or  instruct 
him  at  his  work.  And  the  keeper  is  obliged  to  wink  at  violations 
of  the  rule,  and  take  excuses  that  he  knows  are  untrue,  or  else 
spend  his  time  in  reporting  cases.  It  is  better,  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  in  all  respects,  to  allow  converaation  to  a  limited  extent, 
than  to  encourage  a  system  of  falsehood  by  taking  false  excuses. 
I  have  found  no  evil  to  result  from  granting  this  permission.  In- 
deed, so  highly  is  the  privilege  valued  by  all  classes  of  convicts, 
that  the  better  disposed  and  more  influential  among  them  co-ope- 
rate with  the  keepers  in  preventing  the  abuse  of  it." 

For  ourselves  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  nuiltiplication  of  mere  artificial  or  conventional  rules, 
whether  in  prisons  or  out  of  them.  As  in  the  great  world,  so  in 
the  little  world  comprised  within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  every  de- 
parture from  the  laws  of  nature  must  cause  an  increase  of  these 
artificial  transgressions.  The  tendency  of  this  state  of  things  is 
to  confound  moral  ofienses  with  mere  breaches  of  regulations, 
and  to  diminish  the  feeling  both  of  self-condemnation  and  public 
opprobrium,  which  ought  ever  to  attach  to  real  turpitude.  To 
punish  a  prisoner  for  speaking  to  his  comrade  in  marching  to 
meals,  or  for  calling  to  him  from  his  cell,  in  the  same  manner  a?* 
for  striking  him  or  stealing  from  him,  nuist  tend  to  lessen  his 
sense  of  the  ill-deseii;  of  the  crimes  of  assault  and  theft.  This  h 
to  draw  no  proper  distinction  between  moral  and  conventional 
offenses.  In  most  prisons,  the  number  of  these  latter  is  multi- 
plied by  minute  regulations,  and  their  importance  greath  exag- 
gerated. In  this  way,  the  spirit  of  obedience  is  exhausted  by  the 
demand  for  what  most,  prisoners  look  upon  ns  mere  frivolities. 
and  tlunv  conscience  becomes  seared  through  indulgence  in  petty 
transgression.  The  natural  tendency  of  minute,  and  especially  oi 
iHH-eas()nal)le,  legulations  is  to  provoke  the  breach  of  them,  and 
thus  to  morally  injure  their  victims  by  familiarizing  their  minds 
with  thouirhts  and  acts  of  disobedience. 

Considerations  like  these,  and  others  connected  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  prison  system  is  not  to  be  preferred  w*hich  works 
with  rather  than  against  nature,  have  led  thoughtful  men  in  this 
and  other  countries  to  query  whether  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
all  intercourse  between  prisoners  is,  after  all,  the  best  plan,  lUhl 
whether  a  *'m6re  excellent  way"  may  not  be  found.  There  oan 
be  no  doubt,  at  least  we  have  none,  that  such  unbroken  silence 
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•hould  be  exacted  of  convicU  whenever  they  are  shut  up  in  their 
iMilitary  cells.  But  we  more  than  <loubt  the  wisdom  or  utility  of 
such  exaction  at  all  other  tini4»8.  We  are,  indeed,  clear  in  the 
conviction  that,  to  a  liniit(>d  extent  and  under  judicioun  restric- 
tions, conversation  should  lie  pennittetl  among  pris4mer8  in  certain 
stafires  of  their  impriMonment. 

We  have  already,  in  a  fornur  part  of  this  re|)ort,  expresiwd  our 
approval  of  a  period  of  separate  imprisonment,  to)>e  made  longer 
or  shorter  according  to  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  hin  physical  condition,  a^  part  of  a  comprehensive 
m*heme  (if  ]mson  discipline.  This  should  be  gradually  followed, 
according  to  circumstances,  liy  regulated  association;  the  amount 
of  association  increasing  or  diminishing  according  to  the  use  or 
abuse  of  the  privilege,  and  as  it  should  lie  found  to  be  beiK>ticial 
or  otherwise.  The  tirst  stage  of  a  criminars  imprisonment  should 
be  severely  p4*na].  This  highly  punitive  stage  should  by  degrees 
melt  into  probation,  and  pnibation,  again,  into  entire  freedom,  as 
gradually  as  {Kissible.  Sociability  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  humao 
iustinctii,  and  the  social  principles  and  relations  arc  the  great 
springs  of  improvement  It  is  by  these  that  the  heart  is  kindled, 
and  warmth  and  energy* imparted  to  the  character.  Man  droops 
and  pines  in  solitude,  whether  that  solitude  be  created  bj*  a  physi- 
cal  or  moral  seiiaration — by  walls  of  granite  or  a  wall  of  al»solute 
and  eternal  silence.  No  sound  excites  him  like  the  voice  of  his 
fellow-nuui.  This  imimrts  strength  to  dare,  to  do,  and  to  suffer; 
and  these  three  words  express  the  sum  of  human  duty. 

Wo  have  said  that  the  free  play  of  our  social  natun*  is  the 
gremt  spring  of  human  improvement;  and  this,  we  think,  is  as 
true  of  roan  imprisoned,  as  of  man  in  society;  for  imprisonment 
doc«  not  obliterate  the  human  soul,  nor  in  any  way  alter  its  prin- 
ciples and  operations.  If,  then,  sociability  is  a  fountain  of  moral 
atrengtb  in  civil  life,  it  will  lie,  under  proper  guanls  and  restric- 
ttotia,  equally  a  source  of  moral  strength  in  prison  li:>*.  When, 
tlier»*fore,  prisoners  are  brought  together,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
tJiat  they  should  really  aasoctate  as  human  l)eing}(,  and  not  he 
<kK»OMM|,\ms  Mr.  Hill  haa  said,  to  etertml  dumbness,  ^Mth  bcAds 
mod  eye*  flxed  like  statues  in  thg  same  direction.  We  urc  of  the 
optnioii  tbar  all  attempts  to  carry  out  such  a  warfare  ui>on  nature 
BHiat  be  productive  of  endless  deception,  and  so  far  tend  to  cor. 
nipt  and  destroy  what  remains  of  virtue  yet  linger  in  the  men 
asd  wooMNi  who  compose  our  prison  populations.    That  this  war* 
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fare  on  natui'e  gives  rise  to  a  vast  amount  of  irritatioo,niid'i%^ 
principal  source  of  punishment  in  our  prisons,  is  attested  bj  th6 
almost  unanimous  voice  of  our  prison  officers,  as  .reported  in -a 
former  paragraph.  Ajs  the  o1)jcct  of  discipline  in  a  pri9pB,  ao.ffr 
OS  relates  to  mere  control,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  curb  only  .the  bi|d 
passions  and  evil  propensities,  and  not  to  destroy  .the  eompl  &^ 
ings  or  stifle  impulses  and  desires  in  themselves  imiooQnt,  we  an 
of  the  opinion  that,  when  prisoners  are  brought  into  awnciatieaj 
although  neither  idleness  nor  disorder  of  any  kind  ahoald  be  4- 
lowed,  they  should  be  permitted  to  .condact  thmieelTce,-ia  all 
respects,  as  a  similar  company  of  men  outside  would,  engaged  in 
the  same  occupation. 

^ut,  it  will  be  said,  the  intercourse  of  prisoners  is  corruptiiug 
and  this  is  now  commonly  i*egardod  as  an  azion),  a  self-evident 
proposition.  But,  in  our  judgment,  ^e  nature  and  circumataaoes 
of  that  intercoui*se  must  be  considered,  before  we  can  pronoonoe 
categorically  upon  its  tendency..  Promiscuous  intercourse  of 
prisoners,  such  as  it  existed  in  all  prisons  prior  to  the  introdll^ 
tion  of  what  is  called  the  penitentiary  system,  audatill  exists  qi 
most  county  jails,  is  no  doubt  demoralizing^to  the  lastdegrse. 
But  this  corrupting  power  of  association  may  be  coontMMlsd; 
nay,  such  association  may  be  converted  into  a  means  of  improve- 
ment and  reformation,  by  being  subjected  to  virtuous  directioD 
and  control.  The  rule  of  absolute,  uninterrupted,  eternal  sileaoe, 
introduced  contemporaneously  with  the  pen:tentiary  system,  wai 
doubtlcds  a  reaction  of  the  promiscuous  association  to  which  we 
have  referred,  with  its  brood  of  drinking,  smoking,  gambling, 
swearing,  stealing,  cheating,  fighting,  obscenity,  and  ribald  blas- 
phemy. But,  as  usually  happens,  lUe  reaction  went  too  fiirj  and 
swung  over  to  the  other  extreme.  Ibis  Mr.  Haynes  found  toe  ia- 
tercourse  allowed  on  public  holidays  among  his  prisoners  aaooroe 
of  mutual  contamination?  Did  Mr.  Miller  find  it  so,  thoagh  per- 
mitted to  the  deserving  on  Sabbath  days  as  well  as  holid^ft? 
Both  testify,  as  we  have  seen,  positively  and  strongly,  to  an  io^ 
enee  the  direct  reverse  of  this;  an  influence  healthful,  purifytOKi 
invigorating,  reformatory  to  a  high  degi*ee.  Mr.  Haynea  sqft 
that  it  has  diminished  punishments  fifty  per  cent,  and  has  beet 
the  source  of  numerous  other  benefits  to  the  convicta.  If  he  will 
grant  this  privilege  of  regulated  intercourse  weekly,  instead  sf 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  and  make  it  bona  fid%  the  reward  «f 
good  conduct  and  industry,  he  may  possibly  bring  hie 
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ments  down  to  scro,  with  a  proportional  amount  of  other  advan* 
tagea.  The  truth  i«,  what  we  want  is  to  gain  the  will,  (he  con- 
aent,  the  co;*»peration  of  thetie  men,  not  to  mould  them  into  so 
many  pieoea  of  machineix.  Rut  in  order  to  do  this,  nature  must 
lie  followed,  not  cruahe«l;  wooed,  not  ctwreed.  It  is  by  iiernua- 
aion.  not  compulsion,  that  men  are  to  l>e  tunied  away  from  crime, 
and  won  hack  to  virtue.  They  are  hest  romjyeffed  hv  a  powerful 
and  minutely  arranged  external  apparatus;  but  they  arc  liest  led 
without  it. 

A  nuui  who  has  l>een  tried  on  a  (*riminal  ehar^re.  convicted,  ften* 
tenced.  and  shut  up  in  a  state  prison,  cannot  hut  fetd  a  d(*^ree  of 
degradation.  If  he  has  any  vesti<re  of  manhtMnl  renmiuing  in 
him — and  we  helieve  there  are  few  convicts  who  have  not — this 
must  of  nei^eMsity  1h»  so.  It  is  proper  that  the  convict  should  feel 
the  disgrace  of  his  crime  and  his  sentence.  This  is  a  part  of  his 
punishment,  inflicted  hy  heaven  itstdf.  But  we  agree  with  the 
in»{>ectorH  of  the  Massac*husotts  state  pris<m  in  thi*  opinion,  that 
lieyond  this  there  should  he  no  ^legrailation,  no  disgrace  inflicted 
on  him,  except  wluit  nuiy  he  re<iui»ite  to  his  safe  custody,  or  as  a 
punishment  for  the  infraction  of  nec<*ssary  rules.  No  wanton  out- 
rage should  he  oflTen^d  to  his  manhood.  As  the  refonimtion  of 
convicta  is,  i>erha|>s,  the  most  difiicult  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  problems,  whose  solution  is  dt^nuuidtMl  by 
the  welfare  of  soi*iety .  any  means,  however  slight  in  itsidf.  adapted  to 
crrate  and  iiK-rease  their  feeling  of  Mdf-resi>ect,  should  1m*  S4*ized 
and  tunM»d  to  the  In^st  iu*cotuit.  On  entering  their  prison  hous(>, 
tbey  should  l>e  taught  to  feel  that  they  havea  character  to  redet^m; 
a  foture  of  virtuous  and  us4*ful  intluMr}-  to  create. 

Deeply  impressed  with  this  view,  and  knowing  how  intens4dy 
nmny  oonvictii  dislike  the  prison  uniform  which  they  an*  obliged 
to  wmr,  and  how  stubbondy  their  feelings,  at  least.  rel>el  iigainst 
it«  we  made  special  inquiry  on  this  |N>int,  hoping  to  find  that  the 
pfliti-eolorod  dress  had  lieen  extensively  discarded,  or  at  least  that 
there  would  lie  a  general  ci>ncurreniv  of  sentiment  among  pris<m 
oflfeers  against  its  continuance.  This  ho|>e  was  dcKuned  to  di»ap- 
poiotment  in  iKith  branches  of  it.  The  hated  uniform,  carrj'ing  with 
it  m  degrading  liadge  and  at  war  with  tliat  sentiment  of  sidf-rt>pet*t 
adverted  to  aa  so  imi>ortant  to  create  and  preserve,  is  n^tained  in 
all  the  priaooa  viatted  by  us,  except  that  of  Massac*husetts;  and 
thie  mnjiyrily  of  wardens  express  tht*mselves  as  favoring  its  reten- 
A  feW|  howerer — and  they  are  thoae  who  are  most  in  ad- 
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Vance  of  the  times  in  their  views  of  prison  discipline— 4iydr« 
wisely,  as  we  think,  the  abolishment  of  the  parliHSolorediiliifenB. 
Says  Mr.  Seaton,  of  Michigan  :  **  The  prison  garb  baa  not  been 
abolished  in  this  state,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  shonld  be  diaooii* 
tinned.  It  has  only  a  degrading  tendenqr,  and  no  adnntagee  to 
counterbalance  this  evil  effect"  To  the  same  eflbct  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Cordier,  of  Wisconsin:  **The  prison  dress  has  nol 
been  abolished;  it  should  be  discontinued.  I  do  not  kobir  a 
single  good  reason  for  its^  retention.''  Mr.  Miller,  of  Misoori, 
says  :  ''The  prison  dress  has  not  been  abolished;  but  I  am  per 
fectly  satisfied  that  it  might  and  should  be.  There  is  no  adran- 
tage  in  any  costume  that  has  the  effect  of  constantly  remin^Kng 
the  wearer  of  his  disgrace." 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  parti-colored  dress  has  been 
discarded  in  Massachusetts.  On  this  subject  the  inspectors,  in 
their  report  of  1864,  say:  ''In  regard  to  the  dress  of  the  prison- 
ers, we  have  long  thought  that  a  reform  might  be  made.  We  arB 
quite  clear  that  the  law  does  not  demand  it,  and  that  homanity 
forbids  it.  The  parti-colored  dress,  heretofore  worn,  we  have 
regarded  as  degrading,  and  calculated  to  drive  the  convict's  man- 
hood from  him;  the  very  thing  we  most  want  him  to  retun.  And 
as  this  dress  is  not  deemed  necessary  for  his  safe-keeping  (the  fiwt 
being  that  no  absconding  prisoner  was  ever  detected  by  his  dress), 
we  have  changed  the  parti-colored  garb  for  one  of  uniform  color. 
We  believe  that  this  change  is  uu  important  improvement,  and 
will  result  in  good  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  and  in  no  way 
operate  against  the  public  welfare."  A  year  subsequent  to  ths 
date  of  this  report,  the  warden,  Mr.  Hajoies,  expressed  himaelfto 
us  well  pleased  with  the  effect  of  the  change,  declaring  that  it 
had  more  than  met  the  expectations  of  the  authorities.  It  bad 
developcMl  the  manhood  of  the  convicts,  inspired  self*respect 
soothed  their  feelings,  pix>moted  cheerfulness  and  industry,  and 
elevated  the  whole  tone  of  their  character  and  bearing.  The 
present  outfit  of  a  convict  in  the  Massachusetts  state  priaon  is  u 
follows:  A  new  suit  of  clothes  made  of  blue  satinet,  such  as  my 
workingman  might  wear;  a  pair  of  stout  shoes,  two  shirts,  twonnde^ 
shiits,  two  pair  of  stockings,  two  pair  of  drawers,  and  a  towel^ 
all  marked  with  his  own  imme;  so  that  he  has  a  kind  of  propei^ 
in  his  prison  clothes,  and,  contrary  to  what  happens  inmoet  prisoBS, 
always  wears  the  same  garments.    This  also  has  a  tendeaoy  to 
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cultivate  tbe  aelf-retpect  of  the  convicts^  and  so  far  becomes  an 
agent  iu  their  reformation. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  parti-colored  clothing  is  no  novelty 
iu  other  countries,  however  much  its  abolishment  is  opposed  by 
many  of  our  American  wardens.  In  some  of  the  English  and  all 
the  ^kottish  prisons,  the  distinctive  prison  garb  has  been  discarded. 
In  the  prisons  of  Scotland,  the  clothing  is  free  from  anything  that 
ctiu  tfcrve  to  degrade  their  inmates  in  their  owu  estimation.  What 
itf  aimed  at  is  to  give  the  prisoner  that  neat,  durable,  and  cheap 
kind  of  dress  which  a  thrifty  working  man  or  woman  would  be 
likely  to  wear  out  of  prison,  and  such  as  it  is  desirable  that  the 
pri<»omT  himself  sliould  wear  after  his  liberation.  In  the  Scottish 
prisi^nH,  every  convicted  prisoner  is  supplied  with  a  complete 
priHuii  dresH;  and  even  untried  prisoners,  who  det^ire  it  are,  in  like 
maimer,  furnished  with  full  suits  of  clothing.  In  point  of  fact, 
with  rare  exceptions,  tbe  untried  prisoiieri^  wear  tbe  prison 
clothing. 

There  is  less  op})ositiou  on  the  part  of  prisoners  generally  to 
the  bK-k-«tep  than  to  the  parti-colored  dress;  yet  some  regard  it 
with  extreme  disgust.  We  have  known  convicts  to  be  exceedingly 
irritated  and  annoyed  by  it.  In  the  majority  of  state  prisons,  this 
quasi-military  step  is  in  use,  and  is  regarded  by  the  officers  S^a 
means  of  keeping  prisoners  under  more  i>erfect  ccMitrol,  and  as  an 
imiKirtaut  help  iu  enforcing  discipline.  In  quite  a  number,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  employed.  It  is  not  in  use  in  the  provincial 
penitentiary  of  Canada,  where  the  disi*ipline  is  otherwise  very 
strict;  nor  in  the  state  prisons  of  Kentucky,  Maine,  Missouri,  and 
Vermont.  In  these  prisons,  it  is  considered  as  of  no  conceivable 
benefit,  and  as  tending  only  to  irritate  and  dingust  the  prisoners. 
It  is  not  used  in  any  of  the  prisons  of  England.  Certainly, 
it  h  fiir  less  objectionable  than  the  parti-colored  garb; 
perhaps,  as  used  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  prisoners  march  in 
«iiTisiuus,  at  a  full,  easy  step,  with  their  hands  hanging  at  their 
aidea,  it  can  hardly  l>e  regarded  as  objectionable  at  all. 

In  most  of  the  prisons,  abundant  provision  is  made  for  quelling 
a  revolt  or  rebellion  by  the  convicts,  should  an  emergency  of  that 
kind  arise.  The  guard-rooms  are  well  supplied  with  arms  of 
various  descriptions, — rifles^  carbines,  £c.,  with  bayonets  attached; 
and  the  officers,  but  especially  the  guards,  when  on  duty,  go  well 
anned.  In  timie  prisons,  as  that  of  Wisconsin,  for  example,  an 
aJarm  ia  arranged,  by  which,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  citiaent 
be  aonMNiad  to  tbe  assistance  of  the  prison  authorities.   The 
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revolt  at  Sing  Sing  prison,  lasC  sunmMr,  ira8»  M  we  hiTe  seen, 
speedily  suppressed  by  the  courage  ud«i^iM»ty  of  the  guaircb. 

SECTION  SIXTft 
Moral  and  Relioious  AesNom. 

The  importance  of  suitable  and  adequate  proriaiom  for  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  of  priaoners,  whether  regsrd  be 
had  to  public  worship,  Sunday  school  lessons,  daily  prayer  and 
reading  of  the  scriptures,  or  private  visitatioD,  can  scsroely  be 
exaggerated.  If  the  design  be  to  reform  and'restorci  them  to 
virtue,  religion  is  needed  above  everything, — religion,  as  Id  the 
life  of  the  family;  religion,  in  its  unbroken  integrity,  and  in  all 
its  living  and  saving  energy.  We  have  a  pi-ofound  conviotioD  of 
the  inefficacy  of  all  measures  for  reformation,  exeept  such  as 
are  based  on  religion,  impregnated  with  its  spirit,  and  vivified  by 
lis  power.  In  vain  are  all  devices  of  repression,  coercion,  even 
of  counsel,  remonstrance  and  persuasion,  if  the  heart  and  con- 
science, which  are  beyond  all  power  of  external  restraint,  are  left 
untouched. 

Although  we  are  persuaded  that  the  religions  element  should, 
as  a  general  thing,  have  a  higher  development  and  be  made  more 
prominent  than  it  is  at  present  in  the  administration  of  Americsn 
prisons,  yet  very  great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  far  more  attention  is  given  to  the 
subject  now  than  heretofore.  We  propose  to  introduce  the  present 
section  with  a  brief  sketch  of  what  has  been  done,  and  of  the  pro- 
gress made,  in  this  important  department  of  prison  discipline. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  John  Howard,  the  physical  condition  of 
the  inmates  of  Engli^^h  prisons  was  disgusting  and  horrible  to  the 
last  degree;  and  their  moral  degradation,  the  coarseness  and  bru- 
tality of  their  minds,  kept  even  pace  with  the  disease  and  miseiy 
of  their  bodies.  Chapels  and  chaplains  constituted  no  part  of  the 
penal  establishments  of  the  country.  Some  loose  i^arson,  on  the 
verge  of  insolvency,  was  sometimes  hired,  at  a  cheap  rate,  for  the 
office  of  ordinary.  On  a  week  day,  he  was  ready  tocradkalKittle 
of  gin  or  shuffle  a  pack  of  cards  with  his  flock;  on  a  Sunday, 
he  mumbled  a  service  and  sermon  to  them  in  a  day  room.  His 
congregation  was  a  thin  one,  for  attendance  was  easily  evaded. 
In  effect,  of  what  use  could  the  best  religious  teaching  have  been, 
as  prisons  were  then  constituted  and  conducted?  little  more  than 
a'  mere  casting  of  pearls  before  swine.      The  draidrenness  and 
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ahitO!«t  tiiil)ridled  dehatichery  of  the  priHoncrs  would  have  thwarted 
the  lahorn  of  the  most  zealoiiH  chaplain.  A  prison  was  a  hot-!>ed 
of  ht  iiHiiuIlty,  even  at  nijrht  time  men  nnd  women  being  often 
liuddlrd  together  in  the  name  room.  LatinKT,  in  a  sermon 
prearlird  liefore  Kdward  VI,  lifted  up  his  voice  against  the  uii- 
checked  heathenism  of  the  London  prisons.  •*  Oh,  I  would/' 
(mi\>>  hf.)  **ye  would  resort  to  prisons,  a  commendable  thing  in  a 
chn>tian  realm.  I  would  there  were  curates  (»f  prisons,  that  we 
might  say,  *the  curate  of  Newgate,'  *the  curate  of  the  Fleet;' 
and  I  would  have  them  waged  for  their  labor.  It  is  holy-day 
work  to  vi»it  the  i>risouer8,  for  they  be  kept  from  sermons.'* 

Ill  the  ivign  of  Elizal>eth,  Bernard  Gilpin  regularly  visited  all 
the  j:iil>  that  fell  within  the  range  of  his  missionary  circuits  in 
the  norihcrn  counties,  and  preached  to  their  inmates.  The  minis- 
ter.''  who  were  ejected  from  their  pulpits  and  imprisoned  for  their 
violMtion  of  the  Act  of  Conformity,  preached  abundantly  to  the 
pri><»iicrs  in  the  jails;  among  whom  Josc^ph  Alleine  particularly 
distin;:tiishcd  hi  i. self  by  his  zeal  and  success.  It  is  almost  alwa}*B 
rtHM»rdid  in  the  lives  of  the  humble  worthies  of  England  in  the 
»ixtt*cntli  and  sc*venteenth  centuries,  that  they  visited  those  who 
wen*  '•  hick  and  in  prison." 

In  arconlance  with  these  traditions  of  English  piety,  when  the 
••Gtidly  Club"  was  formed  at  Oxford,  the  Wesleys  and  its  other 
members  offered  their  first  ministrations  to  the  prisoners  in  the 
Ca^tk^  The  goo«l  work,  once  begun,  was  not  lightly  abandoned. 
For  Mimr  Aears,  Whitfield,  the  Wesleys.  and  their  most  zealous 
followers  prayed,  preached,  and  distributed  aluw  in  all  the  jails, 
bridewells,  and  bedlams  that  came  within  their  circuits:  and  it 
was  only  on  compulsion  that  they  at  length  i!ave  up  this  part  of 
their  mission.  In  the  storm  and  tempt*st  of  their  unpopularity, 
the  (Unirs  even  of  prisons  and  madhouses  were  shut  against  them. 
It  was  then  that  John  Wesley  said:  '*  We  are  forbid  to  go  to 
Newgate  for  fear  of  making  them  wicked,  and  to  Bedlam  for  fear 
of  making  them  mad."  From  that  time,  he  and  his  brother 
Cliarles  discontinueil  their  prison  visitations. 

But  one  of  the  Imnil  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  these  lalnirs  of 
love  and  mercy.  Sarah  Peters,  a  woman  noted  for  the  fer^-ency 
of  her  prayers  and  cliarity,  despite  the  jail-fever  which  was  raging 
in  the  prison,  taking  her  life  in  her  hand,  ministenul,  day  after 
day.  io  the  name  of  God,  to  all  the  poor  wretches  under  st^ntenee 
of  Uemlh,  ttalil  at  length,  when  her  woriL  was  done,  she  sickened 
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and  died.  But  her  mantle  fell  upon,  her  spirit  entered  into,  a 
warmhearted  man,  named  Silas  Told,  by  whom  she  had  been 
accompanied  in  her  visits  to  the  jail.  For  25  years,  he  devoted 
his  energies  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  condemned  malefactors  in 
every  part  of  England. 

In  the  year  1773,  the  same  in  which  Howard  became  high 
sheriff  of  Bedfordshire,  and  entered  upon  his  great  work  of  re- 
forming prisons,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  authorising 
*' the  justices  at  their  quarter^scssions  to  appoint  chaplains  to  their 
jails,''  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  **Thi8,'* 
observes  the  Rev.  Walter  L.  Clay,  in  his  Prison  Chaplain,  a  work 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  foregoing  outline,  ''  this  was  the 
tirst  official  recognition  of  the  fact  that  prisoners  are  within  the 
[tale  of  salvation.''  But,  happily  for  the  honor  of  humanity  and 
the  progress  of  civilization,  it  was  not  the  last.  The  English 
prisons  of  all  grades  are  now  well  supplied  with  chaplains;  men 
of  piety,  character  and  worth;  quite  a  number  of  whom  have 
been  distinguished  by  great  and  shining  abilities. 

In  the  first  aimual  report  of  the  Boi^ton  Prison  Discipline  Society, 
issued  in  1826,  there  is  an  interesting  survey  of  the  then  condition 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  American  prisons,  from  which 
we  condense  the  following  statement: 

In  New  Hampshire,  at  that  tinie  only  $25  a  year  were  appropria- 
ted to  supply  the  state  prison  with  the  means  of  grace,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  prison  had  been,  for  some  yeai-s  previously,  making 
for  the  state  a  clear  profit  of  $1,000  to  $5,000.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  however,  that  the  warden,  Moses  C.  Pilsbury,  caused  the 
iScriptures  to  be  read  to  the  convicts  twice  a  day,  and  himself  cod* 
ducted  the  regular  service  of  the  Sabbath,  when  no  clergyman 
could  be  obtained  for  the  purpose.  In  Vermont,  whose  state  prison 
had  for  five  years  been  almost  self-supporting,  only  $100  were 
appropriated  for  religious  instruction;  the  chapel  had  been  turned 
into  a  weaver's  shop;  only  an  occasional  service  was  held  on  the 
Sabbath;  and  there  was  no  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Is 
Massachusetts,  where  the  state  prison  had,  for  the  2  preceding yeaitt 
yielded  a  clear  revenue,  over  all  expenses,  of  $13,000.  $800  •  jmx 
only  were  devoted  to  the  religious  instruction  of  more  than  800 
convicts.  There  was  only  one  short  service  on  the  Siibbsth,  and 
no  daily  readin^jof  the  Si'riptures  to  the  prisoners;  nordid^ohap- 
lain  perform  any  official  duty  in  the  prison  during  the  wco|c.  IttCoO' 
necticut,  thougha  more  liberal  provision,  in  proportion  to  Jt^  number 
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of  the  ooDvicta,  was  made  for  their  religious  instruction,  the  chaplain 
did  not  reside  in  or  near  the  prison,  and  the  moral  influence  exerted 
over  the  prisoners  is  said  to  have  been  far  from  what  it  should 
have  been.  In  New  York,  the  duties  of  the  chaplain  of  the  state 
prison  in  the  metropolitan  city  were  devolved  upon  Kev.  Mr.  Stan- 
ford, a  man  more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  who  was  also,  at  the 
same  time,  chaplain  of  the  penitentiar)-,  the  bridewell,  the  debtors' 
jail,  the  city  hospital,  and  the  alms-house — four  penal  and  two 
eleemosynary  institutions,  containing  altogether  from  two  thous- 
and to  three  thousand  inmates.  This  venerable  man  was  in  the 
habit  of  preaching  regularly  at  least  ten  seruMms  a  week;  but 
**  what  were  they  among  so  many?''  Neither  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  nor  Virginia,  was  any  provinion  whatever 
made  by  the  state  fi»r  the  moral  and  religious  instructicm  of  her 
convicted  felons.  In  two  of  these  states — New  Jersey  and  Vir- 
ginia— month  after  month  frequently  ptinsed  without  a  religious 
service  of  any  kind;  and  in  the  other  two,  whatever  religious 
invtruction  the  prisoners  received  wan  given  by  lienevolent  indi- 
viduals or  societies;  was  altogether  gratuitous;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
oourse,  was  scanty,  irregular,  and  siunetimes  not  of  the  most  desi- 
rmhie  character. 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  1H2G.  as  fur  as  thisreiH>rt  gives  informa- 
tif*n,  there  was  not  a  rcHident  chaplain  in  any  state  prison  in  th*- 
United  States,  and  the  religious  iiMtruction  imparted  was  for  tbr 
most  part,  reduced  down  to  the  me n^sl  modicum.  Who  ean  Wiui- 
der  that  a  penitentiary  system,  chanicteri8ed  by  an  omission  m> 
fbndaraental,  a  neglect  of  the  means  of  success  so  signal  and  con- 
spicuous, should  have  come,  in  the  end,  to  disastrous  and  inglorious 
fiulare?  Doubtless  there  were  other  elements  in  the  s}'«tem,  tend- 
iag  strai^y  in  the  same  direction;  but  none  more  |>otent  or  fklal 
thaathiiL 

This  melancholy  exposition,  in  the  report  of  182G,  of  the  want 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  the  prisons  of  the  country 
accma  to  have  produced  a  strong  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
to  bare  turned  the  thoughts  of  practical  men  more  intently  to 
tlie  study  of  the  subject,  and  to  have  led  to  eflTorts.  more  or  less 
ezteoaive,  towards  improvement.  The  report  of  the  following 
year  ootitaioed  an  expression  of  opiuion  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  a  nora  oomprehensive  and  thorough  system  of  moral,  religious 
wad  inleUaetiial  instruction  for  prisoners  than  had  hitherto  pre- 
▼aB^d,  oa  the  part  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Dr.  Kuse,  super- 
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intendeut  of  thc'stnte  j^risoii  of  Maine;  Mo8»Ci  Pikbary*,* 
of  the  New  Hampehirc  state  prison;  Mr.  Lynda,  sttperiutendent  of 
Sing  Sing  prison;  Mr.  Powers,  keei>er  of  AttlMm  prtebil;  Mr. 
McLean,  keeper  of' the  state  penitentiary <»f  OhtO|  Mid-Mr.  Fkr* 
soiiSj  keeper  of  the  Virginia  penitentiary^  RetiAMlt  chnpMm, 
through  i>eciiniary  nid  furnished  by  the  prison  dlidpline  aoeiaty, 
w^re-  placed  at  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing,  who§o  labors  ptored 
in- a  high  degree  acceptable  both  to  officers  and  men,  and  very 
profitable  to  the  latter.  In  Auburn,  under  the  ffoperintendeiiee 
of  the  chaplain  and  through  the  co-operation  of  the  stndenta  in 
the  theological  seminary,  a  Sabbath  school  was  instituted  for  young 
convicts,  the  privilege  of  attendance  upon  which  was  embraced 
with  avidity  and  thankfulness.  To  show  how  much  this  privi- 
lege w)is  prized,  the  case  of  a  convict  is  mentioned,  who,  being 
abont  to  to  be  punished  for  some  violation  of  prison  rules,  entreat- 
ed that  any  punishment  might  be  inflicted  on  him  other  than  that 
of  removal  from  t lie  Sunday  school.  To  evince  the  excellent  moral 
influence  exerted  upon  the  convicts  through  this  agency,  a  statie> 
nieiit  is  made  of  the  case  of  a  young  Indian,  naturally  intelligent, 
but  grossly  ignorant,  who,  having  asked  leave  of  his  keeper  to 
speak  to  him,  said  that  he  had  l)een  a  bad  boy,  wonld  lie  and 
steal,  but  had  now  learned  that  such  things  were  wicked,  and  he 
wanted  to  go  to  the  warden,  confess  his  faults,  and  promise  that 
he  would  never  disobey  God  any  more.  At  Sing  Sing,  as  well  as 
at  Auburn,  the  chaplain  not  only  conducted  public  worship  in  the 
chnpcl  on  the  Lord^s  day,  but  read  the  Scriptures  and  offered 
prayer  every  evening,  so  that  the  last  words  heard  by  the  convicts 
before  retiring  to  bed  were  words  of  religious  instruction  and 
consolation. 

'In  the  report  of  the  same  society  for  1828,  still  further  and 
veiy  decided'  progress  is  shown  in  the  right  direction.  In  the 
Maine  prison,  a  chapel  was  erected,  and  a  weekly  Sabbath  service 
instituted  ;  but  no  Sunday  or  evening  school  was  organised,  and 
no  morning  or  evening  prayers,  with  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
introduced.  Vemiont  doubled  her  annual  appropriation,  making 
it  two  hundred  instead  of  one  hundred  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  her  prison  at  Windsor,  with  more  constant  and  ays^ 
tematic  religious  instruction.  Massachusetts  raised  her  appropria- 
tion to  five  hundred  dolhire,  with  the  view  of  procuring  a  chaplain 
vAi^  ahould  devote  his  whole  time  to  official  duty  within  heratate 
priaon.    In  Connecticut,  provision  was  made  for  regular  pablic 
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tcrvicc  on  the  Salibatli,  in  achlitiou  to  daily  reading  of  tbe  scrip- 
tiiroM  nnd  pniycr  l»y  the  wiirden.  In  New  York,  the  leginluture 
uppropniUod  tlin*c>  htindred  doUarn  towanU  tlio  toilury  of  tbe 
cJmplain  at  Sing  Sing;  and  the  venerable  Mr.  Stanford,  now  almost 
an  octogenarian,  continued,  a»  aforetime,  \m  numerouHappoiutmenU 
in  the  humane  and  \yentLl  intftitntions  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
New  Jerm*y,  a  large  room  was  fitted  up  in  the  priMon  for  aehapi*I,aud 
the  members  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  in  the  theologicml 
M*minary  at  Princeton,  by  their  committee,  conducted  religious 
worship  ever}'  Sabbath  during  the  year,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tiouf!!,  always,  at  the  same  time,  di.stributing  tracts  to  the  couvicti», 
and  visiting  and  conversing  with  them  in  their  solitary  cells.  In 
the  Walnut  street  prison,  at  Philadelphia,  public  worship  was 
regularly  kept  up  on  the  Sabbath,  and  a  Hible  class  and  Sunday 
ficlund  Hs  regularly  in/4tructed,  all  by  vidunteer  and  un|mid  lai>or- 
ers.  In  the  Maryland  |M*nitentiary.  the  miniMers  tif  the  Methi>- 
dint  Kpiscopal  church  sui^tained  a  religious  sc*rviiH*  on  the  Lord's 
day,  lM)th  among  the  nmie  and  fenuile  convicts,  once  a  <hiy  ia 
winter  and  twice  in  summer.  In  Ohio,  the  Syuml  of  the  Pre«hy* 
terian  church  appointed  and  »up|H)rted  a  pn*acber  for  the  stale 
priMin  at  Columbus,  the  members  of  the  Synod  contributing  iier* 
minally  the  necessary  means  to  this  end,  as  they  had  no  fund  uimhi 
which  they  could  draw  fi>r  stich  a  pur|N»se.  S(»  much  was  done 
in  1M2H.  und  certainly  it  was  a  great  advance  on  previous  efforta, 
to  pnivide  for  and  communicate  religious  instriK*tion  in  tlie  prisons 
of  the  Tnited  States. 

No  further  notice  is  taken  of  this  subject  in  the  reports  of  tbe 
mwiety.  till  we  come  to  that  of  1H3.3.  From  this  reiK)rt  we  learn 
that  in  almost,  if  not  quite,  all  the  state  prisons  of  tlie  couotrj, 
evL^ry  cell  was  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  whole  Bible  or  the 
New  Testament,  most  commonly  the  former.  It  had  )>ecomo 
almost  as  much  a  matter  of  course  to  see  this  liook  of  IhkAs  lying 
on  the  little  shelf  of  the  solitary  cell,  as  to  sec  tbe  fastening  of 
tbe  tloor  which  set*ured  the  conviet*s  person.  The  Bibles  were, 
in  nearly  every  case,  provided  by  the  state.  Tbe  uniform  testi- 
nir>uy  of  the  wardens  was  that  they  were  much  used  by  tbe  coo- 
victa.  many  of  whom  had  learned  to  read  in  prison,  and  multitmlea 
of  tD«|uiries  were  pro|K>sed  to  the  chaplains  concerning  the  ineaiv 
itkg  of  the  saeted  page.  In  cases  not  a  few,  its  pnugent  truiha 
bad  proved  like  the  tire  and  hammer,  and  what  was  begun  to  ha 
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read,  perhaps,  with  the  design  of  fiading  auitter  for  Cttrfl,  had 
penetrated  the  conscience,  as  a  nail  in  a  safe  place. 

But  the  living  teacher  is  as  necessary  in  a  prison  as  the  inspind 
Tolome.  It  is  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  that  it  has  plaaaad  God 
to  save  them  tliat  believe.  It  is,  therefore,  pleasing  to  ootioe  that 
resident  chaplaincies  had  been  established  in  Y«rmont,  Mam 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  the  District  of  Oo1iimU% 
and  that  in  the  prisons  of  most  of  the  other  states,,  chaplaina  wwe 
employed  to  conduct  religious  services  on  the  Sablwth  for  the 
benefit  of  their  inmates.  And  highly  benefidal  the  labon  of  the 
chaplains  were  found  to  be ;  and  they  were  no  less  acceptable 
than  useful.  The  prisoners  generally  conceived  a  strong  aflfeetion 
for  their  chaplain,  as  their  best  friend  and  counsellor.  Many — 
such  is  the  testimony  of  the  chief  officers — were  morally  reformed 
through  their  faithful  efforts ;  and  some,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
truly  and  savingly  converted.  It  may  be  proper,  and  the  informa- 
tion will  be  interesting  to  some,  to  state,  in  this  comiection,  that 
the  first  resident  chaplain  in  this  country,  the  Rev.  Jared  Owtts, 
was  employed  in  the  Auburn  prison, -N.  Y.  When  that  oflfee  wa^ 
instituted  in  the  state  prison  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Mr.  Cnitk 
received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  the  incumbesL 

From  the  report  of  this  year,  1833,  we  further  learn  that  in  not 
less  than  ten  state  prisons,  Sabbath  schools  had  liecn  organised, 
which  were  represented  ns  flourishing  and  exceedingly  useful. 
So  successful,  indeed,  liad  this  agency  proved,  and  so  much  was  it 
prized  by  inspectors,  officers  and  pi-isoners,  that  a  Sabbath  school 
in  a  prison  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  essential  element  in 
a  good  system  of  prison  discipline.  The  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  prison  Sabbath  schools  was  about  one  hundred,  and  the 
number  of  convicts  receiving  instruction,  fifteen  hundred.  As  to 
Auburn  belongs  the  honor  of  having  had  the  first  reaideiit  ohap* 
lain  in  the  prisons  of  the  United  States,  so  the  first  prison  Sab- 
bath school  was  organized  in  the  state  prison  at  that  place.  This 
was  doubtless  one  of  the  good  results  of  havii^  had  a  resi* 
dent  chaplain;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  any  person,  other  than  one 
of  tried  wisdom  and  prudence,  would  have  been  permittod  by 
the  authorities  to  introduce  into  the  prison  a  system  of  Sabbath 
school  instruction;  but  the  chaplain  was  able  to  do  it,  totheaatis* 
Action  of  all  concerned,  without  violating  any  of  the  prison  ruleSi 
and  to  the  gretit  advantage  of  the  institution  in  all  reqperta. 
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Morning  and  evening  prayers  in  prisons  were  also  first  intro- 
duced at  Auburn,  by  Mr.  Curtis,  while  filling  the  office  of  resident 
chaplain  there;  and  this  excellent  euntom  of  a  daily  service  of 
prayer  was  adopted  in  all  the  prisons  to  which  full  chaplains  were 
a|)pointed.  The  ser\*ice  was  usually  held  in  the  con-idor  of  the  prison, 
in  front  of  the  celli*,  after  the  prisoners  were  locked  up  for  the  night. 
The  voice  of  pniyer»  falling  «»n  the  ear  of  the  convict  in  his  soli- 
tar}*  cell,  was  the  last  sound  of  the  human  voice  heard  by  him  before 
closing  his  eyes  in  Hlee)>;  and  what  influence  ccnild  have  been  more 
|>owcrful  to  reclaim  the  wiunlerer,  to  beget  genuine  repentance  in 
hiH  soul,  and  to  n^store  him  to  a  better  mind  and  a  better  life? 
The  im|>ortanc(*  o(  having  a  resident  chaplain  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  this  practice  was  introduced  in  but  one  prison  where  the 
services  of  such  an  offic<»r  were  not  enjoyed, — that  at  Wethers- 
field,  Conn.,  presided  over  by  the  Pilsburjs — father  and  son  in 
sucx^ession. 

The  sulyect  of  religion  in  prisons  is  again  adverted  to  in  the 
rejMirt  of  183t>.  Copious  extracts  arc  given  from  the  annual 
reports  of  the  inspectoi-s  of  the  eastern  i>enitentiary  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  directors  of  the  state  |H*nitentiary  in  Ohio,  and  the  in- 
si>ectors  of  the  provincial  penitentiary  in  Canada.  These  gentle- 
lueu,  in  strong  and  fon*ible  laiigunge,  urge  upon  their  re8i>ective 
Legislatures  the  great  importance  of  appointing  resident  chaplains 
in  their  several  prisons,  and  point  out  the  many  signal  advantages 
to  be  expected  fnnn  their  lal>ors.  They  allege  that,  as  personal 
reformation,  to  Ih'  permanent,  must  !>e  founded  on  religion,  so  no 
system  of  pris4)n  dis<*ipliiie  can  l>e  effectual,  in  which  ndigicms 
teaching  does  not  form  a  prominent  part;  that  the  depravity  ami 
vice,  found  in  everj*  jail,  has  led  to  an  impresssion,  far  too  general, 
that  moMt  criminals  an*  In^yond  the  rea4*h  of  reformation;  that  a 
fiur  trial  of  this  question  has  l>een  nuule  in  few,  if  any,  prisons: 
that  when  the  nunil>er  of  prisoners  is  considerable,  the  whole  time 
and  attention  of  a  chaplain  should  Ivc  devoted  to  the  dories  of 
that  oflce;  that,  valuable  as  are  the  public  ser\'ices  of  religion, 
their  effect  on  jirisoners  is,  in  general,  but  [mrtial  and  uiisatisfac- 
tor}*;  that  the  lalnirs  of  the  chaplain  should  not,  therefon*,  becon- 
floed  to  the  |>erfonnance  of  social  worship;  that  to  this  should  be 
added  personal  instruction,  in  the  retirement  of  the  i*ell,  or  the 
conversation  of  the  office;  that,  to  this  end.  the  chaplain  should 
be  suthoriaed,  at  his  discretion,  to  take  a  prisoner  aside  and  con- 
fer with  him  in  private,  at  any  time  daring  the  hours  of  labor,  as 
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well  ns  Ht  the  iloor  of  his  cell,  after  the  close  of  his  daily  taak; 
and  that,  finally,  to  insure  the  undivided  and  cheerful  application 
of  his  energies  to  the  uioml  improvement  of  his  charge,  heshoald 
receive  a  salary  liberal  enough  for  the  comfortable  support  of 
himself  and  family,  without  the  necessity  for  recourse  to  other 
employment.  These  M^ise  and  earnest  pleadings  had  the  desired 
eifect.  Full  chaplaincies  were  established  in  the  penitentiaries 
named,  and  werv-  attended  with  the  same  happy  results  as  their 
institution  in  other  prisons. 

The  progress  of  Sabbath  schools  in  prisons,  and  their  great 
utility  and  popularity  among  prisonei*s,  are  also  noticed  in  the 
report  of  1836.  The  formation  of  such  a  school  in  the  peniten- 
tiary of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  recorded,  and  its  flourishing 
state  and  licneficial  results  are  set  forth  in  glowing  terms.  Its 
success  had  far  exceeded  expectation.  At  least,  twenty-five  pris- 
oners, among  whom  were  some  very  unpromising  subjects,  had, 
during  the  two  years  of  its  existence,  learned  to  read,  and  had 
acquired  such  a  mastery  of  the  art  as  to  be  able  to  peruse  the 
Scriptures  with  comfort  and  advantage.  In  this  school,  a  new 
feature  was  introduced,  that  of  employing  the  convicts  themselves 
in  the  work  of  teaching  their  fellow-convicts;  and  the  experiment 
appears  to  have  been  attended  with  entire  success.  The  chaplain 
ren)ark.s  :  *' I  have  been  niateriiilly  aided  in  the  school  by  some 
of  the  prisoners,  who  have  been  selected  by  the  warden  :is  moni- 
tors. They  seem  to  find  a  plejisure  in  imparting  knowkMlge,  and 
I  believe  they  have  been  themselves  materially  benefited  by  the 
exercises.  From  all  my  observation,  since  I  have  ha<l  the  hom^r 
to  serve  the  institution,  I  am  convinced  that  Sabbath  school  io- 
strnelion  in  our  penitentaries,  may  l>e  rendered  one  of  the  morf 
etKeient  aids  in  the  work  of  reformation/^  In  all  the  other  prison 
i^unday  .schools,  large  numbers  of  convicts  were  taught  to  read. 
In  that  of  Auburn  alone,  four  hundred  had,  in  the  course  of  ten 
years,  irained  a  competent  kno\vled<rc  of  this  elementary,  but  im- 
portant science,  who  were  totally  ignorant  of  it  when  committed 
to  the  prison. 

We  will  not.  however,  pursue  this  history  further;  but  will 
come  at  once  to  an  exhibition  of  the  present  status  of  ndigimw 
instruetion  in  the  prisons  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  we 
gathered  it  from  our  personal  observations  and  fnmi  the  d«)Cii- 
m<*nts,  manuscript  and  printed,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  iotixr 
duction  to  this  report. 
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We  \ypfrm  with  Canada.     Much  attnition  is  given  to  the  reli- 
«:i*Mi-»  instniction  of  the  conricts  in  the  provincial  prntitoiitiary  at 
Kiii*r-ton.     The  prison  has  twoeliaplains:  a  itonian  ratholie  prii'M, 
to  niinihter  to  thi*  eathr»lie  popnlalion.  and  a  protestant  paMor.  t(» 
rare  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  tlie  prote.ntaut  cc»nvlets.     We  did 
not  have  the  «rooil  fortune  to  meet  th«»  fornn*r,  thoujrh  we  lieard  a 
*^n(u\  re|mrt  of  liis  lahoi-s:  the  hitter  we  saw  and  became  well  ac- 
•piainted  with;  and  it  is  hut  justice  to  say  that  he  app<»ared  ti»  us 
rmin^ntly  (|Ualiticd  for  his  p<»sition.     Of  his  untirin;r  industry  and 
the  va-^t  amount  of  work  «lon«*  hy  him,  we  can  speak  oidy  in  terms 
of  €*ominen<lation.     Mr.  \fulkins  ha**  been,  for  souje  tifteen  years, 
diMdiar(rin<r  the  duti<'s  of  protectant  chaplain  in  this  prison.     He 
holds,  and  we  fully  a«rre<»  with  him.  that  the  preat  mis^icm  of  peni- 
tentiaries i^  to  improve  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  their 
inmat4*s.  t(»  implant  in  tlu*m  tin*  seeds  and  the  love  of  virtue,  to 
-upply  them  wi  h  motives  to  a  lu-ttiT  life,  and  to  animate  them 
with  hijriMT.  purer,  and  more  go<lly  hopes.     And.  truly,  for  the 
-tate  to  take  these  children  of  many  races — these  cmtcasts  of  many 
nations — these  drlin<pients  of  many  creeds;  often  diseased  in  hody 
and  always  disordered  in  their  morul   powers;   ignorant  in  all 
things,   hut  especially  ignonmt  of  religion:    vitiated,    deprived, 
fallen  and  stained  with  guilt — and  to  seek,  b}*  wise  and  patient 
eflnrt8,  to  oven*ome  their  ignonuice,  to  n*pre?s  their  evil  nature, 
to  im|>art  habitd  o(  industry,  to  instil  right  principles,  and  to  sur- 
mun<l  them  continually  with  agencies  and  influences  adapted  to 
make  them  wiser  an<l  better  men:  this  is  a  puqwse  and  a  labor, 
whi>M»  grandeur  and  nobility  it  would  be  ditHcult  to  exaggerate. 
An  observation  and  cxiH^rience.  extending  through  fifteen  years, 
liave  ctinvinced  Mr.  Mulkins  that  this  exalted  design — the  noblest 
that  a  state  can  entertam  towards  its  fallen  and  oflTeinling  children-^ 
may.  5n  a  great  degree,  be  accomplished;  but  only  an  it  isacknow- 
hdgrd  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  iniprisonnient,  and  all  other  things 
ara  made  sul>ordinate  and  subservient  to  it. 

The  convicts  attcml  a  <laily  ser\-ice  in  the  chapel.  Mhere  a  p<»r- 
tion  of  seripture  i-  read,  confe-v'^ion  of  sin  made,  and  pniyer  •  tlercil 
to  Ctod  for  his  favor  and  blessing.  Tw(»  publie  ndigiims  services 
arr  bid«l  on  thr  I^>rd's  day.  and  erne  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 
immediately  after  dinner,  at  each  of  which  a  sennon  is  i>reacheil. 
At  none  of  then*  ser\'iees  is  there  any  singing,  which,  in  our  opiuiiui^ 
19  a  preat  defect,  and  much  abridges  their  utility.  Every  protf^t- 
aiit  prisoner  i»  pn>vide«l  with  n  copy  of  the  scriptures,  and  noveral 
[Amm.  Ho.  35.J  13 
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religious  tracts  and  o^e  religious  book  are  auppliedio  wdh^  Mmthly. 
These  are  much  read  by  the  prisoners.  Many  have  rawl  the  Bible 
through  several  times,  others  once,  and  some  only  portioiu  of  it 
Some  have  committed  to  memory,  of  course  of  their  own  free 
choice,  entire  books  of  the  Bible,  others  whole  chapters.  Some 
can  repeat  many  of  the  psalms;  some  the  entire  litany  and  moat  of 
the  morning  prayers;  and  scores  have  leanied  by  heart  the  whole 
catechism.  The  convicts  are  also  taught  short  prayen,  that  they 
may  offer  them  up,  night  and  morning,  privately  in  their  oellc 

There  is  no  Sunday  school.  We  think  that  one  of  the  pablio 
services  of  the  Sabbath  might  be  profitably  replaced  by  such  a 
school. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the  con- 
vict women.  They  spend  a  part  of  each  day  in  reading  the  Bible 
lind  religious  books.  They  have  religious  worship  twice  a  day. 
They  attend  the  two  religious  services  of  the  Sabbath,  and  onoe 
during  the  week  are  visited,  exhorted  and  prayed  with,  by  a  vol- 
unteer female  worker.  No  available  means  to  reclaim  and  reform 
them  seem  neglected. 

In  giving  personal  religious  instruction  to  the  convicts,  Mr. 
Mulkins  is  indefatigable.  He  sends  for  each  convict  under  hli 
care  once  a  month;  talks  with  him  privately;  teaches  him  his 
catechism:  inquires  into  his  religious  state;  gives  him  advice 
/suited  to  his  case;  exhorts  and  encourages  him  to  reform;  explains 
to  him  his  special  duties  as  a  convict,  and  his  general  duties  as  a 
man;  seeks  to  remove  irritation  from  his  mind;  studies  the  best 
mode  of  reaching  his  heart;  and  at  the  close  of  the  interview 
makes  a  brief  record  of  it  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  He 
also  visits  the  sick  to  converse  and  pray  with  them,  always  weekly, 
^^en  daily."  Vv'e  did  not  wonder,  no  one  can  wonder,  at  a  remuk 
made  by  him,  that  it  is  too  much  labor  for  one  man.  There  is 
scarcely  a  convict,  ho  says,  who  is  not  pleased  with  these  iuter- 
views:  and  even  those  who  may  not  be  religiously  improved  by 
them,  arc  yet  softened  in  their  temper,  and  made  morally  better. 

It  has  ever  been  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mulkins  (so  he  avers)  tbit 
a  congregation  in  pris^on  should  be  managed,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
the  same  way  as  any  other;  and  that,  as  religious  improvement  is 
the  end  in  view,  its  members  should  have  the  same  means  of  grace 
as  those  enjoyed  by  other  congregations.  Hence,  since  the  year 
18G0,  he  has  regularly  administered  the  communion  to  such  pris* 
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otUTs  B»  desired  it,  gave  evidcucc  of  true  penitence,  and  appeared 
pro|>erly  prepared  by  religious  knowledge  and  experience. 

A  pood  iclea  may  }h\  obtained  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  (he 
ehapluin'H  duties,  a8  well  as  of  the  ordorly  manner  in  whirh  he 
dischargcH  them,  from  the  following  enumeration  of  the  record 
IkjoIch  kept  by  him:  1.  A  daily  journal  of  all  items  of  duty  done; 
2.  A  register,  containing  the  jM^rsonal  history  of  each  convict;  3. 
A  n^conl  of  monthly  religious  conversations  with  prisoners;  4.  A 
communicants*  book,  in  which  are  rtnrorded  the  monthly  conversa- 
tions with  (*ommunicimts  and  with  others  who  desire  to  bei*ome 
such:  5.  An  index,  in  which  are  entered,  in  alphabetical  order, 
tlie  nanio  and  registered  number  of  each  protestant  convict  re- 
eeivod.  and  of  all  removals  as  they  occur;  (>.  A  directory  of  the 
convict  population,  showing  the  cells  in  which  each  is  kept,  and 
all  the  changes  of  location  which  are  made  from  time  to  time:  7.  A. 
hospital  book,  in  which  are  i»ntore<l  the  names  of  the  sick  and  the 
visits  made  to  them  for  religious  conversation  and  prayer;  H.  A 
register  of  the  convict  women,  an<l  of  the  monthly  religious  <«on- 
versations  held  with  them;  ih  A  catalogue  of  the  religious  library: 
10.  A  register,  in  which  is  entered  monthly,  the  name  of  any 
book  which  may  have  lieen  given  out  to  a  convict,  together  with 
the  fact  of  its  retuni. 

From  the  above  statement  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  the  grt»at 
amount  and  variety  of  work  done  by  this  devoted  and  faithful 
man:  work  as  l>eneticent  in  its  effects  as  it  must  be  exhausting  in 
Its  ])erformance. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  religious  influence  pervading  this  prison 
constitutes  one  of  its  most  marked  and  pleasing  characteristics. 
The  undersigned  have,  also,  noticed  with  pleasure  the  strongly 
religious  tone  nmning  through  the  annual  reports  of  tlie 
in»i>eetors.  These  gentlemen  hold  the  opinion,  decidedly,  that 
all  measures  for  the  reformation  of  criminals  will  prove  uuavail- 
log.  except  such  as  are  bascil  upon  religion,  and  go  hand  in  hand 
with  it.  They  believe  it  to  be  useless  to  multiply  punishments 
and  refonnatorj'  agencies,  unless  the  heart  is  loucheil,  and  the 
conActence  enlightened  and  invigorated.  It  is  moral  discipline. 
to  which,  almve  and  before  all  other  mean<i,  the  insjiectors  dinnrt 
their  rbief  attention,  and  bend  their  most  dilligent  eflforts.  They 
gladly  and  cordially  co-operate  with  the  chaplains,  and  do  all  they 
can  to  aid  them  in  their  high  and  holy  mission. 

On  an  average,  about  two-thirds  of  the  convicts  attend  u|>on 
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the  minifitiy  of  the  protestapt  chaplain,  and  the'  remaining  third 
upon  that  of  the  catholic  chaplain.  Each  of  these  officers  has  a 
chapel,  appropriately  iQtted  up  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of 
his  own  church,  and  having  scats  for  the  women  apart  from  those 
of  the  men.  The  chaplains  are  expected  to  be  present  •  dai^  in 
their  respective  offices,  that  they  may  give  attention  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  convicts  severally  under  their  charge.  They  niay 
summon  any  prisoner  at  any  hour  of  the  day  from  any  part  of  the 
premises  for  the  purpose  of  holding  religious  conversation  with  him. 
It  is  made  their  duty  to  give  especial  attention  to  the  sick. 

Of  the  state  prisons  in  the  United  States  visited  by  us,  those 
of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin 
have  resident  chaplains,  most  of  whom  have  offices  in  their  respec- 
tive prisons^  and  devote  their  whole  time  to  their  appropriate 
work;  while  Vermont,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Illinois,  are  without  thii 
advantage.  Two  of  these  last  named  states — ^Delaware  and 
West  Virginia — as  already  stated,  have  no  state  penitentiaries, 
but  imprison  their  felons  in  the  county  jails  of  New  Castle  and 
Wheeling.  What  their  arrangements  may  be  (if  they  have  any) 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  their  prisoners,  we  are  unable  to 
say.  In  the  Maryland  state  prison,  an  excellent  and  devoted  lay- 
man, a  volunteer  worker — Mr.  Wisong — holds  a  Sabbath  school 
each  Lord's  day,  and,  we  believe,  a  public  service  in  connection 
with  it,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  prisoners.  In  the  state  peni- 
tentiary at  Joliet,  Illinois,  a  worthy  Methodist  clergyman,  whe 
resides  in  another  part  of  the  state,  is  employed,  at  a  moderate 
salary,  to  preach  to  the  convicts  on  the  Sabbath;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  coui-sc,  he  can  perform  little  psistoral  labor,  which,  after  all,  is 
the  most  important  and  the  most  telling.  The  other  five  prisons 
jiamed — to  wit,  Vermont,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Kentucky  and 
Missouri — have  stated  preaching  on  the  Sabbath,  either  from  the 
several  pastors  in  rotation,  or  from  a  single  pastor,  resident  in 
their  several  localities:  but  not  much  service  bevond  this  is  or 
can  be  given  by  these  partial  chaplains  in  behalf  the  urisoner». 

Sabbath-schools  arc  found  in  the  prisons  of  Connecticut,  North- 
ern Indiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Michigan. 
Ohio,  Rhode  Island  and  New  York,  with  the  exception  of  the  male 
prison  at  Sing  ^ing  ;  and  in  Vermont,  a  Bible-class  is  held  on  a 
week  day.    In  the  prison  of  Northern  Indiana  and  the  femaW 
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prison  at  Sing  Sing,  the  8ahba(h-school  is  attended  l)y  the  whole 
iKMly  of  conviet«.     In  the  other  pmons  named,  the  u^gc  na  to 
attendani'C  varies.     In  some,  all  prisoners  are  admitted   to  the 
privileges  of  the  school,  who  desire  it ;   in  others,  a  selection  is 
made  of  the  more  worthy,  particularly  among  those  who  most 
tHH*il  and   are  most   likely  to  he  profited  hy  such   instnicticm. 
WlHTcvcr  a  prison  ha^  a  re^ident  chaplain,  it  is  a  uniform  rule 
thnt  In*  acts  as  suiKTintcndent ;  hut  in  the  female  prison  at  Sing 
Sing,  that  duty  is  |K'rfonned  by  the  matron.     In  most  of  the  Sun- 
day-schools, the  superintendent  is  aided  by  other  officers  of  the 
institutions,  even  in  s<mie  instances  by  the  wardens,  who  act  as 
teachers  of  classes,  and  generally  also  by  volunteer  lalxirers  from 
outside.     Without  having  exact  data  for  the  Matement,  the  best 
judgment  we  can  form  fnmi  facts  within  our  knowledge  is,  that 
from  l,/>(>0  to  2,000  convicts  in  our  various  state  penitentiaries  are 
receiving  instruction  from  some   200   teachers  in  the  Sabbath- 
schofd.     The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  authorities  is,  that  tbe 
prisoners,  as  a  gencnd  thinji^,  are  nmch  interested  in  the  exercibcs 
of  their  school,  and  that  not  a  few  are  making  commendable  pro- 
gress in  religious  knowledge.     The  following  statement  of  the 
Kev.  Joseph  A.  Canfield,  chaplain  and  sui>erintendent  of  the  Sun- 
duy-M^hool  in  Clinton  pri.s(»n.  N.  Y..  may  serve  as  a  sjiecimen.    Ho 
►ay.H  :  •*0>nvicts  who  attend  the  Sunday-school  manifest  a  good 
drgree  of  interest   therein.     After   prayer   and    singing,   I    first 
examine  the  prisoners  on  two  general  (jueMions  that  have  been 
givt'U  out  the  previous  s:ib)»ath,  to  be  answered  from  the   Bible 
[micIi  an.  What  is  the  Bible  testimony  concerning  stealing,  profane 
►wi-ariiig.  Sabbath  observance,  repentance,  faith,  4c.,  &c.?J     So 
much  interest  is  taken  in  this  exercise  that  sometimes  the  whole 
time  is  taken  up  with  scriptuit^  citations  and  discussions  growing 
out  <»f  the  i|uestions  proposed.     After  these  questions  are  disposed 
of  and  the  general  exercise  is  thus  closed,  the  convicts  recite  in 
clas'^'s  to  their  respective  teachers,  using  for  this   purpose  Dr. 
Clark's  Questions  on  the  Heroes  of  the  Bible.     I  have  no  doubt, 
in  fact  I  feel  the  stn)ngest  conviction,  that  the  school  is  highly 
tK*tieficial  to  those  wlio  attend  it.     A  growing  knowledge  of  and 
int4*n*At  in  the  scriptures  is  most  evidently  the  result ;  for  proof 
of  which  I  may  stale  the  fact  that  I  not  unfretjuently  receive  calls 
from  convicts  during  tbe  week,  who  desire  religious  conversation, 
which  de*ire  has  l>e€n  excited  by  attendance  on  the  Sabbath-school. 
I  have  known  the  interest  of  more  than  one  convict  in  religions 
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inquiries  excited  to  such  a  degree  that  they  hare  read  through  the 
whole  of  Dwight's  Theology,  an  achieyement  not  often,  periiaps, 
accomplished  by  laymen  outside  of  prifion  walls." 

In  the  state  prison  of  Massachusetts,  a  daily  religioiia  aerrioe  ia 
held  in  the  chapel  immediately  after  breakfast,  consisting  of  read* 
ing  the  scriptures,  singing,  prayer,  and  brief  comments  of  oxhorta* 
tions  at  the  option  of  the  chaplain.  Similar  services  are  held  ia 
the  Connecticut  state  prison  both  morning  and  evening.  lo  both 
these  penitentiaries,  the  effect  of  this  daily  service  of  pmjer  and 
worship  on  the  convicts  was  repoited  to  us  as  tnnquilisiiig  and 
quieting  in  a  high  degree  ;  the  beneficial  influence  of  it  bbing  felt 
throughout  the  entire  day.  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  state 
that  these  are  the  only  prisons  visited  by  us,  and,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  only  ones  in  the  United  States,  in  which  there  are  regu- 
lar week,  day  services  of  a  religious  character. 

In  all  the  state  prisons  which  we  visited  in  the  United  States, 
one  public  service  is  held  on  the  Lord's  day,  at  which  a  sermon  is 
preached.  In  some  a  second  service  is  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  female  prisoners,  and  a  third  for  that  of  the  sick  in  the 
hospital.  On  all  occasions  of  this  kind,  the  singing  of  hymns  forms 
a  part  of  the  worship,  and  in  this  the  convicts  very  geoerally 
upitc.  It  happens,  also,  oftcuer  than  otherwise,  that  there  is  a 
regular  prison  choir  composed  of  convicts,  varying  hi  number  from 
a  half  dozen  to  sixteen,  and  a  raelodeon  as  well,  which  is  usually 
played  by  a  prisoner.  There  is  a  uniform  testimony  on  the  part 
of  the  prison  chaplains  to  the  softening,  soothing,  humanizing 
influence  of  sacred  song  on  these  fallen  men  and  women.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  singing  is  a  part  of  religious  worship,  which 
is  eminently  adapted  to  calm  the  passions  and  to  awaken  good 
feelings.  It  has  been  noticed  that  prisoners  have  often  been 
deeply  affected  by  it,  owing  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  it  bas 
revived  thoughts  and  emotions  that  had  long  been  dormant.  The 
Bev.  Mr.  England,  formerly  chaplain  of  the  juvenile  prison  at 
Parkhurst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  once  remarked  to  Mr.  F.  Hill, 
that  the  first  symptom  of  a  boy's  improvement  was  his  beginning 
to  join  in  the  singing,  which  at  that  prison  is  said  to  be  remariu- 
bly  good. 

The  Lord's  supper  is  never  administered  in  any  of  our  state 
prisons,  but  baptism  is,  occasionally,  in  a  few ;  as  in  those  of  Ohia 
Vermont,  Wisconsin,  and  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Luckey  in  Sing  Sing. 
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vfhWe  be  oflicwtcd  there  aa  chaplain  ;  how  this  may  be  under  hiH 
succeMnor,  we  arc  not  informed. 

A  convieta'  prayer  meeting  wan  e^tablifthed  by  the  Rev.  John 
Luekey,  chaplain,  in  the  male  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  in  September, 
IX(\2.  At  first,  it  was  held  once  a  fortnight,  but  has  since  .lK»en 
changed  to  a  weekly  Hervice.  A  similar  meeting  was  al-^o  organ- 
izi'd  in  the  female  prison  in  18G2,  whieh  wa/»  atten<le<I  weekly 
from  the  start.  Both  these  meetings  have  continued  in  the  pre- 
sent time,  l>eing  held  every  Wednesday  afternoon  for  one  hour. 
In  the  female  prison,  all  go  who  wish;  but  in  that  of  the  men,  no 
convict  can  join  the  meeting  as  a  member  but  by  {>ermi!s«<ion  of  the 
chaplain;  nor  can  a  member  attend  any  particular  meeting,  unless 
he  has  completed  his  task  for  the  day.  One  of  your  commission- 
ers  has,  upon  several  different  occasions,  attended  these  meetings. 
After  his  tirht  attendance,  he  published,  in  a  religious  newspaper, 
under  date  of  October  4,  18G2,  some  account  of  the  j*ervice,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  extract:  *•  The  meeting  last  Monday, 
was  the  third  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  prison.  So  far,  every- 
thing has  gone  on  satisfactorily.  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  attended 
a  religious  ser^'ice  more  solemn,  interesting  or  touching.  Some 
thirty  or  more  convicts  gathered  in  the  chai>el,  and  siH*nt  an  hour 
together  in  prayer  and  religious  conference.  The  chaplain  pre- 
si<h*d,  and  took  the  general  direction  of  the  meeting;  but  the 
prayers  and  addresses  were  made  by  the  prisoners.  Considering 
the  character  and  culture,  or  rather  want  of  culture,  of  the  persons 
offering  them,  they  were  quite  remarkable.  A  portion  of  scrip- 
ture was  read,  and  probably  a  half  dozen  short  prayers  were 
offered,  and  as  many  brief  addresses  made,  interspers*  d  with  the 
singing  of  hymns.  They  were  <Iirect,  simple,  eame*«t,  fervent. 
Some  of  them  gave  evidence  of  deep  emotion.  Several  of  tile 
<^Dvicts  who  si>okc  mentioned  that  their  attention  had  but  recently 
l»een  turned  to  the  subject  of  |>ersonal  religion.  A  marked  |>ecu- 
liartCy  of  the  prayers  was,  that,  in  almost  every  instance,  confcf** 
sion  was  made  in  the  first  )>erson  singular.  A  convict  who  was 
unable  to  be  present,  sent  in  a  request  for  the  prayers  of  bis 
fellow-prisoners;  and  the  petitions  offered  for  htm  were  singularly 
fervent  and  importunate.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  man  to 
read  the  heart;  but  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  meeting  were 
significant  of  sincerity  in  those  who  took  part  in  it.  Religion, 
the  intercuts  of  the  soul  and  of  immortality,  seemed  to  be  a  reality 
with  tliem;  teemed,  indeed,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  be  everythinj^. 
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The  hour  spent  in  the  convicts*  prayer  meeting,  was  troly  tfn  hoar 
of  most  intense  interest,  and  has  left  a  reoord  upon  the  memory 
that  nothing  can  ever  efface/'  The  average  attendanoe  has 
greatly  increased  since  the  date  of  the  above  eztraety  and 
has  often  been  as  high  as  fifty  or  sixty.  The  ohapUdn  sob> 
mitted.the  minutes  of  these  mel^tings  to  our  inspection.  One 
of  the  entries  is  in  these  words:  "Only  about  one-third  of 
those  whom  we  have  admitted  to  our  prayer  meetings  are,  in  my 
opinion,  thoroughly  changed  in  heart.  The  remainder  are  sen* 
ously  inclined /or  the  present.  If  they  fall  out  by  the  way,  which, 
under  their  peculiar  disadvantages,  would  not  surprise  us,  the 
present  restraint^  which  this  connection  imposes,  improves  the  dis- 
cipline, and  is  therefore  a  decided  benefit"  Another  record  is 
this :  *'  The  son  of  one  of  our  ministers,  who  lias  been  a  great  grief 
to  his  pious  friends,  was  specially  wrought  upon."  A  subsequent 
minute,  referring  to  the  same  case,  is  in  the  follbwing  words : 

«<Poor was  mcmt  deeply  affected  with  a  sense  of  his  sins. 

He  is  a  son,  the  only  son  of  a  minister.  May  be  soon  find  relie£" 
At  another  time  the  chaplain  makes  this  entry :  ''  I  am  satisfied 
that,  in  the  main,  the  object  of  those  who  attend  this  meeting  is 
spiritual  benefit  But,  oh  I  how  frail  and  ignorant  tJiey  are! 
Consequently,  we  hope  with  much  trembling."  After  the  25th 
meeting,  he  says;  *' Neither  on  this  or  any  former  occasion  wa< 
there  an  attempt  made  at  private  communication.  In  fact,  I  never 
attended  any  social  meetings  more  silent,  orderly,  ai)d  apparently 
devout  than  these  convict  prayer  meetings  have  been.''  Many 
letters  have  l»een  received  from  convicts,  who  had  been  memben 
of  the  meeting,  since  their  discharge — some  addressed  to  the  chip* 
Iain,  some  to  brother  convicts,  and  others  to  the  meeting  itselC 
Thet»e  letters  were  also  placed  in  our  hands  for  inspection.  We 
could  wish  that  our  limits  would  permit  extracts.  The  spirit  of 
|)euitence,  humility,  faith,  prayer,  resolution,  and  apparent  sui- 
cerity,  which  breathes  through  these  effusions  of  the  heart,  could 
then  be  seen  by  all.  The  present  chaplain,  Bev.  J.  K  Smith, 
informs  us  that  the  **  convicts'  prayer  meeting,"  according  to  the 
testimony  of  prisoners  who  have  known  it  from  the  start,  is  more 
largely  attended  than  ever  before,  and  that  there  is  more  religious 
interest  among  the  convicts  than  has  hei*etofore  been -known. 

Subsequently  to  our  visit,  a  convicts'  prayer  meeting  was  also 
established  in  the  Massachusetts  state  prison  by  the  Bev.  G.  J* 
Carleton,  chaplain;  in  reference  to  which,  in  his  annual  report, 
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under  date  of  October  1,  I860,  he  Iiold^  the  following  langunjre: 
••  For  some  time  there  were  interesting  pniyer  meetings  among  the 
ronvii'tn,  which  were  carried  on  with  nnich  eaniestnes.H  and  zeal. 
Stinie  outsidern,  who  occasicinally  were  pn^fMMit,  expressed  not  only 
much  pleasure  hut  a»tonii^hment  at  the  manner  in  which  the  men 
wcnild  pruy,  exhort  and  ^ing.     Indeed,  the  prayer  meetings  here 
have  been  as  aldy  sustained  as  the  chaplain  or  any  one  else  would 
find  outside  the  walls.     Perhaps  it  may  he  deemed  that  this  is 
stating  the  matter  strongly,  and  too  strongly.     However,  facts  will 
prove  the  statement  correct.     Ministers  who  have  been  here  will 
.nay  that  they  have  heard  as  appropriate  exhortations,  intelligent 
remarks,  fluent  pniyers,  animated  ringing,   kc,  as  in  any  other 
place.     These  meetings  were  held  on  the  Lord*s  day  morning  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  were  highly  prized  by  those  who  attended  them; 
but  they  had  to  be  given  up,  though  with  much  rt»gret,  lH*cause 
the  officers  could  not,   with  any  convenience,   be  present  to  let 
them  out  from  their  cells  to  go  to  the  cha]>el.     The  officers  are  so 
cdnfiued  through  the  week,  that  it  is  hard  to  ask  any  extra  duty 
of  them  on  the  I>ord*s  day.     It  would  not  Se  fair  to  urge  it,  and 
I  could  not  in  conscience  do  so;  and  the  thanks  of  the  chaplain 
and  the  men  who  attended  the  prayer  meeting  are  here  expressed 
to  them  for  the  twenty-tive  mornings  they  did  give  their  services. 
But  why  not  have  pniyer  meetings  on  a  week  day?     I  should  l>e 
verj-  glad  to  have  them,  and  perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  such 
w  ill  be  the  ciiM'i  though  the  contractors,  of  course.  Iced  that  the 
time  of  the  men  through  the  week  is  theirs,  and  whatever  time  is 
taken  for  a  prayer  meeting  is  so  much  time  taken  from  them,  and 
might  be  considered  as  lost.     It  is  doubted,  however,  whether 
time  taken  for  such  a  purpose  would  bo  altogether  lost,  even  as 
far  as  the  contractors  are  concerned.     Might  not  the  good  the  men 
would  receive  more  than  compensate   them?     Might  it  not  be 
made  manifest  in  grt^atcr  diligence  and  thoroughnei»s  in  their  work, 
and  the  more  cheerful  promptitude  with  which  the  work  would 
tie  i>erformed?     Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  chaplain  should 
})€  privileged  to  have  the  men  whenever  he  might  want  them  for 
a  prayer  meeting  or  any  other  religious  meeting,  and  tliat  nothing 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  his  way  to  prevent  him  from  preach- 
ing and  praying  and  laboring  just  as  much  as  he  pleases,  to  do 
them  go<id."     We  quite  concur  in  the  view  expn»ss>ed  in  tlH»  closing 
j^nteucea  of  the  above  extract,  provided  the  chaplains  are  men  of 
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jadgment  and  discretion;  and  certainly  none  others «lioo1d  hewgl^ 
pointed,  or  if  appointed,  retained. 

There  appears  to  have  been,  many  years  ago,  a  cotnrictii^  pmyer 
meeting  in  the  state  penitentiary  of  Ohio,  but  it  has  long  ainoo 
been  given  up.  The  present  chaplain  says:  *'I  do  not  know  with 
what  results  it  was  attended."  Beyond  what- is  related  above,  we 
know  of  no  meetings  of  the  kind  organized,  or  of  attemptit  to 
organize  such,  in  any  of  the  prisons  of  America.  The  results  al 
Sing  Sing  and  Charleston  are  certainly  such  as  to  enoourage  effiirts 
in  that  direction:  but  they  should  be  prudently  made,  and  only 
when  there  is  a  manifest  call  for  such  meetings  on  the  part  of  the 
convicts  themselves. 

With  much  uniformity,  though  not  with  entire  unanimity,  the 
officers  attest  the  interest  and  pleasure  manifested  by  the  convicts 
in  the  religious  services  which  they  are  required  to  attend,  and  the 
beneficial  results  attending  these  services.  '*  Their  influence  is 
good,  very  good,"  is  the  general  testimony.  Dr.  Campbell,  how- 
ever, of  the  Western  penitentiary.  Pa.,  says  of  the  convicts  in  thai 
prison :  '*  They  listen  more  for  the  sake  of  a  change  than  because 
they  feel  interested."  Mr.  Buckmaster,  of  the  Illinois  state  peni- 
tentiary, declared,  unequivocally,  that  he  had  never  known*  any 
beneficial  results  from  the  labors  of  a  chaplain  there,  and  seemed 
to  think  such  an  officer  quite  a  useless  and  impertinent  appendage 
to  a  penal  institution. 

The  chaplain  at  Sing  Sing  prison,  N.  Y.,  holds  a  short  service 
in  the  male  hospital  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  every  Sablmth 
morning,  and  occasinimlly  in  the  female  hospital;  and  both  in 
Sing  Sing  and  the  other  state  prisons  of  New  York,  the  sick  and 
dying  receive  daily  visits  from  their  religions  teachers,  by  whom 
they  are  instructed,  warned,  encouraged,  prayed  with  and  consoled, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  their  several  cases.  Like  services 
are  rendered  to  the  same  class,  though  possibly  not  in  all  cases 
with  equal  frequency,  by  most  if  not  all  of  the  resident  chaplains 
in  the  prisons  of  the  other  states.  These  ministrations  are,  for 
the  most  part,  exceedingly  acceptable  and  often  highly  useful  to 
the  persons  who  arc  made  the  subjects  of  them.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  class  of  duties  is  performed  and 
received,  we  offer  the  following  extract  from  the  last  report  of  the 
Kov.  Mr.  Carleton:  *' In  visiting,  conversing  and  praying  with 
the  sick  in  the  hospital,  the  chaplain  has  been  much  encouraged. 
He  has  enjoyed  some  very  delightful  seasons  with  those  who  were 
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tlrawiu)/  nigh  unto  the  grave,  anil  who  went  down  into  the  valley 
of  llie  .shadow  of  death  fearing  no  evil,  dying  in  the  faith  of  the 
gotfpel,  and  going  homo  to  glory.  One  man,  who  Imd  hren  con- 
fined for  a  hnig  »eiu»on  with  pnhnonary  diHuaiie,  exhihited  the  mo^ 
UKH'k  and  uneomplaining  spirit.  Indeed,  ho  wa^  «o  patient,  re- 
sigiKil  and  pleaiumt  withal,  that  no  one  could  be  with  him  for  any 
length  t>f  time  without  a  feeling  of  affeetion  and  sympathy  fur 
him.  He  did  not  de?<irc  to  tttay  in  thin  world.  He  wiw  not  <mly 
willing  to  die,  hut  desirous  of  disparting  to  ho  with  Christ.  But 
a  few  hours  liefore  he  breathed  his  last,  he  said  to  me,  with  much 
animaticm  and  emphasis,  *I  don't  want  to  stay  here  any  longer, 
rd  nnieli  nithcr  go.  I  want  to  see  Jesus.  Chaplain,  if  I  eould 
live  many  years,  and  liave  the  riches  mid  the  honors  and  the 
pleasures  of  this  world,  IM  rather  go  now  and  l>e  with  Jesus.* 
And  Ml  he  fell  asleep  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan,  trusting  in 
Ji'?«UN,  and  I  belive  h:is  gont*  to  be  with  Jesus  in  cme  of  thi>so 
mansions  of  which  He  siiid  there  wrre  many  in  His  Fathers  housi\ 
When  this  man  was  dying,  death  did  not  look  to  him  as  the  grim 
king  of  terrors  (which  some  |K»ople  si>eakof)  to  frighten,  to 
alarm:  but  rather  as  a  frien<l,  to  lead  him  from  a  world  of  sorrow 
and  sin  to  one  of  joy  and  hcdiness.** 

A>  regards  the  disposition  made  of  the  Inidies  of  deceased  pri- 
MUiers.  the  general  rule  in  all  state  prisons  is  to  ncifify  friends, 
whrnuver  it  is  practicable.  eiiluT  of  tlM»ir  death  or  its  near 
appri>ach:  and  the  remains  are  always  surn^ndertMl  to  them  for 
removal,  if  they  desire  it.  When  not  so  reclaimed,  they  are  usually 
iutcrn-d  in  a  burying  ground  within  the  prison  premtsivH.  tiMUigh 
sometimes  the  place  of  sepulture  is  in  some  cemetery  outside. 
All  thin  iti  tui  it  should  be.  But  we  arc  pained  to  rt^iort,  and  we 
cannot  but  regartl  it  a«  a  scandal  to  our  civilization,  that  in  verj* 
many  of  the  prisons  visited  by  us,  certainly  not  less  than  one-half, 
and  pndiably  more,  no  funeral  servic*e  whatever  is  i>erformed  over 
the  b<Mlii*d  of  deceased  convicts,  but  the  burial  of  dogs  is  awartled 
to  ihrni.  When  a  convict  dies,  and  is  to  be  buried  in  the  prison 
of  Ma*^sachusetts,  the  whole  body  of  convicts  are  assi*mbled  in  the 
eliajicl.  and  a  regular  funeral  service  is  held,  consisting  of  trading 
the  '♦criptures,  a  suitable  aiblress  and  prayer.  Wo  l>elieve  the 
saiue  is  true  in  res|>ect  to  the  prisons  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut  and  Vermont,  but  we  think  nowhere  else.  In  i1int<m 
pri*ou,  New  York,  there  is  a  buriail  sei*vice,  attended  by  all  the 
meo  l>elongtiig  to  the  gang  or  company  to  which  the  deceased  waa 
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attached.  The  chaplain  reads  a  portion  of  «snptQre,  mskesa  short 
address,  offers  an  appropriate  prayer,  and  attends  the  body  to  the 
grave.  At  Sing  Sing,  the  chaplain  condoots  a  bnrial  senrioe, 
which,  however,  is  attended  by  only  two  guards  and  four  oonvidB, 
with  occasionally  some  of  the  other  oflkcrs.  At  the  pnblic  serriee 
of  the  following  Sabbath,  the  fact  of  the  death  and  the  cireum- 
stances  attending  it  are  stated  in  the  chapel,  and  the  event  is 
always  made  the  occasion  either  of  brief  practical  remarks  or  of  a 
regular  funeral  sermon.  These  things  are  well  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  convicts  are  men,  though  fallen,  and  we  are  a  christian  peo- 
ple. Our  conviction,  therefore,  is,  that  we  shouM  accord  to  them, 
when  they,  die,  the  burial  of  other  men,  and  that  nothing  short  of 
thb  will  meet  the  demand  of  a  christian  civilisation.  All  their 
prison  comrades  should  be  assembled  in  the  usual  place  of  public 
I'ellgious  worship,  and  instruction,  warning  and  exhortation  given 
them,  suited  to  the  occasion. 

In  all  our  state  prisons,  a  copy  of  the  Bible  is  supplied  toevcij 
prisoner  who  is  willing  to  receive  it.  In  a  few  instances  it  if 
i-efused;  but  even  in  such  cases  it  not  unfrequently  happens  thit 
pi-isouers  who  at  first,  refused,  afterwards  change  their  minds  sad 
ask  for  what  they  had  previously  declined.  In  most  of  the  prisoMi 
hymn  books  are  also  furnished  to  all  the  inmates,  and  in  verj 
many,  prayer  books  to  such  as  desire  them.  In  the  case  of  two 
or  three  prisons,  the  answers  given  to  our  intorrogotary  wew, 
**few  read  the  Bible  with  interest;"  **it  is  not  much  read  for 
good,"  and  tlic  like.  As  a  general  thing,  however,  the  rosponses 
were  of  quite  a  different  character.  The  common  testimony  i<. 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners — ^some  say  half,  othM 
more  than  half — read  the  scriptures  with  interest,  attention  nxA 
profit.  There  are  convicts  who  are  reported  as  reading  the  Bible 
through  once,  twice,  and  even  thrice  a  year;  and  some,  who  my 
they  never  read  it  before  their  conviction,  have  become,  since  their 
imprisonment,  diligent  students  of  it,  and  often  ask  questions, 
which  evince  an  intelligent  as  well  as  interested  pcnutal  of  its 
pages. 

We  met  with  an  exceedingly  interesting  case  in  Sing  Sing.  W« 
were  present,  when  the  chaplain,  the  venerable  John  Lucke3%per- 
foi-mcd  the  rite  of  baptism  upon  six  converted  convicts.  After 
the  administration  of  the  ordinance  was  over,  ho  invited  us  to  cos- 
verse,  individually,  with  the  prisoners  who  had  received  it ;  U 
opportunity  which  we  gladly  embraced,  and  we  were  moch  gisti* 
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ficci  with  the  modest,  intolligciit,  and,  all  things  considered,  satis- 
fttctory  lUiHwerii  given  by  thrni  to  the  questions  piit  in  reference  to 
their  n»ligioiis  experience.  Keli<iioii8  tnicts  and  papers  are  distri- 
buted freely  in  in<wt  of  our  Mate  prisons;  in  some,  more  sparingly; 
and  in  a  few,  seldom  if  <*ver.  In  several  of  them,  convicts  who 
have  (he  means  are*  permittc«l  to  take  a  religious  newspajwr  ;  but 
thi^>  in  all  exception  an<l  n^tt  the  rule.  In  a  majority  of  the  state 
pri.M>nn,  the  inmates  read  these  publications  with  no  little  interent: 
in  sotuv  they  are  abused,  and  therefore  withheld.  Wherever  this 
ImpiHiis,  the  presumption  i:i  that  there  is  a  lack  either  of  discipline 
or  tact  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 

In  prisons  which  enji>y  the  "iervices  of  resilient  chaplains,  a  good 
deal  of  ]KUitoral  labor  ivS  done  by  the  incumbents;  but  this  depart- 
ment  of  work  d(M»s  not  appear  to  be  :w  th(»roughly  organized  or 
as  sy>tematically  performed  in  any  of  th«»  state  prisons  of  the 
United  States,  as  it  is  in  the  provincial  penitentiary  of  Canada. 
The  chaplain  of  the  New  Hampshire  prison  siH>nds  three  hour> 
every  Sunday  in  going  from  <*ell  to  cell,  conversing  with  the  pris- 
oners, and  imparting  fruch  lesi^ons  and  counsels  as  to  him  seem 
adapted  to  the  ease  of  each.  Other  chaplains  si)end  two  and 
others  one  hour  each  Jjord's  <Iay  in  the  same  work.  Some  are  in 
the  haliit  of  s|>ending  more  or  less  time  ever}'  day  in  this  persomd 
visitation.  Our  own  chaplains  made  to  the  commissioners  the  fol- 
lowing statements  in  regard  to  pastond  work  done  by  them.  Mr. 
Ive?«,  of  Auburn  prison,  sjiid  :  •*!  visit  prisoners  in  their  cells  a 
gmid  deal  on  the  Sabbath,  to  converse  with  them  on  religious  sub- 
jects— on  an  average,  I  should  think,  about  fifteen.  I  also  94^'  and 
converse  with  a  number  every  day  in  my  offices  either  on  my 
sending  for  them  or  on  their  coming  to  mo  (»f  their  own  aceonl. 
On  thesf*  occasions  it  is  quite  usual  to  oflfer  prayer  with  theoL 
Thes4»  lalM>rs  are  well  rec4»ived  by  the  c*onvicts,  who  appear  to  l>e 
grat4-ful  for  the  sympathy  and  interest  thus  sh(»wn  to  them.**  Mr. 
Cantield,  of  Clinton  prison,  >au\ :  **On  an  average,  I  s|HMid  at 
lea<«t  an  h(»ur  and  a  half  every  Sabbath  in  visiting  prisoners  in 
their  cells,  seeing  usually  ten  or  upwards.  I  visit  the  hospital 
daily,  conversing  with  the  patients  and  o'^casionally  offering 
pmycr.  The  most  cfftH'tive  pastond  service,  I  think,  is  performed 
in  my  casual  meetings  with  the  convicts  in  my  office,  when  they 
call  on  me  in  connection  with  their  correspondence,  :unl  in  other 
parlii  of  the  prison  premises."  Mr.  Smith,  of  Sing  Sing  |irison, 
mad  :  **  I  visit  the  sick  in  the  male  hospital  every  day,  and  in  the 
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female  hospital  ab^ut  onco  a  week ;  but  oftendt,  if  ilMetany.  I 
eonverse  with  convicts  on  writing  and  library  days,  and  I  Hend  for 
them  to  my  office,  from  time  to  time,  as  there  may  be  ooeamtt. 
These  labors  are  received  with  interest  by  the  prisoners.'*  Whal 
is  done  by  the  chaplains  in  New  York  is  done,  substuntially,  by 
those  in  other  states.  We  feel  a  special  gratification  in  being  able 
to  report  a  unanimous  testimony  to  the  Idndly^  serious  and  grate- 
ful spirit  in  which  the  convicts  meet  their  cbaplainB  in  the  dis- 
charge  of  these  pastoral  offices.  As  affording  a  specimen  of  this 
spirit,  we  cite  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Gordier,  oommis- 
siouer  of  the  Wisconsin  state  prison :  ''The  chaplain  visits  and 
converses  privately  with  the  prisoners  nearly  every  evening. 
These  visits  are  eagerly  looked  for" 

-  We  willingly  and  gladly  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that,  as  a 
elass,  the  chaplains  of  our  American  prisons  are  earnest,  godly, 
devoted,  and  faithful  men ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  be  compelled 
to  add,  that  they  are,  in  various  ways,  almost  everywhere, 
restricted  and  hampered  in  their  work,  so  that  they  cannot  labor 
with  that  freedom  and  efficiency  which  would  be  desirable.  TIm 
restriction  to  which  we  refor  arises  chiefly  from  the  operalioQ 
of  the  contract  system,  and  from  a  want  of  a  due  appreciation,  oa 
the  part  of  prison  authorities,  of  the  supreme  importance  of  their 
labors,  as  shown  in  the  remark  before  cited,  of  Mr.  Buckmastor. 
lessee  of  the  Illinois  state  penitentiary,  although  that,  we  admit, 
is  an  extreme  opinion,  and  we  hope  and  believe,  a  unique  one. 

We  made  inquiry  whether  it  is  customary  for  the  chaplaius  of 
our  state  prisons  to  hold  special  conversations  with  the  convicts  of 
their  respective  institutions  on  their  admission  and  discliarge.  We 
regret  our  inability  to  oflfer  a  satisfoctory  report  on  this  point 
Nowhere — not,  as  far  as  we  are  informed  and  believe,  in  a  solitarr 
prison  in  the  United  States — is  this  duty  made  obligatory  on  the 
chaplain  ;  and  in  very  few  is  it  ever  performed ;  or  if  ever,  not 
with  exactness  and  punctuality.  We  have  already,  in  the  sectioi 
on  discipline,  stated  the  practice  of  the  chaplains  in  our  New  York 
prisons.  By  the  incuuihents  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetti^ 
and  Ohio,  the  duty  seems  to  be  generally,  if  not  invariably,  pe^ 
formed;  elsewhere,  neglect  of  the  duty  appears  to  be  the  rule, 
the  doing  of  it  the  exception.  The  usage  in  Ohio  is  thus  stated 
by  warden  Prentice,  in  his  communication  to  us:  **Tlie  obaphii 
visits  new  prisoners  in  their  cells,  on  the  first  J  tth  after  thuj 

are  received.    He  also  always,  as  opportunity  <    ixa,  oonvaMi 
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i\'itli  prisoners  iniincdiutoly  l»cf(>rc  their  dificharge.  Such  inter- 
vie  wa  lire  had  with  a  view,  first,  to  asix>rtuin  tho  effect  of  impris»ou- 
nient  :  hecoudly.  to  learn  to  what  extent  new  iMir|K>>es  have  been 
t*orni(Ml ;  and,  thirdly,  to  counsel  and  encourage  elForth  towardu  a 
hetlrr  life/' 

Impressed  with  the  conviction  that  valuable  aid  in  tho  moral 
and  religioutt  iuhtrnction  of  pric(oner>  niay  be  obtained  from  judi- 
cious volunteer  laliorers,  hince,  to  the  honor  of  humanity,  numbers 
are  willing  to  labor  gratuit4>UHly  iu  thi:!i  department  of  christian 
itlort,  we  put  thih  (|ueKtion  to  the  authoriticH  :  **  An*  per^ont)  from 
<iutMtle  ever  admitted  within  the  prison  to  make  efforts  for  the  moral 
and  relijriou.s  improvement  of  the  pris<>ner:j  ?*'  While  grieved  to 
N:iy  that  from  quite  a  number  of  prisioits  wu  rei*eived  a  negiitive 
reply,  wc  are,  at  the  himie  time,  happy  to  report  that  a  goodly 
numlier  answered  affirmatively.  We  cite  a  few  of  thesi*  reM|><)nfie!». 
Mr.  Willard,  of  Connecticut,  responds:  '*IVrs<m»  fnmi  outride* 
desinms  (tf  improving  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the 
prisoners,  aiv  i>ermitt4*il  to  hold  public  intercourse  with  them  al 
times,  but  never  priv:ae.*'  Mr.  Wood,  of  northern  Indiana,  says  : 
••rersons  from  outride  arealloweil  to  converse  with  the  convicts 
on  moral  and  religious  t<»pics,  if  they  make  application  to  that 
effect  and  are  deemed  sutUcientI  v  (hs^Tcet.**  Mr.  Ilavnes.  of  M:is8a> 
chus«*tts,  replies  :  '^Volunteer  laborers,  desiring  to  make  efforts  for 
the  monil  and  religious  bcMiefit  of  the  prisoners,  are  admitted 
within  the  prison  to  teach  in  the  Sunday  school,  to  address  the 
|in»oners  in  the  chai>el,  and  to  distribute  tracts  among  them.'* 
Mr.  Seaton,  of  Michigan,  siiys  :  *'  Persons  outside  may,  if  they 
wish,  come  into  the  prison  to  converse  with  the  convicts  on 
relifiious  subjects.'*  Mr.  Prentice,  of  Ohio,  answers:  '* Sunday 
•ckool  teachers  may  visit  their  scholars,  and  tract  distributors  arc 
admitted  under  such  restrictions  :k>the  warden  may  im|)ose.**  Mr. 
Cordier,  of  Wisconsin,  says:  *' Christian  |)eople  from  outside*aro 
allun'cd  to  converse  with  the  prisoners  on  ndigious  subjects,  and 
they  make  a  lil>enil  usi*  of  the  privilege.  They  are  placed  under 
no  other  restriction  than  they  would  be  in  any  church."  In  the 
eastern  penitentiary,  Pa.,  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  PriM>n 
Society  labor  abundantly  and  effectively  for  the  moral  and  ^pirituaI 
l»eiielit  of  the  inmates.  In  the  state  prisons  of  New  York,  |K*r:4«»ns 
of  dMcrcel  judgment  and  otherwise  properly  qualified,  find  no 
dificuUy  in  gaining  admi^^sion  to  labor  iu  tlie  way  and  to  the  cud 
jodkated. 
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Persons  who  object  to  such  assistance  should  remember  that 
John  Howard  himself,  the  greatest,  if  not  the  firsty  of  prison 
reformers,  and  the  excellent  Mrs.  Fry,  of  England,  were  volunteer 
workers.    So  were  Louis  Dwight  and  Miss  Dix  of  America.    And 
so,  also,  have  been  multitudes  of  other  efficient  laborers  in  both 
countries,  who  have  worthily  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  these 
illustrious  iudividuals.    There  is  a  consideration  in  &Tor  of  admitp 
ting  this  species  of  service  in  prisons,  suggested  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Hill,  in  bis  work  on  Crime,  which  strikes  us  as  of  no  little  finoe. 
It  is  this:    The  feeling  is  quite  common  with  prisoners,  that  per- 
sons who,  of  their  own  accord,  come  to  visit  them  and  to  labor 
for  their  impi*ovement,  must  have  their  interest  at  heart,  and  can- 
not be  discharging  a  mere  duty  for  which  they  are  paid.    This 
feeling,  on  their  part,  adds  much  to  the  power  of  such  instruction; 
a  power  which,  if  discreetly  used,  may  be  turned  to  the  beat 
account.     Mr.  Miller,  of  Missouri,  informed  us  that  persons  from 
outside  had  never,  at  Jefferson  City,  offered  their  services  to  con- 
verse with  convicts  in  the  state  penitentiary  on  moral  and  religioiii 
subjects.    Happily,  such  indifference  on  the  part  of  religious  and 
philanthropic  people,  does  not  extensively  prevail,  and  is,  we 
would  fain  hope,  limited  to  the  capital  of  Missouri.   In  most  com- 
munities, to  the  honor  of  humanity,  the  number  of  persons  willing 
to  render  gratuitous  service  of  the  kind  indicated  is  such  as  to 
admit  of  considerable  choice  in  the  selection  of  those  who  seem 
adapted  to  the  work.     Even  selfish,   or  at  least  self-interesteil 
motives  may  and  do,  sometimes,  come  into  play  here.    The  divine 
provision,  by  which  lie  who  dispenses  good  thereby  benefits  him- 
self, is  not  without  its  power  as  an  inducement  to  this  good  woit 
Mr.  Hill  speaks  of  a  lady  of  high  rank  in  Scotland,  who  apf  lied 
for  permission  for  herself  and  others  to  visit  the  female  imnate^ 
of  a  small  prison  in  that  country.     In  making  the  application,  she 
distinctly  stated  that  she  wished  to  come,  not  as  a  condescendii^ 
patroness,  but,  as  she  herself  expressed  it,  *'  as  a  woman  to  women:** 
with  a  conviction  that  she  and  those  associated  with  her  would 
derive  more  profit  than  even  the  prisoners  themselves.     The  phy* 
sician  of  the  eastern   penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  anuuil 
report  some  years  ago,  after  dilating  on  the  importance  and  utilitr 
of  these  volunteer  labors  in  prisons,  thus  states  his  opinion  as  to 
the  classes  of  persons  proper  to  be  admitted:     **  Heretofore,  tk 
persons  permitted  to  visit  the  prisonei*s  for  the  purpose  of  moni 
instruction,  &c.,  have  been  invariably  confined  to  the  oiore  eda- 
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rated  dassos.  I  helicvo  this  tci  ho  nn  error.  Among  those  of  our 
oitixeiH  who  have  less  pretensions  to  intellectual  culture,  many 
will  lie  found  who  possess  every  qualifieatidn  necehi4aj*y  to  render 
their  intercourse  with  convicts  highly  henetieial.  I  wciuld,  there- 
fore, earnestly  recommend  that  their  service's  he  immediately 
solicited."  The  ties  which  convicts  in  this  way  foim  with  some 
of  the  purest  and  hest  o(  their  species,  of  both  sexos,  ferhle  as 
they  may  appear,  are  often  of  inestimable  value  to  them  after 
their  libenition.  This  is  shown  by  the  large  number  c»f  ofTendt^rs, 
wh«i  have  become  respectable  ami  us^^ful  members  of  sixirty 
throu<rh  the  instrumentality  of  such  volunteer  workers  in  our 
own  and  other  countries. 

As  it  n»spects  the  nature,  extent,  value  and  jiermnnenci?  of  the 
results  a<vomplished  bj-  the  various  relijrious  influences,  its  detailed 
abfive.  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  convicts  in  the  prisons 
<if  our  country,  ])rison  officers,  and  even  the  chaplains  themselves, 
diiTer  not  a  little  in  opin'on.  In  genend,  the  response  to  our 
i»(|uiries  on  this  point,  from  prisons  not  provided  with  re?»ident 
chaplaias,  was  to  the  effect  that  no  very  clear,  marked  or  decisive 
results  were  visible.  On  the  other  band,  the  prisons  enjoying 
the  M*rvices  of  full  cliaplains,  jrave  answer,  for  the  most  part,  that 
tJbe  results  wen*  **  favorable,"  or  •*  highly  favorable."  Most  of  the 
chaplains  think  that  genuine  conversions,  involving  a  radical  chani^o 
in  the  religious  state  and  character  of  the  subjects,  do  o(v:isionaIly 
take  place,  though  for  the  mof*t  part  they  repn»sent  such  changes 
as  c<imimratively  rare,  an<l  to  be  admitted  with  a  cautious  reserve. 
Mr.  Cordier,  of  Wisconsin  state  prison,  however,  n»ports  his  chap* 
lain  a.H  of  the  opinion  **that  genuine  spiritual  conversions  take 
pbM^e  in  at  least  one-third  of  the  convicts."  The  n»sp<mse  in  regard 
to  the  Ohio  pris<m  is  in  these  word>:  •*  It  is  difficult  to  detennine, 
in  a  general  way,  what  are  the  results  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
eonri(*ts.  The  field  is  not  a  fniitful  one,  an<l  yet  there  are  in  it 
encfHiragements  to  cultivation.  It  is  s:ife  to  say  that  usually  the 
inlliicnces  are  monilly  healthftd.**  Vermont  answers  thus:  *'The 
chaplain  trusts  that  genin'ne  spiritual  conversions  dii  sometim«'s 
takf  plaee.  He  iloes  not  look,  ceiiaiuly.  for  many  strong  eviden^'cs 
of  awakening;  but  he  ilo^jt  look  for  such  an  impre>Hion  as  will 
make  a  man  a  better  citizen,  disnrm  his  prejudice  airainst  the 
adniinitflration  of  the  law,  and  lead  him  to  look  with  >ympatfiy  and 
rererencc  on  religion,  and  to  desire  to  practice  its  precepts  autl 
grow  into  ita  apirit.''     Mr.  C'arleton,  of  the  MassachuM»lts  pnNon, 
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iu  his  last  aunual  report,  says:  ''It  is  with  feeliDgs  of  devMf  and 
grateful  appreciation,  as  ho  humbly  trusts,  that  the  chEplain  n 
able,  to  say,  ];hat  during  the  year  there  has  been  more  attention  to 
religious  concerns  than  usual,  and  many  of  the  prisoners  have,  to 
u  greater  or  less  extent,  been  interested  in  the  question  of  tJieir 
personal  salvation.  Some,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  have  been 
truly  converted,  and  by  the  gi*ace  of  God  have  become  new  crea- 
tures in  Christ  Jesus,  old  things  having  with  them  passed  away, 
and  all  things  having  become  new.  Some  give  the  most  satisfac- 
tory and  decisive  evidence  that  this  gracious  change  has  pasaeif 
upon  them,  by  a  quiet,  resigned,  yet  genial  and  cheerful  spirit — 
willing  to  suffer  as  malefactors,  because  they  are  sensible  that  they 
have  done  wrong,  and  not  urging  any  plea  for  pardon,  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  become  reformed  men.  They  acknowledge 
that  they  have  broken  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  have  been  justly 
convicted  and  sentenced,  and  they  are  willing  to  serve  out  the 
time  of  their  punishment,  because  they  believe  it  is  just  and  pro- 
per that  they  should.  Such,  the  chaplain  must  say,  he  has  confi- 
dence in,  and  prays  that  they  may  go  on  their  way  rejoicing,  which 
he  believes  will  be  the  fact,  and  that  they  will  not  only  do  good 
here  by  their  example  and  faith,  but  when  they  have  gone  out 
fi'om  this  place,  do  good  in  their  day  and  generation,  whei'ever 
their  lot  may  be  cast." 

There  is  a  general  concurrence,  on  the  part  of  the  prison  chap- 
lains of  the  United  States,  in  the  opinion  that  the  religious  ele- 
ment might  to  advantage  be  -nuich  mere  extensively  introduced 
into  our  prison  administration,  especially  by  the  formation 
of  Sabl)ath  schools  where  they  do  not  now  exist,  the 
establishment  of  a  short  daily  service  in  the  chapel,  and  a  more 
pervading  and  elevated  moral  and  reliirious  tone  among  the  offi- 
cers. On  this  latter  point,  Mr.  Canfield,  of  Clinton  prison,  well 
remarks:  '•  The  teaching  of  morality  and  religion,  to  produce 
their  best  and  highest  effect,  need  to  be  illustrated  and  enforceJ 
by  the  character  and  example  of  all  who  are  allowed  to  ass<K'i:ite 
with  the  convict  officially  or  otherwise.  The  *powcr8thatW 
may,  if  possible,  cmpl<»y  an  angel's  tongue  to  enforce  even'  com- 
mand in  the  decalogue  and  all  the  teachings  of  the  gospel,  and  yet 
if  the  same  powers  n^quire  the  convict  to  systcuiaticilly 
trample  u])on  these  commands,  the  practice  will  do  much  more  to 
form  his  character  than  the  preaching.  'Thou,  which  teacbe»t 
another,  teachest  not  thyself?'  "     To  the  like  effect  arc  the  fol- 
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lowinpr  remarks  of  Mr.  Hill:     ''  Much  as  the  hearts  and  niincU  of 
priMoiHTs  nmy  l>e  improved  by  precept,  still  this  is   not  the  sole, 
or  even  the  chief  means  of  attaining  the    desired    end.       Much 
more  will   dei>end  on  the  practice  of  the   prison;   whereof  every 
rule  and  the  example  of  every  officer  will  have  an  effect,  for  ^ood 
or  for  evil,  on  the  chanicter  of  the   inmates,  as  it  harmonizes  or 
clashes  with  the  preat  laws  of  retwon  an<l  justice."     On  the  gene- 
ral subjiM't  of  an  increase  of  religious  agencies  in  prisons,  a  pastor 
who  ofti(*iates  with  others  in  conducting  the  8a!>l>ath  services  of  a 
large  state  penitentiary,  says:      *'In  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  re- 
ligious  instruction    in    prisons,    I  am  unahle  to  say  much  from 
a(*tual  o}»ervationand  experience.     Our  opportunities  for  impart- 
ing religious  instruction  are  so  limited  under  the  present  manage- 
ment :is  to  make  it  impos^ilde  to  say  how  much  might  he   accom- 
plishe<l  in  this  way.       Still.    I  have  seen   enough  to   know   that 
much,  very  much,  may  he  done  by  a  <liscreet   and    faithful   chap-  • 
lain.     Not  only  have  instances  of  apparent  conversion  taken  place 
un<ler  my  ol»servation,  hut  in  some  cases  I  have  kept  my  eye   ou 
tliem  for  years  after  they  left  the  prison,    and    they    have   given 
every   evidence  of  lieing  tluu'oughly  and  permanently  reformed. 
A  few  days  niiiec,  I   receive<l   a  letter  from    one  who  left  the  pri- 
son more  than  a  year  ago.     He  h:is  written  to  me  as  frequently  as 
onee  a  month  ever  .^ince  his    disi*harge,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
Irnve  a  correspondent,    ministerial    or   otherwisi*,    whosi*    letters 
bn»ath  nu»re  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  than  his.     My  firm  conviction 
is  that,  if  mon»  time  was  spent   with  the  convicts  in  an   effort  to 
improve  their  mond^  fewer  of  them  wouhiso  soon  fintl  their  way 
hack  to  pri«i(ui  after  their  discharge,  and  many  would  Im?  soundly 
eonvetleil  to  (lod.     The  great  difficulty  would  he  in  getting  the 
right  ♦•ort  of  n  chaplain,  tor.  while  I  do  not  want  to  underrate  my 
hnahren,  I  do  not  think  one  minister  in  five,  no.  not  in  twenty,  is 
fit  to  go  in>ide  of  a   prison.      One-half  of  them  will  allow    their 
sympathies  to  pervert  their  ju<lgment.  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
otiier  half  wouhl  he  rendered  so  skt'ptical  hy  the  continual  deceit  of 
the  convicts  as  to  hv  unwilling  to  do  justice  to  the  sincere.     But  I 
am  sati'^tif'd  ttuit  c/Wy  praytvs.  a  hiKIt*,  vltuut,  and  repeated  pHhUc 
^trricen  under  the  superintemlence  of  a  competent  chaplain,  who 
i«  untrameled  hy  outside  influences,   would  do  more  to  reform  the 
convicts  than  all  the  tem>rs  of  the  law  with  which  it    is  possible 
to  threaten  or  punish  them." 

1a  the  year  1839,  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society  addressed 
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to  the  waileos  of  the  differedt  state  prisons  a  ctories  of  interrogator 
ries,  including,  among  others,  the  following:  "  What  do  you  thilik 
of  a  prison  without  a  chapel,  or  place  of  worship,  where  the  eon^ 
victs  can  be  assembled  on  the  Sabbath  for  public  worship  and 
Sabbath-school  instruction,  and  [on  week  days  for]  morning  and 
evening  prayers?"  To  this  Mr.  Moses  C  Pilsbury,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  prison  keepers  of  that  day,  gave  the  following 
pointed  and  excellent  reply:  *'It  is  impossible  for  me,  in  the  limits 
of  this,  to  give  my  views  in  detail  on  so  important  a  question;  but 
in  my  estimation,  not  much  unlike  (in  regard  to  wisdom)  to  a  man 
who  would  build  and  adorn  a  beautiful  ship,  lade  her  with  the 
richest  cargo  of  goods,  and  send  her  to  sea  without  rudder,  com- 
pass or  chart.  I  think  there  would  not  be  much  preventive,  in  a 
prison  without  a  chapel,  against  insanity,  but  it  would  be  written 
upon  the  very  walls."  This  puts  the  supreme  importance  of  reli- 
•  g^on  in  prisons  in  a  light  as  clear  as  it  is  striking,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  have  cited  it 

It  appears,  from  the  foregoing  detail,  that  a  good  deal  of  promi- 
nence is  given  by  some  at  least  of  our  American  prison  chaplains 
to  the  work  of  pei*8onal  visitation  and  confei'ence.  We  cannot 
too  warmly  connnend  this  practice,  nor  too  strongly  press  it  upon 
these  excellent  gentlemen.  We  approve  and  urge  the  universal 
introduction  into  prisons  of  a  daily  service  of  pi-ayer,  like  that 
which  we  have  described  as  in  use  in  the  Massachusetts  prison: 
but  we  would  give  the  preeminence  to  personal  interviews^  a^ 
likely  to  have  the  greater  permanent  influence.  The  benetit  t(» 
convicts  is  obvious  and  incalculable  of  frequent  conversations  with 
an  earnest,  kind,  godly,  sympathizing  and  judicious  chaplain. 
M'hen  the  prisoner  van  express  his  feelings,  and  the  pastor  can  give 
his  counsels  and  admonitions,  with  no  one  by  to  check  the  free 
outpourings  of  the  heart  on  either  side.  One  si>ecial  reason  for 
such  visits  and  conversations  is,  that  the  chaplain  is  thereby 
enabh'd  the  hotter  to  direct  his  inquiries  and  instructions  to  each 
prisoiKT's  particnlar  cjise;  and  one  high!}'  iniportmit  use  to  be 
made  of  them  is,  as  Mr.  Hill  has  suggested,  to  inquiix'  into  the 
convict's  prospcits  on  liberation,  and  so  by  correspondence  with 
his  friends  or  former  employes,  to  o])tain  for  him,  when  there  i* 
evidence  of  contrition  and  amendment,  another  trial.  The  friendly 
oftices  of  the  chaplain  may  often,  in  this  way,  he  of  essential  ser- 
vice in  cfl'eeting  tiie  prisoner's  restoration  to  society. 

To  the  question,  **  How  far  does  the  conduct  of  priauucrs,  after 
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cliHcfanrgo,  jiwtify  the  hopen  inspired  by  their  ooiuliiot  while  in 
priMin  ?"  we  did  not,  for  the  niont  p«rt,  receive  very  satisfactory 
replicH.  (^iiite  commonly  the  anwwer  waf»,  **  We  cannot  trace  them 
to  any  jrrcat  extent  after  liberation,  and  con.seipiently  know  little 
of  thfir  subsiMjuent  career.'*  In  other  caiK»8  the  statement  wa«, 
rluU  the  after  life  of  convict.s  M^Mom  justiticN  the  hopes  excite<l  by 
I  heir  professions  in  prison.  In  one  instance,  the  significant  res- 
ponse wjis  jriv«*n,  **7Vii  lepers  were  cleansed,  but  one  <>i\\y  returned 
togiv«»;rlory  t<i  (iod.'*  A  few  answers  of  a  more  cheering  chanic- 
ter  urre  received,  Mr.  Miller,  of  Missouri,  says  :  **  On  the  whole, 
All  encouniirin;r  number  seem  to  justify  our  hopes  of  them  by 
their  conduct  after  their  release,  and  give  promise  of  ]>ermanent 
reformation.  Mr.  Ilaynes,  of  Massachusetts  testifies:  **The  major- 
ity of  pri^mers,  by  their  conduct  after  their  discdiarge,  justify  our 
hopes  of  their  conduct."  Mr.  Cordier,  of  Wisconsin,  returns  an 
an»wrr  the  most  gratifying  of  all.  His  testimony  is:  **  I  most 
conft"-s  that  my  most  sanguine  hopes,  inspiriMl  by  the  conduct  of 
<*onvirt.s  while  in  prison,  have  been  fully  justified  by  their  conduct 
after  disi^harge.  During  the  four  years  I  have  been  connected 
with  this  prisiui,  there  have  been  284  convicU  diM^harged.  While 
only  nine  of  them  have  been  returned  for  a  second  time,  I  have 
met  with  a  goodly  number  of  these  men,  having  traveled  exten- 
lively  through  the  state,  who  are  now  re>pectable  citizens.  One 
in  editor  of  an  ably  condiicted  monthly  magazine ;  another  is  a 
publi«-  oilirer,  in  the  employ  of  the  gi»venmient  ;  and  others  are 
metduinics.  fanners  and  laborers.  All  whom  I  have  had  the  plea- 
>uiv  to  meet  (and  they  were  not  a  few)  were  in  comf(»rtable  cir- 
«•um^tance^,  of  sober  habits  and  of  exemplary  charicter.'*  Can  the 
fart  that' the  ccnitract  system  has  never  had  an  existem^e  in  the 
WlsiMuisin  stiite  prison  have  anything  to  do  with  the  extraordinary 
results  here  exhibited? 

A  m<»ral  agency  in  prisons,  of  no  little  power  for  good  or  evil, 
exii»ts  in  the  correspondence  of  the  convicts  witli  their  friends  and 
others  of  the  outside  world.  In  all  the  state  prisons  of  New  York, 
Ibis  department  of  the  administration  is  in  the  mde  charge  of  the 
cliaplains.  In  New  Hampshire,  this  officer  has  the  *'  principal 
charge  "  of  the  corres|K)ndence.  In  Massachusetts  and  Wiscon- 
sin, the  correspondence  of  the  prisiuiers  is  coinmitte<l  to  the  clerk. 
lu  all  tlie  other  state  prisons  to  which  our  infurmation  extendi, 
thi^  duty  is  discharged  by  the  warden.  There  are,  we  think. 
iflipoitaQi  reisons,  which  will  l>e  referred  to  by  and  by,  why  the 
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oversight  of  the  prisoners'  correspondence  should  be  intmsted  to 
their  religious  teachers. 

There  is  nowhere  any  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  letters  that 
convicts  may  receive,  provided  they  be  of  a  proper  character.  As 
regards  the  frequency  with  whicli  letters  may  be  written  by  them, 
the  usage  varies  in  different  prisons  not  a  little.  In  New  York, 
Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Vermont  and  Pennsylvania, 
convicts  are  permitted  to  write  one  letter  in  three  months.  In 
Connecticut,  they  may  write  every  six  weeks.  In  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  they  enjo}'  this  privilege  monthly.  In 
northern  Indiana,  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  time  on  prisoners, 
whose  conduct  record  is  fair.  In  Maine,  they  are  permitted  to 
write  to  their  friends  *'  as  often  as  tliey  wish  ;"  and  in  Missouri  **  aji 
often  as  is  convenient."  The  general  rule  in  Wiscon^sin  is,  a> 
above  stated,  one  letter  a  month  ;  l>ut  the  privilege  of  correspond- 
ence is  there,  very  wisely,  made  an  instrument  of  discipline :  and 
convicts,  jis  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  are  allowed  to  write  twice 
or  even  four  times  a  month.  The  careful  reader  will  not  fail  to 
have  noticed,  as  he  has  followed  the  thread  of  this  report,  that  the 
methods  of  convict  treatment  pursued  in  the  Wisconsin  state  pri- 
son, are,  in  general,  more  natural,  more  in  harmony  with  that 
which  men  receive  in  free  society,  than  perhaps  tho:>e  employed 
in  any  other  American  prison;  and  to  this  circumstance,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  exclusion  of  the  contract  system  from  the 
start,  wo  cannot  but  attril)Uto,  in  great  measure,  a  i)erceniage  «»t* 
reconvictions  below,  and  a  pcMcentage  of  permanent  reformatioi!> 
above,  the  general  average  of  the  penal  institution^  of  this  countrv. 
There  are  other  circumstances,  however,  which  may  have  contribu- 
ted to  the  same  result.  There  are  no  very  large  cities  in  Wiscon- 
sin. The  habits  of  the  people  are  simple.  The  demand  for  niiri- 
i-ultural  laborers  is  very  great  :  and  it  is  to  this  class  that  Mr. 
Cordier's  observation  was,  as  he  himself  informed  us.  mainly  eon- 
rined.  W<»  think  it  right  to  mention  these  circumstances,  as  ^^o 
desire  to  be  just  and  fair  to  all. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  in  all  our  pris4Mb 
letters  may  be  written  more  friMjuently  than  at  the  stated  linii^ 
named  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  by  permissif»n  obtaine*!  fnuii 
the  pi'oper  authority,  whenever  the  occasion  seems  to  demand  i 
letter,  and  the  conduct  of  the  applicant  has  been  .such  as  to  niorit 
the  indulgence. 

It  can  Irnrdly  be  necessary  to  mention,  as  it  could^uot  fail  to  W 
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prosiimcil.  that  the  correspondence  both  ways  is  subject  to  inspec- 
tion: all  letters,  written  and  received  bv  convicts,  bein<j  cnrefullv 
read,  and  those  which  are  deemed  object ionable  inexorably  with- 
held; neveiiheless,  when  letters  contain  matter,  a  part  of  which  is 
c<»ntniband  and  a  part  not,  while  the  letters  themselves  are  with- 
held, the  |K)rtions  not  contraband  are  read  to  the  i>ersons  t<i  whom 
they  have  !>een  sent. 

The  character  of  the  corropondence  carried  on  between  con- 
victs and  their  friends,  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  interest  and  import- 
ance. We  may  n*mark.  in  general,  that  far  tm)  large  a  projMir- 
tionofthe  lettei-s  written  by  prisoners  relate  to  the  subject  of 
ubtainin^r  a  panlon,  in  many  prisons  not  less  than  one-half  of 
them  being  of  this  character,  and  in  some  fully  two-thinN.  Of 
course,  this  necessitates,  or  at  least  involves,  to  a  great  degree,  a 
like  quality  or  stniin  in  the  aUHwer-*  returned.  .Such  a  state  of  the 
case  is  bad  in  itself  and  bad  in  it^  intluence,  since,  until  prison- 
er>  abandon  the  expectation  of  pardon,  and  make  up  their  mind 
to  (|ui<>tly  serve  out  their  terms  of  sentence,  they  will  give  little 
earnest  thought  or  clFort  to  the  wtuk  of  personal  reformation, 
which,  for  themselves,  t\s  well  :is  ftir  s(HMety,  is  the  mo.st  import- 
ant end  to  be  gained  through  their  imprisonment.  So  far.  then, 
their  com»spondence  i«<  little  to  their  profit,  and  not  a  little  to 
their  di^^protit.  Hut.  barring  this  feature,  there  i**  nuich  in  pris^m 
corre>pontlence  to  commend,  and  much  that  is  calculated  to  4I0 
gCM>d.  Fn»m  most  pri.sons  we  HM-eived  statements  to  the  effect 
that,  with  the  except iiui  named,  the  letters  written  by  convicts  to 
family  friends,  parents,  wives  and  children,  are  kind,  affectionate, 
•sympathetic.  sh<»wing  warm  dome.^^tic  feeling,  alnuindingin  expn»s- 
sion.H  of  tender  regard  and  attachment,  and  giving  utterance  tti  a 
strong  purpose  to  do  lietter  in  the  future.  The  letters  written  to 
thrni  by  their  friends,  are  marke<I  by  the  •^ame  genend  character- 
istic*, with  the  additi<»n  of  nuich  friendly  adnioniti(»n,  eouns<d  and 
encouragement.  So  that,  while  a  few  wardens  expn»ss  the  <»piii. 
ion  that  the  corn*spondence  of  their  prisoners  either  simply  d«H»s 
n«»  harm  or  is  po>itively  hurtful,  the  great  majority  <»f  thest* 
offi<*er*»  concur  in  the  judgment  that  it  is  highly* lu^neticial.  t\s 
ti*n«lin<r  to  bind  them  t(»  their  homes,  to  a.s^ure  them  that  there 
ur»'  .still  tlujse  who  care  for  anti  .symp:ithize  with  them,  to  keep 
alive  in  their  breast  the  sentiment  of  domestic  :iffection.  .ind  to 
impart  hope,  eontitlence  and  courage,  when  otherwise  they  would 
lif  likely  to  give  way  to  despondent  and  even  despairing  emotions. 
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All  this  is  well  illustrated  by  the  remark  of  a  convict,  recently 
made  to  the  chaplain  of  Sing. Sing  prison.  Mr.  Smith  handed 
him  a  letter  just  received.  On  glancing  at  the  address,  the  man 
observed:  **  Chaplain,  that  letter  is  from  my  mother;  and  if  I 
were  offered  the  choice  between  it  and  a  hundred  dollar  green- 
back, I  would  take  the  letter.'' 

The  proportion  of  convicts  in  American  priaons,  who  either 
write  lettera  or  have  them  written,  is  very  large.  Our  New  York 
chaplains  say  that  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  rare  indeed. 

Whether  tbe  chaplains,  or  whatever  officers  have  charge  of  the 
correspondencet  avail  themselves  of  letters  written  or  received  by 
convicts,  to  produce  good  impressions  on  their  minds,  or  to  deepen 
and  render  permanent  those  already  made,  is  one  of  the  points 
connected  with  this  subject,  on  which  we  sought  to  obtain  informa- 
tion.    The  importance  of  the  subjec^matter  to  which  the  question 
relates  will  be  apparent,  when  it  is  considei*ed  that  in  a  prison  of 
the  size  of  Sing  Sing,  not  less  certainly  than  8,000  letters  will  be 
the  annual  aggregate  coming  in  and  going  out.    All  of  these -must 
pass  through  the  hands  of  the  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  co^ 
respondence,  and  in  every  instance  he  must  come  in  contact  with 
the  convict  from  whom  he  receives  or  to  whom  he  gives  his  letter. 
Here,  then,  ho  will  have  not  fewer  than  8,000  opportunities  of 
uttering  a  brief  word  of  counsel,  encouragement  or  exhoiiation, 
and  that  too  under  circumstances  in  which,  as  will  occur  to  even* 
reflecting  mind,  such  a  word,  titly  s^pokcn,  will  often  have  an  effect 
tenfold  greater  than  at  ordinary  times.     It  is  on  this  account, 
chiefly,  that  we  siiid,  a  little  while  ago,  that  the  chaplain  appeared 
to  us  the  most  suitable  oflicer  to  be  entrusted  with  the  prison  cor- 
respondence.    "We   ground  this  opinion  on  two  considemtions: 
first,  because  he  is  the  person  most  competent  to  the  service  sug- 
gested; and,  secondly,  because  he  will  be  likely  to  have  the  most 
leisure  for  it.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  service  is  now  performed 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  except  in  the  prisons  in  which  the 
ohaplains  have  charge  of  the  conespondence.     Mr.  Peirce,  the  ex- 
cellent clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  prison,  makes  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunity in  the  i\'ay  indicated;  but  wc  were  surprised  to  receive  from 
Mr.  Cordier,  who  has  utilized    so  many  agencies  neglected  by 
others  for  the  moral  l)onefit  of  his  piisouei*8,  the  statement  that 
**  their  correspondence  has  never  yet  been  used  as  a  means  either 
of  awaking  or  deepening  gf)otl  impressions."     Most  of  the  wardens 
who  super^'ise  the  prison  correspondence,  rarely,  if  ever,  employ 
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this  agcncv  in  the  manner  stated;  although  Mr.  Miller,  late  warden 
of  the  penitentiary  of  Missouri,  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  and 
was  even  accustomed  frerjuently  to  append  to  letters  sent  to 
convirts  a  postcript  of  his  own,  calling  their  special  aftention  to 
M)ni«'  particular  item  of  advice  or  warning  contained  in  them.  But 
the  ff»ur  chaplains  named  as  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  the 
corr<-^p<>ndi»nce.  viz.:  the  three  in  New  York  and  the  one  in  New 
Hampshire,  seem^  fully  to  cr)mprehend  the  value  of  the  opportuni- 
i\r<  for  g(M)d  thereliy  afforded,  and  faithfully  to  improve  the  same; 
and  thry  report,  we  can  readily  believe  truly,  great  and  lasting 
lienrtits  accomplished  in  this  way. 

Another  moral  agency  in  prisons,  which  may  be  either  good 
or  b:Ml,  according  to  circumstances,  are  the  visits  which  convicts 
are  allowed  to  n»ceive,  with  greater  or  le:^  frequency,  from  their 
frifutls.  In  perhaps  the  larger  number  of  state  prisons,  prisoners 
are  permitted  to  s<»e  their  frien<ls  only  once  every  three  months; 
but  in  Connecticut,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  they  may  re- 
ceive visits  monthly:  and  in  Maine,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  at  any  time  when  their  frien<ls  may  come.  In  North- 
ern Indiana,  also,  visits  mar  be  received  by  convicts  without 
restnction,  if  their  conduct  lie  good.  In  the  western  penitentiary. 
Pa.,  convicts  are  never  allowed  to  see  their  friends,  except  in 
particular  cases,  as  severe  sirkness,  Ac:  astern  and  har^h  nile, 
which,  for  that  reason,  we  record  in  the  very  words  in  which  it 
was  stated  to  us  by  the  warden.  The  practice  is  cpiite  diffi^rent 
in  the  e:uteni  i>enitentiary.  Prisoners  there  are  permitted  to 
retvivc  visits  fnmi  their  friends  once  in  three  months.  Here,  as 
alM>  in  all  [>risons  on  the  ccmgrefatc  plan,  th  se  inter\*iews  nnist 
Im'  lirltl  in  the  presence  of  an  officer.  In  this  prison,  the  grated 
d<H>r  of  the  cell  is  closed  between  the  convict  and  his  visitor.  The 
only  exception  to  the  rule  of  exclusion  from  the  cell  is  when 
mothers  visit  their  impri$(med  offspring.  They  are  admitted  to  a 
more  private  interview  within  the  narrow  walls  to  which  their 
children  are  contined — a  tcmching  trilnite  to  the  sanctity  and 
tenderness  of  the  maternal  relation. 

With  verj-  few  exceptions,  persons  making  friendly  visits  of  the 
kind  desi-ribcd  above  may  bring  little  presents  of  fruits  and  other 
eatables  to  the  prisoiurs  whom  they  call  to  see.  Mr.  Miller,  of 
Mi'*'»ouri,  say>:  **  I  luive  encouraged  such  attentions  from  their 
fritinls,  and  have  seen  tears  flow  freely  at  the  reception  of  such 
home  and  bemrt  offerings.*' 
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As  to  the  effect  of  these  visits  of  friends  on  the  convicts,  one 
Tvardeu  reports  it  as  doubtful;  another,  as  of  no  benefit;  a  third, 
as  doing  noharm;  and  a  fourth  as  bad,  making  the  prisoners  sad, 
discontented,  restless  and  morose  for  a  number  of  days.  As  a 
general  thing,  however,  prison  officers  concur  in  the  testimony 
that  the  influence  of  these  friendly  visits  is  good  and  wholesome. 

Another  moral  agency  in  prisons,  of  no  little  potency,  is  coo- 
stituted  by  the  visits,  more  or  less  numerous,  of«the  general  pub- 
lic, most  of  which  are  prompted  bj'^  an  impulse  of  curiosity. 

In  nearly  or  quite  all  the  prisons  of  the  United  States,  geneial 
visitors  ai-e  admitted,  daily,  during  business  hours,  and  are  con- 
ducted,  with  very  few  exceptions,  over  the  entire   premises, 
including  the  workshops.     No  restrictions  are  imposed,  other 
than  that  they  be  under  the  escort  of  an  officer,  and  abstain  from 
speaking  to  the  convicts  or  delivering  any  article  whatever  into 
their  hands;  and  they  are,  besides,  quite  commonly  admonished 
not  to  indulge  in  laughter,  loud  conversation,  or  boisterous  con- 
duct of  auy  kind.     With  almost  entire  unanimity,  though  a  few 
exceptions  must  be  noted,  prison  officers  declare  the  influence  of 
this  system  of  general  visitation  to  be  evil.     Let  Mr.  Cordier 
speak  for  them  all.    This  intelligent,  humane,  and  able  governor 
saj's:  *'The  influence  upon  convicts  of  admitting  general  visitor? 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  injurious.     This  being  gazed  upon  again 
and  again,  as  criminals,  tends  to  destro}-  all  sense  of  shame,  it" 
there  be  any  left.     It  further  tends  to  harden  their  feelings,  anil 
make  them  indift'erent  to  public  opinion.     These  visits  have,  stho. 
a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  discjpline.     It  cannot  be  prevenli»«l 
that  visitors  speak  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  prisoners.  aii«l 
this  draws  their  attention  from  their  woik,  subjecting  them  to 
admonition,  and  sometimes  even  to  punishment.     I  consider  the 
eu.stom  of  making  convicts  a  kind  of  public  show,  a  nuisance  an«I 
a  ditigrace,  and  one  that  should  he  alK)lished  very  speedily."    To 
all  wliieh  wc  respond  with  an  emphatic  and  hearty  amen,  e^^'\' 
ally  as,  in  the  great  majority  of  American  prisons,  an  entrance  ftfc 
of  twenty-live  cents  is  charged,  wliieh  gives  the  custom  still  more 
the  air  of  a  public  exliihition,  and  makes  the  state  a  showman  for 
a  few  paltry  coppers. 

All  this  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  government,  and  ve 
have  never  seen  the  i)riee  of  admission  taken  by  prison  authori- 
ties without  a  feeling,  almost,  of  personal  degradation,  as  being, 
in  some  sort,  identitied  with  the  system.     It  pains  us  to  add  tbit 
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more  t!inn  a  nioioty  of  those  viuitors — one  warden  sny»  five-sixths, 
aii<l  i\M\ti*  jrenenilly   the    re«j)on»e    is    twf^-!hi^d^<  —  :n-.     >'n»vf]]. 
TmhT  the  »«yHtejii  of  ireiienil  n<liiii>^i()n.  witlnMit  any  iv>|ii»ij>iiili' 
iiutiiorization.  it  (»ft<*n  happens — and.  in  thr  natnrr  of  thin^r^,  can- 
not !m»  otherwise — that  improper  eharaeter>  are  introdnecd,  whith. 
as  a  matter  <if  eonrse,  intensities  thr  evil  influinee  (»f  the  praetiee. 
In  <»nc»  in^tanee  it  was  reporte<l  to  us,  that  a  wcnnan,  on  sneeessivr 
vi-its  to  the  prison,  at  caeh  of  whieh  »h<»  had  paid  her  cpiartrr  for 
ihi'  priviU'ir**  of  ^oin<;  in  and  throu<rh,  admitly  dropped,  in  the 
n«rht  pla<*e  and   without  cliseovery.  pieee  hy  pieee,   for  a  eertain 
ecuivirt    aecjuaintanee.  a  eomplete   disguise,  ineluding  faUe  whijj- 
kers  and  nioustaehe.  intended  to  faeilitate  hi^  eseape,  which  would, 
no  doul»t.  have  h«»en  thereliy  readily  etTeeted.  ha<l  not  a  fortunate 
aeridmt  n'vealed  the  intent  hy  revealin*r  the  means  of  its  aeeom- 
pli^hnicnt.     In  this  ease,  the  eolhisive  attempt,  throti<rh  faeilities 
affi»rd«d  l»y  the  system  of  indiseriminate  visitaition,  to  aid  a  ron- 
vift  in  hi>  es<'ape.  was  detected  and  f<»iled;  hut  in  how  many  ea>es 
snrh  attempts  have  succeeded  remains  unknown  and  unwritten. 
It    would  not   he   Mirpri'*in«?  if  more  mimey,   in   the  a«rgn«rale, 
should  have  heen  expended  in  ctTorts  to  recapture  prisoner^  whti 
have   ocaped  in   thi^»  way.  than    the  entire  amoimt  of  admivnion 
fee-*  re<»eive<l  in  all  the  prisons  of  tin*  hnuh     A  mcuid  influence,  of 
an  exiMHMlinj^ly  pernitiou^  character,  an  influence  which  .Mt?*  it>elf 
in  <hadly  anta«roui>m  to  all  efforts  at  personal   reformation,  and 
which  need   not   here  tie   more   sjMH*ifically  desiTihed,   emanates 
from  the  presence  of  >uch   a  multitude  of  female  vi>itors  in  our 
pri**o!is.     Xumhers  <»f  waidens  hoth  spoke  {o  us  and  wnitc  t<?  us 
of  thi**  influence,  in  terms  as  emphatic  as  they  weix»  condenmat<iry. 
It  i<(  an  im|>orlant  ipiestion  in  the  practical  a<lminidtnition  of  a 
prison,  whether  or  not  its  inmates  are  allowetl  to  hring  their  cures, 
prief«<.  Iiurdens  and  complaints  to  their  chief  for  conference*  and 
c^Min-l.     The  relation  existing  between  the  head  of  a  |HnaI  in^ti- 
tut  ion  an<l  th«>&e  incarcerated  in  it.  considered  in  thi**  view.  C4>n<»ti- 
UiU"-  of  itMdf  a  mond  agency,  of  high  power  ami  significance.     We 
therefuro  instituted  iiu|uiries  upon  this  point,  the  ri»sult>  of  which 
we   here  hriefly  record.     The  an>wer  to  the  main  inquiry,  gi\cn 
>iy  every  warden,  was  to  the  effect  that  <*onvi.ct8  nniy  hring  their 
difficulties  to  him  for  Mdution  and  relief.     The  warden  of  the  (  t>n- 
fie<*ticut  sfnte  prison  givi^  audien<e  to^u«h  cases  oncce  e\er\  two 
weckn,  and  oftener  if  ilesired.     The  warden  of  the  pris<»n  of  North* 
em  lndi;ina  hears  complaints  every  evening.     Mr.  Ilaynes.  of  the 
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Massachusetts  prison,  infonned  lis  that  ho  is  in  the  Imhit  of  passing 
through  all  the  workshops  daily,  thus  giving  to  all  who  ilosire  it 
an  opportunity  to  apeak  to  him  and  bnng  their  troubles  to  his 
notice;  or.  if  any  so  prefer,  it  is  understood  that  they  may  come 
to  his  office  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  The  convicts  in  the  Missouri 
penitentiary  may,  at  any  time,  see  the  warden  by  Jisking  permis- 
sion of  the  keeper  in  ehar<re.  Mr.  Miller  expresses  his  preference 
for  this  plan  over  that  which  permits  their  visits  at  stated  hours, 
because,  as  he  conceives,  only  those  who  are  urged  by  strong 
desire,  and  really  have  something  to  communicj^te,  will  make  an 
occasion  of  coming;  whereas,  on  the  other  plan,  many  would  abuse 
the  privilege  of  coming  Avithout  any  substantial  cause.  Mr.  Cor- 
dier  is  accustomed  to  visit  the  cell  room  every  evening  after  su])- 
per.  As  he  passes  along  in  front  of  the  cel.s,  any  prisoner  may 
speak  to  him  on  any  Mibjcct  he  wi.shes.  Mr.  C.  listens  to  their 
complaints,  and  disposes  of  them  either  immediatelj'  or  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  ahva\'s.  however,  giving  his  reasons  for  deciding  as 
he  does,  and  not  otherwise — a  course  which  almost  invariably  car- 
ries the  judgment  of  the  convict  along  with  him. 

The  testimony  of  all  the  wardens,  with  absolute  unanimity, 
attests  the  excellent  results  flowing  frcmi  this  practice.  It  wins 
the  confidence  of  the  jirisoners,  attaches  them  to  their  chief,  loatls 
thcni  to  regard  him  ii<  a  friend,  over  ready  to  .shield  an«l  as>:>t 
thi'in,  cheers  many  a  sad  heart,  inspires  the  timid  with  lu)\n\  iai- 
l)arl>  courage  to  the  despondent,  and  strengthens  the  rcMduiion  "t* 
the  feeble  and  vacillatillL^* 


•  AVo  have  refftrod,  in  the  l;i-t  .-tction,  to  Mr.  (i.  B.  HubbcU'."*  j-m.-tioo  in  thl-  rfprJ. 
when  h<.'  was  at  the  hcail  of  ;ho  >uy*  Sjnj?  j»ri--'n.  We  think  it  pri»i»er  to  innk**  a  ir.  :■■ 
rxt»Mi<l««l  r«'fcren<*e  to  that  featur*-  of  his  a<liiiini>trati<>n,  hy  citing;,  in  :i  note,  thi^  Ml  •- 
inj;  cxtraet  from  tlie  anmi:il  rtjM.rt  of  tlie  I'rison  Astoeiation  for  1^»*:»:  --Mr.  Iluhhv'.!. 
within  a  ni<>ntli  from  the  liine  of  cj  rcring  upon  hi.*«  duties  as  agent  and  ward'-n,  ^■«tahl;^h^'^ 
a  rule  in  thi«  prifon,  fjiiitc  unkTiowii  <'l>fwh»'re,  ax  far  a:*  the  coinniittro  are  ir.r»rim'tl.  :n 
thij*  country  or  any  other.  It  i-  th.it  of  pottin;:  apart,  each  day,  the  ]i'»ur  froiu  ihrt^  t  ■ 
four  o'chu'k,  I'.  M.,  for  pcr-unal  ih:trvie\\>  with  j^uch  convicts  tX9  may  desire  c.-nMr>ai"  -z 
with  him.  At  that  hour,  ar.y  i'ri-<'n<^r  who  ha.-^  any  burden,  care,  grief  (^r  ami"  ty  or.":"? 
mind.  i:«  :it  liberty  to  appmach  the  chief  oflTirer  of  the  in^titutiun.  for  the  ^M^^p"^c  'f  c«-n- 
fiding  to  him  his  trouble  and  .M-tkiiig  frnm  him  ^iich  relief  a.<  it  may  be  in  hij>  pi-w^r  ut: 
will  to  impart.  On  an  av.  ra-c  i.«  rc;«tiv(s  .-..me  ten  or  twelve  .<uch  vi!«it?  o\iT}  i*.'- 
Members  i  f  thi<  e.»miuit'.  •  l.a\r  .  a  by  hi-  m  le  repeatedly  <luring  llio  h'>ur  a;-]-'  tT.i'  i 
to  thco  interview.-,  li.Htci;:i:;:  m  :ln  mullilariou-;  complaints  and  refjuej'ts  pri-.*eM ■.'■!,  jtI 
marking  hi>  mann«'r  of  i..rvt;:.u'  ;:.vijj,  and  they  have  been  deeply  imprt-.-^v  I  «ilii  :'* 
genuine  kin<inejis,  the  war*!-,  -y::  ;al.y.  tin-  «jiii«t  self-p<).'<«e!<5ion,  the  calm  ^i«d-:ii.  an  I  I'a* 
true  chri.-tian  C"urt<'>'y  di-pl.tye  1  iy  thi-  i  fli.er  on  the?e  oecari«»ns.  It  wa*  i  .\:*t  lo  sn 
that  the  men  confided  impii^  iiiy  ii.  hi.^  jud^-ineiit,  aci|uic*ccd  cheerfully  in  hi>  dcci»i.>ar. 
ftDd  looked  up  tu  him  and  rcverei.ct  1  him  a^  a  father.     It  ii  MAreely  too  much  to  fay*  tbti 
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SECTION  SEVENTH. 

SkCULAK  IXSTKITTIOX. 

A  i»ori*oii,  pa8?%in^  throncfh  a  prison  as  a  visitor  on  a  (vrtaiii 
fKvasion,  wjiM  }9lii>rkcd  at  the  prolans  spfMH-h  of  om*  of  the  convicts. 
••  Why  <Io  you  not  have  hctltr  thon;rhts?"  he  in(|uiiv<l.  *'  IWttor 
th(»u^'ht^  I*'  vva:i  tho  forh)ni  response,   'where  s^hall  I  j^et  them?" 

In  that  start lin<r  qncHtion.  '-oniin^  to  ns  from  the  thinireon, 
eoniin;r  to  us  t*n»ni  a  felon  and  an  (»utca^t,  we  have  the  whole 
phih>.>ophy  of  crime*  and  n-formali(»n.  *' Better  thon;fhts''  are 
what  smiety  shouM  have  supplietlto  criminals  hefore  they  became 
ttuch,  and  no  have  prevented  th(*ir  fall.  "Bi'tter  thoughts/*  now  tliat 
they  have  faUen  luid  are  butferin;:  th**  i>uni?*hment  she  has  imposed 
for  the  hreaeh  of  her  laws,  are  what.  l»y  a  iloul)le  bond,  she  i^ 
rctjuired  to  supply  them,  to  flu*  end  that,  when  rele;wc»<l  from  the 
htern  jrrasp  of  justice,  they  may  **  iro  and  •^in  no  more.*' 

Thin  is  what  is  propo.sfd  in  the  intellectual  iiistructicm  of  pri- 
soners, viz  :  to  expel  old  thonirhts  from  their  miuds.  and  to  pro- 
viile  tlnin  with  new  and  hrttt-r  materials  for  medituticui.  Far 
morn  active  :us  well  as  exlende«l  etrorl>  should  Im»  made  to  this  cud 
than  \iii>  luTctofore  been  the  case.  It  i"  vain  to  talk  of  i^ruonuit. 
Inert  and  c<»rrupt  minds  pro  tit  in;;  by  their  own  unaided  rertectjims. 
They  will  either  sleep  over  thesr.  or  do  worse.  No,  they  nui-st  Iw 
as.s:iiled  from  without.  They  nmst  bo  plied  with  an  external 
intellectual  apparatus,  in  tin*  form  <if  h>sons.  lectures,  dicussiims. 
and  bonk.s.  by  which  the  min<l  will  be  awaken<Ml.  Mtinndated.  ami 
kept  alive  and  alert;  and  by  w  hieh.  a!>o,  it  will  be  stored  with 
••lM»tt«'r  thtiu«rhts**  than  th«»  disi^usiini:  and  e«irruptin«r  imaires 
hitherto  mo^t  familiar.  By  tlu*  mental  stimulants  here  su«r.irested, 
UkAuy  a  flevil.  ;is  Captain  Maeh(»noihie  h:is  expressed  it,  will  )>e 
kept  out.  and.  ptrhaps,  s(une  «:oi>i|  angels  be  let  in. 

It  ap|K*ars  from  Mr.  Hills  treatise  on  Crime,  that  in  the  Scottish 
liri-^on-*.  and  we  believe  the  same  is  now  true  of  English  pris<ms, 
vwry  priMincr,  wh-ther  male  or  t'emale.  who  i:>  sentenced  to  three 
iiKiuthV  rontinnntiit  or  upward>.  has  an  opportunity  of  learning 

tli«t  h'/ar.  IrtvMn  thrr«  and  foqr,  gt»tern»  Sin|C  ^<n<  to^daj.  At  any  rate,  tt  jf»rea«l^ 
«*«r  tkr  I'Urr  an  aiu<^|thrre,  »4)fl,  mild,  I'UtilTinj;  ao<l  eUialtag.  Nor  ar«  bordvo*  aod 
l^tniTvf*  ib<  «>iitj  tUtuj^c  wbirH  tt  briiif!*.  s<«nirtimr«  iuiiiurtant  iaforu.atiob,  (l.»c!K«»iir«» 
vlt*l  ***  lb«  intrmt*  uf  ilii»«iplta«,  art  l'r<»ii(;ht  to  th*  c^ief  hj  |irt*oiier»,  nh**  at  that  time 
§1^  tbeir  wajr  into  bi«  pre«eoce.  Powrrfal  i»  tbr  boM  vbicb  the  iciflneBeeacaianatinc  from 
%]^^B  •«r«#i«Mi  fivt  bin  apua  tba  1ot«  and  (iirlitj  of  lb«  Sing  t^iuf  eoovleU,  and  thf  j  are 
S»C  iMi  WaticcBt  ibiM  %h9f  art  ttroiic. 
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readiug  and  writing,  and  frequently  arithmetic  also  ;  and  in  many 
of  these  prisons,  this  privilege  is  extended  to  all  who  desire  it. 
But  in  our  American  prisons,  unfortunately,  the  opportunity  for 
such  mental  improvement  is  much  narrower.  Indeed,  the  histiMy 
of  school  instruction  in  them  is  short  and  meagre. 

The  first  notice  we  find  of  any  instruction  of  this  kind  being 
imparted  to  convicts,  dui-ing  their  incarceration,  ia  contained  in  a 
report  made  to  the  New  York  Senate,  in  1822,  by  a  committee  on 
the  criminal  law,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  state  prison  in  Green- 
wich, now  a  part  of  the  city  of  New  York,  they  say:  **SehooIs 
are  established  in  the  prison/'  Beyond  this  naked  statement,  no 
information  is  given.  It  is  not  likely  that  these  schools  amounted 
to  much,  as  the  committee  immediately  go  on  to  say  that  the  pri- 
son system  had  utterly  failed  as  an  agency  for  reformation;  and 
not  only  so,  but  that  it  operated,  with  alarming  efficacy,  to 
increase  and  extend  the  love  of  vice,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  practices  of  criminalty. 

The  next  mention  made  of  anything  like  scholastic  iustmctioB 
m  prisons  is  in  the  report  of  Judge  Gershom  Powers  to  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  on  the  Auburn  prison,  in  1827.  In  that 
paper  Mr.  Powers  states  that  early  in  1826  it  was  found,  on  inves- 
tigation, that  fully  one-eighth  of  the  prisoners  were  either  wholly 
unalile  to  read,  or  could  read  only  by  spelling  most  of  the  wordi?. 
Manv  more,  it  was  ascertained,  could  not  write,  and  were  olhor- 
"wisc  grossly  ignorant.  This  suggested  at  once  the  eonnoctioii 
between  ifrnoninee  and  crime.  The  duty  of  enli<rhleninir  bv  edu- 
cation  these  ignorant  and  degraded  trantigressors,  of  giving  them 
"better  thoughts,"  and  so  making  thorn  better  men,  pressed 
heavily  upon  his  mind.  To  this  end,  a  Sunday-school  was  opened 
in  May  of  that  year,  and  tifty  of  the  most  ignorant,  whose  ages 
did  not  exceed  twenty-five  years,  were  placed  in  it.  In  Novem- 
ber following,  the  number  was  increased  to  one  hundred.  The 
school  met  both  morning  and  afternoon.  The  primary  object 
appears  to  have  been  secular  instruction,  including  writing  and 
arithmetic  as  well  as  rcadinir,  combined  with  which  were 
lessons  of  a  reliii:ions  character,  designed  to  impress  upon  their 
minds  the  sense  of  moral  and  i^piritual  obligation.  The  privilege 
was  e!n])raced  by  the  convicts  with  avidity  and  gratitude.  Their 
application  and  industry  were  unremitting,  and  their  progress  in 
learning  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectation.  A  report  niaib 
by  the  superintendent  in  1827  informs  us  that  few  could  then  be 
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foiiinl  in  the  uchool,  with  the  exception  of  those  recently  ndmittej, 
who  roulil  not  read  the  Bilile  with  a  good  degree  of  readine.N**  and 
lln^n^y.  The  nue  to  which  »ome  at  leji^t  of  the  convirts  pnt  llicir 
new  found  ability  may  he  seen  in  the  answer  of  (»ne  of  them  t(»  his 
tearhcr.  who,  having  listened  to  his  recitation  of  verses  as  long  as 
he  thought  the  time  would  allow,  iutpiired  how  much  mon*  he 
had  to  recite.  His  reply  was:  **  I  Indieve  I  can  bay  thirty  or 
forty  rhapters/*  When  this  convict  entered  the  hchool.  he  could 
M'an-4dy  Npell  out  a  single  verse.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
>choo|.  to  which  we  shall  have  occ:usion  again  to  refer,  wa.^  that 
the  pupils  who  were  put  at  writing  and  arithmetic  were  taught,  a 
clavi  iu  each  liranch,  hy  convict  teachers,  who  discharged  the  duty 
thus  a»igned  them  to  thesati>factionof  the  authorities.  Convicts 
learning  to  read  wew  stimulated  hy  the  privilege  held  out  to 
them  of  joining  the^e  chisses,  whenever  they  should  have  made 
suflieient  proficiency. 

We  may  mention,  in  ])assing,  that  in  all  the  numerous  Sahhuth- 
s<*lif»oU  noticed  in  the  hu»t  si»ction  as  having  Im^cu  organi/^ed  in 
state  prisons,  teaching  convicts  to  read  was  made  a  prime  ohject: 
ami  hefore  any  providion  o(  law  had  anywhere  lK»en  maile  for 
giving  >ecular  instructiim  in  priM)ns.  not  hundreds  merely  hut 
thou!»:mds  of  prisoners  hud  heen  taught  this  useful  art. 

In  }X29,  an  act  w^as  passed  hy  the  Ix*gislature  <»f  Kentucky, 
n»cjuiring  the  warden  not  only  to  procure,  if  pos^^ihle.  one  sermon 
to  Ih*  preached  to  the  c<»nvicts  <ui  each  Sahhath;'*  hut  alsti  'to 
caUM»  the  convicts,  who  are  uidearned  in  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  to  Imj  taught  in  one  or  other  of  these  lu-anchcs  at  hast 
lour  hours  every  Sahhath  day/'  with  a  proviso  tumexed  that  the 
exiM-nsi»s  sh<iuld^**  not  exceed  $2'>(>  |kt  annum."  This  was  th«»  first 
act  ever  passed  in  Kentucky,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  any  state 
of  our  union,  providing  means  for  the  si^cular  instruction  of  con- 
Tictf.  The  act  was  enforc<Ml,  ami  instruction  given  agn»eahly  to 
it^yterms.  during  what  n*mained  of  Mr.  Joel  »Scolt*s  warden>hip, 
iimvrUiil  of  five  years.  Mr.  Scott  informs  us,  in  one  of  his  reports, 
tiat  the  prisoners  were  taken  from  their  cells  on  Sahhath  morning. 
md  were  engjiged  thruighout  the  day.  meal  times  ixccpteil.  in 
religious  iiu<trU€*tion,  or  in  learning  to  read,  write  and  cypher.  He 
further  ^nvfi,  that  at  least  one-third  of  those  sc>nt  to  the  |H»nitcntiary 
are  entirely  illiterate,  and  that  most  of  the  others  have  a  very  iniper* 
feet  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  imparted  in  common  schools.  The 
jienKiiis  employed  as  teachers  received  two  dollars  a  day  for  their 
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services.  The  secular  instruction  required  oy  the  law  'was  discoii* 
tinued  under  Mr.  Scott's  immediate  successor,  Mr.  Thomas  8. 
Theobald.  The  practice  was  revived,  by  Mr.  Newion  Craig,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Theobald,  in  all  its  original  life  and  vigor.  Li  his 
time,  a  new  chapel  and  Suuday-school  room,  60  hy  40  ibet,  was 
built,  which  he  pronounced  the  greatest  improvement  made  in  the 
prison  for  years.  In  this  room  the  prisoners  were  assemblei^ 
throughout  the  Lord's  day,  receiving  lessons  partly  in  reli^bn 
and  partly  in  the  common  school  branches;  the  edacated  oonvicts 
teaching  the  illiterate,  an  arrangement  reported  as  "working  well.^ 
Two  of  the  prison  officers  remained  in  the  room  to  keep  order, 
and  see  that  the  teachera  did  their  duty.  The  prisoners  are  said 
to  have  takdn  a  lively  interest  in  the  school,  and  their  "  profiting 
appeared  unto  all."  The  arrangement  was  regarded  as  a  material 
aid  in  promoting  morality  and  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners. 

The  same  year,  1829,  in  which  Kentucky  enacted  the  law  just 
noticed  in  regai'd  to  common  school  instruction  in  her  penitentiaiy, 
a  tei)ort,  containing  matter  of  interest  on  the  same  subject,  waa 
made  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York  by  commissioners  Hopkins, 
Tibbetts  and  Allen.  These  gentlemen' speak,  in  their  report,  of  a 
suitable  apartment  as  about  being  finished,  at  Sing  Sing,  for  t 
•*chapel  and  school  room."  Whether  tlie  school  room  here  referred 
to  was  for  a  Sunday  or  a  secular  school  does  not  appear ;  mo&t 
prol)ably  the  former  ;  for,  although  uo  Sabbath  school  was  then  iu 
existence,  a  year  or  two  afterwards  the  chaplain  speaks  of  such  a 
school  as  iu  successful  operation.  Moreover,  it  is  plain  from  hi* 
report  that  the  instruction  imparted  was  largely  of  a  conimou 
school  character.  He  says  tlut  the  school  consisted  of  sixty  i^ 
eighty  men,  all  of  whom  were  unable  to  read  isn  entering,  anJ 
mo.st  of  whom  did  not  even  know  the  alphabet ;  adding  that  they 
showed  an  intense  ddsire  to  learn,  and  that  their  progress  cor- 
responded to  their  zeal. 

The  commissioners,  in  their  report,  state  that  the  chaplain,  Mr. 
Barrett,  was  making  the  greatest  exertion  to  teach  the  ignorant  lo 
read,  making  use  of  the  Bible  as  his  only  school  book,  and  impart- 
ing his  lessons  at  the  grate  of  their  cell  doors.  An  interostiug 
acccmnt  is  given  of  a  convict  whom  he  taught  to  read  in  five  weok>. 
from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  wiH?k. 
he  read  fluently  and  correctly  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter,  auJ. 
of  course,  after  that  had  no  more  difficulty.  He  had  mastered  the 
art,  and  held  in  his  hand  the  key  to  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom. 
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To  him  the  question  bad  been  solved,  where  and  how  he  should 
get  'better  thoughts." 

In  the  report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  for  1841,  three 
items  of  interest  are  recorded,  hearing  on  the  suliject  of  secular 
instruction  in  prisons,  and  showing  a  gratifying  advance  in  public 
opinion  in  that  direction.  The  first  is  a  statement  to  the  effect  that, 
in  the  House  of  Correction  in  South  Boston,  a  day  school  had  been 
taught  by  the  clerk,  two  hours  each  day,  during  several  years,  for 
a  v\n>s  of  young  convicts,  in  the  common  branches  of  knowledge, 
in  a  n»om  carefully  fitted  up  for  that  purpose,  and  that  great  good 
had  resulted  therefrom.  The  second  is  a  declaration  of  the  Gov« 
ernor  of  New  York,  Wm.  II.  Seward,  in  his  annual  message,  in 
the>e  words  :  **  I  would  have  the  school  room,  in  the  prison,  fitted 
as  carefully  as  the  solitary  cell  and  the  workshop  ;  and,  although 
attendance  there  cannot  be  so  frequent,  I  would  have  it  quite  as 
regular.*'  The  third  is  an  urgent  plea  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
prison  at  Wethei-sfield,  the  Kev.  Josiah  Brewer,  in  his  report  for 
that  year,  for  school  instruction  to  convicts.  On  turning  to  the 
n*port  referred  to,  we  find  that,  after  urging  that  attention  to  tho 
clementar)'  bnuiches  be  exacted  of  the  more  illiterate,  he  s.iys  : 
**  And  why  should  not  oral  instruction,  by  fanriliar  lectures  on  tho 
practical  concerns  of  life,  and  various  topics  of  history,  science 
and  literature,  be  imparted  to  all  ?  The  laws  of  the  human  mind 
un<Krgo  no  change,  surely,  by  the  body's  Innng  deprived  of  its 
liberty  ;  anil  wlmt  has  been  found,  on  full  experiment,  to  elevate 
the  tone  ot  society  generally,  holds  out  the  promise  of  good  in 
piu  lieular  instaneej*."  Here  we  have  Mr.  Organ's  lectures  in  the 
interntodiute  prisons  of  Ireland  clearly  foreshadowed. 

Thi-M?  are  the  fir^t  intimations  we  have  anywhere  met  with  of 
givjn;r  regular  secular  iustruetion  to  c<mvicts  in  sohools  and  elas>e>. 
The  next  year,  1842,  the  same  idea  was  further  urged  Hy  a  cou:- 
niiltee  of  the  Legislature,  in  reference  to  the  Connecticut  state 
priaon.  They  say:  '* The  opportunities  forgiving  instinietion  on 
week  ilayn  are  not  coubitlemble.  Tiic  committee  would  reconi- 
niejid  tliat  prisoners,  in  small  divisions,  should,  in  rotation,  havo 
time  and  opportunity  (»f  receiving  instruction  from  tho  chaplain. 
If  half  of  each  day.  or  from  three  to  four  hours,  were  allowed 
anion;;  two  or  three  such  small  divisions  of  priscmeni,  the  wholo 
number  might  have  an  hour  :uid  a  half  or  two  hours  onee  a  fort- 
night,  which  would  not  take  mu(*h  from  the  earnings  of  each  pri- 

*f>ner.     Better  still,  if  e:ieh  division  could  be  tried  faithfullv  with 
l.U^cm.  Ko.  35. J  15 
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an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours  once  in  each  week,  in  addition  to 
the  opportunities  now  afforded  to  them."  Ttie  same  year,  the 
directors  of  the  prison,  among  whom  we  observe  the  name  of  the 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  the  new  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  Washington,  adopted  a  code  of  rules  and  reguhitioiia,  relat- 
ing to  the  duties  of  the  chaplain,  one  of  which  is  that  *'  he  ahall 
use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  instruct,  through  the  grating  of  the 
cell  doors,  all  those  who  are  unable  to  read/' 

The  chaplains  of  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing,  about  the  same  time, 
were  pleading  hard,  and  piling  argument  upon  argument,  for  an 
enlargement  of  the  means  of  instruction  in  their  respective  prisons. 
They  insist  that  it  is  equally  the  dictate  of  philanthropy  and  sound 
policy  that  larger  and  more  suitable  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  education  of  the  convicts,  and  :that  at  least  one  or  two  hoars 
each  day  should  be  devoted  to  their  intellectual  improvement 
Itlleging  that  thus,  and  not  otherwise,  that  is,  by  ele%'atiiig  their 
minds  and  giving  them  ''better  thoughts,"  can  they  lie  prepared 
to  become  better  sous,  better  husbands,  better  fathers,  better  eiti* 
zens.  Mr.  Luckey  states  that  the  Sunday-school  at  Sing  Sing 
had  increased,  within  the  year,  from  114  to  337,  one-half  of  whom 
were  leaiiiing  to  tend]  and  of  those  who  had  been  diachjuged 
during  the  same  time,  no  less  than  twenty-five  bad  learned  the  art 
in  the  prison.  A  pleasing  circumstance  here  was  that  from  the 
lack  of  other  teachers,  a  number  of  the  convicts  were  employed  in 
that  capacity,  who  discharged  the  duty  with  gi*eat  acceptance, 
taking  the  greatest  interest  in  it,  and  preparing,  themselves  for  it 
with  the  utmost  care  by  the  use  of  Bible  diclionaries,  sacrc<I 
geographies,  and  such  other  help  as  they  could  obtain.  One  of 
these  convict  teai'hers,  having  received  a  pardon  from  the  Governor 
on  Friday  morning,  begged  that  he  might  remain  in  the  prison 
till  Monflay,  that  he  might  meet  his  Sabbath  clans  once  more,  a 
request  which  shows  more  clearly  than  perhaps  anything  clise 
could,  the  interest  taken  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Francis  C.  Gray,  in  his  "  Prison  Discipline  in  America," 
'.ublishcd  in  1848,  informs  us  that,  at  that  time,  there  was,  in  the 
\fassachnsctts  prison,  a  society  for  moral  improvement  and  routnal 
ad — in  effect,  as  we  shall  see,  :i  ilr))alin<r  society — of  which  tho 
warden,  chaphiin  and  clerk  ^veiv  president,  vice-president  aaJ 
st^cretary.  All  convicts,  ai)provcd  by  the  president,  could  }»econ)e 
members,  on  signing  the  constitution,  which  contained  a  promise 
to  lead  an  orderly,  upright  life,  and  never  to  taste  iotoxicatiap 
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Uqoor  after  their  discharge.  About  three-fourths  of  the  prisoners 
were  tneniliers.  There  was  a  committee  of  confereuce,  consisting 
of  the  officers  and  six  c<mvicts,  chosen  l)y  their  fellow  members 
and  approved  by  the  president,  to  prei>are  business  and  propose 
measures  for  promoting  the  objects  in  view.  The  society  held  its 
meetings  once  a  fortnight,  at  which  the  chief  business  was  the  free 
discussion  of  some  question  proponed  at  the  previous  sitting. 
Here  we  have  the  weekly  competitive  examinations  of  Mr.  Organ's 
intermediate  prisoners  at  Smithtield  foreshadowed,  just  as  we  saw 
the  foreshadowing  of  his  Kystem  of  daily  lectuivs  in  one  of  the 
reports  of  the  chaplain  of  the  Connwiicut  state  prison.  **Thc 
scH'icty  wiw  founded,"  Mr.  Gray  observcj*,  **  on  the  consideration 
that  convicts  are  to  return  to  the  H<ici<»ty  of  men,  not  so  totally 
different  from  themselves,  as  son^e  would  represent,  and  on  the 
belief  that,  though  erring  and  'criminal  men,  they  arc  not  such 
incaniate  demons,  that  every  wonl  is  infectious,  and  every  touch 
contamination  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  such  intercourse 
among  them  as  does  not  tend  to  corrupt  them,  to  pniduce  disorder, 
or  to  interrupt  their  labor,  and  UJctti  place  in  the  presence  and 
iciVun  the  hearing  of  the  officers,  engaging  the  sympathies  and 
cKvupying  and  interesting  the  minds  of  the  prisoners,  is  not  cmly 
hanuless,  but  humanizing  luul  lieneticial.''  This  is  a  view  which 
\/e  liave  endeavored  to  eiifon*e  in  our  section  on  discipline,  and 
we  are  glad  to  find  it  embraced  and  supi>orted  by  so  calm  and 
philosophical  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Gray. 

In  1H47,  a  comprehensive  prison  act,  prepared  b}'  a  committee 
of  the  Prison  Association,  was  passed  by  the  Ix^gislature  of  Xew 
York,  one  of  the  provisions  of  which  was  that  common  school 
teachers  should  l>e  appointed  for  all  the  state  prisons,  proportion* 
ate  in  number  to  the  size  of  each  prison,  and  to  the  number  likely 
to  bo  found  therein  unable  to  read.  We  have  seen  that,  as  fnr 
bm*k  as  IH^D,  Kentucky  provided,  by  law,  for  four  hours'  iustnic- 
tion  of  her  convicts  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  to  l»e  given 
on  the  Sablmth  ;  but  this  was  the  first  law  ever  enacted  in  the 
United  States,  creating  a  distinct  class  of  officers,  who^k*  duty  it 
should  lie  to  im|mrt  such  instnirtion  during  the  week.  Ilenee  the 
Prison  Discipline  Society,  in  their  report  of  l^hi,  say  :  "To  the 
sIjU«  of  Xew  York  iM'IcHigs  the  honor  of  taking  the  lead  in  this 
branch  of  prison  diMMpline,  viz :  common  education  in  prit»4Ui>/' 
Unfortunately,  the  s:dary  attm^hed  to  thcoffice  was  so  small  ($10j) 
UmI  teachers  eould  bt>  obtained  for  only  one  hour  daily. 
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other  states  have  *  followed  the  example  of 'N#w  Ycrk. 
Generally  this  business  is  giren  into  the  charge  of  the  chip* 
lains,  and  not  unfrequently  they  are**  required  to  do  the 
teaching  themselves ;  sometimes  in  a  school,  but  more  eommtoblj 
through  the  gratings  of  the  cell  doors.  •  We  append  the  prorisioB 
of  the  prison  act  of  Indiana  relating  to  this  stAject :  *'  The  moral 
instructor  shall,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties  and  senrieee^  teadi 
inch  of  the  convicts  as  the  warden  may  send  to  him  for  the  pur* 
pose,  the  art  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  geography,  at 
such  hours  as  may  be  found  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
the  institution."* 

Libraries  in  prisons,  now  regarded  as  the  right  arm  of  discipline 
and  an  essential  agent  in  reformation,  sprang  up,  as  a  general 
thing,  at  a  later  date  than  efforts  to  educate  the  more  ignorant 
class  of  prisoners,  of  which,  indeed,  they  are  but  the  nAtural  out* 
growth.  The  first  notice  we  find,  looking  towards  the  creation  of 
a  prison  library,  is  in  a  code  of  rules  and  regulations  enacted  by 
the  inspectors  of  the  Kentucky  penitentiary,  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1802.  The  following  is  the  provision  of  the  said  code  relit- 
iiig  to  this  subject :  *^The  convicts  shall  l>e  encouraged  to  employ 
any  leis4iro  time  in  reading ;  and  donatio7is  of  book$  will  be 
thankfully  received ;  and  the  keeper  shall  take  care  of  them,  and 
pn.?i*ro  a  lisit,  with  the  names  of  the  donors." 

The  fir^t  prison  lihrarj'  in  New  York,  and  one  of  the  earliest,  if 
not  the  earliest,  in  the  United  States  (except  what  may  have 
resulted  from  the  above  recited  action  in  Kentucky),  was  estalv 
lished  in  Sinjr  ^>i»g  prison  in  1840,  under  Mr.  D.  L.  Seymour,  as 
lirincipjil  officer,  and  the  Rev.  Jno.  Luckey,  as  chaplain.  Th4«e 
gent  lemon  applied  to  Gov.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  who  told  them  to  get 
what  books  were  wanted  and  send  the  bill  to  him.  About  three 
hundred  dollars  worth  were  proeured,  and  Mr.  Seward  paid  the 
bill  out  of  his  private  piu'se. 


*  While  these  !bect>  arc  going  through  tho  press,  we  hare  rcceired  a  Utter  ttom  Xr. 
Cirdicr,  of  Winconsin,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

**  I  hAvo  hiicccp(1(mI  in  having  a  bill  parsed  by  our  Legislature  last  winter,  authoritiaC 
mc  to  establish  u  school  for  the  pnrpoiio  of  teaching  our  convioUi  in  the  common  braaebit 
of  education,  f^at unlay  an  1  Sunday  afternoons  are  nowderoted  to  this  object.  It  it  reallr 
iHirpri.iin;;  Ut  notic*;  the  r.eal  manifested,  even  by  aged  men,  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  I 
am  p.oud  to  say,  that  hereafter  no  convict  will  leave  this  prison  without  a  knowledge  of 
those  two  useful  and  imiK}rtant  branches.  And  what  an  excellent  means  of  diseipliatl 
Kilt  to  bo  deprived  of  the  advantages  this  school  affords,  all  the  sohrlars  behave  the*- 
seUeit  with  the  utmont  decorum.  About  seventy  visit  the  school  bow,  and  not  OM  sf 
th"iii  ever  gave  cause  for  complaint.  I  am  convinced  that  secular  Instrvetion  hat  bcei 
De;;leoted  to  a  great  extent  in  our  prisons.  Ignorance,  being  the  mother  of  nearly  mH 
erinies,  must  certainlpr  be  removed  at  first,  if  a  thorough  reformation  shall  b«i  realised. 
As  to  this  sdhool,  I  wish  only  to  say,  that  I  have  much  faith  in  the  lacMti  of  oorwiltr- 
taking." 
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The  following  year,  1841,  a  hundred  dollars  were  nppropriated 
by  the  Leginlature  of  New  Jersey,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
library  in  (he  state  prison  at  Trenton. 

In  1847,  we  find  libraries  existing  in  most  of  the  state  prisons 
of  the  conntrj',  one  of  which — tlrnt  of  Ohio — is  reported  as  con- 
taining 3,000  volumes. 

The  testimony  of  prison  officers  was  uniform  as  to  the  good  effects 
of  this  agency.  They  say  that  the  books  were  sought  with  eageiv 
nesM  and  read  nith  avidity  !)y  large  numbers  of  convicts,  and  that 
as  the  fondness  for  reading  increased,  the  f>ccasion  for  punishment 
diminishiMl.  Many  ha<l  evidently  become  interested  in  acquiring 
useful  knowledge,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  were  far  more  con- 
tented and  cheerful. 

The  foundation  of  one  prison  librar\'  is  so  unique,  and  withal 
so  interesting,  that  we  cannot  withhold  it.  In  the  fall  of  1846, 
a  elerg\'mau  from  Illinois,  on  invitation  by  the  chaplain,  con* 
ducted  the  usual  evening  ser^'ice  in  the  chapel  of  the  Massaehu>- 
setts  state  prison.  He  expressed  his  particular  delight  at  seeing 
the  pris<in  libniry.  and  congratulated  the  prisoners  that  they  were 
so  much  better  off  in  this  resp<*ct  than  the  inmates  of  the  stale 
prison  at* Alton,  who  had  no  books  at  all.  The  above  statement 
is  c(»n«lensed  from  the  work  on  Prinon  Discipline  in  Ameriea  by 
Mr.  (iray,  who  proceeds  to  say:  **The  next  day,  as  the  chaplais 
was  walking  through  one  of  the  work  shops,  a  prisoner  having 
a«ked  leave  t(»  (juit  his  work  and  s|>eak  to  him,  told  him  that  ho 
bad  some  iKiokn  which  he  could  spare,  and  should  like  to  send  to 
the  prinoners  at  Alton,  if  pennitted,  and  so  had  some  of  his  shop- 
mates.  The  chaplain,  having  conferred  with  the  warden,  stated 
in  the  cha|H*l.  after  evening  prayers,  that  Mich  an  applii^ation  had 
been  nuide  to  him.  and  adiled.  tliat  if  any  prisoner  had  Inrnks 
which  he  wished  t(»  >end  to  the  Alton  pri*!(on.  he  might  leave  them 
in  th**  adj(»ining  room,  on  coming  to  prayers  the  next  morning. 
He  al-Mi  (M*nt  word  to  his  friend  the  clergyman,  that  if  he  would 
call  at  the  prison  the  next  day,  he  would  tind  some  Inniks  for 
Alton.  The  reveivnd  gentleman  went  accordingly,  and  to<»k  with 
him  a  large  silk  handkerchief  to  carry  off  the  books.  What  was 
bis  astonii^hment  to  tiuil,  in  the  room  adjoining  the  chapel,  more 
than  four  hundnul  Imund  vcdunies,  l>e»ides  tracts  and  pamphlets. 
The  silk  handkerchief  w<iuld  n<a  do;  and  the  prisoners  r^*<|ue^ted 
permission  to  make  boxes  to  pack  the  Inuiks  in.'' 

Haring  thtia  sketched,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  information  were 
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open  to  us  and  the  limits  to  which  we  are' confined  would' pieniutt 
the  Y)rigin  and  progress  of  secular  inatmction  in  priaonSt  we  now 
proceed  to  exhibit  the  actual  state  and  condition  of  this  impoitant 
agency  in  the  prisons  to  which  our  observations  extended. 

The  provision  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  convicts  is  the 
provincial  penitentiary  of  Canada,  in  the  elementary  brmoohee  of 
a  common  education,  is  worthy  of  a  humane  and  enlightened  gov- 
ernment. A  teacher  is  employed  who  gives  his  whole  time  to  the 
work.  He  is  aided  by  as  many  assistants  as  may  be  needed,  who 
are  selected  from  the  best  educated  and  best  conducted  of  the 
convicts.  The  cooperation  of  the^e  convict  teachers  in  the  work 
of  instruction  is  found  to  be  of  essential  service.  Under  the  direc* 
tion  and  superintendence  of  the  school  master,  they  teach  the 
classes  assigned  them  to  the  entire  siitisfaction  of  the  prison  autho- 
rities. The  school  is  attended  by  all  the  inmates  of  the  prison 
.who  need  instruction  in  reading,  writing  or  arithmetic,  and  wbc 
are  not  incapacitated  from  learning  by  defective  sight,  deafness, 
mental  imbecility,  or  other  infirmity.  There  are  four  distinct  sec- 
tions of  prisoners,  whose  members  come  under  instruction  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  as  follows:  A  moniing  class,  commeiicing  at  six 
o'clock  in  summer  and  seven  and  a  half  in  winter,  and'cloeing  at 
nine;  a  noon  class,  commencing  at  twelve  and  a  half  and  closing 
at  one;  an  afternoon  class,  commencing  at  one  and  closing  at  th^(^e; 
and  an  evening  class,  from  six  to  seven  and  a  half  in  summer,  and 
from  five  to  seven  in  winter.  The  noon  class,  which  is  the  largest, 
numbering  sixty  or  more  members,  is  composed  of  convicts  who 
are  engaged  on  contract  work,  and  who  devote  to  lesson  learning 
one-half  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  mid-day  meal.  The  evening 
class  is  made  up  of  prisoners  who  labor  on  the  Rockwood  Asj'lum 
for  Criminal  Insane,  at  the  quarry,  and  on  farm  and  garden  work. 
Between  200  and  300  convicts  arc  in  this  manner  brousrht  under 
daily  instruction  for  a  period  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  three 
hours.  The  gentleman  who  had  officiated  as  schoolmaster  for 
some  fifteen  years,  had  Just  retired,  and  his  successor  had  not  l)een 
appointed  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  so  that,  much  to  our  regret,  we 
had  no  oppoiiunity  of  seeing  the  prison  schools  in  operation. 
From  the  printed  reports  of  the  late  teacher,  we  learn  that  these 
ignorant,  criminal  and  degraded  beings — though  he  was  ever  alone 
and  unarmed  in  the  midst  of  them — observed,  during  school 
hours,  the  strictest  order  and  decorum;  that  they  highly  prized 
the  opportnnities  for  improvement  afforded  them;  that  their  thirst 
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for  knowledge  increased  in  proportion  as  it  was  gratified;  and  that 
tliey  applied  themaelvea  to  study  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  all  praise, 
Aiid  with  a  success  equ;J  to  that  attained  hy  the  generality  of  pu- 
luU  in  other  schools. 

There  is  no  prison  in  the  United  States,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in 
which  so  much  time  and  toil  are  given  to  this  department  of  re- 
fonnatciry  agencies. 

The*  proportion  of  prisoners  in  the  state  prisons,  who  are  una- 
ble to  read  at  the  time  of  their  committal,  varies  a  good  deal  in 
the  Mcveral  states;  the  extremes,  as  reported,  l>euig  from  one- 
twentieth  in  Vermont,  where  the  proportion  of  the  wholly  illit- 
ei*ate  is  smallest,  to  one-third  in  Wisconsin,  where  it  is  greatest. 
In  other  states,  the  proportion  fluctuates  between  these  extremes. 
In  Maine,  it  is  reported  at  one-fifteenth;  in  Massachusetts,  at  one- 
tenth;  in  Omnecticut,  at  one-eighth;  in  New  Hampshire  and 
PenuHylvania,  at  one-seventh;  in  Indiana  and  Ohio,  at  one-fourth: 
in  New  York,  one-tenth;  at  Auburn,  one-fifth;  at  Clinton, 
and  tine-third  at  Sing  Sing.  Of  convicts  who  give  themselves  in 
as  able  to  read,  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  cannot,  as  a  general  thing, 
do  so  without  spelling  out  more  or  less  of  the  words;  and  in 
most  prisons,  few  really  good  readers  are  received. 

In  much  the  larger  number  of  prisons^  secular  instruction  is 
imparted;  but  in  some,  and  in  this  category  are  included  Ken-  ^ 
lucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont aiid  Wiacou^tin,  either  none  at  all  is  given,  or  only  such  its 
is  imparted  in  Sabbath-schools.  In  two  states  only,  whose  pris- 
ons were  examined  by  us — Indiana  and  Ohio— is  instruction  given 
in  clas^Hes.     In  )>oth  these  states,  the  chaplains  are  the  teachers. 

In  Indiana,  the  sch(K>l  is  held  from  Novemlier  1st  to  March 
1st.  a  |H.*riod  of  only  four  months  in  the  year.  We  presume  it  to 
In:  held  in  the  evening,  as  the  law  which  creates  it  requires  that 
the  convicts  shonld  be  taught  '*  at  such  hours  as  may  be  fcmnd 
mo^  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  institution;**  which  means, 
doubtleas,  *' least  prejudicial  to  \i9  Jinancial  interests,"  as  these, 
in  American  nomenclature,  are  the  interests  in  all  penal  establish- 
ments. The  convicts  generally  attend  the  school,  and  take  much 
int(*rest  in  its  exercises. 

In  Ohio,  school  is  held,  as  it  should  be,  throughout  the  year. 
on  live  days  of  each  week,  l>eing  omitted  on  Saturday.  The 
liours  are  from  three  o*el(»ck,  i».  m.,  to  the  closing  up  of  the  prison 
•I  nigbt.    Mmny-  commenoe  with  the  alphabet,  and  are  taught 
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separately  till  they  begin  to  read,  after  which  they  are  greaped 
into  classes,  and  advanced  by  regular  gradatioiis  in  school  read* 
ers  (McGuffie's  first, .  second,  third  and  fonrth).'  Penmaiishipv 
arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar  are  also  ton^tt  -yerygenenil 
interest  is  taken  in  the  school  by  the  prisoners, -and  in  aGme 
instances,  we  were  told,  remarkable  proficiency  is  shown.  The 
chaplain  is  aided  by  convicts  in  the  work  of  iB8tniction»  • 

In  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  western  penitentiiiy 
of  Pennsylvania,  secular  instruction  is  given  by  the  chaplains  to 
each  prisoner  separately,  at  the  door  of  his  cell;  and  in  Maine 
(for  the  present)  by  the  wife  of  the  warden^  in  the  same  way.  In 
the  western  penitentiary,  the  warden  informed  us,  very  little 
interest  is  taken  by  the  convicts  in  these  exercises.  In  the  other 
prisons  named  in  this  paragraph,  most  of  the  prisoners  were 
reported  as  taking  a  lively  interest  and  making  good  proficiency 
in  their  studies. 

In  the  three  state  prisons  of  New  York,  and  the  eastern  peniten- 
tiary of  Pennsylvania,  schoolmasters  are  employed  to  give  lesson 
to  the  convicts.  In  both  these  states,  the  lessons  are  given  to  the 
prisoners  in  their  cells.  In  New  York  this  is  done  only  at  night, 
and  through  the  gratings  of  the  cell  doors.  In  Pennsylvanii, 
instruction  is  given  throughout  the  day,  and  the  teachers  enter  the 
cells  for  the  pui-pose. 

In  Ohio  and  Connecticut  alone,  as  far  as  we  arc  infiaraied,  is 
instruction  imparted  in  branches  as  high  as  geography  and  gram- 
mar; in  the  latter  state,  even  rhetoric  is  taught  to  some.  Else- 
whore,  only  reading  and  writing  are  taught,  and  the  rudiments  of 
arithmetic;  the  progress  in  this  latter  branch  not  being  ordinarily 
beyond  the  rule  of  three,  if  indeed  it  reach  even  to  that  pohit. 

All  the  prisons  visited  by  us  have  miscellaneous  libraries  for  the 
use  of  the  prisoners.  The  aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  thir- 
teen prisons  is  20,413,  being  an  average  of  1,570  to  each.  The 
largest  prison  library  in  the  countrj-  h  that  at  Sing  Sing,  which 
contains  4,000  volumes,  and  the  smallest  reported  is  in  the  Wi»- 
consiii  prison,  containing  250  volumes. 

In  the  major  i)art  of  the  prisons,  the  chaplains,  either  indepeod- 
ently  or  in  conjunction  with  the  wardens,  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  selecting  the  hooks  for  the  libraries.     In  a  few,  this  duty 
is  devolved  upon  the  wardens;  and  in  a  still  smallei  number,  on  ' 
the  inspectors. 

The  character  of  the  books  composing  the  prison  libraries  », 
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ill  mi^^ht  he  expected,  qnite  miscollaiieouH.  Works  on  religion, 
hintories,  biojrmphien,  tnivela,  works  on  science  and  jrenenil  litera- 
ture, and  standard  novels  (those  of  a  sensational  elianietcr  being 
penenilly  excluded)  predominate. 

In  the  prisons  of  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  prisoners  are  not  allowed 
0  choice  as  to  the  hooks  to  ho  read  hy  thmi,  hut  arc  fiirnisdhMl,  in 
the  former  once  in  two  weeks  and  in  the  latter  once  onch  week, 
with* such  as  the  officers  may  choose  to  give  them — ^an  arrangement 
which  we  cannot  commend,  and  which  we  were  surprised  t<i  find 
in  institutions  where  there  is  so  much,  in  other  resi)ects,  to  approve. 
In  all  the  other  prisons  visited  hy  us,  the  convicts  arc  allowed  to 
select  such  books  as  may  suit  their  tn^tte.  It  is  not  stnmge  that 
the  preference  should  J>e  given,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  stoiy 
bcMikM,  magazines,  and  the  lighter  lit<niture.  But  the  reading  :,f 
convicts  is  by  no  means  confined  to  works  o(  this  character.  His- 
tories, travels,  biographies,  and  even  treatises  on  science  and  phi- 
losoph}',  find  many  readers.  This  we  found  to  In?  pre-eminently 
the  ca!«e  in  the  Massachusetts  state  prisiin,  where  Humboldt's  Cos- 
mos, and  other  works  of  a  no  less  elevated  and  philosf»phical 
character  have  l>een  read  through  by  many  of  the  convicts.  Indeed, 
the  testimony  is  quite  unifonn  to  the  i^ffwi  that  numl>ers  c»f  tlie 
pris<mers  are  most  evidently  growing  in  UM'ful  knowledge;  and 
we  think,  from  the  evidence  before  u.h.  that  there  is  more  reading, 
and  that  of  a  solid  character,  too,  done  by  the  convicts  in  our 
American  state  prisons,  than  by  any  ecjuul  numl>cr  of  working 
people  taken  pnmiiscuously  in  free  wM'icty.  On  this  subjr^t  Mr. 
C  onlier,  of  Wisconshi,  says:  **  I  really  l)elive  that  m>  convict,  uiiless 
be  be  a  perfect  idiot,  leaves  the  pris«»n  without  having  his  mind 
improved,  and  without  having  gained  some  knowledge." 

The  method  of  distributing  the  books  to  the  prisonei-s  varies  in 
different  prisons.  In  Ma>sachusctts  the  tVilIowing  plan  is  a«lo|»ted: 
The  convicts  aw  allowed  to  take  out  one  book  at  a  time,  *m  Mf»n- 
flmys  and  Saturdays,  and  they  keep  it  a  f(»rtnight.  If  it  is  wanted 
for  a  longer  period,  permi*>^i(»n  must  be  obtained  frtun  the  libra- 
rian, tlach  volume  is  nun)bered,  and  every  prisoner  h«^  a  c.ntii- 
logue  and  card,  and  puts  down  on  the  card  the  number^  of  (nciy 
twenty  to  fifty)  such  IkmiIcs  as  he  W(»uM  like  to  reail,  s(»  tliut  ho 
may  lio  sure  of  scouring  some  one.  He  lays  his  book,  after  \u*  has 
rettd  it,  on  the  strnd  in  his  cell,  wiihthe  card  in  the  IxNik.  and  tho 
runner  takes  them  and  carries  them  to  the  assistant  librarian,  ulio 
the  book  and  sends  iNick  another.     As  the  book  is  read, 
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the  number  b  rubbed  off  the  card,  and*  another  one  placed  in  its 

Btead. 

A  somewhat  smilar  method  of  distribution  is  pursued  in  the 
eastern  penitentiary,  Pa.  The  books  are  distributed  every  two 
weeks,  and  each  applicant  is  allowed  to  take  out  one  large  Yolume 
or  two  of  more  moderate  size.  Every  convict  has  in  his  oell  a 
printed  catalogue  and  a  card  slate,  on  which  he  marks  eighteen 
numbers,  out  of  which  the  lilirarian  is  able  to  obtain  some  book 
that  will  suit  his  taste,  though  not  always  the  one  that  he  would 
prefer. 

A  very  different  plan  fi*om  either  of  the  above  is  adopted  in  two 
of  our  New  York  prisons — those  at  Sing  Sing  and  Clinton.  There 
the  prisoners  conio  in  squads  or  companies,  once  in  three  weeks, 
and  each  one  selects  one  or  two  volumes  for  himself  of  those  that 
may  bo  upon  the  shelves  at  the  time.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  of 
time  is  consumed  in  this  way,  and  the  work  might  be  done,  is 
done  in  other  prisons,  in  a  much  shorter  period.  But  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  change  the  method  on  this 
ground.  There  are  obvious  advantages,  and  those  connected  with 
the  higher  ends  of  prison  discipline,  in  the  mode  of  distributioB 
practised  in  these  prisons.  The  coming  of  several  hundred  pri- 
soners every  three  weeks  into  the  chaplain's  office  affords  him  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  them,  and  of 
dro])ping  into  their  ear,  perchance  into  their  heart,  many  a  wise 
counsel  and  exhortation.  These  opportunities,  we  have  reason  to 
think,  are  gladly  embraced  and  faithfully  used. 

At  Auburn,  a  plan  u  in  use,  differing  from  either  of  the  above 
and,  as  it  strikes  us,  inferior  to  both.  Prisoners  have  the  privilege 
of  exchanging  their  books  once  a  week.  The  chaplain  sends  t 
quantity  of  books  to  each  shop,  togetlier  with  a  list  of  the  same, 
to  the  keeper;  and  thus  the  exchange  is  effected  in  the  shop  where 
they  are  at  work.  The  objection  to  this  is,  first,  that  it  limits  the 
convicl's  selection  to  a  very  small  part  of  the  library,  and,  sefr 
ondly,  that  it  must  be  a  source  (so,  at  least,  we  should  think)  of 
more  or  less  disorder  in  the  workshops. 

The  rule  in  all  prisons  is  to  examine  books  on  their  return;  but 
it  is  enforced,  as  indeed  all  rules  are,  with  different  degrees  of 
stringency.  In  the  Wisconsin  prison,  if  books — and  they  are  care- 
fully scrutinized  when  returned — are  found  soiled,  dog-eared  or  in 
any  way  marred  or  defaced,  the  offender  is  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  the  library  for  a  certain  time,  which  is  longer  or  shorter 
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iiocordiiig  to  the  extent  of  the  injury  done  to  the  book.     AH  inju- 
ries to  iNioktf  are  recorded  lor  future  reference. 

In  all  our  state  prisons,  the  proportion  of  prisoners  who  take 
out  !KK)ks  is  very  large ;  indeed  the  general  if  not  the  universal 
rule  is,  that  all  draw  books  who  are  able  to  read.  We  were  anx- 
ious to  ascertain  whether  the  books  so  taken  out  are  really  read 
by  the  |K*rsons  receiving  them.  The  answers  to  our  in(iuirii*s  on 
this  point  were  unanimous  to  the  effect  that  such  was  undoubtedly 
the  fact  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  On  calling  for  the  proofs 
of  thi>,  they  were  stated  to  be,  first,  the  appearance  of  the  books 
when  returned;  secondly,  obber\'ation  of  the  prisonei-s  in  their 
celU;  thirdly,  their  comments  on  the  biMiks;  and  fourthly,  ques- 
tioning them  on  the  sul>ject-matter  of  the  volumes  taken  out.  In 
reference  to  the  second  of  the  above  named  proofs,  the  Itev.  Mr. 
Ives,  of  Auburn,  remarked:  '*In  passing  through  the  galleries,  I 
•ee  the  men  almost  all  engaged  iu  reading.  I  have  often  been 
through  on  purpose  to  see  what  proportion  were  thus  engaged, 
and  have  found  ninety-seven  out  of  one  hundred.  In  the  shops  it 
is  the  same,  when  their  tasks  are  finished.''  Wanlens  and  chap- 
lains of  other  priscuis  made  substantially  the  same  statement. 

CVmvicts  in  all  the  state  prisons  have  coiu»iderable  time  which 
they  can  devote  to  reading,  if  they  aitj  w)  diji|>osed.  Everywhere 
they  have  the  whole  of  Sunday,  after  deducting  the  |>ortion  spent 
in  puldic  worship  and  the  iSablmth-school,  \\here  such  exi>ts. 
Bi'sides  this,  they  have  for  reading,  during  the  day  and  evening, 
on  an  average,  from  two  to  f(»ur  hours.  In  the  New  York  state 
prisons,  prisoners  arc  allowed  to  take  their  library  lH>oks  to  the 
workshops,  and  read  in  them  after  they  have  finished  the  tsisk  of 
the  dav:  but  nowhere  else,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  even  where 
task  work  is  in  vogue,  except  occasionally  by  s|>ecia]  p(*rmibsioiu 

In  far  the  greater  number  of  state  prisons,  the  convicts  are  not 
allowed  to  take  or  n^ad  secular  newspajH^rs.  but  the  reverse  of 
this  in  true  as  regards  magazines.  In  WiMxmsin,  and  we  Indieve 
also  in  Missouri,  both  classes  of  publications  may  be  taken  by  the 
prisoners.     In  Maine,  Har|>ers'  Weekly  is  i>ennitted. 

The  legislatures  of  many  of  the  states  make  a  fixed  annual  appro- 
priation for  the  increase  of  the  prison  libraries.  New  York 
appropriates  for  her  three  pribons,  $l»50;  Pe.nnsylvania  for  her 
two,  14^0;  Michigan,  |«*i<)0 :  Massiu*huM»tts,  $2(HI:  Conntvticut, 
$100:  New  Hampshire,  $50  to  $10():  Vermont,  $25.  The  legi*. 
Ittlorea  of  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  other  states  appropriate  for  this 
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purpose  only  on  application  by  the  prison  aQthorities,  accompanied 
with  a  statement  of  the  necessities,  and  the  ^ount  requned  to 
meet  the  same. 

We  made  it  a  point  of  special  inquity  to  ascertain  the  opinlonk 
of  prison  officers,  both  wardens  and  chaplains,  as  to  the  utility  of 
libraries  in  prisons.      With  a  solitary  exception — that  of  Df. 
Campbell,   of  the    western  penitentiary,  Pa.,  who  regards  the 
library  as  '*  of  doubtful  influence  " — we  found  a*  perfect  agreemeiiC 
among  these  officei*s  in  thinking  a  prison  library  a  most  important 
instrument  of  good.     With  singular  unanimity,  they  represent  -it 
as  valuable  in  communicating  useful  knowledge  to  the  prisoners; 
in  elevating  their  minds;  in  beguiling  many  a  tedious  and  weary 
hour;  in  making  them  cheerful  and  contented;  in  affording  them 
good  material  for  reflection,  and  ^o  diverting  their  minds  from 
brooding  over  post  offences  and  meditating  schemes  of  futare  mis- 
chief; in  affording  good  topics  of  conversation  with  them;  in  im- 
proving the  discipline  of  prison;  and  in  constituting  one  of  the 
best  and  most  effective  of  reformatory  agencies.     We  quite  agree, 
too,  with  Mr.  Hill,  in  thinking  it  impoi*tant  that  a  prison  libmrj 
should  contain  many  books  whirh,  while  free  from  anything  im- 
moral or  irreligious,  are  both  interesting  and  entertaining.    Thi^ 
will  tend  to  create  a  taste  for  reading,  to  inspire  a  liking  for  other 
than  sensual  pleasures,  aiid  to  give  the  mind  cheerful  subjects  of 
thought,  in  addition  to  those  of  a  more  serious  cast.     A  due  mix. 
ture  of  books  of  this  cheerful  type,  so  far  from  interfering  with 
reading  of  a  more  solid  and  even  religious  character,  adds  fresh 
zest  1o  such  reading.     A  prisoner,  much  given  to  drinking,  and 
never  a  reader  prior  to  his  incarceration,  read  Kobinson  Crusoe  in 
prison.     It  was  the  first  book  of  entertainment  he  had  ever  rea<l 
and  it  evidently  awakened  in  him  a  thirst  for  reading,  which,  hy 
affording  him  pleasant  occupation  at  home,  would  naturally  teinl 
to  wean  him  from  his  liabit  of  drinking.     This  prisoner  was  fonwl. 
on  examination,  to  have  fully  appreciated  the  great  moral  of  the 
book,  viz.,  that,  under  whatever  circumstances  a  person  mayh* 
placed,  he  can,  by  effort  and  perseverance,  improve  his  condition. 
It  wiis  quite  manifest,  too,  that  his  reading  of  this  book  did  not  at 
all  interfere  with  his  reading  of  the  Bible;  and  his  chaplain  ilc- 
clared  himself  highly  satisfied  with  his  answers  on  the  part  of  the 
Bible  read  by  him  during  the  week  ho  was  reading  Kobin$c»B 
Crusoe. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  examine  prisoners  on  the  sobjed* 
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would  have  libraries,  lectures^  competifiTe  examiiMtioiiB,  and  ervi 
museums,  and  every  other  needful  appliance  liberally  provided, 
calculated  to  excite,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  gratify  tbe 
rational  curiosity  of  each.  In  this  conviction  ire  are  fortified  by 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  the  inti^lligent  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  State  Charities,  who,  in  hia  evideaoe 
before  the  commission  of  1866,  slSiid  :  ''  I  doubt  if  the  inatmedoa 
of  prisoners  has  ever  been  carried  far  enough  anywhere ;  even  ia 
Ireland,  it  would  bo  possible  to  improve  it  I  would  have  all 
convicts  taught  something,  and  put  in  the  way  of  teaching  them* 
selves.  As  a  class,  they  are  wretchedly  ignorant,  and  have  sinned 
through  some  form  of  ignorance,  conjoined  with  vice.  To  edueate 
them  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  state ;  and,  when  seriously  under- 
taken, their  education  would  show  important  results.  A  portion 
of  each  day,  as  well  as  the  evening,  should  be  given  to  this  duty; 
and  those  not  compelled  to  labor  should  be  stimulated  to  some 
mental  occupation,  as  a  defence  against  bad  habits  and  evil 
thoughts." 

The  better  educated  and  better  behaved  prisoners  might,  with 
propriety  and  advantage,  be  employed  to  assist  the  schoolmaster 
in  the  instruction  of  his  classes.  We  have  seen  that  this  service 
is  very  acceptably  performed  in  the  secular  schools  of  the  pro- 
vincial penitentiary  of  Canada  and  the  state  prison  of  Ohio,  aud 
also  in  quite  a  number  of  prison  Sabbath-schools.  Not  only,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Hill,  might  the  prison  funds  be  economized  by 
making  use  of  sissistancc  of  this  kind,  but  much  good  might  often 
be  done  to  the  prisoners  wlio  gave  it,  since  it  would  bring  into 
action  one  of  the  most  improving  tendencies,  that  arising  from  the 
consciousness  of  being  useful  to  others.  It  would,  of  course^  be 
necessary  to  use  care  in  the  selection  of  prisonei*s  to  be  to 
employed ;  but  with  intelligent  superintendence,  there  would  be 
little,  if  any,  difficulty  in  that  respect. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  report  that  in  many  state  prisons, 
our  own  among  the  number,  very  inadequate  provison  is  niaule  for 
the  prisoners'  reading  at  night.  In  P^ngland,  there  is  a  g«£ 
burner  in  every  cell;  in  America,  such  an  arrangement,  wo  be- 
lieve, is  quite  unknown.  Lights,  whether  from  gas  or  oil,  are 
placed  in  the  corridors,  and  very  often  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other  that  scarcely  one  prisoner  in  ten  can  seoto  read.  Fur 
about  live  months  in  the  year,  the  convicts  are  hioked  in  their  celk 
from  thii-tcen  to  fifteen  hours  a  day.     There  are  prisons — we  wi|k 
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the  number  were  less — in  which,  during  all  theno  long  and  dreary 
bourn,  only  those  few  prisoners  whose  cells  hnppen  to  l>o  near  the 
lights,  can  make  any  Uite  of  their  hooks:  all  the  n*st  lH*ing  con- 
dcinned  to  intellectual  starvation,  with  ample  ston*s  at  hand,  as 
Tantalus  was  to  eternal  thirst,  with  the  water  reaching  to  his  chin. 
Thus  is  left  to  the  darkness  of  his  cell  and  the  deeper,  siulder 
darkness  of  an  ignorant,  benighted  mind,  many  a  young  mim. 
who.  if  opp<»rtunity  were  afforded  him  of  ac<piiring  useful 
kjiowledge,  nn'ght,  despite  his  fall  and  its  forlorn  consequetict*s, 
be  awakened  to  ho|H\  to  cheerfulness,  to  virtue.  More  than  once 
hrtvr  we  heard  bitter  lamentations  hv  convicts  over  their  inabilitv, 
friMU  want  of  light,  to  cK'cupy  themselves  in  reading,  while  hK*ked 
in  I  heir  cells  during  the  long  winter  evenings.  We  look  upcm 
such  deprivation  as  a  hardship  and  a  wrong:  and  we  have  knciwn 
it  to  Ik»,  in  many  ways,  most  hurtful  in  its  conse^piences.  We 
think  it  no  more  than  right — and  certainly  it  would  l>e  good 
indiry — that  prisoners  should  have  at  least  two  hours  of  light  for 
reading  every  night  during  the  winter  UKUiths.  Such  opportunity, 
adfh*d  to  the  other  means  of  enlightenmeni  recommended  in  this 
section,  would  go  a  long  way  towards  the  solution  of  the  pr«>blem 
proposed  by  the  wn»tched  prisoner  mentioned  in  its  opening  si»n- 
tem-es,  "  Where  shall  I  get  better  thoughts?'' 

SECTION  EIGHTH. 

I^IIYSICAL    ANI>   IIr<IIKMC     KkLATIOKS. 

In  general,  the  ventilation  of  American  state  prisons  is  \<Ty 
im|ierfect;  and  the  wmie  is  true  of  the  provincial  |H*nitentiary  of 
Cuna«la.  On  entering  them,  one  is  met  by  an  odor  .nade  up  of 
aoiuiul  secretions,  damp  walls,  pent-up  dormitories  and  nuisty 
clothing.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  more  newly 
settled  states,  our  prisons,  for  the  most  part,  ap|M*ar  to  l>e  krpt 
th4»roughly  clean,  and  well  whitewashed.  Whence,  then,  this 
di<^igreeable  odor?  It  can  ccmie  only  fmm  the  want  of  ad4*<|<iate 
reutilation.  Many  of  the  pris<ms.  probably  the  nuist  of  tli«*m. 
bav«^  %'euUlaling  flues  in  the  walls  of  the  cells,  but  there  is  no  lioat 
in  them  to  create  a  current,  ami  on  trial  with  a  lighted  nintoh. 
wbilt*,  iu  some,  the  flame  was  slightly  drawn  into  the  opi*niiiL'.  in 
others  there  was  no  draft  at  all.  The  l>rst  ventilaticm  \%(*  tohud 
WM  iu  the  Massachusetts  state  pris<»n  and  the  AU)ai.\  [kiu. 
tcuiiarjr. 
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The  prisons  are  variously  heated  with  steanii  -coal  ttOYea,  and 
wood  stoves.  Steam,  where  used,  is  fouud  the  moat  ecoDomicalt 
aud  the  warmth  created  by  it  is  much  more  evenly  diffiiaed.  Hie 
degree  of  heat  introduced  cannot,  for  the  most  part,  be  aeeunfceiy 
measured,  as  few,  if  any  of  the  prisons  are  provided  with  thei^ 
momcters,  an  instrument  which  ought  to  be  found  in  all.  (Sene- 
rally  the  officers  claim  that  the  cell  houaea  are  kept  comfortably' 
warm  even  in  the  coldest  weather;  while  aome  admit  that  thia 
cannot  be  effected  with  their  existing  apparatus  for  the  purpoae* 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  state  priaond,  a  aufficieut 
amount  of  sunlight  is  admitted  to  enable  all  the  prisoners  to  read 
with  ease  and  comfort;  but  in  many  this  is  not  the  caae.  In  some, 
none  can  well  see  to  read,  especially  in  books  with  fine  print,  iu 
a  very  cloudy  day;  in  others,  only  those  whose  cells  happen  to 
be  directly  opposite  the  windows. 

At  night,  the  major  part  of  the  prisons  are  lighted  by  gas  in 
the  corridors;  the  others  by  kerosene  lamps.  In  none  of  cur 
prisons  are  the  cells  provided  with  burners,  as  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  universally  the  case  in  New  England.  In  Maine,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Pennsylvania,  each  prisoner  is  provided  with  a  lamp  iu 
Ills  cell:  in  Michigan,  with  a  candle.  The  time  of  extinguishing 
the  lights  in  differetit  institutions,  varies  from  seven  and  a  half  to 
nine.  We  have  already  stated  that,  while  in  some  prisons  there 
are  burners  enough  to  enable  all  to  read  without  straining  the 
eyes,  yet  in  not  a  few  there  is  such  a  deficiency  of  light  that  much 
the  larger  portion  are  denied  this  privilege;  a  policy  as  contrurj* 
to  wisdom  ixs  it  is  to  launanity,  since  long  confinement  in  darkue>s 
is  injurious  to  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  interests  of  the  cou- 
vict,  weakening  the  intellec.,  iiklucing  mental  indolence,  blunting 
the  moral  sensii)ilities,  exciting  the  passions,  quickening  and  feed- 
ing a  licentious  imagination,  and,  in  a  word,  debasing  aud  brutify- 
ing  the  man. 

In  regard  to  the  rations  of  the  convict  prisons  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  our  general  remark  is,  that  they  are  abundant 
and  good;  if  anything,  too  much  so  for  persons  convicted  of  crime, 
and  undergoing  the  penalty  of  their  transgressions.  Wc  think 
there  is  not  one,  in  which  there  is  any  weighing  or  measuring  of 
the  food  supplied;  all  have  as  much  as  they  want,  be  the  saine 
less  or  more.  We  su!)j()in  the  dietaries  of  a  few,  both  to  confirm 
our  statement,  and  to  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole. 

Jlaiue. — The  warden,  in  his  comncunication  to  us,  aava:  '•  Tbt 
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priHoiirrs  have  to  cat — plenty  of  iiicf  fi.>h.  hrowii  and  white  hreail. 
:in<i  rf»ffi»e  for  hreakfast;  for  dinner,  two  or  more  of  the^e  tli>he> 

»n  dilTeri-nt  day> — !)aked  hean*^  an<l  pork,  eorned  heef,  potatoes. 
stewed  peas,  and  (once  a  week)  fre>h  heef  sonp:  for  Nnpper. 
wheat,  hr<iwn  an«l  hard  bread,  with  iolffe." 

Mf9MXftr/tif/ttiLs. — For  hreakfaat,  nu*at  Uiifih  and  linh  ha^h  on  alter- 
nate days,  with  hrown  bread  and  coffee  ;  for  dinner,  baked  beans 

hhI  pork  on  Siniday  and  Frida}',  corned  beef  and  potatoes  Moiuhiy, 
beef  sonp  with  the  meat  in  it  Trnvstlay  and  Satnrday,  btewed  pea^ 

ind  pork  Wednesday,  and  lish  chowder,  with  white  bread  on 
Sfind.Hv.  and  !>rown  broad  all  the  other  days  ;  for  &nppfr.  nmsh 
.tml  inol:i»es>  with  coffee  on  Tuesday,  and  white  bread  and  coffee- 
all  thf»  other  days. 

Wisrnnsiii, — For  fjreakfiist,  beef  and  potatoes  tive  days,  and  !»eef 
ha>li  two  day>.  with  white  bread  and  c-otfee  every  day  ;  for««linner. 
boef  sonp  with  rice  Sund.iv  and  Thnr>day,  beef  and  potatoes 
Monday,  ve^retablr  sonj)  and  beef  Tni^day.  baked  beans  and  pork 
WiMbu'sday.  codtisli  and  mashed  potatoes  Friday,  corned  bicf  and 
potalot's  Satnrday.  with  white  !)read  every  day;  for  snpper,  fiin- 
jvr  br(»ad  and  molasses  Sundav,  white  bread  and  butter  Mondav. 
Tuesday.  Thursday  and  Friday,  brown  bread  anil  molasses  Wednes- 
day, and  nninh  an<l  molasses  Saturday. 

En,stevn  P^niffiifiarf/,  Pa, — For  breakfast.  brea*I  and  coffee 
thniu«rlH»ut  the  week  ;  for  dinner,  t>eef  (always  fresh)  three  <lay.>. 
::iutton  thn*e  days,  and  .salt  or  Muoked  pork  one  day.  witli  soup 
nm*le  from  the  meat  as  a  uniform  accompaniment,  to  which  ve;rt*ta- 
b|«»s.  with  rice  or  barley  are  adtlcd.  Potatoes,  beans,  hominy, 
and  cabba^re  are  the  standard  vejxetalilcs.  but  lettuce,  onions,  and 
t^miatms  are  t'urnisln'd  in  their  season,  fresh  trom  the  juiMiu 
grounds.  We  have  no  memorandum  of  the  evening  meal,  but 
'»elirve  it  to  be  Usnally,  if  not  invariably,  nuish  and  mohisses. 

Ohio. — Th«*  warden  reports:  •The  prisoner^*  faro  is — lirea*! 
feorn  meal  anil  wheat  flour  mixed).  U\>\\  beef  and  salt  pork  (alter- 
ruitely).  pot:it<K»-.  beans,  cabbages,  onion*,  vegetable  soup  (three 
linieM  a  W4Tk).  and  butter  (twice  a  week)." 

Xrtn  Yt,rk\ — The  following  is  the  dietary  at  Sing  Sing  :  Iinak- 
\\x>X  \^  uniform  throughout  the  week,  con-i>ting  of  beef  ha-h.  bri*at*. 
and  ci»ffee.  Supper  is  also  uniform,  and  consists  of  either  nuish 
.uid  niohtss<»s,  or  bread  and  nuilasx'-*.  at  the  option  of  the  pristuier. 
lireud  is  made  fre^h  every  day  of  the  conunon  grades  of  wheat  flour 
[AiMicin.  No.  3i>.j  lij 
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and  corn  meal  combined.  It  is  furnished  'without  stint  at^*ev€iy 
meal.  The  dinner  ration  varies  from  day  to  day.  Mondfty — 
corned  beef  and  beans  or  peas,  usually  made  into  soup.  Vinegar. 
salt  and  i)epper  are  supplied  daily,  so  that  each  can  season  his  food 
to  his  own  liking.  Tuesday — corned  beef -and  boiled  potatoes. 
Wednesday — fresh  beef  boiled,  and  soup  made  of  the  liquor,  in 
which  are  boiled  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  rice  and  a  Kttle  flour^ 
making,  when  properly  seasoned,  a  savory  and  palatable  dish. 
Occasionally,  instead  of  soup,  a  stew  is  given,  made  of  pork,  fresh 
beef,  potatoes  and  onions,  which  is  much  relished.  Thursday — 
corned  l)eef  and  cabbage  or  beets,  with  potatoes.  Friday — salt 
fish,  with  boiled  i>otatoes.  Corn  bread  is  often  given  on  Friday, 
and  sometimes  warm  from  the  oven.  Saturday — same  as  Wcdue*- 
da}'.  Sunday — pork  and  potatoes,  with  white  bread  made  of  a 
better  quality  of  flour,  and  occasionally  pickles.  For  prison  beef, 
it  is  quite  usual  to  purchase  only  the  rougher  and  cheaper  partb 
of  the  animal ;  in  Sing  Sing,  on  the  contrary,  the  entire  carcass  i^ 
bought  and  used  for  convicts'  rations. 

In  all  the  New  England  state  prisons,  and  in  those  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  as  a  matter  of  course,  convicts  take  their  meals  in  the  cells. 
Almost  everywhere  else,  they  eat  together;  in  Wisconsin,  all 
meals  are  taken  in  the  cells,  not  because  any  preference  is  feU  for 
that  mode,  but  simply  for  the  want  of  a  common  dining  hall.  At 
a  general  thing,  a  strong  preference  is  felt  for  the  method  in  actual 
U.SC.  Mr.  Iliiyncs,  of  Massachusetts,  says:  *'The  plan  of  takiiii: 
the  meals  in  the  cells  is  here  considered  preferable,  for  the  rea:?<»n 
that  it  allows  the  prisoners  to  rest  and  read,  and  also  bt^causf  it 
affords  the  ofHcors  an  opjxirtunity  to  eat  their  meals  at  the  ^ami■ 
time.'-  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Prentice,  of  Ohio,  states  his  opin- 
ion in  these  words:  *'The  mode  of  giving  the  meals  in  a  large  hall 
is  preferred,  Jis  it  is  infinitely  less  trouble." 

There  are  two  methods  of  procuring  supplies;  one  by  contnict> 
running  for  a  greater  or  less  period  (commonly  a  year),  the  otlier 
at  thf  discretion  of  the  warden.  The  first  of  these  methods  w:i- 
most  piH'valent  formerly,  the  latter  is  most  common  ^now,  and,  in 
our  ()i)inion.  the  better  has  superseded  the  worse.  Contracts  fi»i 
furnishing  provi.sions,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  given  to  tlie  low- 
est l)i<lder;  and.  equally  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  cheapest  articl* 
is  >ui)i)]ied  Avhieh  the  terms  of  the  contract  will  permit.  lW>ide>. 
nudtr  the  system  of  .supplies  by  contract,  the  ration  is  fixed  by  au 
inflexible  rule;  whereas,  when  provisions  arc  purchased  in  oi>cu 
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markrt.  it  can  he  vnricil  jus  coiwi<lorati<uis  of  health  and  discipliue 
may  iv«|iiirt».  Hut  let  us  hear  what  the  advocate's  of  each  M-teni 
have  t*»  >ay  in  it**  favor.  Mr.  Cordier.  f)f  WiM*c»nsin,  say-^:  •*  I  do 
nut  'Mlievt*  in  th«*  <ontra«*t  syMi'in.  As  mmju  as  a  cMMitract  (-ay  for 
llonr  or  Ucef)  is  let — and  contracts  of  that  kind  ircncrally  run  for 
a  yt  :ir — the  contractor  tries  to  niak<*  jn-^t  as  nnich  out  of  it  a**  he 
«:m.  aihl  then'f<»ri'  ncc<1s  ccinstant  wat<hinir — a  very  unplca^^ant 
Im^iiH  >'^.  Asidt*  from  this,  opportunities  are  constantly  ari'^in*; 
for  purcha.sinir  thiii;/'*  at  <*heaper  rates  than  thoM*  >piH:itied  in  the 
ci.nfract."  IVr  c<»ntra,  Mr.  Scatoii.  <»f  Michijran.  ;jrivcs  h.is  view 
thu--:  'Most  .^uppiii's  are  procure<|  )»y  contract — contract  hi:>tinji: 
oiH»  year.  This  >ystcm  is  thought  hest.  !\u*  the  reason  that  the 
-»upplie«i  can  he  procured  just  as  «rood.  ju^t  as  cheap,  and  with  far 
h-.-*  trouide."  On  the  la>t  point,  all  mu'*t  ai:ree  with  Mr.  Stattui: 
hut.  much  as  wc  commordy  respi-ct  his  judirment,  we  diss<>nt  fnmi 
it  on  the  other  two.  We  think  that  supplies.  a>  «rood  in  «|Uality 
wotdd  he  dearer:  and  that,  if  as  cheap  in  price,  they  would  he  of 
an  inferior  jriJ'de. 

N«»t  <»nly  is  a  .snitalde  prison  dietary  necessary  to  the  health  of 
the  <onvicts,  hut  its  moral  effect  is  also  «rood.  On  thin  point  there 
M  entire  imanimity  in  the  testimony  of  pri.son  officers.  This  influ- 
ence »liows  itself  in  the  In'tter  health  of  the  prisoners,  in  the  ;ren- 
eral  improvement  of  their  temper,  in  the  frreater  cheerfulness 
with  whii'h  they  work,  in  the  incrc.iscd  amount  of  work  done,  in 
the  diminution  of  complaints  and  puni<*hments,  and  in  the  au«r. 
nient«d  power  of  reformatory  ajjrcncies  ov<r  them. 

The  clothin;^  furnishetl  tot'onvict-  in  our  American  state  pri-on^, 
thouirh  coarse,  is  jrenerally  suh>tantial  and  comfortahlc.  Tin-  lah- 
ric  UM'<I  is  composed  wlndly  or  chiefly  *>f  wo(d,aud  the  jMiit  i-.  for 
the  nio»t  part,  the  sjftne  in  summer  :ts  in  winter,  except  that  the 
und<'r-cl(»thin<:;  is  less.  It  is  cpiite  common  to  Mipply  woiden 
drawers  and  undershirts  duriufr  the  winter,  which  are  left  off  in 
punun<*r.  In  the  provincial  jK»nitentiar>'  the  MimnnT  >uit  i-  of 
Cotton,  and  in  the  state  penitentiary  of  Kentucky,  of  a  light  wooicu 
fahric.  In  most  of  the  prisons,  the  convict*  intendianp^  their 
clothinjj^  when  it  is  wa>hed..so  that  no  one  is  sure  (»f  rec<»ivin;:  ^•ark 
from  the  wa.sh  the  suit  that  he  put  in.  In  the  Massachusetts  pri- 
•*-in,  a  diflt'i-ent  an«l  fur  prefcrahle  usa«ro  pivvaiU,  All  thetdothes 
worn  hy  convicts  are  marked  with  their  own  name*  in  t'ull.  even 
in  their  t<wels,  Khect.s  ami  pillow-<*ascs.  There  i.>  wi-dt>m  as  well 
Am  kindness  iu  this  arrangement.     It  footers  in  the  prisoner^  a  f«**>l- 
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ilig  of  ii*4f.]v^pLH't.  inove^  tlieni  to  lake  hottor  care  of  their  clf>tl 
and  fltrengtheus  ihc  sentiment  of  purs^oiial  rci§iJOiisibiLity*     Evi^r 
convict  bere  h  fur  niched  with  a  pocket  comb. 

In  all  our  i*tiita  pmoas,  convicts,  on  their  li!>i*nitiaii,  anj  iin»- 
videtl  with  tt  suit  of  citizeii^s  clothing;  in  hOtm  Ciist^  an  extra  shirt 
bein^  supplied,  and  iu  others,  iis  in  Wisconsin,  n  fkuncl  uinler- 
i^hirt  and  dniwersi  if  the  dlachargc  takes  place  in  winter*  Ksich 
fenmle  convict  iu  Sing  iSiufi^  prUon  ij*  providet],  ou  her  Mca*c, 
with  the  tblltMving  aniiil:  Two  drcH^ei*  (one  delaino  and  one  c^licci); 
tveo  fekirl«  (one  qnilted  and  one  inualin);  twa  pair?*  of  drawei^; 
faur  cheuiiaes;  tw^o  pair  cotton  Uobq;  one  pair  calfskin  *?hoe«;  one 
pocket  handkerchief;  a  straw  hat  trimmed  with  ribbon,  and  m 
ahawl^  suited  U*  the  aea^^ou  of  the  year. 

Iron  hedz^teadj^  are  provided  in  all  the  Kew  Engtatid  priMUUi, 
and  in.  perhaps,  the  major  part  of  I  he  others  vi^sited  and  inspected 
hy  a^;  aIthou«^h  in  quile  a  nvind>erthe  old  wooden  buuk^  iire  htiU 
in  use,  and  among  theni^  we  are  trorry  to  ^ly,  our  own  great  prison 
of  Sing  Sing,  the  largeit  on  the  American  coutiuent. 

Straw  beds  are  in  universal  nwe,  cxce]>t  in  the  Maasachuaoltl 
prii^on,  where  mattrcs^e^f  made  of  enrlt^d  palmdearf  are  w^i* 
They  are  much  supeijor  to  thosR^  made  uf  sti*aw,  aud,  in  the  long 
nni,  cheaper.  A  bt-d  of  thiri  surt,  it  i*  ciaid,  will  iu^^  ^^^^^  j^«»w» 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  material  in  two  old  ones  will  make  a 
third  one  as  good  as  new. 

.  Sheets  and  pillow-cases  arc  provided  in  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
can prisons:  they  should  ])c  in  all,  on  considerations  of  clcanline3:>, 
health,  comfort,  and  even  economy. 

Bed-clothes — l)lankets,  comfortables  and  quilts^— a i)pear  to  be 
everywhere  supplied  in  sufficient  <]uantity;  or  if  there  be  occa- 
sionally some  lack  in  this  department,  such  cases  are  quite  oxcei)- 
tional. 

The  condition  of  the  prison  beds,  as  a  general  thing,  is  made  a 
matter  of  daily  inspection. 

An  regards  airing  the  beds — a  most  ncccssiuy  i)rocess  both  for 
cleanliness  and  health — there  is  a  great  diversity  in  point  of  fre- 
quency. In  New  IIami)shire,  we  were  informed,  this  is  done 
every  day;  while  in  some  ])risons,  it  appears  never  to  be  done  at 
all.  In  Kentucky  and  Wisconsin,  it  is  done  monthly;  in  Mas*a- 
cimsetts,  at  no  regular  set  times,  but  frequently;  in  Michig:iu, 
*'  not  often;  "  in  Vermont,  "  when  necessary;  "  in  Ohio,  **no  5i>e- 
cial  rule." 
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Few  prisons  arc  froo  from  v<'rniiii.  The  warden  of  the  Maine 
pri"^on  n^ports  that  thoy  are  never  f(»un<I  in  the  cells  ther«\  ami 
th«' ronmii.ssioner  of  the  WiMMjn^-in  pri^'on,  that  in  half  tln'  «<lls 
in  that  instituti<m  tln»y  are  not  fonml  of  nfL  Nowhere  <Iv«.  wa,** 
any  snch  statement  nniile  to  ns  on  thi^  ^nl»je<t.  Th«'  most  ^-ojjnnon 
rrpnrt  wan  that  they  were  sometimes  tronhleMimt*:  hut  it  was 
nf>t  un<>oinmon  to  he  tohl  that  thry  were  in  ** great  ahnn'l'ni«v/* 
or  that  there  w.-w  *  any  quantity"  of  th<*m.  On  the  qnestio!*  how 
to  crrt  ri<l  of  :hem,  various  opinions  were  expre*isc(I.  S»veral 
wanlens  ira\  o  jn<lirnicnt  in  favor  of  eleanliness  and  eare.  eofuhined 
with  perseverance,  as  the  hot  remedial  a<rents;  no  d(»ul)t  a!i  exrel- 
lent  prescription.  One  said,  coal  oil:  another,  kerosene  oil  and 
whitewash;  a  third,  corrosive  suhlimate  and  alcohol:  and  one.  in 
hiank  despair  of  any  etfectual  ivmedy.  exclaimed:  -I  wi^h  sonn» 
wise  man  woidd  t<  II  ns  how  to  get  rid  of  them/* 

Water  is  ahinidantly  snpplie<l  to  mo*<t  state  prisms — 1»  tlio.se 
of  Charh'stown,  Sing  Sing,  Philadelphia,  and  perhaps  Homc 
others,  from  city  water-works;  to  that  of  Michigan,  IV  »in  an 
artesian  well;  to  the  greater  part,  from  ordinary  well-  and 
ci*iterns. 

The  nu»nd  intlucnce  of  a  hahit  of  per>onal  cleanliness  i**  i:»'ith4'r 
slight  nor  unimportant.  It  has  heen  said,  and  there  is  truth  in 
the  saying,  that  clean  rogues  are  ah<»ut  as  plenty  as  white  M.irk- 
herries.  We  were,  therefore,  glad  to  lie  informed  that,  in  nearly 
all  the  prisons  visited,  the  prisoners  are  required  to  wa<h  their 
hands  and  faces  three  times  a  day.  alth<uigh  in  one  or  t'.\  ».  thij* 
re<piisition  stops  at  a  single  ahlutitui.  We  were  no  less  p]t  n-^d 
to  h^ani  that  in  very  many  prisons  ample  means  are  provided  tor 
hathing  the  wludc  person,  and  that  this  is  exacletl  of  pri*-  >i:tTs 
monthly,  fortnightly,  or  wet'kly.  though  not  in  all  c:i>e'»  d^jrin*' 
the  winter.  Iir  the  Michigan  state  priM»n.  it  wa*  stated  t«»  u%  hy 
the  late  warden,  Mr.  Seaton,  that  tlip  convicts  are  required  to 
wash  the  entin*  hody  every  morning  in  a  trough  prtivided  fir  the 
puri>ose.  Everj' token  of  impn)vement  in  the  <lirivtion  of  per***). 
nal  eleanliness  must  he  hailed  with  gr.atulation  !»y  the  frieJids  of 
prison  reform.  It  is  important,  moreover,  that  the  m<- j>  of 
bathing  should  be  available  in  winter  as  wtdl  Jt'*  in  sumn:«: .  It 
is  Admitted  that  the  bath  is  not  so  ab^f>l^lt^dy  neee»»Nary  in  <  di  as 
ill  hot  weather:  yet  it  is.  at  all  time-,  refreshing,  invig  i.iting, 
healthful.  Many  of  the  employment-  in  pris<ins  are  t»f  -li-li  a 
nature  that  the  frequent  use  of  the  bath  is  demanded  a>  'vtl!  to 
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insure  sclf-rcspoct  as  to  promote  Iiealth;  for'whe  so  d^grailecT  as 
not  to  feel  a  deeper  degradation  from  pei'soiial  uncleanliuc&d? 

The  flesh  brush,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  has  nevcf  been  intro- 
duced into  any  of  our  prisons.  This  is  to  be  regretted.  Long 
experience  has  shown  that  few  things  contribute  more  to  health 
than  the  free  use  of  the  brush  upon  the  skin,  in  combination  'vi'ith 
a  liberal  supply  of  water  and  soap  ;  and  even  without  these 
adjuncts,  it  is  still  useful.  Nothing  is  more  restorative,  after  a 
day's  dirty  labor,  than  a  good  hard  brushing.  Cool  water  will 
produce  a  feeling  of  refreshment ;  but  water,  moderately  warm, 
with  soap  and  the  ))rush,  or  even  a  rough  towel,  really  restores. 

In  most  prisons,  the  underclothing  of  tho  convicts  is  washed 
weekly ;  twice  a  week  would  not  be  too  much  ;  but  in  Kentucky. 
Maine  and  Ohio,  even  the  shirts  are  washed  but  once  in  two  weeks ; 
and  in  New  Hampshire  only  after  a  lapse  of  three  weeks!  The 
outer  garments  are  washed  less  frequently.  Many  convict^  are 
ijuiployed  on  work  which  soils  very  quickly  ;  and,  on  looking  at 
the  gamicnts  worn  by  them,  we  could  not  resist  the  impre&!>ion 
that  a  more  frequent  contact  with  the  soap  and  other  appliances 
of  the  washtub  would  be  every  way  desirable. 

The  sheets  and  pillow  cases  are  waslied  weekly  in  the  prisons 
of  Massachus<»tts  and  Michigan  :  but  in  other  prisons  where  tlioy 
an'  usimI,  not  oftcner  tlian  onccin  two  wei'ks,  and  in  New  ILiini'- 
Mw  only  every  third  week.  The  blankets  and  eonifiu'ta^ir-. 
wliieli  nnist  (juiekly  Ix^come  saturated  with  the  ellliiviuni  of  h;:jr,:.!i 
!)(>!!<•.>  Ih'ated  by  work  (e>peeially  when,  as  is  often  the  t-a-e.  th}' 
eoiue  into  direct  contact  therewith),  were,  more  fre(|Uently  lli:.n 
we  could  have  <I(»>ire(l,  rei)()rted  to  us  as  being  waslied  **a'-  rfieii 
as  riMjuiiVul/^  We  have  no  gaui>-e  to  measure  the  <liversity  ff 
jnd^riuent  which  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the  proper  length  of  perii>tlj? 
of  time  to  be  covered  by  that  expres^^ion. 

With  few  exceptions,  ehietly  in  the  western  states,  the  priseiis 
uirler  our  inspection  exhibitcal  a  remarkable  degree  of  neatne>>. 
In  n..iny.  it  would  be  dilKcult  to  find  a  sj)eck  of  dirt  on  the  t\^H»^ 
of  the  corridors  or  cells,  or  a  .soiled  spot  U|>on  the  wallsor  ceiliniT^. 
The  v.hitewash  brnsli  knows  litth*  remission  of  its  toils.  ex«-i|»t 
during  the  lionr>  of  eating  and  .slec^ping.  but  exercises  its  purifyinj: 
an<l  healthful  inlliienccs  constantly  and  thoroughly.  Flo<^rs  ar.'l 
staii>  :/»e  swept  daily,  and.  in  addition,  undergo  frequent  >eMi'- 
biiiu'  ■• 

Li  the  Massachn-etts  btatc  prison,  the  men  arc  simved  twice  a 
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weok;  in  nil  other.'*  of  the  congrcfrate  onlor,  weekly.  In  Maine 
•intrWiMconhin.  this  is  done  l>y  each  man  rbr  hiniiH.'lf ;  elsewhere 
liy  eonviet  Imrher^.  who  go  ronud  to  the  different  work  shop^  lor 
\\w  purpose'.  Ilair-euUing  is  donr  in  the  >anie  way  ;  in  some  pri- 
^^nH,  hinionthly,  in  other**  tjuarterly. 

In  all  the  state  prisons,  exeept  tho>e  of  Pennsylvania,  night  tnh^ 
l'<»r  th<»  rclls  are  in  nse,  whieh  are  emptie<I  and  elean8(*(l  daily. 
'Hu'y  an*  invarialdy  made  of  wood, — pine,  oak,  or  red  ecdar.  For 
inert ing  tin*  calls  of  nature  during  the  day,  therj  are  wutereloH<»ts 
in  all  tin*  workshops :  and  some  are  ixUo  provided  on  other  parts 
'»f  the  premises. 

The  <liseai4es  most  prevalent  in  American  prisoners  are  rhenma- 
ti>m  and  tho.>e  connected  with  the  lungs,  the  bowel*?,  the  skin,  and 
the  <ligcstive  organs. 

As  regards  the  ccnnpanitive  readiness  with  which  diseas<»  yields 
to  medical  treatment  in  eonvict>  long  in  prison  and  tho»e  l)ut 
rc*cently  imprisoned,  the  prepondciance  of  testimony  was  in  favor 
of  the  latter  class:  s(»mc  state<I  that  n()  ditlcrcnce  had  heen  ob- 
M»rvcd;  but  the  warden  of  the  AVi>con?sin  >tate  prison  ob.M»rvcd 
that,  as  a  gcnend  thing,  the  prisoners  who  ha<l  been  confined  for 
:i  number  of  years  are  in  better  health  than  those  recently  com- 
mitted. 

Of  the  numerous  tnides  pursued  in  our  prisons,  none  in  particu- 
l:ir  Mem  to  be  more  prejudicial  to  health  than  others,  except  cer- 
tain  departments  of  hemp  nianut'aeture.  >tone  cutting  and  i»oli>h- 
ing  *.teel  and  iron  on  cnn»ry  wheeN.  grind->toncs,  or  sand  paper, 
a'*  the  men  are  thereby  exposed  to  inhale  particles  of  vegetable  or 
metallic  substances  injurious  to  the  lungs. 

The  liaily  percentage  of  ]iriMmers  in  hospital  varies  from  one, 
:is  in  Maine  oJid  Ma.ss:ichusetts.  to  fifteen  and  a  half,  as  in  Ohio; 
.ind  the  percentage^of  persons  for  whom  daily  prescriptions  are 
made,  viiries  from  (me  and  a  halt*,  in  Maine,  to  31.^,  in  Ohio. 

The  dis<»ase«  most  frequently  simulated  are  insiinity,  rheumatism, 
diarriia*^!,  eholie  and  headache.  Feigned  insanity  is  detected 
only  by  eloue  and  careful  observatii>ns:  the  other  complaints  by 
\arious  testH.  Mr.  Cordier,  of  Wi^'onsin,  says:  **  We  have  two 
claiwH*s  of  convicts:  one  class  work>  well  and  ililigently,  the  other 
<ihirkM  work.  If  a  convict  of  the  tu^jt  class  complains,  we  take  his 
word  for  it,  and  he  is  treated  accordingly.  If  a  convict  o(  the 
otiicr  cla88  complains  of  headache  oi  rheumati**m,  wt»  consider  him 
for  the  time  being  a^  a  sick  man.  and  give  him  the  food  of  a  sick 
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HKiu.     Thcao  »bnrt  rations  cur*-  him  iii  a  wantlepfijU^  bripf 
of  time.     He  h  not  apt  to  coniptain  a  f*cer>iKl  lime/* 

Tbc  illH  preaciibeil  by  tbe  pjiysicijin  is  every wlmre  givQii  tt»  ibn 
^iok;  find  for  iht*  vory  **it'k  ^iieh  i]t>licac}e»  iil"©  for  tbu  tll*ipt  psirt 
j>rovi«k*il  as  arc  Ufiunlly  givt*n  <mt**i(ks 

A  fow  inj^ane  prisoperj^  are  rucoiveJ  inlci  ujo^t  of  Um*  ^Jilt* 
pri«iuii9f  and  a  tV*w  also  hrconu'  iiibanii  after  th<iir  retTjjlioii;  tli© 
exact  jienientage  wc  c*hjU1  not  us^cprtatn  iti  ci titer  cI»Tt^  The  dh*  ' 
jiosiriuu  Id  hv  ina<le  of  insiami  convictj^  h  a  (|lit'^liiii]  uf  gfurt'  itu- 
IKiHanc^,  The  best  arningeiniMit  for  tlidr  diipoeal  h  tn  ayr  oirti 
wtute  nil  J  CjinaJap  wlierr  hivge  nud  atltairaHly  arrangiiJ  a-^ylutii:)^ 
lor  criuinml  iiisaii*.*  lire  providi**!;  iti  New  Y'ork,  nl  Anbiinii  tu 
Canadaf  ^t  Hock  wood,  u  mile  t>r  two  from  ibe  proirinciml  imnitt^i' 
tiary*  Iii  MttS^icbiL^ett?*!  tbey  nro  sent  to  one  of  Un*  ^t4ili^  lurmlir 
hospUal^*  III  thc^  majority  of  ^tidfe;^  no  provimon  i^  uiade  fur  the 
ivmoYiil  of  lbi*sie  imfortuuatvs  from  their  phices  of  Incsin^mlioii. 
Init  tbey  sw^e  retained  in  ]>rfsoQ  lu  their  own  detriment  and  the 
*on*  i inconvenience  of  tUe  atitbf>rUies* 

The  testimony  of  prison  phy.viebiij^s  is  nnanimoiii).  or  nearly  mi. 
to  the  tffoist  that  butg  inipnsoimietita  are  piTJudicinl— ^me  ^v 
decidedly  so — to  the  healtli  of  tbe  imprisoned. 

SPXTIOX  NINTH. 
Prison  Lndustkies. 

Persons  convicted  of  felonies  (not  capital)  in  the  United  States 
y^  are  nnifonnly  sentenced  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labor.  The 
element  of  hard  hilior  in  the  sentence  is  the  dictate  at  once  of  jus- 
tice and  policy  :  of  justice,  because  it  i^  right  that  eriminfils,  who 
have  i)ut  the  state  to  more  or  Ic^s  expense,  should  do  somethiuj: 
towards  defraying  the  public  cost  of  their  crimes  ;  of  policy 
because  work  is  an  essential  condition  of  ^he  prisoner's  reforma- 
tion :  and  reformation,  so  far  as  this  class  of  persons  is  concerned, 
is  the  great  interest  of  the  state. 

Fcnir  systems  of  convict  lal)()r  have  prevailed,  at  different  tiniob 
and  in  different  prisons,  in  the  several  states  of  our  Union. 

The  first  system  is  th:it  of  working  the  convicts  on  accouut  of 
the  state — the  state  supplying  the  capital  and  raw  material,  aaJ 
undertaking,  through  its  agents,  the  sale  of  the  manufactured 
articles. 

The  second  system  consists  in  leasing  the  prison  for  a  stipulated 
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annual  stini,  to  some  indivitliial  t»r  firm,  tli<»  Icssoo  hnvin:^  tin* 
tiilin*  roiitrol  liotli  of  tho  ^liM-ipIint*  :in«l  la^or  of  llh*  coiiv  irts, 
pHHUriniT  all  HHjmIir>i  of  f  m>  1.  rli.tliiii^r.  nH*«li<  jnt'>.  tVt-..  aiul  toi:- 
tlurtiiii:  tlu'  wliulf  lni>inr.^>  of  tii«'  r>taMi>linuiit  ;  evi-rvthmLT.  in 
rin  rt.  Im  iii'j  ill  liiH  <Ii>rn-tit)n  ami  al  Ij*k  disjio-ial. 

Thv  tliiri  '-vntrni  liuiNi'*!-  in  \v<ukiii;r  tin*  pris(»!HT>  on  the  joint 
acMNMiiil  «»f  ilir  Ht;it«*  an<l  tin*  waiil*  n  :  tin*  lattt-r  aL^n^in^  to  !»<•  at 
hII  tlh-  «  \}H  ii-^c  of  <*oiulni-tinjr  tin*  pri.Hun,  and  nrt-ivin;^  a  <.<  r:ain 
jM'n  r!.:  i.r"  of  ilu-  profits  in  liiii  of  salary. 

'l'li«'  r. ':i:!i   is  what   islxiioun  :j-  tin'  contract  M'>tcni  of  roii\irt 
lal)i»r.      It   roiiNJ^ts  in  Ifttinir  tin*  laljor  (.f  tin*  convirt^  toi-itain 
partir^,  talliil   »•<  ntrartor-j,  who   hin*   it    f*»r  a  stii>nlattMl    j>.  rioil, 
conuiioiily  ii\r  vrar^,  at  .s<i  nnuh  per  day  for  tarh  n»an.     (ifn«  nilly 
tin*  ratf^  p:iid  f -r  this  lahor  are  low,  ran^nn«r  tVi>ni  thirty  to  f  »ity- 
fivf   fiii'i^  a  day.      At    prc>i<*nt.  owin;L»"   to   ihr   irn^at    dt-inand   for 
>kilh  d  la'iorand  tin*  hi^h  pri«*c  of  nil  comm  nliiirs  in  the  ni..rkil. 
I  he  ratt  -  .Hi-  eoii-idtrah|y  in  advanee  of  lonmr  tiin«»s.     Thii>/the 
:i\r:.'.';c  daily  rate  of  wair«*s  tin  all   tin*  eontra^t-^  in  the   Ma^-.nhn- 
Mlt>  n!  ii«»  pri^m  i'-eijihty  e*iits  :    in  that  of  ( >Iiio,  •iixty-live  <••  nl>; 
at  Si:i  jf  >inLr.  forty-eiirht  eent>:   al  Anhnrn.  '»i.\ty-thn*e  eent^,  and 
in  «'th«-f  prisons  on  the  j»anie  irmt-ral  seale  of  advanre.      Hu!  iiow. 
a^  In  rrtntor*'.  the>«»  rates  ari'  iu)\  more  than  om-ihird  or  oni-rvMirlh 
nf  \vh:it  i>  paid  for  the  >ame  kin<ls  of  l:d»or  ont^itle  :   while,  at  th.* 
.•»an.«-  tim*  .  the  eonviet    lal»orer>    perform,  in  >«>nH'  prison**  (ii.rA  ^^f 
Ma^'^a*  hn-«'ttw.  for  example),  «piite  a>  nnu  h  a^  the  >anie  nnm'»«  r  of 
<iti/«n  Ia^":er'»  w«»idd  ae4«»mpli>h  :  and  in  n»'nf  i>  ihe  prop  ••;!  wi 
h  •»-.  than  tl;ri  edonrths  or  tuo-third^.      M«»riM>ver.  not  only  d>  «■  .n-  • 
traetor- p  t  tl»e  la)»t)r  of  the  eonviet>  at  thr>eeheap  r.ile>.  hut  ti..y 
ari-  ;»!-o  furni-^hed  witli  all   tin*  neee.s'^a'ry  •*h«»p  ami  yard  nnim, 
with- 'til   any  i'harL''e  for  rent  :  a  e<insiderati»»n   worth,  not  ni. fie- 
«j-nnti\    ^-Nrral  lliou>aml  thdiars  per  anmim. 

W'v  I  r<'[M«>r.  in  this  >eelit»n  to  150.  at  >^*\i\r  hnirth,  into  the  e\po- 
?;ti».n  :  nd  ilhi'-tralion  of  the  ><  Vi  ral  >\-!em'^  of  eonviet  lai»Mr. 
nioii-  paitir-ilarly  the  oiu*  la^t  nu-ntioiuil:  previou^^y  to  whii  !i. 
hovvi\.i.  \\«*  will  «»nhmil  a  Ww  ^emial  ta-t-^  e*»nneeled  witli  the 
indu-tri«  -»  of  our  pris<»ns. 

Tin-  aN'TM'^e  nninher  of  hi»i;r>  dniiiiLT  \\hie!i  eonviels  are  \\o:ki  d 
thn»u-,  h«»tit  tin*  y«  ar,  vari**-*  tV«»!'.i  i,*n»*  to  tt-n  honi'^.  tin*  tM:;*;.*  > 
Imiijut  fnmi  «i;:hl  lnMir-<  in  tlu*  \Nl;it(  r  t«»  tweiM-  in  the  >nmmer. 

It  i-i  ^urpri*in;r  how  small.  «a'nip..iali\*  !y.  i-?  the  ninnhrr  of 
akilled  nuc^Uluic^  fotnul  among  the  inmat*.-  of  prisms.     Tin  gtial 
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mass  of  prisoners  is  macio  up  of  day-laborers,  domestic  servantSy 
boatmen,  sailors,  carmen,  l)ar-tenders,  Ac,  &c  Mi\  Cordier,  of 
Wisconsin,  says:  **  Not  ten  per  cent  of  the  convicts  received 
during  the  last  four  years — the  period  covered  by  my  adminiistra- 
tion — were  good  mechanics;  about  ten  per  cent,  knew  the  first 
rudiments  of  a  trade;  and  not  less  than  eighty  per  cent,  or  four- 
fifths,  were  without  a  trade  entirely."  This  is  about  the  usual 
proportion,  as  given  by  the  officers  of  other  prisons.  It  is  the 
same  in  other  countries.  The  governor  of  the  borough  prison  at 
Ghisgow,  Scotland,  sa^-s  in  (mc  of  his  reports:  **The  number  of 
skilled  workmen  in  the  prison  is  always  very  small,  not  more 
than  twenty  out  of  the  whole  number  of  men,  that  is,  twenty  out 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  on  an  average.  The  great  major- 
ity of  our  prisonei's  are  from  the  worst-paid  and  poorest  classes. 
There  is  a  large  class  who  have  not  been  brought  up  to  any  reg»i- 
lar  occupation." 

The  fact  in  regard  to  the  mechanical  knowledge  and  skill  of 
persons  committed  to  prison  being  as  stated  above,  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  in  our  American  prisons  it  is  not  made  more  of 
a  distinct  object  to  teach  a  full  trade  to  all  who  had  nev^er  leanicil 
one  l>efore  their  committal.  Yet  truth  compels  us  to  re|ilirt  that 
this,  as  a  general  thing,  is  not  the  case,  although  there  are,  hap- 
pily, some  exception.^.  It  is  the  case  in  respect  to  the  ca^to^l 
penitent  iary  at  Pliila<leli)hia,  where  a  complete  trade,  most  i-onnnouly 
{>h(»emaking,  is  tauirht  to  every  convict.  r>iit  in  prisons.rondiiQt^'^l 
on  the  congregate  plan,  tlw  general  rule  is  Uj  knQ^i  the  men  .V 
work  on  some  particular  hram-h  of  business!,  and  tvacji  tlh'in 
notliinu:  hcvcmd  that,  so  that  thcv  ^et,  for  the  most  part,  onlv  a 
littl<'  ])iece  of  a  trade.  Yet  sometimes  it  is  otherwise.  In  the 
j/rison  of  northern  Indiana,  a  distinct  stipulation  (so  the  wanlrn 
informed  us)  is  incorporatecl  into  the  contract  letting  the  laht)r, to 
the  ctleut  that  the  men  shall  Icain  all  the  different  parts  <^f  tlu* 
trade  at  which  they  work;  as  a  consequence  of  which,  about  ^iixly 
per  cent,  ofthose  not  knowing  a  trade  when  committed,  learn  eno 
during  their  incarceration.  In  the  Wisconsin  prison,  m- here  the 
contract  system  of  convict  labor  does  not  obtain,  the  commissioner 
informed  us  that  he  made  it  a  point  to  teach  everj'  convict,  having 
a  t<'rm  of  two  years  and  upwards  to  >erve,  a  full  trade,  provitlv' 
he  had  any  meelianieal  aptitude:  ancl  here.  also,  si.xty  per  cent.  »'t 
those  not  having  le.Mrned  it  before,  acquire  the  complete  knew- 
ledge  of  a  trade  during  their  impriionment.     In  the  Maine  ^taI€ 
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•  \-  I>i'!»«l.  :ill  ^\I.'^  liVr  -•  l:I«'iu-<  il  t*..r  tlij-.i*  ;  «  :ir-.  :ili*l  l..;:lv  a!l 
^»  nti  111  •  «I  fur  fv.iiy«ai-.  x'.Iin  um-  \nt\  ji:«  ■.  i»H;-Iv  iih  rl,aiiii  *.  a:c 
TiuiL-iit  :i  full  fr;nK*  uliilr  ill  |»:i-  11.  In  \«v.  Ilaiiii)^!  in-,  in  lii.r 
:ij:.:  !>'!•.  :t  |H.rl!'iu  «f  lli--  •■■  Ji\  i«i  tunili»\i'!  nn  prinlu  il\  «■  LiIm  r 
;i'.  .v.'.l.ffi  not  '»V  <N»iJtr:n  iMi-.  Ii:;r  liv  iL.  -ta!«-:  ami  in  r«-|-  .  t  lf> 
tip  •'  .  it  i-i  iiia'lf  ;.'  «li»»tiin  t  n^j.■^  f  tn  L'i^«'  t  •  :A\  **(  tin  :i.  \\*  lvi.t»\»- 
i<  •I'j-'  an<l  nia-triy  of  a  «<inji»I«'ti*  n.-nlr.  it'  iL- \  lia<I  ii-xi  :  Ifiiii  mI 
«ih.   In  I'l.ir  (lirir  iiii|ii'i<>Mr.iii(>iif. 

Ill-'  Imporfan**!' of  iiij|>artin:r  t»»  pi  i-'infi  ^  tLi- «<»nn«!.  ti  Kn-v.  I- 
r. !'.''•  nf  a  tra«lv.  a^  it  lic^  in  th*-  niiii'l-  '  t*  lln>-i-  in«»-.t  « -ii!,|  tU  u{ 
l.»  t'liM  ami  |»n»nounrr  an  (»iiiiiinii.  max  ^.  int*.  rit  •!  tVt  i.i  ih.  i"..- t 
that,  witli  al»^nlntr  Unanimity.  pri>nn  olli.  ii'»  «'  «  laj**  it  tt»  I.t^  t!ti  .v 
jn  I'jiiH  nt  that  tin*  rrt*«ninati«'!i  nt  tin-  in;;  li-  'i.r«I  m..  .!.]  J..  |  m. 
III..',  .;  t.y  i^ivini:  :rf*'at<  r  pn»!nim*i.<«'  i--  :!.;-  «»  •'•  •  ;!•  in  i-  •!•■«  a; 
pi.  :.r:  ami  tiny  lurth«r  il*  .jarr  it  a-  th- *:  «'p:i.i"n  ll:.it  iir.  iiu.i. 
ti.'ii.  LTciiuita*  ami  |urii:am  iil.  u  hat- \  i-r  lln-  ll;-t  *  ••.?  i-i'  '.*■..,  ■., 
i*  i.i  thr  InnL'  inn.  tlu*  rh.  ;ipt  ..i  innl  nM»^t  pi..l*.?:*fili-.  :!i.'l  amII 
pi    \'   thr  iritatr-.t  nitiinati-  |»rrmiia:\  I'lln  t«»  tin-  -^t:;:-  . 

'!  ! M  r«-  i-  a  «jn«'».ti'>n  «'t't«»n>»i«l«-ral»h*  inti  it  -t  aii>l  ii-.p  it.ii..  ..  .i- 
Hi  •  :  1  with  thr  «^fmral  >n'»it'vi  il*  pri-nii  imin-ti  :• -.  v.!i'.  !.  v..» 
in\«  '*ii.Mt«Ml  to  Miim-  <\t«nl.  ami  in  ntrnnrr  tn  whirli  !:  i-  p:"j=  r 
that  \»r  r«pi»Jl  tlnMH-'-nlt  of  niir  iii\r-tiL'ati'»n — ui-nnan  <  ..•.v.:!.. 
In  :i  •  ^t  .ViiM-rii'an  priM»iis,  tlii^  i-  nor  allowril:  l^nt  :A\  \  '.'-  -.■  .- 
ar»'  !•  juirt'I  !••  uoik  tVoin  '-♦  11  t«»  !m1I.  th.-.t  i-.  tl.i-  ti;*';  •'  ,  ;"  .- 
th«-  '  111  ti?  I  \  thr  roi:tiart*M'.  or  fn:  that  of  l!;*-  >!at-  \  :  \  ...  • 
I  nj.'.:i«l  on  '•tati*  \\««ik.  In  otln  r  pii-on-*.  ta>l»'*  air:  -  _:■  i  ;  • 
ti;i-  mill,  whirh  thr   n.ajoiity  \^i  tin  m  i  an  ari«»:i.pli-!i  *..  •*  i.    :;.  ■ 

•  \,  ii  a:  inii  of  thr  \\  oi  kiinj  honr«»  of  t  hr  tlav.  '^oim-  k'\  k  n  a^  i  a:  ;\  :.^ 

•  !«\rii  or  twrlvi'  o\*lork  in  tho  niornini:.  an<l  otlur*.  at  <liiVi  n  nt 
h.tir*  of  thr  aftrrn(H»n.  What  tiny  «lo.  w  h«  n  tiny  arr  pcni.ittt  I 
!••  •!•'  aiiXthin;;  iM-yonil  thrir  allottnl  ta-k**.  i^  ralU^I  ovrr-w i.ik: 
.in»l  thr  ;.vaiU  of  >U4h  lahor  l»r|on;:  to  thriiiMU'«->. 

'I  ;.'i-  '.xliojr  inattrr  srrin-  to  1m-  hrltrr  iiiana^'cil  in  thr  *ta!.    ;«•  :. 
if«iiTiii\  ii  ()|,i»»  than  in  any  oihrr  prison  to  whit-h  oni  im,n  li.  - 
;w..-  till'.' l««l.      I?  i*  hrir  Jiioipjht  nmh  r  Mihjrrtion  to  thr  I..-., 
u!.;.  !i  i:  !•»  n*;:ii!a!ril  in  all  it-  part-*   an«l   lainlln  alioi>.     A'l  iii-- 
-i.f    T-*.  V.  iu»  tini-h  t!;rii-  ta-k-*  In  t*t»rr  tin-  •  Iom-  of  thr  ili\    i.  4-.     :!  . 
li-ji.'   *■  .  :i!i-i|  to  till  v.\  of  \  mph»\  in::  tht    hour-  th.il  n  xu.^'.w  •'.:-_ 

.»\.i  woik.  Thi*  lau  mrnlatr'*  thr  pri' i  -  to  )•,'  paiil  f .  !  t!  i-  *  \:i.i 
hilN.i.  wliith  an*,  in  all  cit-i'>.  to   hi*  at  thr  .>anu.»  ial<"  i»r  »:.iy  ;.•- 
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paid  by  contractors  to  the  state  for  the  same  kind  of  work.  The 
ta:*k  to  be  exacted  of  the  prison  hiborers  is  fixed  by  ngreement  of 
the  prison  authorities  and  contmctors;  it  is  at  present  equal  to 
four-fifths  of  the  orditiary  day's  work  i-equired  of  an  average 
mechanic  in  the  same  department  of  labor.  The  wages  for  over- 
work are  paid  into  the  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  prisoners 
who  earned  the  same;  but  no  interest  is  allowed  on  their  accumu- 
lations. Prisoners  may  draw  money  so  deposited  for  the  use  of 
their  families,  or  for  the  punihase  of  such  books  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  authorities.  It  is  stated  to  be  **  not  pariiciflarl^/ 
prejudicial  to  health; "  and  the  influence  of  the  system,  regulated 
and  managed  as  described  above,  is  reported  sis  **  generally  good." 
The  account  ffiven  us  of  the  orsranization  and  working  of  the 

o  c  o 

system  of  over-stent  in  the  state  prison  of  northern  Indiana  agree< 
substantially  with  that  Avhich  we  have  set  forth  in  the  precediii;? 
paragraph,  as  found  in  the  state  penitentiary  of  Ohio, 

In  most  other  prisons,  where  it  is  allowed,  overwork  has  neither 
legal  existence  nor  legal  regulation.  It  has  sprung  up  and  grown, 
as  it  were,  unconsciously,  without  plan  or  design,  and  is  conductcil 
in  a  loose  and  irresponsible  manner.  Mr.  Seaton,  late  warden  of 
the  Michigan  state  prison,  says  of  it:  **  It  is  of  no  benefit  to  either 
convict  or  discipline,  as  at  present  managed." 

In  the  etate  prisons  of  New  York,  (lie  system  of  overwork  \vJi< 
liad  an  existence  for  nianv  voars.  The  v.holc  thin<r  lias  there  Ihm'ii 
3n()>:Iy  in  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  tlie  contractor.^— 
::\vrr  out^ide^s.  havinir  no  interest  in  the  discipline  of  the  pri><»:i 
(»r  ihe  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  hut  only  in  making  as  nniob 
inniiey  out  of  them  as  possible.  Sonu»  contractors  gnmted  ami 
>unie  refused  peiinis.sion  to  their  men  to  do  overwork.  S>!m" 
':ll'.)wed  i)eihai)S  halt*,  and  others  not  more  than  a  fourth  or  an 
<'i:::Iitli,  of  their  employes  to  engage  in  it.  These  discrimiiuuiou? 
•.veiv  an  endless  source  of  discontent,  jealousy,  heart-lKirning  au^l 
•le^eplion.  They  Avere  the  occaMon  of  no  small  proportion  oi  -dW 
the  punishments  inflicted  in  the  prisons.  The  system  in  the  en«I 
proved  so  demoralizing  to  the  moiah  and  discipliiic  of  the  jir'jeu^ 
that.  a>  we  have  been  informed,  the  inspectors  l.iave  issued,  ui' 
declared  their  intention  to  i>sne.  an  order  abolishin.!r  it  altocelluT, 
r»nt  while  we  ai)prove  of  the  aholi-hment  of  a  sj -stem  so  partial 
so  irresponsible  and  so  frnitfiil  (»f  mischief,  we  ctKnuot  appii>ve  oi 
d«»in:r  ^o  Avithout  rei)lacing  it  with  a  better.  To  yicprivc  men,  wbL* 
for  years  have  been  i)erniitted  to  earn  somethiilig  for  themselvcii 
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<  fall  <»piM»rtiniity  of  surh  si^lf-lirlp.  iVum  no  f:iuU  of  tlu-ir  <.uii.  U 
i«Mi  \iolriii  a  wn'nrli  lo  their  fiM'lin;jr>,  ami  nni-^t  na*.t  uiif;iviMa'»!v 
i  I  many  ways.  The  Ijcslowiiifiit  of  «:raliiilii'*»  in  nioiu'V.  llir  mIImv.  - 
:.\ur  iif  a  certain  |)frrrnta«r«»  of  their  earnin*:^,  or  sonii*  «»tlu  r  -  •m;"- 
*«a]«  nt.  un<li>r  propiT  rt'irnhition^,  .^honM  hav<*  lM'i*n  iit:t*!i-  :<:  <  i  •  • 
t.»  taki*  ihi*  phirc  of  the  forhiihh-n  and  cxiihuh-d  M^ti  m  til*  <  v.:- 
\  ork. 

We  eonie  now  to  a  e*in>iih'ration  of  the  M-veral  hi^or  -\  -N-ni-. 
\  hi«h  I'ither  at  present  prevail,  or  have  heretofore  prevaiir*!,  ii; 
:'ie  (iitferent  >tate  pri«»<»h>  <»f  our  eonntry. 

I  lie  ^y>t4in  note«l  in  onr  ennnieration  as  the  thinl  —  that. 
!..Mnel\.  which  enn«»i'<t>  in  woikin;;  the  priMiner>  on  the  joint 
.  r«  '»nnt  of  the  >tate  an«l  the  wanhn — iio  h»n;:er  exists  in  praetie* 
:i  any  pri.M»n  of  whieh  we  have  any  knn\vh*«l:;e.  It  i**  the  prinei- 
I  le  nn  wliieh  the  indn^tries  <if  the  peniNniiary  <»f  Kenln<ky  wvVi 
t  •Miierly,  tor  >o  many  years.  e(in«lnetiMl:  Imt  it  has  hinir  sinee  heen 
.  iKintloneJ.  It  is  a  prineiph'  wliiih  we  eon^iiler  ntterly  nii-«»un«l 
:^  a  ha-.is  ot  prison  nianairenieiit:  lint  il-^  fnianeial  re>ults  wer* 
I' niarka)»h\  They  will  he  exhihited  nnth'r  another  division  of 
*.ii^  MeticMi. 

lije  *.yst4'in  noted  as  thf  sieond  in  onr  ernuneration — that,  t* 
\  it.  whieh  consists  in  leasiii^  the  prison  for  an  annnal    4*oi.>^id(  la* 
t  on  iO  >onie  individual  or  tirni  tor  a  .specified  ninnl»er  «if  yt  ar^ —     y^ 
N  thi   <ine  now  adopter!  in  Illinoi- and  Kentncky.     Jt  wa>  f  mnerlx 
1  raetieed  in  Missouri,  hilt  ha*-  hi'en   tli^nsed  there.     Of  tin*  uork- 
;  iL'  of  tin'  ^y>teni  in  the  penitentiary  of  that  state.   M.*.  Miihr. 
{ it-  warden  of  the  same,  who  knew  it  from  personal  ohM-rvati  -i. 
'    i-H-rve-*:      *•  ll:id  as  the  eontraet  syMem  is  in  a  ref*»rmat«»ry  \\*  \\ . 

•  ven  w  heii  t-heekeil  aiitl  Controlled  hy  the  '•tale's  appointed  aL'»'nt. 
I-  i*.  nt  vertlieh"»s,  far  better  than  the  system  of  ai»solnte  lea-ini:. 

•  ^  was  once  the  case  in  tliis>tate.  :md  i^  now  pra«ii>ed  in  Illinois 

id  K«Mitncky,  an«l  perhaps  in  some  (»ther  •*tat<*s.  For,  while  the 
I  :i*inir  \v^!eni  is  lialde  to  all  tln»  abu^rs  «>f  the  contiact  systein.  i! 
.-  optii  ((I  M»ni<*  piHMdiar  to  itsrll*:  or  if  not  peinliar.  at  Ie;i-i  i:i 
.'tv.iier  str«nL'tli  than  in  thf  other.     As  the  le-^^'c  is  unrest raine.l 

y  any  authority,  ami    is    in  the  position  of  ah>o|ute  master,  th* 

•  niptatitiii  to  exiv>siv«'  piin-^  and  to  whatever  ahuM^  mu  Im- 
TJKMiirht  eoiiducivt*  to  that  en  I.  will  tuily  cc:tM*  when  self  ii.!«  le-! 
:?-4  If  cries,  ••  ihdd,  enoUirh!"  In  this  sh<u*t  exstrait  we  ha\ «  tht 
\ery  •jiiinteM^eiice  of  tho  .\Vstem.  The  same  priiuiple  nnd«  rli«  s  it 
u'^  that  niiicli  geueratcd  all  the  horrible  and  di^jzusting  abu-i.^  if 
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the  old  English  jail  system,  against  which  Howird  lifted  up  fab 
voice  and  arm.  The  great,  central  evil  of  that  agnBtem  WW|  that 
the  keeper,  free  from  supervision  and  i*estraiiit,  mm  left  to  nudce 
his  living  out  of  the  prison.  A  salary  was  'aeldom  paid  to  him. 
Sometimes  he  paid  a  rent;  sometimes  he  bob'ylit  fate  pleee.  Hov- 
ard,  in  his  '*Stato  of  Prisons,''  mentions  many  exaii4>lea.  TiMia,  for 
the  wardenship  of  a  prison  in  Norwich,  the  keeper  pud  £40  eqnal 
to  $200 — a  year.  One  Huggins  purchased  alease  of  the  wardenslup 
of  the  Fleet,  in  Loudon,  for  his  own  and  his  son's  life*  at  £5,000. 
When  he  became  old,  as  *'  his  son  did  not  care  to  take  on  hhn 
so  troublesome  an  ofSee,^*  he  sold  out  to  one  Bambridgc  what 
remained  of  his  lease  for  the  same  sum,  £5,000.  These  men 
enriched  themselves  and  lived  in  luxurj'  from  the  fees,  tents  par- 
ings from  prison  rations,  garnish,  prison  taps,  and  <ither  devices 
for  squeezing  money  out  of  the  poor  prisoners;  our  lessees  do  the 
same  thing  through  the  use  of  their  muscles  and  sinews,  and  by 
an  undue  stinting  in  their  allowances  of  food  and  clothing. 

,  The  same  pei*sons  in  the  penitentiaries  of  Illinois  and  Eientackyt 
/Contract  for  the  food,  clothing,  labor,  and  sanitary  care  of  the  con- 
victs ;  a  system,  as  DeToqueville  has  suggested,  equally  injorioiu 
to  the  interests  of  the  convict  and  the  discipline  of  the  prison*  It 
is  injurious  to  the  convict,  because  the  lessee,  seeing  nothing  bat 
a  money  transaction  in  his  lease,  si)eculates  on  the  food  and 
clothing,  {IS  lie  does  upon  the  labor ;  if  he  loses  on  the  clothinj, 
he  indemnities  himself  on  the  food  ;  if  the  la!)or  is  not  as  pnnliK- 
tivc  as  ho  calculated,  he  seeks  to  balance  his  loss  in  that  diiTctioii 
by  spending  less  on  the  supplies.  The  system  is  injurious  t*  tbe 
prison,  because  the  lessee,  looking  upon  the  convict  .^imply  as  ;i 
laboring  machine,  thinks  only  how  he  can  use  him  to  the  greaiOit 
pecuniary  advantage  ;  and  he  cares  little,  if  the  gains  are  mado  i«> 
the  prejudice  of  the  discipline  and  good  order  of  the  institution. 
Such  is  the  ratiomile  of  the  operation  of  this  system.  Do  tbe 
facts  tally  with  the  theory?  We  think  so.  During  our  visit  l« 
Frankfort,  divers  eonii)laints  or  charges  were  related  to  us  as? 
having  been  made  against  dilllrent  lessees  of  the  prison,  on  Xhc 
ground  of  their  unjust  and  unfeeling  treatment  of  the  prisoners. 
One  was  charged  with  having  greatly  overtiisked  his  men*  so  that 
they  became  broken  down  in  health  an<I  constitution;  another,  with 
having  kept  them  on  rations  .so  stinted  in  quantity  and  so  inferior 
in  (piality.  as  to  have  induced  a  general  epidemic  of  the  scurvy 
and  all.  with  treatinir  them  badlv  towards  the  end  of  their  lc«* 
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in  n»j*iM'«'t  to  f<K)d,  cKitlu***.  lK»(l»linir.  and  other  supplies,  Inking 
iiatur.illv  anxious  to  tiprinl  as  little  an<l  niako  as  niu«  h  as  jh  >*»ilili», 
in  anli-  i»ali<»n  of  tin*  win<lin;x  up  of  {\w  wliolr  lMi>iiu>^.  'ri:ii-.. 
«?v<T\  ii;t«'n**«t  of  ilu»  pri-on<T.  I»(i<lily  and  spiritual.  an«l*-\*'ry 
intri*.  -i  i'(  th«*  Mat*',  material  and  moral,  an-  l<»>t  >iLdit  of  in  the 
t»n»\  ali-!i*»sorl>in;j  idt*a  <>f  niakinir  ni*»ni*y.  Kvrry  « ifnrt  of  rjiap- 
lain>  *'i*  in^p^i'tors  to  iinprovr  tli"  nioraU  of  tin*  rtni\  i«-|-.  wlilidi 
will  d  inan«l  a  nionirnt  of  tlirir  tinus  i-  rrirardid  with  di^fa\or 
and  li:i'  udrd  hy  tlu*  1i'>mm'  in  all  roni*4»ivald«»  way.-*.  Ft»oil  aiid 
« lotliiii:'  arr  hrouirht  «Iown  to  ihr  nn'iiininni  point.  The  >{t*  Ujirth 
<»f  th«  I'lMivifts  is  ta^ktd  lM*yond  all  iMunnUijf  rra»'on«»r  endnran«'e. 
'llii'  pv  [Kiiy  «»f  the  >t:itei^  iiiher  a'uiM'd  or'^uflereil  to«^o  to  ruin. 
('on\i''  aiv  repinled  a>  m»  many  maehiui -»  or  slaves,  and  are 
valued  .ind  «»an'd  f.ir  only  for  the  woik  they  are  aMe  to  do.  The 
idia  i  \  It  toVniin^  ihem  i>  iiMiored.  and  all  ih**  hi^rher  tnd^of 
penal  «i -<'ipline  are  htdtl  in  alu-yanee.  Suih  are  the  inipre>%ion^  / 
uhieh  ue  reeeived  from  what  we  ?<i\v  ami  heard  during;  a  dav*^ 
^»4»journ  in  tlic  capital  of  Kentucky. 

Tlie  pres<»nt  Icij^'o  i«  (  aptain  II.  I.  To4ld,  who  was  ahsent  at  tho 
time  of  our  visit,  hut  wiis  spoken  of  to  us  :%s  a  ju>t  and  humane 
man.  The  honus  wliich  he  jmys  tlie  state  for  the  usi»  of  the  pii.Miii, 
Olid  tlu*  labor  of  tlie  conviet.n  fon  four  years,  is  j^i.xiK);  that  is, 
$Gjmk»  a  year  for  tho  first  two  yean*,  and  .?S.(HM)  u  year  (or  tho 
last  lw»>.  Hy  tho  terms  of  the  \viisv,  he  is  constituted  warden  or 
keep*  r  •  f  the  prisf»n;  is  inve-^Ieil  with  it^  irovernnient  and  di^i- 
pliis«-:  i-  'harireil  with  tluM*nfire  expen'^es  of  its  •%upport:  and  i**  to 
Ti'tiini  I'm-  prop«*rty  to  the  >!ale,  at  the  4*xpiration  of  the  lea-«',  in 
a**  ^'•■.  I  <Mnditi<in  as  it  w;i*-  reeei\ed.  The  peeuniary  re-'ilt-*  of 
tlii^  -^x  -(   m  will  appear  further  on. 

Th«-  .-y^teni  of  prison  lahor,  iir>t  in  our  euumerati(»n  that  of 
woi  kin»^'  the  eonviets  on  aeeount  of  the  state — is  ailopted,  as  far  arj 
Wf  a:e  informed,  in  hut  tlire**  >tate  pristuis  in  the  eountry,  e^^taU- 
li*h««!  "M  tile  Auluirn  plan,  vi/..:  <'linton  pri>on  in  Xew  York,  and 
lh«»^"  of  Main«»  ami  \Vi>eon^in;  it  is  aNo  in  partial  u^e  in  that  of 
X«\v  II  i;np>hire.  All  th«*>e  e.stah!i>hnn  nt^  are  more  than  -^elt*- 
Mip|Ht!  t.nir.  exeej»t  that  of  \ViM*on>in.  whi«h  laeks  little  of  ha\in;.r 
an  n»«  "me  from  the  labor  of  it?*  inmates  e«pial  to  its  eX[»endilure^. 

Th«'  t'otirth  >y>tem  nann*d — that  known  a**  the  «*ontraet  sy-^tem  — 
i*  thi-  .  ;:.*  eommonly  adopt'd  in  onr  Ameriean  prin^ms.  Whit  the 
>y»t«i:i  :-.  h;i>  hii-n  already  «leelared.  It  remaiun  to  imjnire  what 
elfci-t  it  lia.->  on  the  finances  and  di>eipline  of  the  priHcin>  in  \\liielt 
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it  exists;  and  what  ou  the  reformation  of  their  prkiiEniehi  and  then* 
preparation  for  a  return  to  civil  life  aad  a  re-abaorpCion-  into  free 
society? 

The  general  influence  of  letting  the  labor  of  the  convicta  to  a 
^^lass  of  outside  pei'sous,  called  contraotoni,  was,  from  the  firati 
regarded  with  apprehension  by  those  three  early  apoatlea  of  tba 
Aul)urn  system  of  prison  discipline,  Elam  Lynds,  Gershom  Powers, 
and  Moses  C.  Pilsbury,  the  two  former  connected  with  the  ayatem 
in  New  York,  and  the  latter  witli  the  same  ayatem  both  in  lnew 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut.  The  dread  of  it  felt  by  Mr.  Lynds, 
we  Icju'U  from  a  remark  of  Dc  Toqueville,  in  his  Penitcntiarj'  Sys- 
tem ()f  the  United  States.  He  says:  **  Mr.  Elara  Lynds  seems  con- 
stantly to  fear  that  the  prespnce  of  the  contractors  in  the  prison 
will  load,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  total  ruin  of  the  discipline." 
Judge  Powers'  fears  are  thus  expressed  by  himself  in  his  report  to 
the  lA»gislature  of  New  York,  in  1828:  *'This  mode  of  employing 
convicts  is  attended  with  considerable  danger  to  the  discipline  of 
the  prison,  by  bringing  the  convicts  in  contact  with  contractops 
and  their  agents,  unlesa  very  strict  rules  are  rigidly  enforced." 
To  the  question,  **How  does  your  contract  system  work  now?^ 
Mi\  Pilsbury  replies,  in  1839:  **  Destructive  to  everything  which 
may  be  called  good,  both  as  it  relates  to  the  institution  and  tlic 
prisoners;  and  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  may  add,  to  the  coiilnirtor 
also.''  The  question  and  answer  refer  to  a  contract  syt^leni  .siuiilar 
to  that  which  now  prevails  in  Illinois  and  Kentucky:  a  sy>ti'in  l»y 
which  one  man  contracts  to  sui)port  the  institution  and  brno  nil 
the  proceeds.  This  nnist  be  understood  in  order  to  appreoiati.  thv 
ki'cn  sarcasm  conveyed  in  the  last  part  of  Mr.  Pilsbury's  stati  iiionl. 

In  what  we  say  on  this  subjeet.  we  shall  draw  cuir  facts  ii:  part 
IVom  the  results  of  our  own  in«|uiries,  and  in  part  from  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  a  eomniission  of  the  Prison  Association  in  l^*♦»t'. 

IIow.  then,  does  the  contract  system  allect  the  pecuniary  inte- 
rcNts  of  the  state? 

It  would  naturally  be  inferred  from  the  essential  charaetor  of 
the  system,  as  above  exhil)ited,  that  the  state  nmst  be  :i  1o>.t  hy 
it.  Takinir  th<»  .>tatenients  most  favorable  to  the  state,  ii  apj>ear> 
that  i)rison  eontraetors  obtain  the  labor  of  three  C(Uiviets  when' 
they  would  <r(^t  that  of  one  citizen,  and  yet  that  each  convict  iM.*r- 
forms,  on  the  avera;j:e,  three-fourths  as  nuich  work  as  a  cltiz<« 
lal)t>rer.  PutlinLj  tlu»se  ehunents  together,  the  cuso  stands  thus: 
The  labor  of  twelve  ccmvicts  will  cost  no  more  i>er  day  thuu  that 
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of  four  citizens;  yet  the  coin-icU  will  do  nine  days*  work,  while 
the*  citizeiM  will  do  hul  four.  Thus  ever)'  dollar  paid  for  convict 
lu)M»r  will  produce  as  much  as  two  doUam  and  a  quarter  expended 
<»n  ritizen  labor.  I»  it  [KiMilde  that  the  nfate  can  1>e  other  than  a 
loNtT  liy  a  ByNtem  which  sidU  the  lahor  of  its  convict**  at  on*'  hun- 
drtMl  and  fifty  {tvr  cent,  less  than  the  same  lahor  could  he  ohtuined 
elM'where? 

On  its  fai'e.  this  statement  appears  as  incredible  as  it  in  astound- 
injr-  Wt*  will,  therefore,  explain  how  it  is  that  the  state  hvIU,  an<l 
inched  finds  itself  obliged  to  sell,  its  labor  at  such  a  disi*onnt. 
In  tlir  first  place,  the  contract  system  amounts,  in  practice,  to  an 
alnio.«t  abs(dutc  monopoly,  arising:  from  the  fart  that  the  contnir. 
tors  own  the  power  machinery  and  btock  of  tlu»  shops;  tln-y  an* 
o>tabli>hod  in  the  business,  and  knowin<r  the  pn)fits,  which,  as  far 
;i^  po^.Hiblr,  they  koep  in  their  own  breaM.  they  ran,  almost  uni- 
lonnly,  so  rr^rulate  their  bid»  as  to  keep  out  all  others  who  :L*«piro 
to  bironie  contractoi^.  In  the  MH:ond  place,  contractors  s«une- 
tiincH  combine  to  keep  down  the  rates  t<»  be  paid  for  convict  labor 
to  ilie  lowest  possible  point.  In  the  third  pliu*e,  when  a  new 
bniiK'h  of  bn>iness  w:is  to  be  introduced  into  a  priscm,  Mujilar  <*oni- 
binations  h:ive  l»een  entend  intt)  by  pers(»ns  outside,  who  M):iir|.: 
In  In^conie  contractt>rs,  ('lit'  pnrly  payin;^  to  the  others  certain  .•stipu- 
lated >uni*<  of  UKMU'V.  on  condition  that  they  would  decline  to  pn: 
in  bid*«.  an*!  tlui**  obtaining;  the  prisoners  at  a  price  much  bebiu* 
that  which  would  have  been  just  and  fair.  And  finally,  they  hav<> 
U'cn  kn(»wn  to  decry,  in  the  >tron«reNt  term>,  the  labor  of  the  roi;. 
\'n't^,  and  to  impu«rn  the  ri;:or  (»f  the  n*j;ulati(»ns  :is  atfectinj;  <  oi;. 
tractorn,  with  a  view  hoth  to  diM*ouni<:e  competition  and  reconc!;- 
the  public  t<}  a  lf>w  compensation  fur  convict  lalntr.  All  tb' 
aplM-ar^  in  the  evidence,  but  wi»  have  not  space  for  citations.  W- 
uill  merely  mention  one  fai't,  .stated  by  Mr.  Aujrsbury.  warden  or* 
Auburn  prison.  lie  s:iys  that  when  the  l»i(Ls  ftu' ac4*rtain  contra* : 
were  ma«h*,  a  contr:u*t(»r  who  had  taken  pains  to  disseminate  stati  • 
nitiits  tk*pre<*iatin;r  the  value  of  ccmvict  labor,  trustinjr  to  the  etfct : 
iif  his  misreprcMMitalions,  put  in  a  bid  at  a  very  low  rate,  wliil* 
Iw  v%iis.  at  the  Name  time,  interested  in  another  ccuitract  a!  nearly 
double  the  rate  of  cuuipensiition  otleri'd  by  him. 

There  can  be  no  (huibt  that  the  pn»Hts  ina«le  by  contractor^  .n:* 
«»f  convict  labor,   are  very  bir^'e.     The   testimony  of  all  the   wi* 
ncwA  is  concurrent    to  thi^  pi»int.     Mr.  Ilayne?*,  «»f  tli«'  <*li:tilr-. 
town  prison,  say^:  *•  Our  contractor^  have  alway>  became  wrallh\ . 

[A«M;m.  Ko.  33. J  17 
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if  they  have  retained  their  contraets  for  any  length  of  time.'' 
And  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  general  tone  and  tenor  oi  tlie 
evidence.  Nothing  can  more  conolustvely  demonstrato  the  very 
large  giuns  realized  from  convict  labor  than  •  fiwt  mentioiied  hy 
Mr.  Augsbury.  There  was,  ho  says,  a  contradi.  given  oot  at 
Auburn,  in  1863,  on  which  the  men  were  let  at  forty  oenta  a  dby. 
A  water  power,  worth  $1,500  a  year,  was  charged  to  the  i 
ors  at  $240;  and  yard  and  shop  room,  which  would  1 
outside  for  $2,000,  was,  as  usual,  thrown  in  without  ( 
contract  was  to  run  five  years.  At  the  expiration  dt  the  eeoond 
year,  the  balance  of  the  contract  was  sold  to  another  party  for  a 
bonus  of  $30,000.  In  this  case,  a  considerable  fortune  was  ree* 
lized  from  a  single  contract  in  the  brief  space  of  two  yeara. 

The  question  arises  here,  whether  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
profits  might  not  be  made  for  the  state  under  a  syatemt  in  which 
the  industries  of  a  prison  should  be  managed  by  its  head;  it  being 
pre-supposed  that  the  said  chief  officer  is  a  person  of  competent 
ability,  of  incorruptible  integrity,  ahd  pennanent  in  hb  poaitton, 
so  that  the  lights  of  experience  may  be  added  to  the  foreecrf  natu- 
ral endowments.  That  this  question  may  be  answered  in  thealBraia- 
tive  is  clear  to  our  conviction  from  the  proofs  which  we  are  aboot 
to  submit.  These  proofs  arc  of  a  two-fold  form,  that  of  opinion 
and  that  of  experience  or  fact. 

We  will  first  summon  to  the  stand  i\  company  of  witnesset>, 
whose  conipeteuey  is  unquestionable.  The  first  we  oflfcr  is  the 
veteran,  Amos  Pilsbury,  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  priscm 
officer  in  America.  General  P.  says  in  his  testimony:  **I  have  no 
doubt  that  more  money  might  be  made  by  managing  the  prison 
labor  myself.'*  Mr.  G.  B.  Ilubbell,  ex-warden  of  Sing  <>ing  prison. 
testifies:  '*  I  believe  that  a  competent  general  officer  cmi  manage 
the  industries  of  a  prison  much  more  to  the  interest  of  the  stite 
and  the  convicts,  in  all  respects,  than  can  be  done  under  the  con- 
tract system."  Mr.  D.  L.  Seymour,  also  an  ex-warden  of  Sing 
Sing,  says:  ''  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that,  if  the  contract  system 
had  been  abolished  and  I  could  have  managed  the  prison  W)or 
myself,  I  could  have  earned  a  considerable  surplus  revenue  for 
the  state."  We  will  not  encumber  our  pages  with  further  cita- 
tions. The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  Mr,  Rice,  of  Maine; 
Mr.  Scaton  and  Mr.  Brockway,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Wood,  of  Indi- 
ana; Mr.  Miller,  of  Missouri;  and  Mr.  Cordier,  of  Wisconsin;  iH 
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of  them  gentlGmcn  of  intelligence,  and  most  of  them  of  large 
ex|>eriencc  as  priflon  officers. 

S<i  much  for  authority.  Now  let  us  interrogate  experience. 
What  do  facta  say?    Their  \'oicc  is  no  less  tiecisive. 

We  will  begin,  aa  hefon\  with  the  veteran  of  Wcthersfield  and 
Albany.  In  hia  evidence  before  the  comniisition  of  IHiWi,  (hmkm'uI 
Pilhbury  atates  that.  <hiring  a  jwrtion  of  thi»  time  when  he  \v:i.s 
warden  at  WelherxfieM,  he  managed  tlie  entire  hibor  of  the  con- 
victs  himself,  and  that,  during  another  portion,  about  one  half  of 
till'  lalKir  w:ls  let  to  contractors.  lie  adds:  ••In  a  financial  point 
of  vifw.  the  management  of  the  labor  by  myself  wits  most  Miccr??'*- 
ful.*'  In  Clinton  prison.  X.  Y..  the  contract  hyst^ni  having  liecn 
abidislied,  the  labor  \i'tis  hist  year  managed  by  the  prii^ui  authori- 
ties. The  result  of  this  change  is,  that  the  institution,  instead  of 
being  a  dniin  upon  the  public  treasury,  as  hert»tofore.  to  t!ie 
amount  of  |30.0uo  or  more  a  vear,  ha.>  b«»i'onu*  a  >ource  of  n'vrnu«» 
to  the  state,  the  inronu*  having  oxcerdfd  the  expi-nditure  by  .>onie 
J3.0n(),  and  tlie  inspectors  anticipate  a  much  larger  surpbis  in 
fulare  years.  At  the  time  of  our  vi>it  to  the  state  prison  at 
ThfMuaston,  Me..  Mr.  Kice  hatl  been  warden  for  two  and  a  half 
years,  the  prison  labor  being  wholly  managed  by  himself,  on  a 
capital  of  $10.^K»0  furni.>hed  by  the  state.  During  that  peri«Ml, 
with  an  average  of  less  than  one  hundred  conviets,  he  ha<l,  d«»s- 
pite  the  extni<»rdinary  co>t  of  all  pri>on  supplies,  paid  the  entire 
current  expenses  of  the  institution,  inelmling  otfieerb'  >alaries.  :ind 
earned  a  clear  profit  of  $7.rMMi.  ^[r.  (\»nlier.  commissioner  of  t!ie 
Wi«*4*onsin  state  prison,  says:  *•  Our  average  numb<>r  of  convicts  la^t 
year  was  110,  only  i\l\  of  whom  could  be  empl<»ye«l  on  pnuluetive 
Libor.  Their  earnings  amounted  to  $2.'».727..'M.  which  shows  that 
the?»e  iu\  men  earned  each  fl.'M]  per  day.  If  the  labor  of  the  con- 
victs liad  been  let  to  contractors  at  ("^ay)  sixty  cents  a  da}-  (a  high 
figure),  they  w<»uld  have  earned  only  $11,340,  >upposing  them  to 
have  loftt  no  time  on  areount  of  sieknevs  and  from  <»ther  causes, 
and  the  stiite  woubl  have  s:icrifieed  in  one  year  $14,3^7.34." 

A  strong  liglit  is  thrown  (ui  the  matter  of  pristm  labor  by  i!io 
finaiieial  history  of  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  In  the  former  of  tlu  -o 
»tate%  the  plan  (»f  leasing  the  prison,  at  a  bonus  of  >o  inueh  jf-r 
annum,  has  been  praetise<l  from  its  fonnd:ition.  During  the  greater 
part  of  this  tinir.  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Biiekinaster  has  been  thr  lesNoe. 
Thi*  gentleman,  as  the  result  of  such  arrangement,  has  (m)  we  ;ire 
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iuformed),  amassed  a  very  large  fortane.  ^jg^rtainly  do  not  com^ 
mend,  but,  on  the  contrary,  oppose  .M;  j)||||itioiiable  to  the  last 
degree,  the  principle  of  this  arrangenM|pt>;'^|p6t  the  fiiot  just  ataled 
shows  that  the  industries  of  a  prison  Wfffhe  soceeeaf  uUy  managad 
by  the  same  mind  that  presides  over  the  diacipline. 

The  history  of  the  Kentucky  penitentiary  affords  additional  pniof 
of  the  same  thing.  In  1825,  the  principle  was  adopted  of  Mom^ 
ing  the  keeper,  in  lieu  of  all  other  compensation,  one  half  of  tht 
profits,  after  defraying  the  current  expenses.  Joel  Scott  was  (Im 
first  keeper  under  this  system,  and  he  served  for  nine  yeaM.  The 
clear  profits  from  convict  labor  during  his  administration  were 
$81,136.  Mr.  Scott  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  S.  Theobald,  who 
took  the  prison  on  the  same  terms.  The  aggregate  profits  of  hit 
administration  of  ten  years,  the  average  number  of  prisoners  bemg 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty,  were  $200,000 ;  and  one  year 
they  reached  the  extraordinary  sum  of  $30,000.  Every  dollar  of 
the  state's  share — $100,000 — was  paid  into  the  public  treasury. 
In  1855,  Zcbulon  Ward  leased  the  prison  for  four  years,  at  an 
annual  rent  of  $6«000  ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  term,  he  retired  with 
a  fortune  variously  estimated  at  $50,000  to  $75,000.  Mr.  Ward 
was  succeeded  by  J.  W.  South,  who  leased  the  prison  for  a  like 
period,  though  at  the  advanced  rent  of  $12,000  a  year.  He  also^ 
at  the  end  of  his  four  years^  service,  is  reported  to  have  retired 
with  an  ample  fortune,  Jis  the  product  of  convict  earnings.  The 
above  facts  arc  derived  from  a  History  of  the  Kentucky  Penilen- 
tiar}',  by  William  C.  Sueed,  M.  D.,  long  the  medical  officer  of  the 
prison,  and  a  perfectly  reliable  authority. 

The  above  argument,  to  prove  the  repugnance  of  the  contract 
system  to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  state, — resting  on  the 
essential  nature  of  the  system,  on  the  authority  of  com|>eteut 
judges,  and  on  the  results  of  experience, — we  cannot  but  regard 
as  a  three-fold  cord,  not  to  be  easily  broken. 

But  in  New  York  there  is  a  special  argument  of  no  little  potency 
demonstrative  of  the  same  proposition.  It  is  in  evidence  in  the 
testimony  taken  by  the  commission  of  18G6,  that  the  state  has, 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  been  mulcted  in  damages  of  colos- 
sal magnitude,  paid  to  contractors  ;  damages  resting,  for  the  roo*t 
part,  if  not  altogether,  on  no  foundation  of  justice  or  reason.  We 
will  cite  but  one  cju>c  out  of  many.  Col.  Wilkinson,  of  Aulium. 
in  his  sworn  testimony,  siiys  :  **A  contractor  w^ho  was  allow«d 
the  valuable  water  power  of  this  prison  without  charge,  and  yil 
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paiJ  less  for  the  latior  of  hi8  n^n  than  other  contractors  who  fur* 
nii»heil  their  own  power,  ha.s  gone  hack  on  the  state  for  heavy 
damages,  claimed  to  have  accrued  through  a  long  series  of  year*, 
in  consequence  of  some  deficiencies,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  sop- 
ply  of  water.  The  damages  claimed  were,  if  I  rightly  remember, 
some  |2CK),(KX) ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  the  amount  of  $125,000, 
and  I  think  more/*  The  colonel  puts  it  with  epigrammatic  aptness 
and  f(»rce,  in  the  added  remark,  that  '^this  sum  was  paid  by  the 
state,  in  effect,  for  the  privilege  of  making  a  present  to  the  con- 
tnictor  of  the  use  of  the  prison  water  i>ower."  ^ftcr  such  Xapo- 
Iconic  achievements  as  this  in  the  science  of  [mblic  plunder,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  mention  a  little  item  in  the  evidence  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ives,  chaplain  of  the  Auburn  prison,  who  stated  that 
caHi»s  hail  occurred,  wherein,  in  cons«*(|uenee  of  the  absence  of 
some  half  dozen  men  from  a  shop  for  a  fortnight  (thej*  being  sick 
or  under  discipline),  the  ccmtractors  have  claimed  damages  equal 
to  the  entire  wages  of  all  the  men  in  the  shop  for  a  whole  month, 
and,  what  is  more,  have  recovered  a  considerable  part  of  it.  X(»r 
i-  it  worth  while  to  state  the  variety  of  devices,  the  fact  itself  is 
enough,  whereby  these  gentlemen  contrive  to  get  numbers  of  their 
men  on  half  pay,  who  are  yet  made  to  do  full  work. 

Our  next  incpiiry  is,  how  does  the  contnict  system  affect  the 
di$cii>line  of  the  prison  in  which  it  may  be  found  ? 

The  first  effect  of  this  system  is  to  place,  for  the  whole  work- 
ing day.  all  the  prisoners  contnicted  for,  to  a  great  extent,  under 
the  contnd  of  men  with  no  official  responsibility;  men  in<leprn<l- 
ent.  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  priMUi  authorities:  men  who  »t»e  in 
the  convicts  only  so  much  machinery  for  making  money:  men 
whose  «udy  rec<mmiendation  to  the  jxwitions  they  hold  in  the  pri- 
»«ui  I*  that  they  proved  the  highest  bidder?*  for  the  human  Innings 
hired  t"  them.  The  second  effect  of  the  system  is  to  introduce 
among  the  (*onvicts.  as  superintendents  of  their  labor,  strangers 
to  the  prison,  who  arc  employed  by  the  contnictors  as  agents, 
foremen,  inotnictors,  and,  in  some  in^itances,  even  at  lalwinrs; 
men  utterly  irrc^sponstble;  men  selectetl  with  little  regard  toilieir 
moral  character,  and  often  without  morals;  men  who  do  not  ht  .^ti- 
late  to  smuggle  liquor  and  other  contralmnd  articles  into  ihi*  pri- 
tftn  and  sell  them  to  c<mvicts  at  KK)  and  2(K)  {hm'  eont..  anil  iven 
more  abo%'e  tlieir  fair  market  value.  A  third  effect  oi*  the  sy>ti'm. 
at  leMt  in  New  York,  is  to  set  up  in  the  *^m  t* 

bind  tbe  throne  greater  than  th«  throDe;** 
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almost  unanimous  testimony  of  prQsent  and  fOfMlur  prison  < 
in  our  state,  is  well  nigh  omnipotent,  a  power  which  coaxe0|  briber 
or  threatens,  accordhig  to  the  exigency  of  the  ca^Orin  pnmiik  of 
its  selfish  ends;  a  power  which  makes  and  umnakea ,  officeiai  in|» 
poses  and  remits  punishments  through  agents  it  .has.  bent  to  its 
will,  and  even  stoops  to  devices  to  get  the  poor  prisoner  who  hm$ 
incurred  its  wrath  into  straits  and  difficulties,  thi|t  its  revejqge  mqr 
be  gratified  by  the  sight  of  his  punishment.    Sorely,  after  4Wd^.ii 
recital  as  this,  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  matter  of  wondier  thik 
numeroos  witnesses,  and  among  them  those  modelwardenSi  David 
L.  Seymour  and  Gaylord  B.  Hubbell,  and  that  distinguished  pri- 
son chaplain,  the  Bev.  John  Luckey,  attest  by  their  oath  that  the 
contract  system  exerts  a  most  demoralizing  influence  on  the  disci* 
pline,  and  that,  in  the  New  York  State  prisons,  more  than  half  of 
all  the  irritation,  discontent,  insubordination  and  punishment  is 
due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  its  baneful  influence.    We  do  not 
doubt  that  the  influence  of  the  system  is  worse  in  our  state  than 
in  any  other;  but  it  is  felt  elsewhere  as  a  power  for  evil*    HhMi 
Mr.  Seaton,  of  Michigan,  says  in  his  communication  to  as:     **Thi 
contract  system  exerts  an  influence  unfavorable  to  discipline;  it  fa 
the  source  of  continual  strife  between  the  contractors  and  tbs 
convicts." 

Our  onl}'  remaining  inquiry  as  regards  the  contract  system  is, 
how  does  it  afieet  the  reformation  of  prisoners  and  their  succei<r 
ful  reabsorption  into  free  society? 

Formerly,  the  thought  of  reforming  the  violator  of  law  hardly 
entered  the  mind  of  the  philanthropist,  much  less  that  of  the  mea 
who  were  called  to  make  and  adniinibter  the  laws  of  the  states. 
The  ban  of  society  was  upon  him.  Thrust  away  fi-om  public  view, 
lie  was  abandoned  as  irreclaimable,  to  the  mercy  of  meu  oftea 
more  wicked  thaJi  himself.  The  logical  issue  of  this  theory,  and 
the  true  policy  of  states  on  the  assumption  of  its  correctness, 
would  be  hanging  for  all  offences.  Happily,  this  cold,  repulsive, 
cruel  doctrine  hjis  been  exploded.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
the  practicability  of  retonnation  even  within  the  walls  of  a  prison. 
It  has  brought  thinking  men  to  the  conviction  tiiat  the  proper 
object  of  prison  discipline  is  to  cure  the  bad  habits  of  criminalj, 
and  make  them  peaceable  and  honest  members  of  society*;  that  is, 
to  reform  them;  and  this,  to  gain  the  broader  end  of  preventiiig 
crime  and  insuring   the  safety  of  society.     Such  is   the  prc«eflt 
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tlieory.  which  wc  hclievc  to  rest  upon  a  foundation  of  reason  and 
tnitb. 

Hut  nTonnation  does  not  follow,  iih  a  matter  of  courso.  upon 
inipii-ontncnt.  It  ran  lie  offortcd  only  through  a  syHtem  of  apon- 
0]<*s.  w  iftoly  planned  and  patiently  ('arrifd  out.  These  refornuitory 
aiirniii'j*  are,  as  wr  couivive,  ehioHy  thv  followin;r: 

1.  Itvlifjinn. — T\\\>,  untlouhtodly,  is  the  tih«t  in  iniportunro.  and 
t!ie  nioht  potent  in  itis  action.  Hut  we  have  Mitiici«iitly  (h*flared 
our  ( onvietiou  on  thin  point  in  the  fixth  Motion  of  this  chapter, 
and  niM'd  not  re|)oat  view«  whieh  were  there  fully  Met  forth.  Wa 
will  hut  achi,  in  thi.s  eoiuiection,  that  religion  is  the  only  power 
that  I-'  aide  to  rvAnX  the  irritation  which  »apa  the  moral  t'orees  of 
tho->r  men  of  ])owerful  iinpulfH*^,  whose  neglect  of  it  has  bei*n  ilic 
<Hva>ion  of  their  hein«r  immured  within  priMin  walls. 

2.  Rlueadon, — This,  carried  to  the  farthest  extent  con.si.^tent 
with  the  other  i)UriNi}»es  of  u  prison.  \^  a  vital  elenu'Ut  in  the  refor- 
malinu  of  the  fallen.  Kducation  (pnVkens  the  intellect,  frives  new 
idea**,  supplies  f<MMl  for  thou<rlit.  inspires  self-respect,  Mipport^ 
pride  of  character,  excites  amhiti(»n,  <»pen«  new  fiehls  of  labor,  and 
offers  opportunities  for  social  and  perscuial  improvement.  What 
ar:;ument,  beyond  this  statement.  e:in  be  needed  to  show  the  im- 
pf»rtanee  of  education  as  an  ap*iit  in  the  reformation  c»f  ciiminaU? 

.'».  Ilnhits  of  IndnMnj. — I^rdior.  stea<ly.  active,  honorable  labi»r. 
\^  xi^  much  an  auxiliary  of  virtue  as  it  is  a  means  of  .support.  Il 
wa*«  an  aph<irism  of  John  Howard,  one  of  his  moi>t  favorite  nuixims. 
*'make  men  diligent,  and  they  will  be  honest."  And  thereiipthe 
L'reat  philanthropist  was  un(|Uestional)ly  ri«rlit.  Or,  if  any  iloubt 
whether  honesty  i?»  the  ne<*e»aiy  s«Mpicnt  of  diliirence.  at  lea>t  it 
will  be  conceth'd  by  all  that  the  fallen  cannot  attain  and  retain  this 
e<<Mii;ial  attriiuite.  if  they  an*  not  «lili«rent.  llrnee  work  i>  X\i\\ 
only  '•un»  basi*  <d'  an  etleetivt*  .-y^tem  uf  pt-i>on  iliHcipline.  •'  l'nle-< 
pri^tnii's  acquire  ha)»its  of  industry.  an<l  a  likin;;  for  some  kind  of 
U^Mir."  as  Mr.  F.  Hill  has  oliM-ived.  *•  little  hope  can  l»e  euter- 
taiii«*d  of  their  conduct  after  lil»«-nilion."  What  ou^ht.  then  tore, 
to  In*  aimed  at  :is  a  matter  of  prime,  not  ti»  say  supreme,  import- 
ance. i«  the  formation  of  fixed,  permanent  haldts  of  tiM'ful  labor. 
( II Mid  ri"*olutions  are  wrll.  as  far  as  they  \z%k  but  as  a  dipcndence 
for  til**  future,  nn^upportt-d  by  the  habit  of  honest.  iis4-fu]  tol.  they 
\\\\\  prt»ve  entirely  tallaeiouv  It  will  turn  out  with  them  a^  villi 
p»ick  bed  res>ulves.  which  usuallv  vani.-^h  with  n'turuiiiir  health.  In 
her  efforts  to  reform  Newgate,  Mrs.  Fry's  first  cxerti^ 
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directed  to  the  introduction  of  useful  labor.  In  like  manner  the 
socio!}',  of  wiiich  she  was  the  most  distinguished  and  influential 
member,  paid  the  salary  of  the  first  female  officer  engaged  to  teach 
the  women  needlework  in  the  jail  of  Edinburgh.  The  reformed 
convict  must  suppoit  himself  by  work  after  his  release.  His  labor 
will  come  into  cimipetition  with  that  of  the  whole  laboring  com- 
munity. If  he  would  succeed  as  they  do,  he  must  toil  as  they  do. 
He  will  have  to  be  up  as  early,  labor  as  unremittingly,  continue 
as  long  at  his  work,  and  be  in  all  respects  as  regular  in  his  iudas> 
tr}'  as  they,  or  he  will  find  himself  without  emplo}'mcnt,  while  he 
sees  them  occupied.  All  this  he  will  never  do,  unless  the  habit  in 
formed  during  his  imprisonment.  It  is  in  prison  that  be  must  be 
trained  up  in  the  way  he  should  go.  It  is  there  that  he  nuist 
become  accustomed  to  work  steadily,  diligently  and  sti*enuously 
from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day,  just  as  other  laborers  do,  or  he  will 
never  be  able  to  live  by  the  labor  of  his  hands  amid  the  sharp  and 
active  competitions  that  exist  among  the  toiling  millions  of  America. 
4.  The  acquisition  of  a  trade.  Next  to  the  habit  of  steady,  un- 
remitted, persevering  labor,  the  most  important  acquisition  of  the 
convict,  as  an  aid  to  self-support  after  his  liberation,  is  skill  in  his 
occupation,  a  mastery  of  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged,  be 
it  what  it  may.  The  ranks  of  criminals,  as  we  have  seen,  arc 
recruited  chiefly  from  the  class  of  persons  who  have  no  regular 
business,  and  especially  from  that  class  who  have  never  loariiiMl  ii 
trade.  To  teach  a  convict  a  trade  is  to  pbice  him  above  want. 
thatSs,  to  remove  from  his  path  one  of  the  greatest  occa.-i('n>  of 
crime.  !Make  a  criminal  a  good  mechanic,  and  you  have  gom*  (av 
towards  making  him  an  honest  man.  The  true  doctrine  i<.  that 
all  people  should  learn  to  help  tlimiselves.  If  tliev  do  not  kr.^w 
how,  the  bcbt  service  we  can  do  is  to  teach  them.  A  convict 
learning  a  trade  is  m:i.>(erinir  the  art  of  selt'-help.  He  f.v\<  iLil 
he  is  doing  something  t'i>r  himself.  As  a  consequence,  he  i^  lilkMl 
with  hope;  he  is  in  bcitir  tenii)er;  his  spirits  are  cluerlu!  ::i;il 
buoyant.  This  state  of  mind  is  in  itself  a  reformative  airi-ncv.  .  ii  1 
the  man  in  whom  it  is  toiind  is  much  more  likely  to  be  nu*:;.;!y 
improved  by  his  incareeration  than  !int>t]ier  in  whom  hopo.  ala«!:ty. 
and  cheerfulnos,  have  been  extinguished.  And  nnlesN  a  I'vi-.  =>.:■ 
aetjuire  both  the  liabit  of  imln^try  and  the  knowledge  t»f  -  ii.o 
handicraft,  that  i>.  tlie  power  as  well  a>  tlic*  wi-^h  and  puri^  -.to 
live  honestly,  he  will  be  ^UI•e.  -ooner  or  later,  to  go  back  t»'  hi? 
old  ciiniinal  practices. 
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X*>w,  thff  p«r>uit  of  ihc  prinniu  tV-j  n'fiirnj:ifi<m,   tlir<»ii;:li  flu* 

ap'iirirfl  nboTc  piminrnitrd.  is  :i  \V(»rk  in  wliirii  time,  ixiul  lu*  liitl«; 

unitdint  of  it.  i»  nii  ('<iM>nti:il  4'lriiM>iit.     1(  is  at  tins  \ut\ut  (ii:it  tin* 

roiiUoi't  HVHti'iii  iiilVin;:*"*.  with  a  <rii-hin;r  f«>rt'i*.  n|Min  tli«'  ;rn  :it. 

Hnik:  tinil  tiio  ot'lrii  tin*  <«»lli*»it>n   pmvr^  fatal  tt»  it.     (  I'lilrntMis 

liavi'  no  inlrrr**!.  jt' r  .vf.  in  tin*  n*f«»inialii»n  i«f  pri-fiiti-.      I  !»•  ir 

inti  n'>t  as  rontiafltir-*  and  tin*  inliri'^l  i»f  lln'  |)ii?»t»n  a-  a  ii  fmina- 

Inrv  institution  not  oiilv  do  not  rini  in  paralh-1  lint"«.  )iiit  tin  v  an* 
•  •  •  • 

lopillant  nn<I  :intaL'oiii>.tir.  Lc-t  any  cliiinps  !.«■  Mi«:;r«>t«'l  ^^ilii  :i 
\ii'\v  to  ;:ivinL^  imm*  tiim*  to  tin*  nnnfal.  moral  and  iniln^tii.d 
iinprovcnK'iit  of  th'-  i>ii'»onn>:  for  in>taiM«\  that  th«'  nniu^'*  r  of 
n'lJLMnns  •irrviors  !»<•  ini'iva-M-d;  that  thr  pii-^int  tVairnn  iMai  v  - \  n- 
t«*ni  of  MHMdar  inMnirtirni  )m»  ir|dat'i*'l  hy  oiir  num*  iatii»i.al  ;nd 
«*tr«rtivt\  or  that  thf  rcmvirts  hi*  taiiiriit  a  i-oii»ph*ti'  trad.-  ih-l.  ;4«1 
c»f  >mli  snatches  thi-rcof  ils  air  now  coninionly  imparl rd.  >iiir. 
^••.tinns  of  this  sort  wonhl  hi»  >u\'v  in  h*-  nnt  with  thr  «  )'i«M  iii»ii: 
"  Ihi'  i.'ontiactor>  would  not  a^rrrr  to  .^ni  h  an  arran;r>ii.rnr:  thi  y 
would  n(»t  ronM'nt  to  ^nt-h  an  aliridircim-nt  of  thr  ronvirt'^  I:i!m.].'* 

Thus  (hif-N  thi*^  nyMi'in  of  pri^^itn  lahor.  \*y  a  nrrr^^ary  law.  hy 
an  in**tiiu't  of  it*<  vtry  natiirr.  oppo>r  itMdf  to  all  thoM-  L'i'at  and 
\ital  fortN>s  of  rctormat ion.  except  tin*  >iniph»  liahit  of  imlu^l:  v.  ''V 
whi<h.  if  at  all.  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  nnist  In*  rrilaiiiH  •!. 
n-^rt-nrrated.  ami  re-ahMtrhiMl  into  thf  mas**  of  upright.  ind<i^ti  i'>i<s 
and  houorahle  <-iti/.ens. 

Tpttn  the  wlioh\  it  is  our  settled  ri»nviefi«i'  that  tin'  •■»!;?:  u  t 
syotim  of  eonviet  hdM»r.  aildetl  t<»  the  sv^teui  ■  r'  ;•  'liiiial  .;  p  ii.t- 
niiiit"..  whit-li  neee^sirily  invidve-  a  h»w  L'l.ii'-  -i  «  Jli'i.il  'iJ;.i!ili«  a- 
t{»'n  and  <-t)nstant  rhanires  in  the  prison  ^'.ifK  r.  :i«!-  r^  hm-..;!  ,\.  to 
a  L'««at  I'Xtent.  llw  w  hoh-  theory  t»f  our  j'-  !.:!•  :  I'.ivy  >y>ti  ui.  In- 
*p'<  tjini  m;iy  «'«irreil  isolated  ahuT-:  j  I::l;ii,tl.:  i|  y  m:i\  ri!:«^e 
i-«d.iti'«!  ea^« -^  of  di-tre»:  and  r«  lii'i^n  may  %  Ile'i  i>olal«  d  mn?..! 
fiiri-:  hut  pnuiiie.  imlieal.  (-nmpreh«  ii<.ive.  sy>tematie  i:iip?i'\e. 
n;i  Mt  !*«  iiiipo>«ihle. 
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It  i' iln' «i«'ea>iiiM  ^'f  no  lirrle  ri'L'ret  to  the  ei^mni--*!"!  ■  ;  -  :!  :jt 
wi'  are  luiaiile  t«»  *j\\i-  mueh  relia'de  iiitnrmation  ou  thi-  i;:  !"if.ii.t 
Mi^je*  t.  iM'ytifid  wh:jt  i*«  eontaiued  in  th«*  pr4«edinjr  -i»ti«'ii  it  I  t?:j  i: 
li»  the  prixiii  inilustri«*s.     'l*liis  inaMliry  is  tlue  to  t\\«»  e:iu>».-.      In 
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the  first  place,  the  wardens  ofneorly  all  the' prisoiurwhampoiided 
to  our  printed  interrogatories,  were  entlrelj  silent  on  the  depart*' 
ment  of  finance ;  and,  in  the  seeind  place,  the  matter  is  preeented, 
in  thd  annual  reports,  in  a  manneV  so  complex,  oonfosed  and 
obscure,  that  we  find  it,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  quite  Impossible 
to  arrive  at  clear  and  satisfactory  results.  For  instanoe,  the 
warden  of  the  western  penitentiary.  Pa.,  says:  ** For  the  last  five 
ycai*s,  the  prison  has  been  self-sustaining,  with  a  smrplos,  at  the 
beginning  of  1865,  of  about  $19,000."  On  tamil^(  to  the  prison 
teports  for  the  three  last  of  those  years,  which  are  all  in  our  pos- 
session, the  balance,  as  fur  as  we  can  understand  the  financial 
exhibit  contained  in  them,  seemed  to  be  on  the  other  side.  For 
one  of  said  years  (1862),  we  have  an  explicit  statement  of  the 
inspectors,  confirming  this  view.  A  committee  of  the  State  Senate 
was  appointed  in  1863  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  manage- 
ment of  the  prison.  They  prepared  a  series  of  questions,  to  which 
they  required  answers  from  the  authorities.  One  of  their  qnesiions 
SQd  its  answer  were  as  follows  :  '*  Question  13th.  Wktxi  kas  bem 
the  amount  of  your  expenditures  in  the  last  year^  and  the  umomt 
realized  from  different  sources  7  Axsweb.  In  our  last  annual 
report,  the  item  of  subsistence  of  prisoners  (for  1862)  was  $17,- 
153.64.  In  same  period  there  was  realized  by  convict  labor  the 
sum  of  $14,622.73."  This,  of  course,  would  leave  a  deficit  of 
$2,530.91.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that,  as  in  Peunsj^lvania, 
the  subsistence  of  the  prisons  is  a  charge  upon  the  counties,  the 
salaries  of  the  officers,  which  are  paid  by  the  state,  are  not  included 
in  the  above  statement.  This  item  for  1862  was  $13,330.00,  which 
gives  a  total  of  expenditures  for  that  year  of  $30,483.64,  and  leaves 
a  total  deficit  of  $15,861.51 

The  manner  in  which  the  officers  are  apt  to  strain  a  point  in 
order  to  place  their  finances  before  the  public  in  as  favorable  a 
light  as  possii>le,  is  more  than  intimated  in  the  communication 
made  to  us  by  Mr.  Prentice,  warden  of  the  Ohio  state  penitentiary. 
To  our  question,  **l8  your  prison  self-sustaining?*'  he  repliinj, 
»'It  is  not."  Q.  *'IIas  it  ever  been?"  A.  **The  annual  rej)oiis 
show  that,  at  times,  it  h;is  been  fully  and  be3'ond  self-sustaining." 
Q.  **If  such  is  the  fact,  why  has  it  ceased  to  be  self-sustaining?'* 
A.  **The  fact  is  not  clear  that  it  has  ever  been  really  so."  It  i* 
to  this  over-anxious  desire  of  prison  officers  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible financial  exhibit,  that  we  attribute  the  involved  and  obscure 
methods  so  generally  adopted  in  keeping  the  prison  accounts. 
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The  compsrative  earnings  and  ex])en4]iture8  in  the  Ohio  prison* 
OS  Nbown  by  the  reports,  for  ten  years,  are  as  toUoMs; 

T«ftr.  E«rniDf«.  EiptadUarei. 

185.5 $G7.Sa'>  ;U  $W,017  95 

1856 r,4,:i24  45  73,421  40 

1M57 J0.6G7  85  73,774  43 

1M5M 62.7()0  76  71»,850  1»0 

185II 83,456  28  77,516  36 

186<» »7,Xm5  60  97,610  26 

1861 92,823  11  100,125  28 

1862 73,071  21  93,443  72 

1863 83,260  73  98.177  10 

1864 85,264  96  103,309   17 

Total $781,410  27         $861,246  57 

The  apgregntc  deficit  for  these  ten  years,  it  thus  appears,  was 
$79,836.30,  or  an  average  of  $7,983.63  i>er  annum.  The  average 
annual  cost  per  pri.^^oner  for  these  ten  years  is  stated  at  the  enor- 
mous figure  of  $319.94,  which  M*enis  almost  inerediblc.  The 
present  building  has  bwn  wcupied  since  1835.  The  aggregate 
earnings  during  thirty  years,  according  to  the  rejiorts,  amounted 
to  $1,586,863.07,  and  the  aggregate  exi>enditun»s  $l,500,t539.07  ; 
being  an  excess  of  income  over  expenses  of  $86,224 

The  eaniings  and  expenditures  of  the  Charlcstown  prison  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  omitting  fi*actioiis  of  dcdiars,  are  as  follows: 

Tear.  lUniiDft.  EipeoditaiY*. 

1855 $.53.8111  $67,759 

1856 55.077  62.749 

1 857 53.599  68.297 

1858 51.425  69,5:W 

1859  ..  , 55.242  64.359 

186U 60.317  57,706 

1861 : r.^.Wi  65.410 

1862 43.951  M.656 

1863 61.426  71.261 

1864 56.206  83.709 

1865 62.799  84.960 

1866 81.709  80.^68 

Total $698,544  $841,267 
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The  aggregate  deficit  for  these  twelve  yean  is  aeen  to  be 
$142,723  ;  the  average  annual  deficit,  $11,898.  In  only  two  yean 
was  there  a  surplus  of  earnings.  The  tide  turned,  first  in  1860, 
only  to  recede  again  in  1861.  Again,  it  changed  in  1866,  tmd  this 
time  the  change  is  likely  to  be  permanent,  newoontraets  at  greatly 
increased  rates  having  receotly  been  made.  Mn  Hayncs  catimatea 
that  the  expenses  of  the  prison  for  1867  will  be  $100,000,  and  the 
earnings  $120,000 ;  giving  a  clear  profit  of  $20,000. 

The  state  prison  of  Connecticut,  during  the  forty  yeua  €i  its 
existence  at  Wetherstield,  has  been  more  than  aelf-aopporting, 
with  the  exception  of  three  years.  The  exception  occurred  during 
the  progress  of  the  late  civil  war,  and  was  due  to  two  causes; 
first,  to  the  very  high  price  of  every  article  consumed,  and  sec- 
ondly, to  the  fact  that  the  labor  of  the  convicts  had  been  let  for  a 
term  of  years,  prior  to  the  general  advance  in  prices,  including,  of 
course,  labor  as  well  as  merchandise.  During  the  first  twenty 
years  of  its  history,  under  the  administration  of  Mosea  C.  and 
Amos  Pilsbury,  the  prison  realized  a  clear  profit,  in  round  num- 
bers, of  $100,000.  What  the  surplus  earnings  have  been  since  the 
younger  Pilsbury  retired,  we  are  not  informed. 

The  financial  management  of  the  New  Hampshire  at«te  prison 
has  been,  for  a  long  scries  of  j'cars,  eminently  successful.  In  nine 
years  preceding  and  including  1866,  with  an  average  number  of 
prisoners  rather  under  than  over  one  hundred,  the  aggregate  net 
gain  to  the  institution  from  the  labor  of  the  convicts  has  hecQ 
about  $20,000,  or  ?2,325  a  year.  Only  one  year  was  there  a  defi- 
cit, and  then  it  was  only  to  the  trifling  amount  of  $471.68.  It  is 
probable  that  deticicncie.s  would  have  occurred  much  more  fre- 
quently, but  for  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  prisoners  are  not  let 
to  contractors,  but  labor  directly  for  the  prison,  in  the  manufat- 
ture  of  shoes  and  otiier  articles,  which  are  sold  and  thus  increase 
its  income.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Mayo,  the  warden,  that  the 
profits  of  the  penitentiary,  dufing  the  financial  year  ending  May 
l.st,  \XiU),  had  the  contract  system  been  discontinued,  would  have 
been  from  $12,000  to  $20,000,  whereas  the  actual  gain  was  Una 
than  $1,000. 

The  admirable  finiuicial  results  attained  in  the  Maine  state  pris4)ii, 
since  the  abolishment  of  the  contract  system,  have  been  stated  in 
tb<  iiumediately  prccMling  section.  Man}'  of  the  convicts  in  that 
prison  are  earning  ft  *  it  not  less  than  two  dollars  a  day,  so  i*"* 
were  assured  bv  the  warden. 
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The  pros|>crou8  condition,  in  a  pecuniar}*  vicir,  of  the  Wii^consin 
penitentiary,  has  also  l>ecn  exhibited  in  the  mime  section.  Of  the 
finances  of  this  inHtitiition,  Mr  Comniitu^ioner  Cordier  holds  this 
lan;;iiag:e:  ''The  prison  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  has  l)een  in  ope- 
ration :»ince  1851.  My  predecess(»rs  in  office  kept  no  account  of 
the  earnings  of  the  prisoners.  I  am,  therefore,  not  able  to  say 
wliut  the  average  annual  cost  per  prisoner  for  the  last  ten  years, 
or  for  the  whole  period,  has  been.  By  considering  the  following 
figures,  however,  we  may  judge  whether  or  n:)t  the  management 
of  this  prison,  under  its  present  system  of  labor,  has  been  economi- 
cal and  profitable,  and  conducted  to  the  best  interest  of  the  state. 
The  lA'gishiture  has  appropriated  in  all,  for  prison  construction, 
improvements  and  current  ex{K'nses,  the  sum  of  $525,82(>.  The 
])reNcnt  estimated  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  is  $43G,000; 
consequently,  the  actual  cost  to  the  state  for  the  sup{>ort  of  her 
convicts  for  fourteen  j'ears,  would  be  only  $89,82(3,  or  a  trifle 
mon;  than  $6,400  i)er  year.  It  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  average  number  of  convicts  employed  on  productive  labor 
amounted  to  only  eighty  iH.*r  year;  that  we  have  been  all  the  time 
without  machiner}'  in  our  workshops,  and  that,  in  short,  this  insti- 
tution is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Umler  these  circumstances,  the  results 
obtained  are,  I  think,  highly  satisfactory.'* 

The  average  number  of  convicts  in  the  eastern  pc^nitentiary, 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  conducted  on  the  separate  plan,  from  l^j.*! 
to  I^<i4  inclusive,  did  n(»t  vary  nmterially  from  375.  Their  earn- 
ings during  those  ten  years,  including  the  work  done  for  the  pri- 
son, which  is  always  omitted  in  estimating  the  earnings  in  congre- 
gate priscms,  amounted  to  $201,331.  The  expenditures,  in  tho 
^ame  period,  on  account  of  subsistence,  were  273,289.  and  for  sala- 
ricis,  $l7H,7u5,  making  an  aggregate  of  $451,994,  and  showing  aa 
excess  of  expenses  over  income  of  $247,C>G«X 

SECTION  ELEVEXTII. 

The  just  and  pro|>er  duration  of  impriscmment  for  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  siK'iety.  is  one  of  the  nu)bt  complex,  diflicult  and 
l>erplexing  questions  in  jurispruclenee.  The  law  usinilly  fixes  a 
minimum  and  maximum  for  the  |K»riod  of  incarceration;  but  there 
in  for  the  most  part,  a  broad  inter\'al  betwecMithe  two  extremes,  so 
that  a  wide  discretion — i>erhaps,  u|>on  the  whole,  too  wide — is 
left  to  the  courts  in  determining  tho  length  of  each  individual 
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sentence.  We  have  been  informed  by  an  eminent  member  of  tbe 
bar  of  Baltimore,  now  deceased,  that  he  had  known  a  nmn  to  h% 
sentenced  to  the  Maryland  penitentiary  ten  yrius  for  steatfaig  a 
piece  of  calico,  not  worth  more  than  ten  dnllani,  and'ianothelrman 
to  be  sentenced  for  only  ten  years  to  the  same  prison;  who  had 
committed  an  atrocious  murdei:.  Surely,  meh  inequalities  are 
beyond  all  bounds  of  reason;  and  they  suggest  the  neeessify,  or 
at  least  the  propriety,  of  confining  judicial  discretion  witliin  nar^^ 
rower  limits  in  affixing  the  penalties  to  diflbrent  oflSnices. 
.  Both  on  our  tour  of  inspection,  and  in  their  written  oommoni- 
cations,  not  a  few  of  the  wardens  complained  to  us  of  these 
inequalities,  as  tending  to  exasperate  and  dishearten  prisoners,  and 
thus  to  affect  injuriously  the  discipline  and  reformatory  power  of 
the  prisons. 

Mr..  Bice,  of  Maine,  observes  on  this  subject.  *'  There  is  very 
great  variation  between  the  terms  of  sentence,  awarded  for  the 
same  offence  by  different  judges,  and  even  by  the  same  judge  at 
different  times.  Thus,  two  brothers,  convicted  of  larceny  under 
circumstances  of  about  equal  aggravation,  were  sentenced  by  dif* 
ferent  judges — one  of  them  for  one  year,  and  the  other  for  sir 
Again,  of  four  peraous  convicted  of  manslaughter,  one  hasten 
years,  another  five,  another  two,  and  the  fourth  only  one;  and  yet 
the  last  is  the  worst  cjise  of  the  four." 

Mr.  Cordicr,  of  Wisconsin,  says:  "There  is  a  great  difference 
ill  the  length  of  sentences  awarded  by  different  judges  for  the 
same  offence.  For  instance,  three  men  were  convicted  of  forgery. 
One  of  them  forged  a  check  for  some  $3,000;  was  found  guilty; 
and,  though  this  was  his  third  offence,  was  sentenced  to  but  four 
years^  imprisonment.  The  second  forged  a  note  for  eleven  dol- 
lars (his  first  offence),  and  was  also  sent  for  four  years.  The  thinl 
for<red  a  check  for  several  thousand  dollars  on  a  bank  in  Milwsu- 
kie,  and  was  only  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment.  Another 
illustration:  Two  men  were  convicted  of  larcenj'.  One  stole  some 
clothes  (his  third  offence),  and  was  sentenced  to  six  months*  im- 
prisonment in  the  state  prison.  The  other  who  had,  up  to  tbe 
time  of  his  arrest,  borne  a  good  character,  attempted,  in  a  dnnikes 
fit,  to  sell  a  saddle  belonging  to  his  employer;  for  which  attemfit, 
on  conviction  theivof,  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  hard  labor 
in  the  same  prison.'* 

^Ir.  Ilaynes,  of  Massachusetts,  on  this  question,  holds  tbe  fol* 
lowing  language:    **Onc  of  the  most  perplexing  matters*  b  tbe 
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inequality  of  acutcnceii;  each  of  our  judges  appears  to  have  a 
ataiidard  of  his  own  hy  which  he  is  fniiilod,  and  a  frrcat  diversity 
of  opinion  secnis  to  ctxist  among  th(*ni  upon  this  subject.  I  know 
it  is  impossible  so  to  regulate  sentences  that  equal  and  exact  jus» 
tiee  will  lie  administered  in  each  iu<lividual  case,  as  crimes  of  tho 
same  class  vary  so  much  in  the  aggravation  attending  tliem.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  undemtood  as  favoring  either  of  the  extiemes,  but 
simply  to  point  out  the  fact,  and  the  influence  it  han  upon  tlio 
diM*iplino  of  the  prison.  To  illuittnitc  this  point,  I  would  rrfcr  to 
the  sentences  for  (lassing  counterf(*it  money,  the  aggravation  in 
such  cases  being  only  in  the  amount  passed,  or  in  the  reputation 
of  the  one  passing  it. 

*'<>f  those  in  the  prison  at  the  present  time  for  passing  one  conn* 
terfcit  bill,  the  sent<M)cc.s  vary  from  one  to  tive  years;  fur  tlie 
parsing  of  two  bills,  fnun  two  to  ten  years.  We  have  one  man 
here  who  plead  gu'dty  to  piissing  three  counterfeit  five  dollar  bills, 
who  was  {sentenced  to  tit'teen  years;  another  who  plea<l  guilty  to 
{ms^ing  four  twenty  dollar  bills,  who  was  si*ntenced  to  but  four 
years;  one  man,  f(»r  having  in  his  i)osH<\s.sion  ten  counterfeit  b;uik 
bilU.  w:is  sentenced  to  one  year;  another,  for  the  Kamc  otfenee,  to 
tw<*lvo  years.  Thcst*  men  may  work  near  each  other,  and,  of 
course,  learn  the  tacts,  and  it  can  be  e:i>ily  imagined  tlmt  givat 
diH>:itisfiii*tion  would  be  engendered,  and  our  discipline  suffer  iu 
cim<H*queiK*e.  No  logic  can  convince  a  luiui  that  justice  requires 
him  to  ser\e  tifteen  years  hero  for  pa>!»ing  fi.t<^n  dollars  in  bad 
money,  when  his  neighbor  serves  but  four  ft>r  passing  eighty, 
ev«rylhing  eUe  being  e(|ual.  Scarcely  a  week  parses  that  I  am 
tM»t  appealed  to  in  regard  to  such  aun'n.  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to 
say  that  I  am  not  ri>iK)nsible  for  it.  Many  of  these  men  ara 
fritudless,  and  naturally  hmk  to  me  for  advice  and  assistance.** 

l>r.  Campbell,  of  rensnylvania  (western  |H'nitentiar;'),  remarks: 
**  To  the  otficers  of  the  prison,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
cowmijiftiim  (»f  the  particular  crimes,  the  length  of  the  senteiMvs 
seems  very  unecpnd.  For  e3uimple  :  **  It  in  not  h»ng  since  that  a 
pri.'^»Der  was  disi'Iiarged  after  starving  hi!»  full  sentence  of  one  yi-ar 
fuf  home-stealing;  while  to-day  (Sept.  12lh),  three  men  were 
brought  in  under  senteni*e  of  five  years  each  for  the  some  otrinc<\** 

Tiu*  average  length  ofHentences  in  (litfi^rent  slate  prisons^  varies 
considerably;  the  sh«»rtest  average  iMJng  in  Wis(*oitsin,  wluiv  it 
U  iUmiuI  two  years,  antl  the  longest  in  Venmuit,  where  it  is  nearly 
or  quite  seven  years.    Iu  Massachusetts,  the  average  duration  of 
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imprisonment  upproaches  six  years  ;  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  it 
does  not  vary  much  from  three  and  a  half  years. 

The  testimony  of  the  officers  of  our  American  state  prisons — so 
far  as  \vq  have  any  expression  of  opinion  from  them  at  all — is 
unanimous  to  the  effect,  that  an  imprisonment  of  ten  years  and 
upwards  breaks  down,  physically  and  mentally,  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  are  subjected  to  it.  Mr.  Prentice  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  nearly  all  such  become  monomaniacs. 

Among  others,  we  put  the  following  question  :  **  Which  would 
be  likely  to  be  most  beneficial  to  convicts,  so  far  as  their  reforma- 
tion is  concerned — sentences  of  moderate  length,  with  the  certainty 
tliat  they  must  be  served  out,  or  sentences  of  greater  length,  with 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  abridged  by  pardon?"  We  append  a 
few  of  the  answers. 

Mr.  Kice,  of  Maine :  **  Sentences  of  moderate  length,  wiih  the 
certainty  that  they  must  be  carried  out,  arc  much  better  than  any 
others.  Give  a  young  man  a  ten  years' sentence  for  a  crime,  com- 
mitted most  probably  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  it  take^ 
all  heart  out  of  him  ;  whereas  he  would  accept  a  five  years'  im|)ri- 
sonment  philosophically,  and  make  the  best  of  his  term.  The 
chances  of  his  reformation  are,  I  think,  much  better  in  the  latter 
case.'' 

Mr.  ILiynes  :   "  Moderate  sentences,  with  certninty,  are  thebtM." 

Mr.  Prentice  :  "  Short  sentences,  and  no  pardon,  are  better  than 
loii^  sentences,  and  hojfes/' 

The  Ilev.  Mr.  Douglass,  of  Vermont  :  '*  Short  sentences,  anil  no 
p:u*don,  are  nnich  Ix'tter  tlian  the  other  plan.^' 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Missouri  :  "I  think  tliat  short  sentences,  withllh' 
eerlaiiity  tliat  the  term  must  be  served  out.  would  be  more  bcno- 
iicial,  ispeeially  to  young  convicts,  than  the  other  plan.  But  I  :iiii 
not  in  favor  of  a  system  that  shuts  out  all  hope  of  pardon.  a» 
implied  in  the  formerof  tlie  two  alternatives  propounded.  I  liavi* 
ftMind  the  hope  of  pardon  to  have  a  powerful  influence  for  gooJ  in 
makinir  prisoners  do  well  and  continue  to  do  ^o,  hoping  thenl'V 
to  make  friends,  who  may  sjx'iik  a  ivord  in  their  favor  at  somel'ulup' 
time.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  only  restraint  necessary  , it 
thi*re  be  any  necessary),  to  be  i)laeed  on  the  pardoning  power,  i* 
to  recjuire  the  «rovernor  to  ri'fuse  a  pardon  to  all  who  cannot  j»!> 
cure  a  certitiiMte  of  good  conduct  from  the  warden.  I  found  llil* 
l)lan,  voluntarily  adopted  by  (iov.  Gamble  and  Gov.  Hall,  to  f* 
of  irreat  service." 
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It  will  havo  been  ohscrve^l  that,  in  the  jiHl«rniont  of  fltnto  pris.)!! 
ofliivr.H.  niodrrato  sontriio<»^,  carriiMl  <mt  witli  crrtniiity.  an»  profrr- 
ahhv  a**  an  ««rc»n<\v  in  re* format  ion.  to  longer  scntoncrs,  with  the*  hn^n* 
n(  par«h>ii  rf»nst:intly  a<rilatin<r  the  lnvast  of  tht*  ronvirt,  and  «'X- 
hau-^tinijr  thoM»  iMHT^fics  whirh  onirht  to  Im»  fitwu  to  the  work  of 
hin  <»wn  anu'nthnciit.  Tin*  irn»at  umjniity  of  Mat<»  prinon  M-ntrn^-on 
an>  a**  ion<r  a^  it  woithl  )m*  ilf*Hira)>lo  to  mako  thmi:  prohaldy  not 
a  f«  \v  aiv  <|uito  t«Hi  lonir.  Thn<.  of  th<*  518  oonvirts  n'CeivcMl  into 
thi»  Ma^sn'lnis4'nN  >tatr  pri<»4»n  in  \f^M,  no  Ics^  than  21»3,  or  nrarly 
ft»nr  tiftli**.  w«»n'  M-ntcMKUMl  for  tiv**  yrars  and  iipwardi*:  l^l'».  or 
nearly  ono-fdiuth.  for  trn  y^'ar**  :ind  ovfr:  and  tln»  :istonndin^ 
nnnihtM*  of  42.  tM|nal  ta  nnctit*tli  of  tin*  windo,  \ven»  s«»ntrncvd  tor 
litV  !  Of  thi'  1.1'h;  adn)itt«>d  into  tin*  niah»  **tat«'  prison.s  of  N«'W 
Y«»iL  t'>r  till*  sanu'  period.  *J7«».  ni:irly  i»n«*fonrth.  \vi»n*  MMit<MM»»d 
f«»r  livr  yrar-*  anti  f)v<'r:  \vliil«»  111*,  ahtiiit  on«-twrlftli,  wvrv  itn- 
priMint'd  for  trn  yrars  and  npwanls. 

Hut  thoH'  an*  otlwr  (da-M»H  fif  prisons — the  Iioiim»s  of  rormtion 
or  prnitrntiarieii  and  tonnty  jaiU — in  whirh  the  major  jmrt  of  tho 
?«ont«nces  an»  far  t<M>  short  either  for  tho  j^ood  of  the  pri.^oner  or 
the  welfare  of  society.  The  nndne  hrevity  of  st*utenceM  is  matter 
of  romplaint  in  oilier  eonntrie**.  Tims,  we  learn  fi-om  Mr.  F.  IliU'rt 
wiirk  on  Oime,  tha:  the  average  |H*iiod  of  imprisonment  in  Kng. 
land,  in  other  than  the  i>enal  servitude  prison^,  is  ahout  lilty  day?*, 
and  ill  Si'otlaivd  ahout  forty;  while  in  tin*  pri!«on  of  Edinburgh,  the 
j:r«;it<r  part  of  tin*  priscinei-s  n*main  less  than  14  tlnys  I  Kven  this 
l;i*»t  -tateuH-nt  is  almo^^t  paralleh-d  by  what  happ(*ns  in  tin*  Krir 
r<»':nty  penitentiary  of  onr  own  >tate.  where  la«^t  y4»ar.  out  of  \,7M 
l>«*r-*onH  ronimitted.  1.14i^  nvarly-two-thirds.  were  st-nt  umler  M»n- 
ten****"*  of  thirty  d.iys  nv  le-<.  In  the  Monroe  eounty  penitentiary, 
and  probably  also  that  of  Albany,  if  the  eonviets  sent  from  the 
lH-»lrlet  of  (\dumbia  an*  ex«*ept«'il.  the  averag**  length  of  seiitenees 
in  aiNUit  four  months.  In  the  eounty  jails,  the  nvemge  does  not 
exceed  mueh.  if  at  all,  two  nuuiths:  and  in  the  majority  of  eaM*s. 
lb«*  M*nteneeH  an*  for  only  n  few  days.  The  elass  of  pri^uitTs 
known  ;u»  "revidvers,"  that  is.  who  .ire  returned  to  prison  aInioM 
a*  Mion  jw  tiiey  an*  discharged,  is  very  numerous.  Then*  an* 
rriniinaU.  or,  nK»re  projirrly  perhaps,  mi.-demeuuants.  who  nn* 
r<itumitted  to  the  penitentiaries  and  eommtui  jails  of  New  Vt>rk. 
t€*n.  Iift«vn.  twenty  times  a  year.  On  our  visit  to  the  jail  in  Kin«js. 
ti»n.  ranatia,  we  a*«ked  an  obi  woman  whom  we  s'lw  then*,  how 
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many  tiiuos  she  had  beeu  in  jail?     "Oh;"  said  Bke,  *'  the  tunes  di 
uncouiitabk^i'' 

The  lasufliciency  of  these  shoil  tcmm  of  imimsonmentt  how 
crtr  often  ropeutcd,  to  produce  «!iy  perumnont  florid  effect  uiJim 
tho  irharacter  of  the  iniprii^oniul,  mimt  he  apparent  oii  thi^  least 
rettection.     On  no  etibji^trt  are  the  .snperintondent?*  of  priion^  more 
gauerally  agreed,  or  mom  cnrnt'st  in  their  coiivietifitis^  thnn  no  the 
utter  futility  aiul  worthlesBneas   of  such   mipri^onnieiit^.      And 
with  gtuid  rea,son  do  tlu^y  ho  hcliov<^  and  hold.      For  1,  *Thr^ 
short  ptMiodsi  of  eoiitiaonient  have  the  effect  to  dnmnmlbc  th*^ 
prisoiiei"!*  imd  make  them  reckless  of  pnui^hmeiitp      liidia^dp   ihc 
chief  tendency  U.  through  the  temporary  cheek  luit  on  their  paf- 
mma  mul  the  vipor  received  from  ivholesfome  diet,  to  istlmtttile 
their  rrjmmal  propensities  and  impart  inereased  power  to  du  mi*- 
ehief  on   their   diyeharge.     2,  The}*  have,  and  in  the  tisittirr  of 
tbin;|8  cannot  but  Iinve,  a  diseourajruj^  influence  on  the  oSieere* 
Their  effect  h  to  weary  out  fhe  very  heart,  from  utter  desiwiiref 
dohig  the  ]>risoners  any  good^  making  them  euUouft  and   illditfb^ 
eiit  to  their  condition,  aiid  exhaust in*^,  on  a  roinrd   of  petty  «l«l 
uselt?s§  services,  the   strength  and  spirit*  which  are  required  for 
more  iinportiuit  duties.     3.  The  indirect  expense  to  ^oeiety,  «» 
aioned  hy  these  eontiinial  re-arre^^t^.  prosseeiitioim  and  eonriclimBt 
and  still  more  in  the  amount  of  property  stolen  in  the  intervals 
between  the  imprisonments,  is  enormous,  and  may  well  plead  for 
a  change  in  the  system.     4.  The  practice  of  short  imprisonment* 
is  fatal  to  anything  like  reformatory  treatment.     It  is  impossible 
even  fairly  to   initiate  a  reformation   during  a  detention  of  a  few 
Weeks  or  months,  to  say  nothing  of  carrying  it  out  to   its  norma! 
results.    The  tirst  thing  necessary  to  change  the  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  a  criminal,  to    improve    his    habits,  to    elevate  hi* 
character,    and    to    make  him    an    honest    man,    is,  that  he  Jm* 
certain  -that    he    is  cut   otF    for   a  considerable    length    of  time 
from   hi>  former   associations  and  practices.  If  ho    be  sentencf<l 
to  an  imprisonment  of  but  a  month  or  six  weeks,  or    indeed  anv- 
tbing  short  of  six  months  or  a  year,  lie  will  not  give  u  thought  to 
any  change  in  the  plan  and  habit  of  his  life;  he  will  think  only  oi 
the  nuiui>er  of  days  that  nuist  pass  away  betore  he  can  be  restorf<i 
to  his  old  liberty  of  action.       AVe  are,  therefore,  of  the  opink>£ 
that  such  a  reform  in  our  criminal  laws  is  necessary   as  will,  on 
subsequent   convictions,    raise  the  maximum  of  puuishmeDt,  tfj 
that   by  great   advances.      When  a  person,  by  repeated  petff 
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'»flr«'iisos.  evinces  a  proclivity  to  crime.  \m  term  of  imprisonment 
*lit»ulil  he  nia«le  so  loii^r  th;it  i<lle  an<l  va;rrant  liahits  may  Uv 
i»i(»krn  up,  an»l  rcplarc<l  hy  liahils  ot'  in«lustrions  and  steady 
I.iImh-.  We  look  upon  sentences  of  considcraMe  Icn^^th  as  ahso- 
iiitcly  essrntial  to  the  reformation  of  ])risonrr.-t,  while  short  one- 
we  ri'TJird  as  not  nseless  nuTcly,  hnt  as  havin*r  a  decidedly  mi- 
<  Iricvous  tendency  in  many  ways. 

I>nt  thi>  whole  qm^stion  of  pri?*on  sentences  is,  in  onr  jud^rmcnt. 
»iM*  which  n-'piin's  carrful  revision.  Not  a  few  of  the  hest  mind^ 
in  lluropo  and  America  have,  hy  tiieir  investi^rations  and  rtllei  • 
finn-*.  nat  Ium]  the  conelu>ion  that  time  ti^'ntmres  are  wron*r  in 
prinriple:  (hat  they  »h(»uld  iu»  ahaiidoned:  arr^T  that  rcfoimation 
•tiiti  net's  shoid<l  he  fciuhstitnted  in  tluir  placr.  Amon^  the  adv*»- 
« .itrs  of  this  virw,  ai»road.  we  may  mention  Mr.  ('onnnis>ionr! 
Mattiirw  Davenport  Hill,  tor  nearly  thirty  years  ric(»rder  of  Hir- 
:nin«Ldi:nn.  and  one  of  the  a!di>t  criminal  jndjres  of  (treat  Hritain: 
..nd  hi>  hroilur  Fredtriek  Hill,  for  many  years  in>pretor  of  prison*^ 
;:i  Kn;rl:UMl  and  S'otland.  and  the  anthor  of  a  jndicion^  and  vain- 
I'de  treatiM*  under  th«'  tith*  of  ♦•('rime:  its  Amount.  (  ausc-.  ainl 
lienudie-*." 

Mr.  Connnissioner  Hill  thus  d«  llv»»rs  hin)self  <»n  this  suhjeet.  in 
a  «  harLTc  to  the  irrand  jury  of  Uirmiuirham.  in  Ixr*,'):  "(lenllemei;.  y^ 
i  yon  desire,  as  I  mo>t  carneMly  tlo,  to  see  this  principle  (that  <jf 
.ii!nwin;r  conviet.H  to  earn  a  diminution  of  sentenee  hy  ^tK»d  eor.- 
•iuetj  nnivi-rsally  adopted.  y<Mi  mu^t  he  prepared  to  stren^^^then 
Tiie  hands  t*f  «rovernment.  hy  a«lv(K'atintr  ^ueh  a  clian;;e  in  the  law 
.;•»  will  «»nahle  those  who  administer  the  criminal  jnstiee  <»f  ihf 
««»untiy  to  retain  in  custody  all  suidi  a**  are  c  nvicteil  of  eiime. 
wnlil  thevhave.  hy  relialde  tests,  demonstrated  that  they  have  the 
will  and  lli«*  power  to  L'ain  an  hone>t  livelihood  at  lai*jrc.  You 
jiiii^t  iM-eofili-nt  that  tlnysh:dl  l>e  retaine<l  until  hahifs  of  in4lustry 
.ar.  tornieil  — until  modcraft*  >kill  in  some  u>eful  occupation  i^ 
»*  .piired — until  the  ;rreat  Je-i^ou  of  >  .llVontrol  is  mastered — ii: 
-i»«»rl,  unti!  ihe  eonviet  een^,^  to  he  a  criminal,  rcjiidves  to  fulliT 
;.i^  duties  1<  >th  to  (lod  :md  to  man.  :md  ha*«  surmounted  all  ohnt:  • 
•  h-s  a*jaiii>t  earryin^r  sueh  re^tdutioji^  int<»  sucees?.t"ul  at^tion.  lh«r 
..*  no  training'',  however  enli;:liten«  d  and  viirilant.  will  produei*  it'* 
fnteiMled  elftM-ts  on  every  indi\  itlu;d  ^uhjret«*d  to  it>  dixiidiue. 
•.vliat  are  we  to  do  with  the  ineuraMr?  (ientlemen,  wt»  nm-t  tae,» 
tiii^  c|Ue}»tion:  we  mtist  not  tlineh  tVoui  :inswerinir.  that  we  pr.ipo>.» 
to  dt'Uitt  them  in  prison  until   they  are  reica^ed  hy  death.     Vo  i 
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koep  tho  maniac  m  a  prbon  (which  you  call  an  ui*irluni) 
similar  coiiilition^;  you  guard  ugaiusl  hiJ^  ei^cajie  until  Ik*  i,-*  tJiki*ii 
from  you,  either  hec-auge  ho  U  it'^toreU  to  aamtjr,  or  htiii  drp«iii!il 
to  another  world.     If,  penttemor.  itinncent  tiUHfivriumi  nmy  and 
niuat  be  m  treated,  why  not  lhii.v  dcJil  with  iueorrifcii>lo  dcpravily? 
This  m  n  question  which  I  have  iwked  times  nut  of  uuiubc^r,  witiK 
out  ever  being  &o  fortunate  aa  lo  esclraet  ft  reply*    It  i«  ulimyifc 
tacitly  a«tj$umed  ihni   hn\^vh^nnm^nt  luuM  tiot  l)c?  jK*nKlual;  hui 
whether  that  assumption   is  fouuded  on  any  rc*ahou  ?iup[u»seil  lo 
artJ^o  out  of  the  nature  of  thit»^2^«  or  whether  it  only  rvMh  on  tbt 
pn^ se n t  6t at e  o f  pu  h  I  i  e  fee  1  i  ug,  I  k  1 1 o \v  n *  ^t.    1  f  1  li i^  fo rtne r  jrrt^a »d 
h  tnketij  I  woubl  *^ive  much  to  h*aru  what  tho  ar;.Hnf»eut  h]  uli^u 
di^el{>8ed,  I  muj^t  either  answer   It  or  yield   lo  h:  but  nhtlc  I  nn 
kept  in  the  dark,  each  alternative  is  barix^d  againti^t  uwt.     if,  boir* 
ever,  this  jusi^umed  iuaduds^ibility  of  perpetual  iiuprl^oimient  h 
rented  on  the  present  state  of  puldic  sentiment,  i   havtj  iieeu  Iw* 
often  the  ohanga  from  wrong  to  right  in  that  ndghfy  i«>wt^,  Ic* 
despair  of  its  beeomiag  an  ally  instead  of  an  opponent.     It  ii  my 
belief  that  if  lon*,^  tvvxiii§  of  im[>ri^(nuucnt,   even  to  pcrpctutiy* 
were    placed   before  the   public   mind  at*  iudi^^olnldy  ccuiiii^teil 
with  the  privilege  to  the  eonvict  of  working  out  hiai  iiwo  redcsip 
tion  from  thraUIoni,  by  proving  himself  tit  for  liht*rfy,  it  vamU 
require  no  great  lapse  of  time  to  produce  the  change  iu  opinion 
which  I  contemplate.     Alarm  on  the  score  of  expense  ought  nol 
to  be  entertained,  for  two  reasons.    First,  because  no  unrefonneJ 
inmates  of  a  prison,  however  extravagant  its  expenditure  may  k* 
cost  the  community.so  much  as  they  Mould  do,  if  at  large.     Thb 
fact  has  been  so  often  proved  that  I  nuist  be  allowed  to  assmne  it 
as  undeniable.    But  the  second  reason  is  that  prisons  may  be  made 
either  altogether,  or  to  a  very  great  extent,  self-supporting.'' 

The  charge,  from  which  the  altove  extract  is  taken,  provoked:! 
xcyy  (reneral  discussion  in  the  public  press  of  Great  Britain.  Most 
of  th(»  prominent  papers  of  the  realm  had  leading  articles  on  tbt 
subjitt.  The  London  Tinics  thus  expresses  its  judgment:  **Wi' 
believe  it  will  be  found  the  cheapest  and  most  politic  course,  »^ 
well  Jis  the  most  humane,  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  brinjr 
about  the  reformation  of  tlie  criminals,  and  not  to  disc/itm^e  thfim 
upon  soddif  until  tlwy  are  reformed.  In  desperate  cases,  we  niu^t 
even  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  of  imprisonment  |!ot  life."  Tbr 
Spectator,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  joiiruals  iu  Kag^- 
land,  emphatically  indcuses  the  view  of  Mr.  Hill  and  the  TioM 
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•  Tlwir  <lHonli<m/'  it  ohsiTvcs  (that  is,  the  <Ictcntioii  of  criuiiimU 
lill  thoir  run*).  *•  woiiM  1»c  justified  ii|)(m  the  same  frroiinclH  that 
ia**tifv  I  Ik*  detention  u(  the  ini^ane.  As  lonp  as  .they  are  eriuiinally 
.li^j>o«4C'd.  they  are  (niorally)  innane.  and  shonhl  l»e  in  Haft!  en.Htody. 
A**  MMni  a.H  they  have  eruM'd  to  he  eriniinally  disposed,  and  heeome 

•  li^jMKHod.  like  ordinary  prophs  to  earn  their  Iiv4-Iihoo<|  in  an 
I  onv'.t  way.  they  are  cured  of  tlifir  insanity,  and  may  >at\Iy  *zo  at 
lar^t'.**  'Hie  Nime  paprr  goes  on  to  say:  '*The  eoneIu>ions  \vhi«*h 
u«'  an*  enforein<r  have  been  conceded,  weighed,  set  asi«h»  for  after- 
Tiioujrht.  re-exaniine«l,  >ifted,  retluced  to  their  liest  workin*;  form, 
iiud  at  hihi  consistently  ailvocated  hy  t^ome  of  the  most  influential 
men  of  all  parties,  in  this  country  as  well  i\s  in  France.  \Ve  have 
had  meetin<rH  on  the  continent  and  in  Kn<rland;  and  within  the 
l.i*t  fortni«rht.  besides  the  conference  of  the  friends  of  reformatory 

•  ii^cipline  at  Birmingham.  w«»  have  had  Mr.  I)em«»tz,  of  Meltray, 
addressing  frien4ls  at  Hrintol  on  the  subject,  and  an  admirable 
address  by  Mr.  M.  I).  Hill  to  the  grand  jury  at  Hinningham.  By 
degrees,  no  doubt,  these  earnest,  con«*istent  and  labcuious  ivform- 
er^  aie  gaining  ground:  they  have  establishcil  their  c:i.>e  clearly 
'i\  the  grounds  of  logic  and  practical  experience:  they  are 
ub^lructed  bv  nolhinjr  but  that  inherent  hizine>s,  which  continue^ 
tlie  influence  of  bad  lavv^  in  keeping  up  the  number!  and  force  of 
I  he  criminal  part  of  the  populati<»n.  It  is  thus  shown  as  clearly 
1^  it  in  po»ible  to  establish  any  social  fact.  that,  monsters  and  acci- 

•  ieiift  exceptetl,  we  njighl  cut  otf  the  larger  part  of  the  supply  of 

•  riminalx,  and  remove  the  large  portion  of  permanent  criminals 
fn»m  MK'iety;  but  society,  too  lazy  to  go  int(»  the  detail,  unwilling 
til  take  the   respon»ibility   which  a  conviction  thus  worked  out 

•  ould  alone  justify,  ag:iin  compnimises  the  question  with  adult  as 
well  a^  juvenile  offenders,  and  in  lieu  of  detaining  the  culprit 
until  he  luis  proved  his  cure,  determines  that  he  shall  l>e  sentenecil 
Ui  an  imprisonment  for  a  definite  period,  as  if  we  said  to  a  man 
Inbormg  under  insanity,  or  under  any  infectious  disease,  you  shall 
go  U'  the  doctor's  for  two  months,  then  to  bo  driven  forth  U|M>n 
society,  cured  or  uncured." 

The  following  extnu*ts  from  Mr.  F.  Hill  s  work  ou  Crime  will 
fthow  the  views  entertained  by  him  on  this  important  question: 
••The  leading  principle  of  the  criminal  law  of  Britain,**  he  ol>serves, 
-like  that  of  mo»t  other  countries.  :is  I  unden«tand  it,  is  to  deter 
from  crime  by  awarding  punishment  for  different  offences,  in  pro- 
portion to  tbcir   magnitude.     The   objections  to  this   principle 
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appear  to  lie  iusuniifjuiituble.     It  iw  impossible  to  citrrv  it  out  urit 
anything  like  nccuniry,  o\vin*r  to   the  iiifitirto  viiriety  of  uinDiim* 
3taiK'e«*  which  iiicreu»L*  or  tliiniiuish  the  guilt  appcrtniniiig  even  w^ 
tbts  v*tfy  fiaiiio  act,  or  wliich,  itidretl,  ninke  the  cfipimi>i**ifm  iif  a 
compamtivcly  small  offence  rewlly  inoit^  Ciilpabh%  Hmietiiiiei*,  ihmi 
that  of  a  great  offence.     *     •     •     Hut  oven  if  k  Weix-  po**si!ik»  l& 
ilraw  lip  n  Ibt  of  ofienei^ft  according  to  their  real  tttrpiiiiile  anJ 
their  injury  to  society,  iumI,  to  pitpjire  n  cejrreiUMiudin^T  ^ml**  ote 
pi!Tii?5hiticnt,  it  appears  to  me  thut  it  would  nut  be  mI-h*  to  act  oaB 
such  tx  *ij'»teni.     The  object  of  puni.^hmc'tit  being  the  prcveiitiiiti  of 
crime,  that  punishment  cannot  be  Hcll  titled  for  i(«*  purp4i;«.*  vrhidi, 
after  its  infliction  Ini^  lenninnled,  allovvi*  an  oflender  to  \h*  let  Iuom! 
again  on  socit^ty  without  regard  to  iht-  ciiuso  of  hi^^  nffenee,  nr  tlr 
fact  Avhelher  such  cause  haj*  been  been  removed,     •      •     •     -     j 
maintain  that  the  natural  cntmequcncc  f>f  crime,  in  the  itithdniw«I 
of  the  oiFcndcr  from  the  privilege  of  mixing  with  MtM-iety,  which  he 
ha^  abused,  and  hi^  eantinemcut  until  he  be  safely  restoredi  inort 
fuhy  carries  out  this  principle  of  punishment  thau  almoiFt  my 
other  plan  that  could  be  prt»poisiMl,  for  in  prnporlitHi  to  the  k'n^b 
of  the  habit  of  crime  and  hcinouainis^s  of  the  olTcnees  cummiftiHl 
wonhlf  in  general,  he  the  period  iiceeMary  for  effecting  a  cure,  iUii 
eoitsequently  the  duration  and  an^iuuit  of  the  puni^hnient, 

*'AVholher,  therefore,  Ave  try  lo  i?uppress  crime  by  the  mere  inflic- 
tion of  puiiLshment  according  to  the  nmnber  and  niagnitudc  of  the 
offences  coniniitted,  or  whether  we  try  to  stop  it  by  curing  the 
criminal,  or,  where  coiifJ)lete  cure  is  impossible,  by  improving  him 
to  the  greatest  p()ssil)le  extent,  the  natural  and  self-regu latin? 
j)Uiushments  which  God  has  instituted  and  pointed  out  appear  to 
be  the  best  and  most  accurately  adapted  for  securing  that  the 
amount  of  punishment  sliall  be  in  proportion  to  the  offence  com- 
mitted. 

''But  who  is  to  determine  the  fact  of  cure,  and  who  the  precise 
means  by  which  a  cure  is  to  be  effected?  I  would  submit  that 
those  onl}'  are  fullv  qualilied  to  do  this  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  the  oUcndcr  ;  w  ho  have  time  to  study  his  character 
and  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  different  intlucnces  bix)Ught  to  hear 
upon  him  in  the  formation  of  new  habits;  and  who  have  oppor- 
tunities of  gradually  relaxing  the  system  of  discipline  and  of  tn- 
ing  the  new  powers  of  their  moral  patient  to  resist  those  tempta- 
tions to  which  he  would  be  exposed  on  his  return  tc  society. 

''!No  one  thinks  of  sending  a  madman  to  a  lunatic  asylum  for 
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'"iTtain  innnhrr  of  tlavs,  works  or  inoiith^.  \Vc  ront<'nt  njrsclvrs 
with  rarrlully  :i,'^<'rrtaiiii!i<r  that  ho  is  unfit  to  l»r  at  liiv*rv.  :in«l  that 
*hn>r  ill  wh<iM*  hamlh  wo  an*  ahont  to  phicc  him  a(*t  uii<i«  r  (hir 
.n»»|Krlioii.  and  hav«»  thi-  knowhMlirc  ainl  *.kill  whirh  atlor«1  ihr  \w^i 
!iM|i<*  lor  hi>  <Mir(* :  that  tin  v  will  tie  kind  to  him,  and  ifitlict  ii(» 
jimn*  pain  than  i«<  n<M'iv->arv  tor  his  Ht»ciinM*u>to(ly  and  the  rcin<ival 
'»!'  hi-j  malady  :  and  wo  h'avo  it  t'or  thorn  to  ditt^rmino  wln^n  In* 
'an  >:»tVly  ho  lihrnilctl. 

•Prrhaps  it  may  nltiinattdy  ho  found,  hy  onntioiis  4*\|i<'rim(*nt. 
•h;i!  a  '^tuiH'what  similar  pnM-tss  may  he  >atr  and  <'X|HMliont  in  tlu 
M'«atnh'nt  of  oriminaN  :  ami  that  whih*  it  is  still  Irft  to  tho  courts 
«'f  ju>tioo  to  doffrmiiu*  on  tho  ;r»dlt  or  innor<nr<»  «if  th«»  aonisod. 
liiid  on  tin*  nr«*o>^ity  of  thoir  withdrawal  fnmi  sorirty.  it  may  ho 
a^^iiriiod  to  thoso  ontr!ist«'d  moro  or  Ir--*  din*rtly  with  tin*  :vforma- 
t«»ry  trf*atmt*!it  to  <h*tormiiio  tho  tim«»  of  ndraso  :  ••iihjrct.  howiVrr. 
to  a  most  rom|><*t4'nt.  widUappoinlfd.  rantnl  and  ro>pon*iid«*  >upor- 
%  i-^ion  aii«l  ronlrol.  siioh  as  ouL'ht  l<»  In*  invarialdy  oxcrri^«Ml  in  llif 

•  aM-  <if  maddioiiM'.<»,  and  ^n!)jr«•t  t*)  tho  provix).  that  no  amount  <»f 
*!ihM<jm'nt  «rood  oomluot  >houl«l  \w  oon-^idrrod  -utficiojit  to  war- 
:.iiit  th«*  lihoration  of  a  poi>t»n  who  had  onoo  hoon  ;;niliy  of  drlihr- 
::ii«'  murdiT. 

•  SiK'h  a  modo  of  proiOrtlin«r.  Iiowovi-r.  oven  if  attaina*'ir.  nui>t 
•*•  appmaoiiod  hy  .-low  dt'i:roi\s :  partly  l»rraiiM»  it  i^  th**  spirit  <»f 
Kiii;lish  improvmiont  (and  happy  for  thoooiintry  that  it  *•  so!)  t» 
proitM'tl  raiitionsly  and  dolilu  rati  ly.  asi<-rtainiii;r  tho  t-iui-t*  pionrr«» 
■f  « a«h  Ntrp  lut'oro  vrnturinir  on  tho  n«*xl  :  and  partly  iMiMU'^r  r 
-rt-m"  v-^ciitial  to  tho  MUvoH».ful  oprration  of  a  law.  r-ju-.-ially  ii: 
!hi-  ooiintry.  that  it  a^hould  not  (»nly  hr  wiso  and  just.  i»'it  that  it 
•»in»ulil  hr  approved  of  I?y  tho^roat  hotly  of  tln»  intolilirciit  and 
All!  intonih'd  anionic  iho  pioph*  :  who.  howrvor.  with  a  snfflricii: 
lilowaiKi*  of  timo  for  iiHjuiiy  ami  n'tlr«tion.  iu*\or  U\'.\  la  «:ivt 
thiir  -^aiu'tion  to  what  i^  roally  iroiMl." 

i  Mir  i»uno<»nviot ions aro  widland  lon-iltly  I'Xpro'^sod  hy  tht-  S4*vt'ral 
wiit«"r-.  trom  whom  ur  havotaki-n  thf  l*or«"^o  in  «r  rx  trait  *•.  Win  :i 
.  iii:in  ha^  horn  o(»nviott«l  of  a  rriim* — hurtrlary.  arMui.  furi:«ry.  oi 
M\  othir — wi-  w«»uld  havo  th**  Jud^i*  adtlr*  >s  liim  -oim-'.^hat  attt : 
•hi-    maiiiu  r  :    .lohii   I>o»',  yoii   havr  m  iikrdly   hn»k«'n  ••.»«     of  il.. 

*  .-t  aii'l  n»M<'.'.-:iry   laws  of  MU'irt}.      Yt.u  ha\o  -^Iniwii  y  MUMlf  i.. 
M*  a  daiipTous  man.  »»utit  to  ;ro  at  larir«'.      Yon  mu-^l  li    ^^  p:i   Utd 

fioin  \oiir  follow**,  ^ou  njust  sutlor  tho  ponalty  nhi  I:  th*-  law 
iios  riglitoously  annoxod  t<J  traii>irrc'«sion.     You  ninnt  i**-  mado  t** 
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feel  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.    You  must  be  shot 
up  ill  prison,  and  remain  there  until  you  give  CTidenco  thatyoo 
are  a  changed  man  and  eon  he  safely  permitted  agaiii  to  enjoy 
your  freedom.     In  thus  dealing  with  you,  society  has  no  resent^ 
ments  to  gratify,  no  vengeance  to  inflict.     It  is  for  your  good,  as 
well  as  for  her  safety,  that  she  so  afflicts  you.    You  must  l>e  pun- 
ished for  what  you  have  done  ;  but  while  yuu  are  in  prison,  we 
will  give  you  every  chance  to  recover  yourself.     Nay,  more ;  we 
will  help  you  in  that  work.     If  you  are  ignorant,  we  will  teach 
you  ;  we  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  learning  in  the  prison 
school  what  you  ought  to  have  learned  in  the  common  school.     If 
you  never  learned  a  trade,  we  will  put  you  in   possession  of  one. 
If  religious  truth  was  withheld  from  you  in  childhood,  you  shall 
be  made  acquainted  with  it  in  j^our  adult  age.     We  will,  through 
these  various  agencies,  imparl  to  you  the  power,  and    we  would 
fain  hope  the  disposition,  to  earn  and  to  eat  honest  bread.     But 
you  must  work  with  us.     Your  will  must  be  in  accord  with  ours; 
your  efforts  must  tend  in  the  same  direction.     There  must  be.  on 
your  part,  a  real  and  a  hearty  co-opeiation  with  us.     Ou  this  eoQ- 
ditiou  alone  can  you  attain  that  radical   reformation  of  character, 
to  which  we  wish  to  bring  you,  and   the  attainment  oC  which  is 
indispensable  to  your  liberation.     Until  3'ou  show,  to  our  satisfac* 
tit>ii,  that  you  can  be  restored  to  freedom  with   a^afety  to  the  cum- 
muiiity,  your  impri'sonment  niusl  ('onlimie  ;  autl  if  you  iuvir  pve 
us  .>uch    .satist'uetion,  then    \(>n    nrrrr   can    be    di.schurjred  ;   vuiir 
imprisonment  will  be  tor  lite.      W  e  do  not  set  the  madman  free, 
till  he  is  cured   of  liis   niadnt      :  ncitlu'r  can  we  safely,  or  evou 
justly,  set  the  criminal    free,  till    lie  is   cured  of  his  propensity  l» 
crime.     As  the   security   of  society   ainl  the  good  uf  the  lunatic 
rc\  're  that  his  continemeut  should  be  rc^jculated  upon  this  princi- 
ple .     (),  (Miually,  do  the   security  of  society  and  the  good  of  tbe 
criuii    il  demand  that  his  incarceration   should  be  adjusted  uiKtn 
the  >ame  priucii)le.     AVe  put  your  fate  into  your  own  bauds  ;  anJ 
it  is  for  you  to  determine  the    period,   within  certain  necessary 
limits,  during  which  the  restraint  upon  your  liberty  shadl  continue. 
You  may  <»ither  prolong  it  to  the  ch)se  of  your  life,  or  restrict  il 
to  a  duration  wiiich  you  yourself  will  allow  to  be  but  reasonahio 
and  just. 

Towards  the  main  ci)nclu>ion  here  announced,  tbinkin^r  uu'ii. 
devoted  to  the  <rreat  work  of  prison  reform,  have  been  struggling 
through  years  of  careful  study  and   patient  reflection.     In  the 
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fdiirth  iMlitioti  of  his  Ix^rturrs  on  Political  Kcoiiomy.  piihli^litd  in 
1  ••*.'»;».  Arilil)isiio|)  Wlmtrly  ivmarks  :  •*  With  rrs|H'il  t<i  tv<Ty 
Miii«nrc  of  conlinuiiK'iit  to  hard  lalnir.  ^\h^th(•^  at  tlu»  tn*a<hvhr<»l, 
ifV  of  aiiv  otluT  kiihl,  \vr  wotihl  vcntiin*  to  MiL'«;f>t  what  wo  raiinot 
r-oii^i«KT  aN  a'iiio>t  important  iniprovmuMit.  viz.,  that  in>t«*a(l  of  a 
«-ii  i.iiii  pcri<Ml  of  (i/itp,  a  ronvirt  hhouhl  he  MMitrncrtl  to  a  <'rrtain 
•  plant it  V  of  work,  •  •  •  •  Tlu»  «:n'at  ailvanta«rr  rfsiihin^r  wiuihl  1k», 
that  « rin)inal?»  whosi*  hahit.s  prohahly  ha<l  i>revion>ly  \wvi\  uWv, 
utMiM  thus  Ik*  hahitnat<'<l  not  only  to  labor,  hut  to  form  some 
ttir,tttt/,/t'  as.sorw(/oii  (i.  «•.,  th<»  thou<;ht  of  tlu'ir  liln'ratioii)  with 
tin*  i«ha  of  lahor.  Kvrry  >trp  a  man  to<»k  <»n  iho  trra«I\\hr(l.  Iu» 
wouhl  ho  walkin«r  out  of  priM»n:  tvcry  >tn»kc  <»f  tJu*  >paiK'  woulil 
)m»  tullinjj  a  p:ixsii;:r  tor  rotoralion  to  MH-ifty." 

(  aptain  Mat  hcuichi^ ,  thf  «:riat  pionci  r  in  our  day  in  tin*  intio- 
<Iu«'tinn  of  new  and  hitler.  hrrauM*  nion-  ratioual.  jit'inri^,/,x  in 
prison  diM'iplin«'.  aJMi  riooninund*)  tin*  ailoptitui  «if  la*«k  M'nt<*nr(s 
in-r«:id  (»f  tinii*  Miitcnco.  Hy  hi?^  M>trm.  tin*  otfi-ndcr  i^  n'tpiln-d 
tt*  airunnilati*  a  tcrtain  numSir  of  nmrk-^.  t«>  hr  ;;ivi*n  :i>  a  r«*uard 
l*«»r  uork.  which  mark-*  may  Im*  fort'citcil  hv  miM^omhu't,  or  may  l»r 
«xp«  ndt'd.  if  thf  prisoner  m)  rhoo.M*,  up  to  a  crrtain  point,  in  pro- 
4-uiin;L:  extra  imlul^^cnco.  But  tir>l  of  all.  hi>  vi-ry  livin;:  UtU-i  lu» 
paid  tor  hy  thoc*  mark>,  for  in  pristui  they  have  a  certain  nii>i.ry 
\alin-:  an<l  it  i^  only  the  halance  which  n*main>.  after  <h'du»iir.;^ 
th<-  «uin  of  th(*  marks  t\)rfi*ited  and  «'.\pendt*il.  that  can  ^la  to\\;irils 
hi-^  lihciation.  The  >anu*  principle  i  K-iIi4*>  thi^  M>tt  ni  and  th.it 
w  hit  h  we  here  recnmnn*n«I.  viz.,  tha  he  tlur;  'on  of  -enti  ne*  >  i.-* 
to  Im-  mea>ured.  not  hy  tinn*  i»ut  \t\  -onduc:  Thi>.  ind«ed.  i:^ 
distinctly  reco;xnized  hy  the  captain  in  ..i**  (ien  al  \*iew>  ou  (.on- 
\ict  .Mana«:t*nient.  uherc  he  adds,  as  an  ar;:tunent  in  l*avor  of  t!te 
principle,  the  lollowin;:  i'<»nNiderati«ui:  -The  object  of  this  is  to 
make  ;xood  conduct  a  blea*ly  object  of  pursuit  to  all  prisoners,  if 
only  in  the  be<riiiuin;;,  2i.s  an  indispensable  nu*ans  to  recover  tin  ir 
frecdoni;  and  the  habit  of  thus  consiilerin«;  it  a^  a  valuable  means 
v^ill  gradually  «j:ivo  it  value,  in  their  esriniatiou,  its  in  it:>elf  a 
desii*uble  end." 

SUCTION  TWELFHI. 

Kk»^)KMATU)N. 

I>ili;;«nt  in«piiry  was  made  by  tin*  und4»rsi<rned.  both  when  vi-it- 
iii;r  the  prisons  and throu;rh their  printed  interro^Mttuies.  in  !•  ^Mril 
|o  tbc  refoiuuitory  rcsultii  ivached  by  the  discipline  of  our  Anieri* 
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eiiii  imimnst  m  at  present  lulnijiiistercil  ;  but,  tlesjiili?  imr  liiligenc 
tlio  iutorniali<ni  olituirjod  wiOi  ratine*  mcugru  than  iitlienvisH?. 

Tha  i-efmnnatory  iiifliiencej*  brought  ia  hear  nn  the  conviera*  ure 
the  ixsm\\  I'etigitKis.vervjcc-'^tif  tUc  8HbH;irh;  8iiiiditvt?ch<iol  imtnic- 
tiofi  in  iitmii*  priKoiift  ;  u  rertaia  uriiouut  of  pafttonil  hihor,  whcit* 
resklent  chitplain:^;  arc  einployeJ  ;  itie  (jjjmmi  liliniric*^;  a  ct^rtain 
dcgiiM! — amounting  iu  general  to  a  mM'e  mc/djciira — of  M^mtar 
iaftlrnetioii  by  k^achrri  j  the  iiifliKMico  uf  hope,  ^ii  fur  im  tliat  nk- 
tiH'iit  i?«  ?<*ip[ilit'*l  l>y  thp  rinniiiiitatioii  law.s  of  siir^h  ittatBs  as  Iirti? 
them;  h\  u  few  prisims,  the  philjin!hr<ii)ic  khami  of  volimh'rr 
wojiuis  from  oiitHiiIr:  the  tlistrilmtiou  of  religioim  IraelA  mul 
piipori* ;  lh«  RiliU*  furuishetl  tn  evrr^'  itinviet,  uhi*  Ih  vrilliDg  tti 
receive  it  ;  rcgulni'  hihor  i  the  f r^^dt^  taught,  aks,  to  httt  vi^rj^  few  ; 
ancl^  hi  th€  m^orily  of  pri*toii'^,  kinti  and  huiiuinu  trenttni^til,  e#|ir- 
cially  by  the  higher  nfliciTB* 

Tht'  fuHowiag  h  a) I  tlit*  t^tatemetit  mt  are  pi^^pmriMj  in  tnaki  on 
the  hubjet^t  of  reL'dtivicthma  In  Mas*viichusott#.  the  pei-ceiitnjpQf 
ret'oin-ietiaas,  a^  n*port<*d  \o  iii*t  i**'  abinit  thirtec^i ;  in  New  Hump* 
hhiro,  five ;  in  Ohio,  ^ix  and  tin  cdghth  :  in  Peun^ylvania,  we«frr» 
penitentiary,  fiuHn'n  ;  mn\  in  WimruiHin,  five  ami  a  tenib-  We 
have  no  intWmulJoii  on  this  point  fi*om  other  pt^iscms.  But  little 
reliance*,  fiir  pnuMfea!  en ncdn?* it m;*!,  we  fippndionil,  in  in  he  ptitrr*! 
oifllK*  .*>ialistic8  here  exliibited.  Criiniiiaiji  iu  the  United  State> 
arc  eonliiuially  ehaiiiring  their  jiirisdielion,  so  that  of  the  uiiu]1mt 
of  iiinuites  in  a  given  prison  at  any  given  time,  it  is  inipos!?ilde  tn 
know  how  many  who  are  first  eoniers  there,  may  have  been  impri- 
soned elsewhere  one.  two,  or  more  times.  Add  to  this,  th:it  jn>t 
III  pr('])ortion  as  we  are  distant  from  the  period  of  the  fii-st  crini<\ 
it  1  (•(  lies  diffienlt  to  prove  t'^e  reeonnnittal ;  and  tlio  difficulty  i-^ 
.:;  !  \  ed  where  men  eliange  their  abodes  inces^santly,  uhere  ik> 
(.  4(ls  are  kept,  and  espteiaily  where  one  prison  uduiinibtratioii 
is  ^;>  I'lv^uently  replaced  by  another  as  is  the  ea^e  in  many  of  our 
j)ri-ons.  There  are,  tlicreforc,  many  sonrces  of  fallacious  inferemv 
from  statistics  of  reconvictions  in  American  prisons,  however  the 
case  may  be  in  olhrr  countries.  Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  proportion  of  rcconnnittals  is  less  in  the  United  States  than  it 
is  in  most  lOnropcan  c(»untries.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  ConnnissiomT 
Hill,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  tlio  Prison  Association,  say?  ■ 
•' W<'  eannot  boast  of  .>(>  small  a  |  oportion  of  relapses  as  in  your 
prisons  ;  the  diilcrencc  is,  indeed,  enormous  :  but  you  will  perniil 
nic  to  doubt  whether  your  snpeiiority   is  due  to  j^our  prison  di** 
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ri|»]iiu\  I  may  hv  mi^takrii.  bur  I  raiinol  ntfiilMitt*  it  to  siuli  \ 
iau-«'.  To  ini»  it  apixars  tliat  yn  o\vt»  it  to  tli*'  uii>p«  akaM<* 
atlvaulaj*'  \*\\  liixw  ovn*  u-*  in  tin-  Ii'l'Ii  \aliii-  n|*  Lilinr.  nkiHt  land 
ini'-kilhMl  in  thr  I'liitrtl  Stat*"*.  V«»»ir  |Misniu'iH.  at'tn*  «li-«  !iari:»\ 
r.iii  ij..i*:.l:i::i  t  li'inM'Iv*-^  l»y  lioiir^t  iniaii-.  with  tar  K  ^^  «!:llirulty 
ilia!  i>  1  p' ••uiittTrtl  l)y  onr>  :  who,  whin  thi-y  i:<»  toith  t'n  :ii  th«» 
\k\-  w  -a'- >.  havr  to  ciicdiiDti-r  a  m-vito  '•tnii'irl**.  tir>t  tf  nlitain 
«'mp!i»\  r.:*;t.  ami  tlirii  to  krrp  it.  'IIi«*m»  <li!ri«iillir^  an-.  |  hii^i. 
climinl-ijiiiL:  ;  hat  thi'V  an*  >mII  ^m-h  as  to  liiakr  thi-  «h^jM»>:i|  ol' 
our  pri-^oii  T-  a  work  ol'trauih*  a:i'l  an\i»'ly.  " 

A-*  ni:ar*i-  th«-  rvi«lriu'r.s  of  ntoiinatinii  ^houn  hy  «Miijvirt>.  \\r 
\ui\v  liil  lilih*  tr>timony;  itihl  tliat  litth*  i>  not  particular! \  ^ati^. 
t*a«i««i\.  Mr.  \N"illaril.  of  Cohiicctirut.  >ay'*:  ••  Snii:*- rc»ij\  jrt*-. 
wlh  !.  «I!>«hari:««l.  rxhihil  ;ro<M]  pro**!*-*  <»f  n  formation:  IhsI  iIm^ 
n*aj  ':it\  i:i\i'  non*-."  Mr.  S«aton.  <»f  Mirhiiran.  rrmaik*>:  •  Tli«» 
ra-  -  ofi.  formation  arr  t'rw  an<l  lar  iMtwrm."  1  )r.  (ampiMJl.  of 
I'l  i!ij-\  haiiia  (uc-t«'ru  pniitrutiarx  ).  oli>rr\i>:  ••  \  i  r\  litlh* 
«\  ill  i.r-*  if  n't'orm;iti«in  i^  irixm  liy  «'oiivi4-t>  i-illnr  lirt'oi-  u;-  ai'i  r 
«li-.  !iai_r.  ."  Mr.  I'niititf.  of  Ohio,  tr-tili.  •»:  ••Ma:i.  '  tin* 
)'!tti  ..ii.'.n,  Iniurvrr.  i-*  in»»  .siat<'t|.  aii-I  llr  »rtorr  w«»  «  anri  I  jto::«' 
of  :.'.'■  \aiiir  of  ih«'  ti  siimony  - --many,  wju-n  tli-^rhari'i-I.  ;  'jjin 
to  lii.ir  !;•  nu"*.  ainl  t  nirairr  in  lh«'  [Uir-^uit^  t«f  liom-^i  '  ;  !  >iiv. 
'I'hili  « .H..Inrt  i«!  ;j;rnfra;ly  ^iHul/'  Mr.  (V»nlirr.  of  \V>.  ?  ?v;:i. 
:.'i\.  -  a:i  .st 'i  >iatit»n  of  murh   in'«'ri>t.      II<'  >a\.««:      "Tlh-.   .  :    our 

•  ii*  !  .viTi  W  r.»;:\  irt-»  w  hom  1  havi*  mtt"  -anti  it  wiiltt.-  ii:M«nj- 
)m  r«  I  t!.:  f.  in  hi-*  tiivrU  thio';ir||  i),,.  ntatf,  hr  tVII  in  v.  .i!:  i  tun. 
1m-i  *  f  ;I.  m  -  unr  wcukini:  at  tin  ir  rt-^p*  rtivi*  tiaih--:  tiny 
\\*:  "  ■'►•.■.  ht  11.^:.  im!u^tri«»n^  mm.  an«l  hail  ihr  t'.ill  ronii'!on*» 
of  •*!     :■  ui.ploM  r*.**     'rhi>  lr».Timoi  y  i^   hiirhly  irratitX  in.:.       Wo 

•  '  -«  ^uipris«Ml  at  it  ;i::*l  tlir  njo:««  ira«ly  t«>  put  la;:!!  in  ir. 
-  .  '.  •  i  now  ;liat.  lu-^iih-H  tin*  tiM*  of  othir  imp«u*t2int  n  forma* 
!"  \i',*  ^.   it  i^  ma«h-  a  -p4M-i;j|  point  in  thr   tli^i-iplin.*  of   lUr 

^^  ..  pii-n  to  imj-art  tin- lull  Kut»u  Itiiiri' of  a  irau-*  :'»i\,i\ 

•  I...  '  V,  i:  •  :«  niain**  |oi;^  I  nonirh  to  ai^iniu-il.  From  \'i  ::.i.»n!. 
\.  •    i-      •    :i  •  i:«  i:«ral  ^tatfm«nt  ronniiiii  u'  thr    i*  finiaiioji   .  f  p.;. 

•  !.•:-:  !m»!  ;*:i  i^o'at*  <1  tat  I  han  hi  i  ii  rommnn  cati  i|  !•♦  i;-.  at 
««ht'.  -  •  isi'.-n  ^TJi.ur  auii  »'0  lu  i;o«  a'.h-  ti»  ihc  arttir.  that  wr  .i  ■■  i  on- 
-::.;:;.  1  :r  ti"..:.M  rihr  it.  A  [  :  i^o:;.  r,  i.n  hi^  tli'-t  hai  l- .  :.*!^!ftl 
ill  c'  .  :.!:n\  as  it  :\i  I  \\\  <-  li...;  in  «!  'lollar^  hoanty  i:  •}.  tli«* 
wh«ii-'  ••;  V  hi' h  la-  u^r«l  |ti  p..y  iIi,-  priniipul  anil  six  \«. ;:.-»*  into- 
rcj»t  of    I  I--1  ^  .•^li^taini't]  li\  thit*'  or  f  ur  pi-rM)i;.^  ihroUL'h  !::-  nim- 
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inul  Jict;*.     Thl^  mnii  certainly  ^;*vo  f.!u>  lii*^lK'i!it  piH^ihlr    evi 

that  the  work  of  ri'tbrtiuUiuu  in  hiru  hud  becu  thoruugh  unci  eum«— 

As  rcf^urils  tlie  itnpovtant  mutlL*r  of  aidhtg  cniniets,  on  iheh' 
in  Miration,  to  promu^e  situntioim  nt  iroih  and  no  helpitii^  ilit*m  l«i 
titaiid  tiriTily  tt>  uiiy  rcisolutions  tlicy  inay  huvi.^  (aniieil  to  Jeail  Ji 
better  lifc%  wc  have  liule  to  report  that  is  t'licottnigiiin'.  **Kci 
effort.^  lire  nuule  to  pro*  u re  >ifiiationg^  for  flliKThitr^eit  eftiivicl?!;^* 
*' there  h  no  jjyjsfteiii  ciuplovt'd  to  ohtniii  places'  for  liheiTatiKl 
prUoiit^r**  ^'* —  "  ocj  effort**  of  any  impoilance  have  licMni  miHk' 
IfjwarJ  prociiri|jj]^situatioos  Air  releiij^ed  etmviet.s*'^ — '*I  hare  dtme 
smnei/tinff  toward**  procuring  sitiiatioiiii  for  discharged  coiuicts''— 
"110  ^(pecial  jH^r^on  i,s  iq>ponitcd  to  ubl  dis^char^ed  uuuvjet*  iu 
ubt*uidtig  work;  uffioers  4iotnetimcs  interest  tUeinsulves  to  Uib 
i*iid*^~wtich  18  tile  tenor  aiid  mwh  the  ftjnn  of  nearly  aU  ibe 
atiiiwcrs  received  on  thi^  poitiL  They  Uiow  that,  in  tJie  ra>«  of 
most  of  i\w  fttate  prit^fins  visited,  ciilier  nothiog  at  all  is  doii<»*  or 
nothing  on  s^ystetUt  nothing  cfleetivc,  to  extend  to  priiiaiier^ filler 
their  release,  the  help  nio?^t  ci*i«ntiid  in  llieir  sitrug^leH  towards 4a 
hiMU'j^t  life.  In  only  four  ?Uites  is  such  aid  given  Hytttciiiaticallf 
and  to  purpose*.  Th^tite  ar€  IVunsylvauiu,  Hew  Tork«  Mim 
rbunetts  and  Culiforin'a. 

In  the  rtrs.t  named  of  these  states,  this  duty  is  performed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Prison  Society,  the  oldest  and  most  venerable  organi- 
zation in  America,  lookin<^^  to  tlie  relief  and  reformation  of  prisou- 
ers.  Tlie  mochus'  openoidi  of  their  work  wc  learned  from  their 
secretary,  ]Mr.  John  J.  Lytic.  The  society  has  a  committee  on 
di.<charged  convicts,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  every  convict  in  ibc 
eastern  penitentiary  previous  to  his  discharge,  and  to  ascertain 
from  him  hi$  necessities,  the  state  of  his  clothing,  Avhere  he  pro- 
poses to  go  when  li]>erated,  Avhat  are  his  wishes,  prospects,  plam, 
<fcc.,  &c.  Having  thus  gained  the  needed  luforuiatioii,  the  com- 
mittee proceed  to  another  part  of  their  duty,  that  of  adioB. 
They  furnish  the  prisoner,  when  necessary,  with  suitable  clothiug; 
procure  railroad  tickets  to  send  him  to  his  friends,  if  he  so  desire; 
obtain  employment  for  him,  if  he  wishes  it,  and  it  is  practicable: 
and,  in  general,  give  sucli  counsel  and  assistance,  as  seem  suited 
to  his  need.  Every  convict  in  the  prison,  on  the  eve  of  his  liber*- 
tion,  had  been,  during  the  year  i)reccding  our  vitdt,  thus  iateiro- 
gated,  advised  and  aided,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  bis  iiMii- 
vidual  case. 
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Tlh»  Pi  i<oii  Association  of  Now  York  porfonii.s  a  similar  sorvico 
for  <li-tIiarjroil  ronvicfs  in  this  slato.  The  p'lionil  n^rnt  of  the 
HIM  i«  t  \ .  iimli-r  thr  iu'^f  riKlinns  of  thr  roimnittiv  on  <Iisrh.ir;rr<l  <*on- 
viri>.  ii :  rivr>  ^u^•h  prisiiiin-H  oil  thrir  lihrration  as  n«MMl  ami  ilo>iro 
hi>  kih'l  ollir<*s;  furnishes  nrcMlfnl  ilnthni;;  to  thr  ch*>frvin;r:  pro- 
fuir-*  innponiry  l»oar<l  in  ri'>|M'c*ta)»li'  faniilio  for  Mirh  a-^  r<Mjyiri» 
il.  t.'ilviii;/  nuinlM'r.s  of  f<*tnah\s  lo'his  own  hou«M».  t<»  whom  hi>  wili» 
iMitmiiiH  th<*  otiirt*  of  matron;  obtains  .situations  for  them:  |»nr- 
«ha>i^  li.-krts  or  «:rts  frer  pa''S<«.>  <iii  railroads  for  tho>r  who  <h*sin* 
to  ri  tmn  t«>  tiieir  friin<I>  at  a  <listan<T.  or  pi  to  work  in  thi*  ronn- 
trv:  I'lnviih's  tools  for  siich  as  ar«*  romptrnt  to  start  in  lMi>inrsHfor 
tluu!-!  hrs,  an<l  ran  ho  trn>t4'd  to  that  I'Xtint:  ami  perftnins  iither 
otiict  >.  i:innm(*ral>h*  of  kimlnrss  and  philanthropy  to  this  ami  othrr 
ria--.  '  of  tin*  fallen  ami  nnforlnn:iti',  parlinilarly  thoM*  arri>te«I 
and  II'  11  for  trial,  foi  whosi*  lu'iutit  tin-  Assiu»iaiion  was  orp:aiii/(*d. 
In  tl.i^  way  the  soiiety  has.  dnrin;r  the  twenty-two  y<'ars  of  its 
exi-i«  in  e.  proviiled  perman«*nt  pla«*es  for  ^J.<»77  liherati-d  pi i**on<*i>, 
heiii;:  an  animal  averajje  of  ItlTi  perstms.  So  far  as  thew*  per^mi 
etnihl  !ii»  tnn'oti,  after  eomiii'T  under  the  eare  of  the  As,scH*iati<»ii — 
and  eorrespomlenee  has  heeii  kept  up  with  a  larjre  proportif>ii  of 
them.  MUiu*tiine.s  runniii<r  thr<»u«!h  a  series  of  years — ihey  have, 
almost  to  a  man.  done  well.  Wc  eamiot  learn  that  more  than 
three  per  cent,  of  the  released  prisoners  s*i  caretl  for  ami  so  aided, 
have  vM'T  relapseil  into  crime.  Some  of  them  have  risen  to  emi- 
miHi*  and  aeipiire*!  w<altli  as  merchants,  manufaeturers.  master 
nie«li;oi:is.  memhers  t)f  the  h>arn4*d  pnifc^sions,  iVr.:  while  tlh* 
lim-^s.  with  LTrowinir  famili«'.s  aronnd.lhein.  have  heeii  and  ar«'  earn- 
in}!  ai:  hone-.t  c«»nipetenee  in  thf  huniMer  walks  of  life. 

Of  all  the  states  <if  the  '  Ainerie.iii  riiioii.  Mas^aehilsetts  alone 
hito*  •  -laMished  a  "state  aireiiey  for  dis<har«reil  convicts/'  and  eni- 
|»lo_\-  a  puMic  officer,  wIiom*  duty  it  is  m:uh'  hy  law  -to  cfiiiiiikd 
Mich  di^i-haijrod  e«»nvicts  as  m.-iy  siek  his  ai<l,  ami  to  take  such 
iiM-ri-u;'  <  as  he  may  dee!:i  propter  and  e\]KMlient  to  priMMire  emphn*- 
iiH-nt  f  :•  sueh  of  them  as  may  tiesire  it.  hy  corres|HHHlinj»  w  ith 
per-*»r-  «  n;:;:;^ril  iiw  a«rrieultut al  and  nn  <diaiiical  pursuits,  and  with 
InMieviii-nt  imlivithials  ami  as^M-ial  inns."  Ili^  <:encral  nuthod  •»!* 
|iriM-.  .iiire  i-.  as  follow^:  lU'iiiir  otiieially  inftirmedSihen  >neh  ami 
mhIi  *«nvirts  are  to  he  lifieratiMl.  hr  visits  th(*m  in  pris.»n  ^ouie 
tiiii*-  pii'viuus  to  their  «lis4hari:e.  In  the  iiitervit»\\s  thu^  H,»us:lit 
niid  oUtaiiicd.  he  leariis  snmethinir  of  the  history  (»f  the  im  n.  tln^ir 
cx>ndition  in  the  past,  wlu'thcr  (»r  n<it  they  have  Immcs.  and  if  so. 
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wh<*r<^*  hihI  \yhtd  .'ire  thtir  ivanls  nud  wishe^t,  wIktcHv  hv  im  Ihe 
bcttt^r  riblo  tn  devryc  tit  mcaan  iWr  ttunr  rolii^t"  and  u3i»Utai)cc.  He 
im|uhc!H  whether  iht^y  desire  hiiu  Ut  find  ^ittuitHJi)t«  fur  ttictti»  nr 
in  aid  thi'in  in  any  other  vcny,  and  if  they  want  p)ai-Ts,  ia  what 
jmrt  cvf  the  eouiilvy  mid  at  M*hjit  l>u.siuess*  fie  din*ei8  (ivcry  otw 
who  wjiihcs  hh  help  to  nil  I  nt  iii.**  ofKirts  iu  the  city  i»f  itot^toit.  on 
lenvinpf  the  jhi^oii.  In  the  meantime  ho  exerts  litmi«elf,  bj'  iv^rrei*- 
panvli*nno  »ik1  o(hrrn'i;*e,  \o  nnH*t  iljcir  df.^in\%  au<l  prttvhh*  for 
tht'ir  necessrlieH,  Tlie  warden  of  the  ChaMe«ln^ii  pri?inn,  in  niir 
nf  hi^  annua]  rept>rtii,  sfatos  that  tlio  pgciit  ha*  ncri!r  fmlml  to  fiti4l, 
for  every  one  who  asked  it,  miployment  at  the  wmk  h<?  wished. 
A  cabinet  maker  of  I^.^t<Hi  declared  that  he  had  employed  (wm 
forty  U)  tlfly  J  i  ^charged  convii^tA,  whcmi  he  knew  iu  ha  vis  learm^c] 
their  trade  in  the  prison,  and  that  he  hiwl  never  found  it  m^-^^Axy 
to  di.'^mi^N  one  uf  tht*ni  (nv  hail  ct>n<hiet.  The  reHidt.**  of  (hU  ujjt^iiijf 
for  di?^cliarged  eoiivicta  are  nio^t  eueounigin^,  Thev  sti'MT  liiat 
most  of  tho  prigoner8f  when  di^^eharged,  are  enabled*  iliruuffh  tli# 
offer  '>r  etnploynieni  provided  hy  ihe  airent,  to  re^i^t  tlie  tetnptft- 
lion§  to  idlenr.sM  jnn)  crliiie,  hy  whieh  they  are  n?»^i)ed.  anj]  «4i  h't 
Ijccoiiie  iiidiislrions  and  good  eitizen!^,  8ureU%  iu  tliU  vii*Wj  thty 
oilWr  ^in  example  well  worthy  to  be  .ntndied  and  iiitftiited  hy  olber 
states,  Tlio  lefji^latioii  which  provided  *neh  an  ageiwy  t<MiiOm 
tbe  ret  ovi  ry  :uu1  r(>.t(>r:iJion  to  \n*ni^  td'  [\Mv]i  u)*  ■i-  :  nd  woioctt 
cannot  ])c  reirarded  otherwise  than  as  both  considerate  and  merci- 
ful, and  as  no  less  wise  than  it  is  henetieial. 

Although  California,  f(»r  o])vi()Us  reasons,  wjis  not  inchnled  in 
our  visitation,  it  may  not  he  improi)er  to  mention,  in  this  coiuieo- 
tion,  that  a  society  has  been  formed  in  that  state  on  the  model  ot* 
the  New  York  Prison  Association,  under  the  name  and  title  of  the 
"California  Prison  Commission/'  A  like  attention  to  th*  intorest.N 
of  discharged  prisoners  is  given  by  the  younger  as  by  the  elder  of 
these  oriranizationj?.  The  secretary  and  agent  of  the  eommissioti. 
the  Iwev.  James  Woodworth,  in  his  tirst  annual  report,  mention^ 
seveial  interesting  cases  of  discharged  convicts,  who  were  relievctl 
by  the  society.  He  adds,  in  a  giMieral  way,  tjiat  forty-nine  |ht 
sons  of  this  class  li:id  ])cen  sent  by  him  from  San  Francisco  H> 
various  points  in  the  interior,  where  they  had  a  prospect  of  work, 
and  fourteen  provided  with  places  through  pei'sonal  etfort  by  him- 
self Tiiis  oliicer  further  says  :  I  am  confident  that  many  have 
seen  great  cause  for  thankfulness  in  our  ettbrts  in  their  behalf,  anJ 
I  feel  vcr}'  sure  that  the  moral  power  exerted  over  many  by  the 
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<"ninmi^^ii»n,  llirouirh  il>  :iir«nt>.  in  tin*  i<»uiisc*l  he  has  ;5iv<*n  thcni 
rifi'l  iIh'  iviiMhuss  hv  ha^  iii«ltav<»nMl  t«»  ^hi»\v  thciii.  hi»  licrlj  i^irat. 
.iinl  will  Ik»  l.'HtiiiL'  in  it^  «tVi'«t-i  upon  tlnin.** 

It  i>  intirh  to  in*  rrirntii'l  tli.it  m»  litth'  inltiest  i-i  iVIt.  an<l  so 
liltir  vtWivt  made  hy  tlit*  <  onnnnnity  in  irmt-ral.  in  iH-ltalf  nf  ran- 
vi(t>  ^\h^^  h:i\  inir  M-rvftl  tMit   tlirir  ti'iin'*  (»f'  iinpris<»ninfnt.  hav*- 

•  hi  n  rotoicd  to  tVfr«loni.  It  M-rnin  (o  u**  that  xluvv  iwv  fv\v  f»hli- 
L'atioii^  lu'arintr  ni«»n'  h*  :ivlly  on  MM-it'iy  than  that  nf  niakhiir  ^y*- 
t«  in.nii  an  I  a«l»M|n:ilc  pio\  i-i«)n  tor  thrrncon!a;;»'»iu  lit  <»!'  <liM'harire«! 
«nii\iif^.  \\'V\  trw  (»i'  ill*  -r  mm.  wIh-ii  lin'V  li-avr  pii^iui,  havt- 
nny  iis«  ;ii>  jit*  .nnpptnt.  « a- «  pt  tli»*  ahilily  t<»  lahor.  (it»inir  forth 
into  t!h*  \vorI<I.  in  tin*  ni.ii«»nly  ol*  c'a«»«'>  uithanitrt*  pitta:)****  of 
fnnil-.  ami  in  all  with  a  laiht»«l  nanir.  ol.jirts  rvt-ry whiTr  of  ilj^. 
Ini'^t  an«I  aviT>ion.  lio\\r\iT  «:ooi|  tluir  i»-oIinion-  (an«l  not  a  ffw 
hav«-  tornit'tl  -iirh).  thry  liml  It  i*Xifr«lini:ly  <lil!i.Mi|i.  whm  n«»  ln-lp- 
inL*"  haml  i>i  «'Xtfmh'«l  to  tlnin.  to  ohtaiii  honr*»t  rmployiiii'iit. 
Knt'op-r*!  i«ll«*nr«"«  Avill.  in  tlir  natnral  roiuM' of  ihinir-*  Ira*!  to  l»at! 
rompaiiv.  In  ^xuU  company,  all  ihr  iniliirriii«Mit-»  to  «rimi"  will 
.'i/ain  In*  ^p^•a<I  ln'ton'  tln*m.  when  tiu'V  havr  no  virtUoU'*  iVicmN 
whr.^r  atlvirr  an<l  rxainplr  may  >hifU]  thtni  iVom  Imiptatioii. 
Will  it  Ih«  niattvr  of  womlrr.  i^*  it  nt»t  ratlnr  within  thrrom|)a*>H  of 
na-iHiaMo  rxpcrtatioii.  that  tinyxirlcl  to  >n«h  liinptati"n  ?  If. 
fin  n.  -orii»ty  wonM  <Mimph'tc  th"  rww  of  its  criminal>.  wliirh  ha*» 
Immii  hvinm  in  priMHi.  it  mn-t  not  rcfn-n*  it**  >ynipatliy  an<l  ai«l  «•» 
thrir  liUnation.  Kvrrywhrn-,  inert  a'»«»i^tanre  shonhl  hi-  rniiLnil 
ritlit'r  ilinotly  hv  tin*  L'ovnnnn'iit.  as  in  Ma«»'<arhiisrtt«i.  or  iinli- 
n^tly  hy  v«»lniitarv  oiL'ani/atioiw.  a-*  in  Xew  York.  INnii'-yhania 
:iinl  ralitoriiia.  Th«'  ritizm"*  «»f  any  .state,  who  rrfn«ie  the  in«»'hMl 
aiii.  ;i»'.*    t':ilM'    to   tliem«»elve«<.  a-»   Well   ;is   dereliet  to  a  liiirh   ?»«M'ial 

•  Iiify.  Tiifv  l»etray  an  imjnutant  interest  of  soeiety,  ami  niiy  he 
ealle  1  tt»  answer  for  a  hrotherV  l*lo(»il. 

As  t»»  traein«r  t-Diiviets  at'ler  their  Iiheratinii,  with  a  view  ti» 
a-^e.  rtniii  th.»  etleet  of  th  '  diM'ipline  to  whieli  they  have  heen  siil». 
i«'eNi}.  this  .ippiar-*.  .Maieily  anywhere,  to  he  r«'L'ar«KMl  as  a  «Inty. 
Th«-  ;ri  neral  nptirt  is  :  •-  No  etlort  is  made  !i»keep  traee  <if  prison. 
W'^  alh-r  thi-ir  tliTharLTt-  ' 

rpon  the  wh-»le,  a.s  the  result  of  oiir  ohMTvalions,  and  with  a 
"•iiieeiv  desin*  to  do  injn^tiee  to  none,  we  an*  eon^traiiie*!  to  :ivt»w 
till*  opinion,  that  tht*r(>  is  m»t  a  st.ati*  prisAii  in  Anieriea  in  wliieh 
iIh*  rftormation  of  the  eonviet>  is  the  one  siipreine  o!»jret  of 
tile  «li!K:iiiliiic.  to  whieh  ev<*rythini:  el<e   i**  niatlc  to  hriid.  and 
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which  the  who}e  admmistration,  in  ail  its  ammgameafat  »  in* 
tciuledto  advance.  The  eastern  penitentiary,  at' Phitadelpfaur 
probably,  comes  the  nearest  t'o  that  4le8ign,  oonaidenng  not  onhr 
what  is  done  by  the  prison  authorities  them8elVe8,ibut  alaothe 
official  connection  of  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Sod^fy  with  the 
institution  and  its  sj'stematic  and  earnest  labors  for. the  moral 
auiondmcnt  of  the  prisoners.  Massachuselts  and  Wiaconain,  we- 
thjnk,  >vouId  come  next.  But  ncitlier  of  the  three,  in  our.judg^: 
ment,  makes  the  reformation  of  its  inmates  the  primary. and  lead-* 
ing  aim.  In  the  first  named,  the  deterrent  element  in,  ns  we  cod* 
ceive,  designedly  made  the  prominent  one  ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
other  two,  to  prove  that  reformation .  is  not  their  one  great  and 
controlling  end,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  common  report  receive^l 
fL*om  tbiem  an^l^oihei-s,  and  just  cited,  to  the  effect  that  no  efforts 
are  made  to  keep  track  of  their  convicts  after  they  have  left  them ; 
fprf.surel}',  some,  little  exertion  would  be  put.forth  to  ascertain 
how* fur  their  chief  design,. the.  supreme  object  of  all  iheir  plam 
and  toils,  had  taken  effect ;  and-  this  could  onlj*  be  learned  from 
the  conduct  of  their  wards  after  they  should  have  been  set  at 
libei'ty. 

Among  the.  witnesses  examined  by  the  Prison  A&sociation  com- 
mission of  1866,  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Leggett.  This  gentleman,  by 
a  rare  good  fortune,  has  served  «s  an  under-ofBccr  in  Sing  »Sjii? 
prison  from  1831  to  the  present  time,  with  inten'als  not  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  more  tlian  six  or  seven  years.  Of  tho 
thirteen  administrations,  nunihereil  in  the  history  of  the  pris(»n.  lif 
has  ])con  roiinocted  with  ten;  and  liis  unprecedented  retenti<»ii  iu 
the  service  ie  due  to  his  rare  merit  jus  an  officer.  He  has  s*'('i: 
much,  ohserved  closely,  and  Ibnned.his  judgments  with  calnnu^? 
juid  candor  on  the  facts  whicli  have  fallen  under  his  notice.  Th^ 
following  questions  and  answers  occur  in  his  examination:  **  WbaT 
do  you  conceive  to  he  the  primary  object  of  prison  discipline?" 
*'Thc  reformation  of  prisoners/'  "Do  you  think  that  our  state  prisor> 
in  New  York  are  conducted  with  a  prime  regard  to  reformat iiui. 
''I  do  not/'  '-Wiiat  is.  practically,  the  end  in  view?'*  "I  should  think 
the  view  was  to  make  the  prison  pay  its  way.'^  This  is  a  mil*^ 
statement  of  the  case,  and  shows  the  canti(ni  of  the  witness.  In 
reality,  the  view  is,  not  only  *' to  make  the  prison  pay  its  way." 
but  to  show  as  lar^e  a  j>urplus  rev(Miue  as  possible.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  the  duty  whose  results  we  are  now  reporting,  we  have  hfl'l 
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occasion  to  rMil  hundreds  of  prison  reports  and  other  documents  r^ 
latin^  to  prisons;  and  there  are  few  of  them  whose  perosal  has  not 
C4iusod  us  pain.  One  string  Js  haqicd  upon,  ad  nmumam — ^moncy, 
nionoy.  money.  This  crops  out  c%'er3'whore,  in  executive  mes- 
Higf^s  und  the  re{)orts  of  wardens,  boards  of  inspectors,*  legisla- 
tive committees  and  special  commissions.  To  bring  the  prisons  to 
the  )M>int  of  self-support,  to  secure  net  proAts  from  convict  labor, 
to  mtike  financial  exhibits  that  will  gratify  the  public  craving  for 
such  profits — this  .seems  to  Ih)  the  supreme  ubjei*t  of  all  (except 
the  chjiplaius  and  physicians)  connected  with  their  administration 
and  ^lJ»ring  its  resfionsibility.  The  directors  of  a  bank  or  a  rail- 
road could  hardly  l>e  more  anxious  for  large  dividends  tlian  these 
gentlemen  are  for  good  round  incomes  from  the  labor  of  their 
prisniu'rs.  Where  one  word  is  spoken  for  reformation,  hundreds 
are  t^poken  for  revenue.  Do-w*o  blame  these  officers  for  their 
anxiety?  Far  from  it.  It  is  but  natunil  that  agents  should  wish 
to  please  their  principals.  It  is  the  public  that  is  to  be  blamed. 
It  Im  the  puldic  that  demands  such  financial  exhibits  from  those 
whom  they  have  put  in  charge  of  their  i>eiuil  iufttitutions.  It  ia 
the  ]»ublic  that  exacts  balance  nheets,  in  which  the  credits  shall 
ex«*ed  the  debits  to  the  greatest  |M)ssible  extent,  (ieiieral  Pilsbury 
ban  presided  over  two  prison.^  in  succession  for  a  |>eriod  (»f  nearly 
40  years;  and  during  that  time  his  clear  profits  from  convict  earn* 
ingH.  with  but  a  moderate  number  of  prisom»rs,  have  amounted  to 
nearly  or  quite  a  (piarter  million  dollars.  The  Oeneral  luis  mani. 
fold  merits  as  a  prison  t»ui)erinten<lent,  but  with  the  public  his 
iMilantH*  sheet  crowns  all  the  rest.  Ninety  jver  cent  of  his  prison* 
ers  reformed  and  restored  to  swiety  honest  men,  with  the  quarter 
million  in  the  other  column,  would  have  made  him  less  of  a  hero 
with  the  multitude  than  he  is  to-day.  And  yet  his  actual  record 
leaver  that  very  multitude  |MM>rer  by  many  millions  than  would 
the  rei'ord  we  have  supposed,  (.an  we  womler  tliat  prison  officera 
should  l>e  so  eager  to  show  striking  financial  results,  or  blame 
them  for  their  eagerness?  They  are  human,  like  the  rest  of  us; 
hut  they  would  be  more  or  less  than  human,  were  it  otherwise. 

When  Howard  Avas  on  his  tour  of  prison  insiiectiou  on  the  con- 
tin«*nt  of  Kuro|>e,  lie  ftiund  at  Home,  as  a  part  of  the  great  h(»spital 
€»r  San  Mictiele,  a  prison  for  \u}\h  and  y<»ung  men,  which  eijually 
«ttr|>riMfd  and  intenwted  him.  Over  the  door  of  this  prison  was 
|>|jMr<Ml  the  following  insoriiUioi!:  **  Clemens  XI,  Pont.  Max.  Perditis 
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Adolescentibus  corrigendis  institueudisque,  ut  qai  inertes  obennt, 
instruct!,  Reipublicae  sorviant.  An.  SaU  MDCdV,  Pon.  IV.* 
In  Euglish:  **  Pope  Clement  XI.  For  the  conyictioii  and  ]ii8tnw> 
tion  of  profligate  youth;  that  they  who,  when  idle,  were  injurioa^ 
fnay,  wh%n  instructed,  be  useful  to  the  state.  1704?'  And  withia 
the  prison,  in  the  principal  apartment,  he  found  thh  (as  he  saji^ 
**  admirable  sentence:"  ''  Parum  est  coercere  improboe  pcBna,  niii 
probos  efBcias  disciplina."  In  English:  ''It  is  of  little*  use  to 
restrain  the  bad  by  punishment,  unless  you  render  tten  good 
[reform  tfiem]  by  discipline."  ''  In  which"  [senlenoe],  says  the 
illustrious  philanthropist,  **the  grand  purpose  of  all  civil  policy 
relative  to  criminals  is  expressed."  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was 
hung  up  the  inscription,  '*  Silentium;"  so  that,  as  would  appear, 
the  silent  system  of  associated  labor,  combined  with  a  reformatoiy 
discipline,  was  fully  inaugurated  id  Rome,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  that  is,  more  than  150  years  ago.  One 
of  the  main  agencies  relied  upon  to  eflfect  the  desired  reform  of  the 
young  prisoners  was  steady,  productive  labor,  and  imparting  to 
them  the  knowledge  of  a  tnide;  for  various  handiorafts  weie 
taught  in  the  establishment,  such  as  printing,  book*binding,  ds- 
signing,  smithery,  carpentery,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  weaviof?, 
dyeing,  and  the  like.  Surely,  Pope  Clement  XI  must  be  allowed 
a  place  among  the  most  enlightened  rulers  and  refoniiers  tliat 
adorn  the  annals  of  our  race.  On  some  points,  the  world  might 
btill  go  to  school  to  him  with  advantage. 

Howard's  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  making  the  reforma- 
tion of  criminals  the  special  and  priniar\'  object  of  prison  dis- 
cipline, is  clearly  enough  indicated  in  his  remark,  above  cited,  on 
the  inscription  in  the  prison  of  SauMichelc.  But  ho  has  deelarcJ 
his  conviction  on  this  point  more  fully,  if  not  moi-e  explicitly,  in 
numerous  passages  of  his  published  wiitings.  We  tran$cril>e  one 
or  two  such  passages  from  his  works.  On  the  reformatory  chir- 
acter  of  penitentiaries,  he  remarks  :  "  Many  have  been  reclaimeil 
and  made  useful  members  of  society  in  foreign  houses  of  correc- 
tion, and  have  thanked  God  for  their  confinement  in  them.  Thes* 
houses  are  called  in  Holland  verbeter  huizen,  that  is,  befterittj: 
houses  ;  and  the  settled  object,  in  all  such  houses,  should  be  to 
make  men  better,  at  least  more  useful  subjects."  On  the  eom- 
l)arative  value  of  reformation  and  pecuniary  gain  in  a  prison,  he 
has  this  observation  :  **  Their  earnings  constitute,  in  my  opiuioB, 
but  a  secondary  consideration  ;  for  surely  it  is  iniposaible  to  pltet 
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any  degree  of  profit  in  competition  with  the  prospect  of  meliora- 
ting the  mincU  of  our  fellow-croature»/'  In  another  place,  he 
aMigiM  a8  a  reason  for  *' embarking  in  the  scheme  of  erecting 
|>euiteutiar}'  houses/'  *'  the  pleasing  hope,  that  such  a  plan  might 
be  the  menus  of  promoting  the  salvation  of  some  individuals  ;  of 
which  (he  adds)  every  instance  is,  arrording  to  the  unerring  word 
of  truth,  a  more  imiK)rtant  object  than  the  gaininy  of  the  tchole 
tcorld.*'  On  the  signiticance  of  the  word  **  jH»nitontiary/'  as  in- 
dicating the  design  of  goveniment  in  founding  MUch  institutions, 
he  has  the  followi|ig  remark  :  **The  term  peniteutianj  clearly 
shows  that  parliament  had  chiefly  in  view  the  reformation  and 
amendment  of  those  to  be  committed  to  such  places  of  confine- 
roeut*'  The  italics  in  the  above  extracts  are  the  author*s;  not 
ours. 

In  the  prison  laws  of  most  of  the  states  of  the  American  Union, 
tliero  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  r(*fonnation 
of  criminals  is  to  be  accounted  as  one  and,  indeed,  a  main  object 
of  imprisonment.  The  earliest  mention  of  this  which  we  have 
seen  (there  may  have  lK*en  earlier)  ii»  in  an  act  passed  by  the 
Legislatoroof  Kentucky  in  17U7,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  **the 
reformation  of  ofieuiler^  is  an  object  highly  meriting  the  ateentii>n 
of  the  laws." 

The  commission  of  1866,  put  this  question  to  nearly  every  wit- 
ness whom  they  examined  :  **  What  do  you  conceive  to  lie  the 
primar}'  object  of  prison  discipline  ?*'  Without  a  dissenting  voice, 
their  answer  was,  **  the  reformation  of  the  imprisoned.*'  This, 
then,  is  at  once  the  theory  of  our  laws  and  the  opinion  f)f  those 
who  have  thought  most  and  are  best  able  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment on  the  question.  Alas,  that  there  should  be  so  wide  a  cha^m 
between  our  theory  and  our  pnictice. 

Another  question  put  by  the  con.mishion  of  1866  related  to  the 
opinion  of  the  witnesses  whether  conviuls  could  be  reformed.  All 
agreed  tliat  much  the  larger  portion  could  l>e  reformed  and  returned 
to  society  honest  men,  while  some  thought  that  this  result  might 
be  attained  with  nearly  all.  Mr.  Ilaynes  stated  his  judgment  to 
be  that  eighty  yet  cent,  (four-fifths)  might  be  reclaimed:  and  with- 
out stopping  to  examine  all  the  answers,  our  impression  is  that 
something  like  this  is  al>out  the  proportion  lielieved  to  1k>  reforma- 
ble  by  most  of  the  witnesses. 

Captain  Machonochie  went  n     h  beyi        I  ]  i 

thai  eoorieli  eould  be  **  gained,  to  a 
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study  their  natural  feelings  and  seek  their  awm  improff$mmit  (iMll> 
tage),  together  with  that  of  their  eonntiyt  in'  their 
Again  he  says  (Norfolk  Island,  pp.  14- and  15):'*^IIesr 
bad  habits  nor  any  other  difficulties.  I  believe  that  while  life  mA 
sanity  are  spared,  recovery  is  always  possible,  if  preperly  MMght 
There  is  indefinite  elasticity  in  the  human  Etind,  if  ito  fiMKiltiee  an 
placed  in  healthful  action,  and  not  either  diaeaaed^by  i 
or  locked  up  in  the  torpor  of  a  living  grave.  These  latter 
may  intimidate  outside,  but  they  must,  even  in  their  beet 
injure  the  sufferer  himself.  And  the  ohriatian  iponditjr  i 
than  doubtful  that  would  sacrifice  the  known  for  the  unknown^  lbs 
actual  patient  for  the  supposed  looker-on.  Every  difficulty  wo«1dt 
I  feel  assured,  be  removed  from  the  administration  of  penal  law. 
if  we  but  recognize  the  principle  that  to  seek  well  and  wisely  the 
reform  of  our  criminals,  we  must  inflict  on  them  all  the  anlTeriiig 
that  is  really  necessary  for  example,  and  that  we  are  noi  eniiikd 
to  do  more.  We  may  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  There  it 
no  qualification  to  this  precept." 

The  reformatory  principle  of  prison  discipline  was  whoUj 
imknown  to  the  ancient  world.  Indeed,  its  discovery  and  appli- 
cation are  of  a  comparatively  recent  date  even  in  modem  thnei. 
It  rests  upon  a  foundation  made  up  of  four  subordinate  principles, 
viz:  1.  That,  for  the  practical  purposes  of  society,  human  law 
should  deal  with  crime  not  to  avenge,  but  to  prevent  it.  2.  That 
punishment,  which  is  merely  vindictive  and  repressive,  defeats  its 
own  purpose,  and  docs  but  increase  the  mischief  which  it  woulJ 
avert.  3.  That  severity,  out  of  proportion  to  the  offence  and 
pressed  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  may  suflice  to  restrain  the 
culprit  from  repetition  and  the  looker-on  from  imitation,  is  both 
unnecessary  and  injurious.  4.  That  the  justice  of  human  punish- 
ment is  measured  by  its  necessity;  and  while  the  wise  le^isUisr 
should  labor  to  make  it  fa^  with  certainty  on  guilt,  he  should,  at 
the  same  time,  as  far  as  may  be.  reconcile  the  claims  of  society  to 
protection  against  crime  with  the  reformation  of  the  transgressor, 
and  should  nuiko  such  reformation,  where  he  can,  an  instrumeDt 
'in  sceurinjr that  protection.  These  four  principles  form  a  broid 
and  solid  basis  on  which  to  rest  the  necessity  and  duty  of  a 
reformatory  discipline  in  prisons. 

Happily  for  the  interest  of  society,  the  reformatory  prtnci|4esf 
prison  discipline,  since  its  introduction  as  an  element  into  modem 
civilization,  has  made   i*emarkable  progress.    Indeed,  its 
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affbrda  one  of  the  moet  signal  iHiiHtraliond  of  social  advancement 
in  our  day.  The  age  is  full  of  material  wonders.  Each  year 
brings  forth  something  more  startling  than  the  last,  and  imagin:i- 
tion  is  less  swift  than  reality.  Phyt^ical  s(*ience  has  annihilated 
8pace  and  time.  Thought  travels,  on  the  wings  of  the  lightning, 
from  continent  to  continent;  and  the  morning  paper  brings  us, 
from  distant  nations,  the  events  of  yesterday.  We  know  what 
took  place  last  night  in  London  and  Paris,  just  as  we  know  what 
took  place  in  Washington  and  New  York.  But  amid  all  thes^ 
]>rodigi(>us  changes,  as  bewildering  in  their  rapidity  as  they  are 
astounding  by  their  gnuideur,  it  may  well  l>e  doubted  whether 
there  is  anything  more  novel,  anything  fuller  of  interest  and  true 
joy  to  the  genuine  lover  of  his  kind,  than  this  quiet  movement, 
which  embraces  the  outcasts  of  earth,  and  wins  its  noiseless  vic- 
tories within  prison  walls.  This  movement  has,  indeed,  borne 
precious  fruit,  which  has  developed  itself  in  institutions  most  ex- 
cellent and  beneficent — reformatories  for  the  young. intermediate 
pritMins  for  adults,  refuges  and  homes  for  liberated  female  cou- 
victs,  and  aid  societies  for  the  relief  and  encouragement  of  pri- 
soners of  lH)th  sexes,  who  are  dis|x>sed  to  amend  their  lives;  the 
whide  constituting  what  may  be  called  The  Mmleni  Reformatory 
System  of  IMson  Discipline.  This  system  has  found  its  most  i>er- 
fect  development  in  what  is  now  known  throughout  the  civilized 
world  as  the  Irish  plan  of  convict  treatment,  devised  and  earned 
into  4»xccut ion  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  who  therein  gave  effect  to 
principles,  with  important  modifications  of  his  own,  first  distinctly 
announced  by  Captain  Maclionochie.  This  system  was  prompted 
by  and  finds  its  support  in  an  innpiriiig  faith  in  the  ca|Mibility  of 
hunuin  l>eings,  though  stained  with  criiue.  to  l>e  won  back  to  vir- 
tue. Moreover,  the  founders  of  the  Irii«h  system  had  the  further 
faith  that  the  fallen  are  refornmble  through  the  action  of  the  same 
n  otives  of  ho|)e  and  fear  which  control  the  ciuiduct  of  the  un- 
fallen.  Its  gri*at  aim  has  been,  acting  on  that  faith,  firmly  but 
kindly  t<:  apply  those  motives  to  convicts,  dealing  with  them,  not 
as  a  chaotic  mass,  but  as  men  having  idiosyncrasies  like  other  mea, 
anil  to  be  swayed  and  moulded,  like  them,  by  |>ersonal  influence, 
by  iuuividual  cure,  and  by  wise  uflaptations  to  particular  cases, 
though  without  MUTlHcing  important  uud  necessary  general  rules. 
Before  our  tby,  the  friith  of  lich  we  s{>eak  found  little  accept- 
ance among  atate-tmen  and  I  s  jrs,  at  it  is  still  repudiated  by 
oumbers  both  among  tba  of  o     li       and  in  social  lifcw 
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And  no  doubt  it  has  its  limits  and  qnalifioaUons;  for  there  wm 
moral  incurables — ^we  speak  ethically,  not  theologically — just  ■• 
there  are  men  and  women  who  are  placed  by  physical  disease  out* 
side  the  resources  of  the  healing  art  What  the  propoition  of 
incorrigibles  may  be,  we  know  not;  but,  with  the  institutioii  of  a 
prison  discipline  truly  and  thoroughly  reformatory,  we  ara  per 
suaded  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  but  insignificant.* 

The  question  whether  a  reformatory  discipline  can  be  made  also 
self-supporting,  is  one  which  has  its  importance;  but  that  infofft- 
ance  is  by  no  means  paramount.  In  the  first  place,  we  think  tki 
the  salaries  of  prison  officers  should  be  a  charge  npon  the  gorem- 
ment,  not  upon  the  industries;  and  that  a  prison  ought  to  be 
accounted  self-supporting,  which  meets  all  other  necessary  ex- 
penses; of  which,  under  the  discipline  which  we  propose,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  machinery  would  form  a  much  lurfgfst 
proportion  than  it  does  under  that  which  now  prevails.  In  the 
Pennsylvan|{i  state  prisons,  this  is  even  now  the  method  of  oompo- 
tation;  the  government  paying  the  salaries,  and  the  countiei 
making  up  any  deficit  in  the  cost  of  subsistence,  &c.,  aociumg 
in  the  earnings  of  the  convicts.  In  the  second  place,  we  enteitaia 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  under  an  apportionment  of  expenses 
according  to  the  principle  here  suggested,  refoimatory  prisons 
could  readily  be  made  self-sustaining,  and  even  to  yield  a  surplus 
revenue  to  be  applied  in  the  accumulation  of  gratuities  to  convicts 
as  a  reward  for  industrj'  and  good  conduct,  as  in  the  Iri;?h  and 
other  foreign  systems;  said  gratuities  cither  to  be  paid  to  their 
families  during  their  incarceration,  or  to  themselves,  in  instalments, 
after  their  discharge,  on  the  condition  of  forfeiting  whatever  maj 
still  remain  unpaid  by  any  further  offence  committed  by  them. 

But  even  if  the  improved  system  should  fail  to  accomplish 
what  is  here  supposed,  it  would,  nevertheless,  in  thc|enil,  be  l«s 
burdensome  to  society,  if  it  should,  as  we  believe,  show  itself 
really  endowed  with  the  power  of  reforming  the  wicked;  for,  in 
truth,  reformation  is  the  cheapest,  whatever  it  may  cost  A  prison 
system,  however  economical  it  may  be  in  appearance,  will  l»e 
found,  in  practice,  very  expensive,  if  it  does  not  correct  the  ma- 
jority of  the  prisoners;  for  the  reason,  as  Mr.  Livingston  well 
said  in  his  letter  to  Roberts  Vaux,  that  **  discharging  an  unreformed 


*  See  paper  read  before  the  British  Soeial  Science  Auocifttion,  in  1861,  bj  the  Rif^ 
Honorable  Tbomai  OMIagan,  her  Majesty's  Attoroej-Oeneral  for  IreUad. 
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thief  ia  tantamouut  to  authorizing  a  tax  of  an  unlimited  amount 
to  Ik*  raised  on  individuals/' 

We  have  spoken  of  gratuities  to  be  paid  to  eonviets  out  of  their 
prison  eaniings,  as  a  stimulus  to  go<id  l>ehavior.  In  this  regard, 
there  is  a  broad  distinetion  )>etween  Ameriean  and  European  eon- 
vict  prisons.  In  none  of  the  fonner,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
in  airy  8ueh  allowanee  made;  in  few,  if  any,  of  the  latter,  is  it 
withheld.  The  only  wuy  in  which  convicts  in  our  prisons  can 
earn  anything  for  themselves  is  hy  doing  over-work.  But  in  many 
American  prisons,  ovdr-work  is  not  allowed:  in  few  is  it  subjected 
to  legal  regulation;  in  i>risons  where  it  is  allowed,  but  a  moderate 
|)eroentage  usually  have  the  privilege  of  doing  it;  and  in  none  is 
the  permission  to  do  it  made  the  reward  of  good  conduct.  In 
Euroiiean  convict  prisons,  cm  the  other  hand,  gratuities  or  a  per- 
centage of  earnings  are  the  common,  if  not  the  universal,  rule. 
In  Ireland,  they  are  given,  honajide,  as  a  reward,  and  are  designed 
to  stimulate,  first,  io  general  good  conduct;  secondly,  to  industr}*; 
and,  thirdly,  to  fidelity  and  attention  in  lesson-learning.  In  Eng- 
land, the  theory  is  the  same;  but  the  application  of  the  principle, 
if  Miss  Carpenter's  book  '*Our  Convicts'*  is  to  l>e  taken  as  autho- 
rity, not  quite  so  faithful.  When  Howard  visited  the  celebrated 
penitentiary  at  Ghent,  in  1778,  he  found  the  priaoo  **a  well  regu- 
lated manufactory,**  and  says  that  '*tho  prisoners  were  allowed 
one-fifth  of  their  earnings  for  themselves."  Buxton  visited  the 
same  institution  in  1817,  at  which  time  it  was  as  busy  a  hive  of 
industr}'  as  he  had  ever  seen,  the  prisoners  receiving  the  whole  of 
their  earnings — which  he  justly  characterizes  as  a  "bad  arrange- 
ment.** In  1823,  according  to  the  report  of  the  London  soiiety 
for  the  improvement  of  priscui  discipline,  one-third  of  their  earn- 
ings was  then  allowed  to  the  priscmers;  and  this,  we  believe,  is 
about  the  proportion  of  to-ilay.  It  was  made  a  special  object 
there  to  impart  to  all  comers  the  knowledge  of  a  trade,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  not  more  than  five  {K^r  cent  ever  returned  a 
second  time.  Many  instances  are  on  record,  in  which  convicts,  on 
leaving  prison,  have  set  up  the  business  which  they  learned  during 
their  imprisonment,  have  ac(piired  the  means  of  doing  so  by  the 
capital  they  saved  at  the  same  time,  and  have  prospered  by  those 
habits  of  industry',  which  they  formed  while  undergoing  tho 
hard  discipline  of  |>enal  servitude.  In  France,  also,  a  cow»idera- 
ble  part  of  the  convict's  prison  earnings  goes  to  himself;  in  Do 
Tocqueville'a  time,  it  was  two-thirds,  which  ho  rightly  regarded 
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as  out  of  all  proportion  to  reason  and  fitiiessj  but,  at  the  mpi^ 
time,  he  remark^^  that  ''the  expenses,  by  meani?  of  which  the 
xricked  arc  reformed,  arc  investmf*ute,  of  whkh  society  reaps  |be 
fruits  at  a  hiter  period;  ■*  and  addn  that,  if  th*^  sraftjiiieB  atlonxl 
to  pri.^oocrs  do  but  have  a  teiuloncy  to  improve  thrm,  bowet^ 
cousl durable  they  mfght  he,  he  would  be  far  from  cetisttriiig  tim 
allawaiice.  Wc  may  add^  in  this  connection,  that  riH>»l  df  tW 
witnesftes  before  the  commission  of  18tj6,  who  wei^  interrogated 
upon  ihiii  p(jint,  expressed  their  preference  for  a  perceutago  of 
earnings  over  a  periiii«j*ion  to  ilo  over- work. 

SECTION  THIRTEENTH 

PAEDONa* 

On  the  subject  of  pardons,  the  undersigned  inquired  diligent Ir 
in  reference  to  the  foUnwing  points;  The  proportion  of  eonvietar 
under  different  terms  of  imprisonment i  pardoned  during  ii  term  of 
ten  years;  how  extensively  the  hope  of  pardon  b  entertained  hr 
the  inmates  of  state  prisons;  the  effect  of  thii^  hope  on  prbonei^ 
particularly  as  regards  their  reformiition;  whether  the  {Mtrdonilig 
power  has  been  heretofore,  or  is  now^  too  freely  e^crcissed;  wbetW 
any  Uniitatiou  should  he  placed  on  the  pardoning  power;  whctlw 
a  board  of  pardon^  to  dd  the  Executive  in  examining  appltcaliov 
fur  i  li^nrncv,  would  be  ernod  nolicvi  and  whether  it  would  t* 
expedient  to  enact  that  a  fresh  crime,  after  pardon,  should  work 
a  forfeiture  thereof,  and  remand  the  prisoner  back  to  his  original 
punishment  unabridged. 

We  were  not  as  successful  in  obtaining  information  on  these 
points  as  we  could  have  wished  to  be.  Indeed,  there  is,  in  mo^t 
American  prisons,  too  little  system  in  keeping  criminal  statistk^, 
and  the  prison  registers  are  restricted  to  too  narrow  a  range  of 
topics.  There  are  various  points,  not  included  in  the  records,  on 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  information;  and  as  it  respecta 
the  points  actually  embraced  in  the  registers,  too  little  care,  tt 
least  in  some  prisons,  is  used  to  have  the  registers  kept  with  regiF 
larity  and  exactness. 

As  regards  the  first  point  named  above — **the  proportion  of 
convicts,  under  different  terms  of  imprisonment,  pardoned  daring: 
a  term  of  ten  years,'^ — wc  are  able  to  give  the  statistics  of  only 
four  prisons,  those,  to  wit,  of  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and 
the  eastern  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  statistics  of  the  Charlestown  prison,  Massachaaetts,  cover 
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the  x^hole  perioil  of  its  bUtory,  from  October  8d,  1828,  to  Octo- 
Ist.  1866.    Tbey  are  as  follows: 

Wbole  number  of  commitments 5,207 

Different  persons  committed 4,607 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence . .«      3,754 

Pardoned 659 

Died 178 

Committed  suicide 5 

Discharged  by  order  of  the  courts 86 

Sent  to  insane  hospital 34 

>Iscaped 23 

Convicted  for  the  second  time 475 

do          third  time 97 

do          fourth  time 23 

do          fifth  time 4 

do         sixth  time * 1 

Now  in  prison 518 

Sentenced  less  than  two  years 1,182 

Served  their  time  out 1,116 

Pardoned 20 

Died a5 

Sentenced  from  two  to  three  years 1,258 

Served  their  time  out 1,078 

Pardoned 86 

Died 26 

Sentenced  from  three  to  five  years 1.394 

Served  their  time  out 1,034 

Pardoned 160 

Died 36 

Sentenced  from  five  to  ten  years 919 

Served  their  time  out 481 

Pardoned 216 

Died 40 

Sentenced  to  ten  years  and  upwards '274 

Served  their  time  out 45 

Pardoned 83 

Died 31 
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SciiUvnced  for  life  ^,^ * -   .-.--*•--.  *  ^. 

Paiduued ,.,, .-,  36 

Died--....--,---. --*— -  29 

Escaped  ., - 2 

Discharged  by  order  of  tlio  courts.  ^ ,.  12 

Sent  to  iusune  hospital --_^-  5 

Now  in  prison  for  life _.,^ 41 

Whole  number  received  kst  year -.^         247 

Average  sentence  received  last 

year* ...--*, -.^ 5  years,  3  mantlis,  5  days.* 

Agtrregate  amoimt  of  sentences,    18,911  years,  4  oumths. 
Average  sentence  of  all  received,  3  yeai*^,  9  montliB^  5  dajis. 

The  longest  time  served  by  any 

one  now   in   prison,   on    one 

sentence  , ^ —  18  ^'ears^  8  months* 

The  next  longest  - -.--,  14  years. 

The  statistics  of  pardon  for  ten  years  in  Ohio  arc  its  followi: 
Whole  number  of  prisoners  during  last  ten 

years -.-.-.- ..*  2,84J 

Whole  number  of  pardons  during  last  10  yr.*.  Mi 

Whi>le  number  of  prisoners  sentenced  for  Hfo 

during  last  10  years 59 

Whole  number  of  prisoners  sentenced  for  life, 

pardoned  last  10  years Jl 

Average  imprisonment  of  life-men  pardoned 

last  10  years 6  yrs.  7  mo«.  5d}-s. 

Whole  number  sentenced  five  years  and  less 

than  10  during  last  10  years 513 

Whole  number  sentenced  five  years  and  less 

than  10,  pardoned 109 

Average  imprisonment  of  the  pardoned 2  yrs,  8  mos.  5  dj«. 

Whole  number  sentenced   10  years  and  less 

than  15  years 81 

Whole  number  sentenced    10  years  and  less 

than  15  years,  pardoned 23 

Average  imprisonment  of  this  class 4    years    26    days. 

Whole  number  sentenced  for  15  years  and  less 

than  20  years 16 

*  Not  incloding  lift  fentenoes. 
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Whole  number  sentenced  for  }5  years  and  leas 

t  han  20  years,  who  were  pardoned 3 

Avemge  imprisonment  of  the  pardoned 5  yrs.  4  nios.  8  dys. 

Whole  number  sentenced  for  20  years  and 

over 7 

Whole  number  sentenced  for  20  years  and 

over,   pardoned 1 

He  wa.^  in  prison 5  yrs.  8  mos.  10  dys. 

Thi*  f(»llowing  are  the  pardon  statistics  of  Wisconsin  for  ten 
yearn  : 
WhoU*  number  of  prisoners  confined  during 

hiht  10  years 919 

Whole  number  of  prisoners  pardoned  during 

last  10  years 187 

Whole  number  of  life-men  in  prison  during 

last  10  years 36 

Whole  numl>er  of  life-men  pardoned  during 

last  10  years,  (6  convicted  before  '56).   ..  12 

Average  imprisonment  of  life-men  i>ardoned  6  years. 

Whole  number  sentenced  for  five  j-ears  and 

less  than  10 49 

Whole  number  sentenced  for  five  years  and 

less  than  10,  pardoned 25 

Average  imprisonment  of  this  class 3  years. 

Whole  numt>er  sentenced  for  10  years  and  less 

thanlf) 17 

Whole  numl>er  sentenced  for  10  years  and  less 

than  15,  pardoned 10 

Average  imprisonment  of  this  class 3   years]  5  months. 

Whole  number  sentenced  for  15  years  and  loss 

than  20 2 

Whole  num)>er  sentenced  for  15  years  and  less 

than  20,  |uurdoned 1 

Average  imprisonment  of  this  class 3   years   8   months 

None  sentenced  for  over  20  years. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  eastern  penitentiary,  not  exclu- 
sively, however,  relating  to  pardons,  like  those  of  the  Charlestown 
prison,  cover  the  entire  period  of  its  history  from  October  1, 1828, 
to  January  1,  1865.  We  give  the  entire  table,  as  its  information, 
as  well  that  not  relating  as  that  relating  to  pardons,  will  be  found 
both  tnieresting  and  valuable : 
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Whole  number  received ,.  5, Mi 

Dis^hsirgcd  by  exiiiration  of  sentence. --^ *  3,715  or  73  per  oL 

Pardoned.. - - 671  or  ISJ  jier  ceDL 

Average  time  served  or  pardoned, ,.  ,.,^ 1  yr,  10  luas*  5  tlvi. 

Pardoned  and  subsequently  re-couvieted fi  lior  ceoL 

Died , - 279  or  54  per  crjii. 

Average  time  served  .-_ • 2  years  4  dav* 

Committed   suicide.-    , *-*,* —  U 

Escaped  and  removed  in  various  ivays-..,-*  $t 

Second  comers .^.- -  41S  or  8^  pereeii 

Sentenced  less  than  two  yeai*s ,-,    1,878  or  37  per  d. 

Served  their  timeout.. ,. ,,.*    1^008  or  SSperd- 

Pardoned ...---^^,.^,  ..,- -_.   146  or  7   pi^r  cent 

Average  time  served —  .*.. 7    motitha    9  daj^ 

Died- .--,,.,.., -.*_.,, ,,,,   27  or   1|  |K'r  r4*iit 

Average  time  served. ...,  .^^ , . 8  montba  ^9  tUr*. 

Now  in  prison.- ..,. « 80or244  jiur  oc»t 

Sentenced  from  two  to  three  yeaiis 1,307  or  2(>  per  et 

Served  their  time  out — * 1,003  or  76perot 

Pardoned ,,... 169  or  13  jier  cent 

Average  time  served _ _.  1  year  19  dAyt, 

Died--,... . ._. ,_. 58  or  ^.J  i>er  r^st 

Average  time  served 1  yr.  2  m.w    7^1*. 

Now  in  prison 65  or  20  percent 

Sentenced  from  three  to  five  years u 1,240  or  24^  per  ct 

Served  their  time  out 861  or  69  per  ceot 

Pardoned 173%pr  14  percent 

Average  time  served lyr.S  mos-  26dyi. 

Died 102  or  8|  percent 

Average  time  served l\r.  8  mos.  22dy«. 

Now  in  prison 77  or  23|  per  cent 

Sentenced  from  five  to  ten  years 491  or  9|  per  cent 

Served  their  time  out 213  or  43  per  cent 

Pardoned 133  or  27  per  cent 

Average  time  served 3  yeirt 

Died 69  or  14  percent 

Average  time  served 2  yrs.  8  mos.  1  diy. 

Now  in  prison 66  or  13  4  per  cent 

Sentenced  to  ten  years  and  upwards 147  or  3  per  cent 

Served  their  time  out 30  or  20  per  cent 

Pardoned 50  or  34  per  cent 
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Areragc  time  flenred 5  3T8.5mo6.  ISdys. 

Died 23  or  15  per  cent 

A verajre  time  served 4  yrs.  10  nioi.  4  dy«. 

Now  ill  prinon 37  orllj  per  cent. 

Avonige  time  served 4  yrs.  1  mos.  7  dyi, 

Sentenced  for  life None. 

Pardoned None. 

Average  time  served None. 

Diet! None. 

A verngo  time  served None. 

Now  in  prison None. 

Averago  time  served None. 

Sentenced  to  five  years  and  upwards 638  or  12}  percent 

Served  their  time  out 243  or  38  per  cent 

Avenigo  time  served 6  yrs.  5  mos.  10  dys. 

Pardoned 183  or  29  per  cent 

Average  time  served 4  yrs.  5  mos.  28  dys. 

Died 92  or  14J  percent 

Average  time  served 1 3  yrs.  2  moe.  12  dys. 

Now  in  prison  for  five  years  and  upwards 103  or  31}  per  cent 

Average  time  served 3  yrs.  8  mos.  15  dys. 

Servcil  ton  years  and  upwards  of  all  received  30  or  (  of  1  per  ct. 

Whole  numlier  now  in  prison .       325 

Average  time  served 3  yrs.  2  mos.  5  dys. 

The  longest  time  served  on  one  sentence 17  years  3  months. 

Received  lust  year 150 

Average  sentence 2  yrs.  5  mos.  15  dys. 

Aggregate  amount  of  sentences 13,690  years. 

Average  sentence 2  yrs.  8  mos,  13  dys* 
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Tha  foregoing  statistics  yield  some  curious  maults,  which  are  H 
purl  exhibited  in  the  fullowiiig  hihle.  There  ate  it o  life  svmtetmx^ 
ill  Peausylvauiii. 
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^  III  Massacluisettjs  the  life  men  huvc  formed  one  twetil  j*Mh  cif 
all  tht*  commtttuls,  and  3^et  these  have  coiieititutcil  a  fuH  ^vetitll 
of  the  purdoned.  In  Ohio,  the  dispropuition  is  not  m  gi^ali  wd 
jet  It  i^  very  coLsidernble  ;  tho  men  senteiict'tl  for  life  eoiiH^titotJiif 
one-forty-eighth  of  the  imprisoned,  and  one-twenty-fifth  of  the 
pardoned.  In  Wisconsin,  the  life  men  are  one-twenty-ninth  of  tlie 
prison  population,  and  one-fifteenth  of  the  pardoned.  Thus,  the 
convicts  for  life  would  seem  to  form,,  in  some  respects,  a  privil^re^ 
class,  and  the  chances  are  that  they  will  have  a  shorter,  imprisoft- 
ment  than  men  sentenced  for  twenty  or  even  fifteen  year&  The 
pardoning  power  much  more  frequently  chooses  these  men,  ill 
proportion  to  their  number,  as  the  objects  of  itj  clemency,  than  it 
does  the  general  mass  of  prisoners  ;  and  it  would  heuce  seem  to 
be  the  interest  of  the  criminal  to  have  meted  out  to  him  the 
heaviest  punishment  which  the  law  accords  to  his  offence. 

The  gross  average  of  pardons  on  al  I  convicts  confined  in  Ameri- 
can prisons  will  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent;  the  avenge 
on  convicts  sentenced  for  five  years  and  less  than  ten,  will  be  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent.;  the  average  on  convicts  senteiioed 
for  limited  periods  of  ten  or  more  than  ten  years,  will  be  fron 
twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent.;  while  that  on  convicts  sentenced 
for  life  reaches  the  enormous  proportion  or  forty  to  fifty  per  oettL 
The  eminent  French  commissioners,   De  Beaumont  and  Di 
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Toquevillc,  who  visited  this  oouotry  some  thirty  years  ago,  to 
examine  the  penitentiary  system  of  the  United  States,  have  tiius 
philfisophized  on  the  causes  of  this  free,  not  to  say  extravagant, 
use  of  the  pardoning  power  by  American  executives:  **  Without 
examining  the  question  whether  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
society  that  some  authority  should  have  the  right  to  suspend  pun- 
ishment, it  may  be  said  that  the  less  this  authority  is  elevated 
alK>ve  the  rest  of  society  and  the  less  independent  it  is,  the  greater 
will  be  the  abuse  of  pardoning.  In  the  United  States,  the  gover- 
nor of  each  state,  alone,  has,  generally,  the  dangerousF{)rivilege  of 
pardoning.  *  *  *  In  spite  of  the  extent  of  his  prerogative 
in  special  matters  [that  of  an  unrestricted  right  of  pardon,  for 
example],  the  govenior  of  a  state  occupies  a  social  position  by  no 
means  elevated.  Every  one  may  approach  him  at  any  time  ;  may 
press  upon  him  anywhere  and  at  any  moment  Thus  given  up, 
without  an  intermediate  person,  to  urgent  solicitations,  can  ho 
always  refuse  ?  lie  feels  himself  the  slave  of  public  caprice  ;  he 
depends  upon  the  chances  of  a  re-election  ;  and  he  is  obliged  to 
treat  his  partizniis  with  extreme  care.  Would  he  dissatisfy  his 
]>olitical  friends  by  refusing  a  slight  favor?  Moreover,  being 
invested  with  but  little  power,  he  loves  to  make  as  much  use  of 
it  as  possible." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  accessibility  of  American  execur 
ttves — all  citizens,  even  the  humblest,  feeling  at  liberty  to  ap- 
proach them  and  deromid  an  audience — is  a  great,  probably  the 
greatest,  occasion  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  pardtnis  dis- 
peosed  by  them.  We  have  heard  Dr.  Francis  Lieber  mention 
that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  ho  happened  to  be  the  guest  of 
the  bite  Gov.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  on  emerghig  from  the  break> 
fmsl  table  one  morning,  they  encountered  not  less  than  a  dozen 
women  in  the  hall;  whereupon  the  governor  remarked,  that  those 
women  were  probably  all  in  pursuit  of  pardons  for  rascally  hus- 
bands, who  would,  in  all  likelihood,  lient  them  as  soon  as  liberated. 

After  the  statements  made  above,  showing  the  enormous  per- 
centage of  pardons  actually  granted,  it  will  excite  nobody's  won- 
der to  be  told  that,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of»the 
wardens  of  state  priscms,  the  ho}>e  of  pardon  is  well  nigh  univer- 
mI  among  convicts.  This  occupies  their  thoughts  by  day,  and 
flik  their  dreams  at  night;  and  to  the  attainment  of  it  their  best 
energies  are  given,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  money  they 
MTU  by  orer-work,  or  can  otherwise  command;  for  the  race  of 
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pardon  Tiralccrs — men  who  make  a  rugiilar  bu^rinoss  of  prckeorti 
pardons  for  coiivicts^long  since  noticed  and  dt^iiounced  hy  Mai- 
thcw  Carey,  m  not  yet  extinct.  What  tbis  eminent  philaoibropbt 
says  ill  hfs  Thoughts  on  Penitentiurie^  anJ  Pri^oti  I>bcipHne,  ii»  ai 
true  now  as  it  was  then,  that  the  grutit  of  pur(J<m  docs  not  m 
much  depend  on  the  degree  of  guilt,  as  ou  the  pecuniaiy  mp'Qiit 
of  the  convict  to  hire  this  corps.  A  person  convicted  of  niankr 
in  the  second  degree,  attended  with  the  most  a^gmVflttllg  oirtom* 
stances,  who  has  powerful  friends,  or  is  plentifully  snpplltd  with 
money,  has  tenfold  more  chance  of  a  pardon,  than  a  pour  wrrlch 
found  guilty  of  petit  larceny. 

The  wardens  are  also  nearly*,  though  not  quite,  tmatiiiaoai  SA 
the  eonriction,  that  the  liope  of  pardon,  so  generally  cutertoioed 
hy  convicts,  has  a  bad  effect  upon  them  in  many  wayt«L  It  un- 
settles their  miads,  makes  them  uueams  indisposes  them  to  Isbor, 
and  impedes  their  effort**  at  reformation  by  directing  their  thaogtoi 
and  energies  to  another  and  inferior  end.  The  wardctm  who  di^ 
sent  from  this  view  are  either  iu  charge  of  prisons  whi^b  mv  veir 
^mail,  as  Mr.  RicCf  of  Maine,  or  of  prisons  in  which  the  concttr* 
renex'  of  the  head  is  made  an  essential  condition  to  the  attaintntiit 
af  a  pa]*don>  This  is  the  case  iit  the  Wisconsin  prisotit  wlioil 
ehief  officer,  Mr.  Cordier,  savK  :  '*  Knowing  I  bat  no  pardr»n  <"^u  be 
obtained  without  the  commissioner's  certificate  of  good  conduct, 
the  convicts  are  careful  not  to  render  themselves  liable  to  my 
complaint.  The  hope  of  pardon  stimulates  them  to  please  their 
officers  by  obedience,  diligence,  and  general  good  beharior." 
This,  in  effect,  lodges,  at  least  to  a  degree,  the  ultimate  power  of 
pardon  in  the  head  of  the  prison,  and  puts  the  fate  of  the  eoo- 
vict  measurably  into  his  own  hands.  So  far,  it  assimilates  itseUI 
though  under  conditions  which  greatly  mar  its  completeneas  and 
impair  its  efficiency,  to  the  Irish  system  of  prison  discipline,  lurf 
to  that  which  we  have  recommended  in  our  section  on  •*  Senteoosi;^ 
the  essence  of  which  consists  in  the  substitution  of  refomuitioil 
sentences  in  place  of  those  which  limit  the  imprisonmeiit  toaixe<l 
period  of  time. 

Il  is  further  the  general  opinion  of  the  superintendents  of  tbi 
prisons  that  the  power  of  dispensing  pardons  has  been,  iu  fomer 
years,  too  freely  exercised  ;  and  while  some  say  that,  at  presesl, 
it  is  less,  quite  as  many  affirm  that  it  is  more  freely  used  thM 
formerly;  while  others,  still,  represent  the  proporticNi)  of  (hi 
pardoned  now  to  be  about  the  same  that  it  has  ever  been.    Tbi 
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following  ststement  of  Mr.  Cordier  giyes  the  tnnual  pardons  in 
Wisconain  for  ten  years,  showing  a  moderate  diminution  during 
the  last  four : 

**There  hare  been  187  convicts  pardoned  within  the  last  ten 
years,  as  follows : 

By  Gov.  Parkford,  in  1856 12 

do  do  1857 9 

By  Gov.  Bandall,  in  1858 16 

do     do    1859 31 

do     do    1860 27 

do     do    1861 31 

By  Gov.  Salmons,  in  1862 10 

do     do    1863 20 

By  Gov.  Lewis,  in  1864 11 

do     do     1865 20 

'*It  will  be  seen  that  our  Governors  are  generally  more  careful 
in  granting  pardons  during  their  first  year  of  office  than  subsequent, 
and  I  think  the  increase  is  due  to  political  considerations." 

Again,  the  wardens  of  our  state  prisons,  with  almost  entire 
nnanimity,  concur  in  the  judgment  that  some  limitations  should  be 
placed  on  the  prerogative  of  pardon;  and  a  goodly  numl>er  express 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  a  board  of  pardon  to  aid  the 
executive  by  examining  and  giving  judgment  on  applications  for 
his  clemency. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  mote  judicious  of  these  officers  favor  the 
enactment  of  a  law  to  the  effect  that  a  new  crime,  after  a  pardon, 
should  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  pardon,  and  remand  the  prisoner 
back  to  his  original  punishment,  to  which  of  course  the  new  pun- 
ishment should  be  superadded. 

A  few  opinions  of  prison  officers  in  reference  to  the  foregoing 
points  are  hero  appended:  Mr.  Kice,  of  Maine,  says:  '*  I  think  the 
pardoning  |>ower  should  never  be  used  except  with  the  approval 
of  the  warden."  He  would  have  the  power  limited  by  this  restric- 
tion, imposed  by  law.  Mr.  Seaton,  of  Michigan,  remarks:  "I 
think  an  application  for  purdcm  should  be  noticed  in  some  pa}>er 
published  in  or  near  the  place  where  the  offence  may  have  Ik^cu 
committed,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  so  that  the  govenior  may 
be  placed  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  should  those  who  would 
l»e  most  likely  to  know  feel  disiK>sed  to  commuuicate  them  to 
him.'*     Mr    Haynes,  of  Massachusetts,  observes:   **  We  have  a 
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board  of  pardon*  to  aid  the  Executive  by  esEaminatioii  cf  applicfr^ 
tions  for  hia  cleraeuey.  It  would  be  expedient  to  eoact  a  lnw  clut 
a  new  crinie,  after  a  piirtlon^  should  work  a  revocation  of  ih©  par^ 
don,  aud  that  the  priaoiier  should  be  remanded  to  his  foiiner  pun* 
ishttieiif  Mr.  Ccjrdicr,  of  Wisconsin,  sayi*:  **  A  board  of  pardon 
to  aid  the  Executive  by  cxamiEiiiig  applications  fur  hie  elemetic^' 
would  be  advisable,  and  I  should  prefer  the  judges  ofthf^  highif^ 
court  of  each  state  its  such  a  board.  A  law  working  the  forfeit  an 
of  a  i:)ardon  for  a  new  oSencc,jiud  remanding  the  offender  to  setv^ 
out  hia  original  sentence^  would  be  not  only  expedient  but  abn 
just/' 

We  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  introduction  to  this  report, 
that  in  reply  to  a  number  of  printed  interrogatories  sent,  in  1865, 
by  a  special  committee  to  all  the  ex*governors  of  tho  loyat  »tate«> 
then  living,  letters  had  been  received  from  fifteen  of  thoao  offioeiSi 
whose  names  are  there  given  (p.  19),  and  that  those  lettwi  kd 
been  placed  in  our  lumds,  to  muke  ^uch  use  of  them  Ai  we  ml^i 
deem  proper.  As  they  contain  the  matured  opiniona  of  gentlejiien 
of  large  experience  and  high  ability  on  topics  of  grave  iinporUnt-e 
connected  with  the  general  subject  of  pardon,  we  have  judged  it, 
on  the  whole^  fairest  to  the  authors  and  best  for  the  public  to  print 
them  in  full,  and  they  will  accordingly  be  found  ^o  printed  in  the 
appendix. 

What  will  most  strike  the  reader,  in  the  foregoing  detail  of  fiict 
and  opinion,  will  no  doubt  be  the  extraordinary  percentage  of 
pardons  dispensed  by  executive  clemency.  Pardon,  which  U 
either  a  total  or  partial  remission  of  the  penalty  incurred  by 
transgression,  is  an  act  which  vacates  and  nullifies  legal  justice, 
although,  since  all  human  laws  are  imperfect,  it  may,  in  doing  00, 
give  effect  to  essential  justice.  A  power  of  pardon  has  existed  in 
all  states.  It  is  a  wise  and  necessary  power.  Injustice  is  soiiie> 
times  inflicted  through  the  forms  of  law;  and  to  correct  wrongs  w 
done,  the  interposition  of  the  pardoning  power  is  sometiines  ^^ 
quired.  Beyond  this,  its  exercise  is  perilous.  When  it  assumes 
the  province  of  review,  and  sits  in  judgment  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  courts,  it  becomes  a  usurpation,  and,  by  invading  the  pro- 
vince of  the  judiciary,  tends  to  bring  its  power  into  popular  con- 
tempt. 

We  object  to  the  frequent  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  on 
several  grounds. 


*  Meaning,  we  preBume^  the  GoTernor'i  OouoeU* 


-^ari'fMB 
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1.  It  nallifies  the  certainty  of  punUhment  Thin  quality  of  cer* 
taiiity  is  the  mottt  potent  element  in  the  whole  punitory  system. 
This  was  the  favorite  maxim  of  Beccaria.  Sir  Samuel  Kouiily, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  British  lawyers  and  reformers,  laid 
down  the  doctrine  that,  if  punishment  could  bo  reduced  to  abso- 
lute certainty,  a  very  slight  penalty  would  prevent  every  crime 
that  is  the  result  of  premeditation.  What  grave  offence  was  ever 
deliberately  committed,  except  under  the  expectation,  in  the  mind 
of  the  perpetrator,  that  he  would  esca|>e  the  grasp  of  justice  ? 
The  felon  does  not  weigh  the  gain  of  his  misdeed  with  the  penalty 
annexed  to  it,  and  strike  the  balance;  but  in  his  mind,  the  gain 
and  the  belief  that  he  will  sc»niiehow  elude  the  penalty,  are  joined 
together.  Would  any  man  pass  a  five  dollar  counterfeit  note  if 
he  were  sure  that  five  years'  imprisonment  would  be  the  conse* 
quence?  Would  the  boldest  robber  rifle  the  mail  if  he  knew  that 
death  would  be  the  certain  doom  entailed  by  that  act? 

But  what  is  the  effect  of  granting  frequent  pardons?  Is  not  its 
direct  tendency  to  diminish  the  certainty  of  punishment  and  multi- 
ply the  chances  of  escape?  The  practice,  therefore,  holds  out  a 
positive  encouragement  to  transgressors,  and  contravenes  that 
vital  rec|uisite  of  eveiy  criminal  code,  on  which  Beccaria,  Komily, 
and  all  succeeding  writers  have  so  strenuously  insisted.  So 
strongly  did  the  late  Sir  James  Mcintosh  feel  on  this  subject, 
that,  in  a  debate  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  1819,  he 
declared  that  one  pardon  contributed  more  to  excite  the  ho|)e  of 
escape  than  twenty  executions  to  produce  the  fear  of  punishment, 
and  expressed  concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  a  magistrate,  whom 
he  pronounced  |)eculiarly  competent  to  judge,  that  pardons  con- 
tribute to  the  increase  of  crime. 

2.  It  increases  the  hope  of  pardon,  already  too  strong  in  the 
eriminaly  disposed.  But  this  follows  as  a  necessary  corollary 
from  the  argument  under  the  last  head,  and  we  therefore  need  not 
enlarge  on  the  subject 

3.  It  impedes  the  reformation  of  criminals,  which  we  have  seen 
to  bo  a  leading  object  of  all  wise  human  punishments.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  warden  of  the  Western  penitentiary.  Pa.,  in  his  report  fur 
1865,  has  the  following  remarks:  '*  Nothing  so  much  hinders  the 
proiier  maiuigement  and  reformation  of  the  prisoner,  as  his  restle^ 
anxiety  to  obtain  a  pardon.  Almost  every  man  enters  the  prison 
with  the  hope  of  |)ardon,  and  that  hope  is  based  principally 
upon  the  fact  that  so  many  of  his  fellow  prisoners  have    been 
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i^leased."      The   frequent   exercise   <Rf  the   pflrdoniiig:  ponmr 

is  undoubtedly  an  anchor  of  hope  to  the ; 

and  there  is  very  little  likelihood  of  penitenoe  or : 

long  as  there  is  hope  of  escaping  pnniahment    UntO  the  eonviel 

has  given  up  the  expectation  of  pardon,  and  made  op  kla  mumd  to 

submit  cheerfully  and  patiently  to  the  award  of  justtoe  as  ne- 

dered  in  the  sentence  of  the  court,  he  will  pot  forth  ] 

sustained   and  persevering  effort  in  the  direotioii  of 

reformation. 

We  will  only  add  that  should  the  principle  of  refonnatioB  Mfr 
tences,  or  even  task  sentences,  agreeably  to  Capt  Macho&ochw'a 
plan,  be  practically  adopted,  all  difficulty  on  the  matter  of  par- 
dons and  all  peril  thence  arising,  will  be  done  away  with,  as  the 
prisoner's  fate  will  then  be  put  in  his  own  power ;  that  ia,  withia 
certain  limits,  for  under  that  and  every  c^iier  eflfoctiTO  aysteai, 
there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  minimum  of  punishment. 

SECTION  FOURTEENTH. 
Cboosal  Statistics. 

In  the  preceeding  section,  we  have  spoken  of  the  defective  tad 
imperfect  manner  in  which  the  statistics  of  American  prisons  are, 
for  the  most  part,  kept.  In  an  able  paper  on  Panishment  and 
Reformation,  by  Thomas  Chambers,  Q.  C,  Common  Sergeant  of 
London,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  British  Social  Science 
Association  for  1862,  there  arc  some  paragraphs  of  much  interest 
on  the  utility  and  value  of  statistics,  from  which  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  draw,  to  some  extent,  in  the  remarks  which  we  propose 
to  ofler  on  this  subject. 

The  whole  science  of  statistics,  so  far  es{>ecially  as  it  relates  to 
crime  and  criminal  justice,  is  too  little  appreciated  and,  therefore, 
too  much  neglected  in  the  United  States.  The  laws  of  social 
phenomena  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  accumulation  and  analy- 
sis of  statistical  facts.  Returns  of  such  facts,  carefully  gathered 
from  a  wide  field  of  observation  and  skilfully  digested,  arc  indis- 
pensable to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  real  effect  of  any  law  or 
system  which  we  may  have  put  in  operation.  What  wo  want  to  know 
is  the  facts  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  relating  to  so  complex 
a  subject  as  that  of  crime  and  criminal  administration  implies  a 
ni:i8s  of  figures,  collected  from  all  quarters,  and  arranged  and 
tabulated  with  reference  to  some  definite  object  The  local  ind 
the  special  are  to  little  purpose  here  ;  it  is  the  general  only  thil 
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haa  Taliie ;  that  is,  returns  so  numerous,  so  manifold,  and  drairn 
frf>m  so  wide  a  iicld  and  amid  such  diversified  circumstances,  as  to 
give  a  significance  to  the  results.  It  is  such  returns  alone  that 
will  yield  inferences  of  practical  value.  We  waut  to  get  an 
average ;  and  in  order  to  this,  we  must  have  scope  enough  and 
variety  enorgb,  both  in  the  range  and  character  of  the  returns,  to 
be  enabled  to  eliminate  whatever  is  local  and  accidental.  Only  on 
this  condition  can  our  conclusion  upon  what  constitutes  the  essence 
of  the  matter  be  sound  and  safe.  Only  on  this  condition  shall  we 
be  able  to  feel  that  our  inferences  rest,  not  upon  mere  incidents 
of  the  phenomena,  which  may  be  partial,  casual  and  immaterial, 
but  on  the  phenomena  themselves,  apart  from  variations  which  are 
only  temporary  or  adventitious. 

We  wish  to  know,  for  example,  whether  the  stem  severity  of 
the  old  system  of  prison  discipline,  or  the  benign  pressure  of  the 
new,  is  the  more  successful  in  repressing  crime.  How  are  we  to 
decide  this  question?  OI>viousl3%  our  conclusion  will  have  little 
force,  unless  our  facts  shall  have  been  collected  fn>m  a  wide  ter* 
ritory,  and  under  the  greatest  diversity  of  conditions  and  inci- 
dents: so  that  ever}'  phase  and  relation  of  the  phenomena  shall 
ha%*e  been  included  in  our  returns,  and  all  that  is  special  and  ex- 
ceptional shall  have  l>een  corrected,  and  a  result  reached  not  neu- 
tralized or  vitiated  by  any  circumstances  which  have  not  been 
noted,  and  due  allowance  made  for  them  in  the  analysis.  But  the 
materials  for  a  generalization,  having  the  breadth  and  reliability 
here  supposed,  are  criminal  statistics.  A  reformatory  prison  in 
one  place  may  signally  succeed,  and  in  another  as  signally  fail; 
yet  the  success  of  the  one  and  the  failure  of  the  other  may  have 
little  if  any  %'alue  as  an  argument;  both  the  triumph  and  the  de- 
feat nmy  have  been  the  result  of  accidental  causes — as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  competency  or  incomi>etency  of  the  head— and  they  will, 
therefore,  afford  no  ground  for  any  general  conclusion.  Rut  if 
the  experiment  of  the  new  and  mild  discipline  has  been  tried  in  a 
score  of  different  places  and  under  conditions  widely  variant,  and 
yet  has  always  succeeded  in  securing  a  larger  proportion  of  reform- 
ations tlian  the  old  and  rigid  system,  except  in  a  few  cases  where 
the  failure  can  be  clearly  traced  to  adventitious  causes,  such  an 
induction  will  afford  a  solid  bahis  for  our  inferences,  and  we  »liall 
foel  that  we  stand  upon  the  rock  in  allirming  the  proi>Oiation,  timt 
kindoeaa  is  more  effective  than  severity  in  reforming  prisoners 
and  leading  them  back  to  virtue. 
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In  proportion,  therefore,  as  our  facts  are  gatbereJ  from 
districts  and  confined  to  brief  pLMiods  of  timej  ourg^riemllEatioai 
will  be  unsafe  aa  a  basis  of  argument ;  for  we  can  never  be  aim 
that  the  mere  accidents  of  the  expctimeiit  miiy  not  have  dcltr- 
Diined  the  character  of  the  tcsuUp  A  practice,  fouaded  uo  coO' 
chisioDs  arrived  at  iu  this  way^  though  scientific  in  fonu,  would  be 
empiricnl  in  fact ;  dognmtism  would  be  mistaken  for  inductioiL 
Kor  can  we  correct  this  false  reasoning  otherwise  than  by  ^clunl.^ 
which,  if  not  universal,  are  at  least  general;  that  is,  broadlj  cmjo^ 
prehensive  both  of  space  and  time.  As  we  know  crime  to  he 
occasioually  local  and  epidemic;  bo,  under  a  cciiiiin  conjunctm 
of  circimistances,  may  reformation  be  ;  for  what  ols^i  than  thli  iwf 
those  mighty  revivals  of  religion,  which  have  marked  the  liistorjr 
of  the  chui^ch  in  all  ages  ?  Kesults  may  be  secured  in  one  plaw 
and  by  one  agency,  which  we  Jtmy  iu  vaiu  sei*k  to  pa  ml  let  ii 
another  place  and  by  a  different  agency*  If,  therefore,  wo  would 
test  the  general  or  average  results  of  a  reformatory  pmoQ  dmp- 
line,  we  must  collect  our  facts  from  all  quarters,  even  from  diitwit 
states  and  nations ;  returns  from  one  or  two  locaUties  will  be 
without  value  ;  nay,  they  may  prove  deceptive  and  mtsteilitlig* 
If  we  would  know  what  a  curative  agency  can  accomplish  oa  tlii 
whole,  we  must  know  what  it  is  effecting  in  the  munnfaiitiiri^g 
towns  and  in  the  rural  villages  ;  what  in  the  seaports  and  in  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  the  interior  ;  and  what  in  the  coal  beds 
and  in  the  gold  mines.  We  must  learn  its  results,  not  in  selected 
spots  and  under  particular  circumstances,  but  over  broad  regions 
and  amid  conditions  endlessly  varied.  The  essential,  inwrought 
power  of  our  philanthropic  machinery  then  comes  out  and  makes 
itself  manifest,  Avhcn  it  is  seen  in  conflict  with  the  special  obstacles 
it  hjis  to  encounter  in  the  agricultural,  commercial,  manufacturing 
and  mining  populations  of  a  country.  The  result  of  its  struggle 
with  all  opposing  difficulties  is  the  result  wliich  alone  is  of  anj 
worth  to  us.  And  this  can  be  known  only  as  the  facts  are  gathered 
from  all  these  fields,  and  are  collated,  digested,  and  reduced  to 
tabulated  forms  upon  some  umTorm  system,  or  at  least  in  away 
that  will  admit  of  practical  comparison. 

We  want  such  statistics — uniform,  full,  and  collected  with  regu- 
larity from  all  the  prisons  and  reformatories  of  our  state.  Their 
systematic  collection  would  be  a  great  step  in  advance;  and  yet  it 
would  go  but  a  short  way  towards  supplying  ^vhat,  as  a  natioo, 
we  really  need.     New  York  is  but  a  unit  in  a  great  system  of 
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states,  constituting  one  vsst  nation.  What  do  the  American  peo- 
ple know  about  American  prisons?  Something  they  know  of  the 
priborui  of  Charlestown,  Sing  Sing,  Auburn  and  Philadelphia;  but 
what  information  have  they  of  the  state  and  progress  of  prison  dis- 
cipline in  Oregon,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and  other  members  of 
the  American  Union?  IIow  many  know  the  principle  on  which 
convict  labor  is  conducted  in  the  penitentiaries  of  Illinois  and  Ken- 
tucky ?  Yet  prison  discipline  is  a  nn'ghty  interest,  touching  pro- 
foundly the  nation  s  wclM>eing,  and  involving,  by  its  success  or 
failure,  its  material  interests  to  the  extent  of  scores,  if  not  hun- 
dreds, of  millions  every  year.  Is  not  prison  discipline,  then,  a 
subject  on  which  the  people  everywhere  ought  to  be  interested, 
and  on  which  they  need  information,  full,  systematic,  trustworthy 
and  regular  ?  It  is  not  in  reference  to  a  prison  here,  a  reforma- 
tory there,  and  a  truant  home  somewhere  else,  that  they  require 
to  be  informed;  but  they  should  have  such  information  touching 
all  the  penal  and  correctional  institutions  of  all  the  states,  and 
then  they  would  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  work  of  reforming 
crimiimls  is  really  accomplished,  or  whether  our  penitentiary  sys- 
tem is  a  mistake  and  a  sham. 

The  direction  in  which  these  remarks  point,  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
cover. The  national  government  has  recently  instituted  a  bureau 
of  education,  a  step  in  legislation  which  we  have  long  regarded  as 
highly  important  to  the  great  interest  of  popular  enlightenment. 
Is  not  a  prison  bureau  equally  de:iirable,  if  not,  perchance,  equally 
necessary  ?  We  know  of  no  other  way  of  effecting  the  object  than 
by  the  agency  of  the  general  government,  which  is  alone  compe- 
tent to  the  task  of  collecting,  collating,  digesting  and  issuing  such 
retunu  as  we  have  indicated.  Among  the  functions  of  such  a 
bureau  would  be  to  devise  and  promulgate  the  best  forms  for  pri- 
son registers;  the  best  method  of  recording  judicial  proceedings, 
with  the  view  of  supplying  statistical  information  on  legal  sub- 
jects; the  best  modes  of  tabulating  criminal  and  judicial  statistics, 
and  the  best  means  of  securing  the  preparation  of  comprehensive, 
scientitic  and  accurate  prison  returns.  A  prison  bureau,  like  that 
here  proposed,  would,  it  it  is  true,  cost  its  annual  thousands;  but 
it  woubl,  indirectly,  as  we  think,  beyond  a  perad%'enture,  save  to 
the  nation  its  annual  millions.  Let  it  be  rememl>ered  that  crime 
U  the  foe  again U  which  we  war,  a  mischief  great  and  multiform; 
and  it  is  to  lead  the  battle  and  suggest  the  best  methods  of  assault, 
that  this  bureau  is  needed.     The  conflict  must  be  bold,  skillful, 
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untiring,  hopeful,  and  with  weapons  of  love  rather  tliaii  of  Tcit* 
geanec.  So  assailed,  the  evil  will  yield,  skwly,  no  doubt,  hal 
surely,  to  the  attack.  Thi*  principle  of  all  fcrne  and  effective  proois 
discipline^  cetainly  of  all  ihnt  is  is  intended  to  be  cniativ*'  m 
as  deterrent,  is  enunciated  in  one  terse  dictum  of  itifl[iira 
**  Overcome  evil  with  good,^' 


SECTION  FIFTEENTH. 

MlS€£lJ.A^^OU3    IxE3f8. 

The  coat  of  conveying  prisoners  from  the  place  of 
to  prison  and  the  prineiple  on  which  the  said  cost  ins  regulated, 
are  matters  of  considerable  importance,  as  will  appear  from  ^{Me- 
ments  about  to  be  submitted.  In  most  of  the  ^tate»,  the  officer 
charged  with  the  conveyance  of  convicted  criminab,  is  the  sberiC 
and  the  principle  on  which  the  charges  thereon  are  regulated  ii 
that  of  a  fee  or  mileage.  In  other  states,  as  AlaBsachuiettB,  Maioc; 
and  Connecticut,  the  actual  cost  of  conveyance  ia  paid,  and  the 
officers  who  attend  to  the  business  are  the  wardens  or  other  at 
cials  of  the  prisons  deputed  by  them,  and  for  whose  fidelity  thty 
are  held  responsible.  The  other  principle  named  m  the  om* 
adopted  in  New  York.  Now  for  the  comparison  of  expense^: 
During  the  year  18GG,  1,527  convicts  were  conveyed  fr  t!i  "';-  : 
state  prisons  of  New  York,  at  a  cost  to  the  state  of  $30,000  (it 
was  a  little  over,  but  we  cannot  give  the  fraction) ;  or,  $19  per 
man.  During  the  same  year,  there  were  conveyed  to  the  state 
prison  of  Massachusetts,  247  convicts,  at  a  gross  cost  of  $240.23, 
or  ninety-seven  cents  per  man.  Had  the  convicts  in  our  state  been 
conveyed  at  the  same  rate  (and  considering  we  have  three  state 
prisons,  it  should  not  have  been  much  more),  their  convejrance 
would  have  cost  $1,381,  and  there  would  have  been  a  saving  to 
the  public  exchequer  of  $28,619.  We  cannot  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend, can  the  Legislature  hesitate  to  adopt,  the  Massachusetts 
plan? 

During  the  late  tremendous  civil  war,  there  was  a  diminution 
of  male  prisoners  in  all  the  state  prisons,  of  ten  to  fifty  per  cent 
This,  by  no  means,  indicates  a  diminution  of  crime.  Criminali 
were  as  numerous,  perhaps  more  numerous,  than  ever ;  but  con- 
victions were  fewer.  This  was  due  to  several  causes.  One  of 
these  causes  was  tersely  expressed  by  a  sheriff,  who  observed  to 
one  of  us  during  the  progress  of  the  strife,  that  the  penadty  of 
crime  now-a-days  was  to  enlist  in  the  army,  and  get  a  large  bounty. 
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This  was,  perhaps,  "putting  too  fine  a  point  upon  it;*'  but  there 
was  an  clement  of  truth  in  the  remark.  Mr.  Prentice,  of  the  Ohio 
penitentiary,  thus  explains  the  matter  :  ''Ix>cal  committees  have 
secured  young  men  from  punishment  fur  minor  oflences,  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  enlist.  Others  have  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
army,  and  have  thus  avoided  arrest  Old  criminals  have  sought 
the  army  not  only  for  refuge,  but  as  a  field  for  fresh  depredations.*' 
The  number  of  female  convictions  increased  during  the  war ; 
though  this  increase  was  less  marked  in  the  state  prisons,  than  in 
prisons  of  an  inferior  grade,  where  minor  oflTences  receive  their 
punishment. 

In  most  states,  the  wardens  reported  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  as  tardy  and  proportionally  lax.  Mr.  Prentice 
has  this  remark  on  the  subject :  *'  A  man  of  wealth  or  influence, 
or  an  expert  criminal,  may  retard  trials,  when  the  postponement  is 
likely  to  aid  a  release  or  mitigation ;  but  a  poor  or  friendless 
wretch  is  disposed  of  summarily."  This  is  so  in  other  states  than 
Ohio,  and  otBer  countries  than  America. 

On  an  average,  nearly  or  quite  one  half  of  the  inmates  of  our 
state  prisons  are  under  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  percentage  of  convicts  of  foreign  birth  varies  from  a  third 
to  a  half  of  the  entire  prison  populations,  which  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  populations  of  the  several  states.  The  proportion 
would  be  larger,  if  the  children  of  foreigners  were  also  taken  into 
the  account. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  reconvicted  criminals  for  their  relapses 
are,  in  the  main,  liquor,  old  associates,  bad  company,  an<l  the 
prejudice  existing  in  the  community  against  them  on  account  of 
their  having  before  been  in  prison. 
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CHAPTER  11. 
CotmxY  Jails* 

Ttio  several  European  commi*isioiiSj  i^'hieh  vmited  the  CnUwI 
States  same  thirty  odd  years  ago  to  cxamiii€  our  peiiUcntbry  *yf- 
tcni^  whilo  commending  American  state  prieoiia  as  at  thrt  tiiti^  fw 
ill  advance  of  the  same  class  of  iiistitutiotis  in  Europe,  both  m  iholr 
organization  and  working,  speak  of  our  coimty  jaiU  tin  among  the 
worst  prisoiia  they  had  ever  anywhere  seem  From  the  (iliecivft- 
tions  we  have  omdo  in  our  own  and  other  statea,  w*e  fear  thai  tbtM 
bm  heeu  little  improvement  in  thia  class  of  priaons  within  the  hwt 
gentnation* 

A  didtinguishcd  meniher  of  the  bar  of  New  Jerseij  wfU«s  Io  m 
in  the  following  strain  about  the  jails  of  that  «Ute:  **  You  iL^k  me 
to  add  a  paragraph  concern ing  our  county  jails,  Thifl  I  can  hardl!]r 
do  without  ieeling  my  indignation  to  rise.  I  regard  the  outrKgr* 
which  are  committed  through  theise  institutions  aa  disgrai&efiil  and 
oppi'cssive.  The}'  are  not  constructed  properly.  I  have  ti*fff 
lu^f^n  idde  to  see  hy  wh^i  rijj-ljf  i\  pfT^rkn  i>i  d**^vrivff^d  af  th*'  Vn^)\t 
and  air  of  heaven,  when  he  is  committed  only  for  trial;  especially 
when,  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  of  such  commitment,  there  is 
not  even  an  indictment  found,  and  when,  even  if  the  accused  is 
indicted,  there  is  no  conviction.  Such  persons  are  confined  only 
to  answer,  and  not  as  a  punishment.  There  is  no  law  justifying 
the  privation  of  air  and  light,  a  comfortable  bed,  books  to  read, 
and  other  like  reasonable  comforts.  Persons  who  have  never  be- 
fore been  charged  with  crime,  and  only  now  with  a  small  offence, 
not  able  at  present  to  give  bail,  are  thrust  into  jail;  subjected  to  dirt, 
vermin,  offensive  air  and  darkness;  without  a  chair  or  table  in  the 
room;  fed  like  a  felon  behind  the  bars;  associated  with  the  d^ 
pravcd  and  disgusting  criminal;  eating,  sleeping  and  living  with 
the  wicked  and  profane:  the  whole  suffering  and  degradation  far 
heavier  to  bear  than  the  penalty  of  the  offence  charged,  wbick 
would  only  be  a  small  fine,  if  convicted  at  all,  which  may  not  b« 
the  case.  Oh  !  what  a  burning  shame  I  There  is  no  law  for  sack 
treatment.  Inexperienced  youth,  male  and  female,  and  respecta- 
ble men  and  women,  are  sometimes  obliged  to  be  put  into  tkt 
sherifl'^s  custody  for  a  day  or  two,  or  longer,  and  they  suffer  sack 
outrages  as  those  described  above,  without  any  redreaa. 
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*'Tbcre  should  be  more  variety  in  the  cells.  There  should  i>6 
comfortable  rooms,  made  secure,  but  not  dark  cells  only.  There 
should  be  more  discrimination  in  ihe  treatment  of  persons  in  jail. 
There  should  ^  an  eye  to  the  prevention  of  crime  in  the  jailor. 
The  jail,  which  generally  is  only  preliminary  as  it  were  to  the 
state  prison,  is  a  far  greater  punishment  than  confinement  in  the 
priscm.  Mcix*er  ccumty  jail  is  notoriously  b«d.  Several  grand 
juries  have  presented  it." 

Mr.  Cyrus  Mcndendall,  the  foremost  man  in  Ohio  en  the  subject 
of  prisons  and  prison  discipline,  in  a  letter  to  the  undersigned, 
thuj<  speaks  of  the  county  jails  of  his  state:  ''Our  jails  are  left 
almost  entirely  to  the  charge  of  the  county  sheriflTs,  without  any 
control  as  to  internal  regulation  by  the  state.  The  judges  of  the 
courts,  at  long  periods,  give  their  'instructions' to  the  sheriflTs; 
but  little  further  attention  is  paid  to  the  matter,  and  those  instruc- 
tions are  seldom  obeyed.  I  had  occasion,  recently,  to  visit  St. 
Clairsville,  our  county  seat,  and  was  kindly  shown  through  our 
jail  by  the  sheriff.  I  found  it  to  contain  three  cells  and  two  up|>er 
rooms.  (The  population  of  the  county  is  about  40,000.)  The 
cells  were  on  a  level  with  the  ground;  were  poorly  ventilated,  or 
rather  not  ventilated  at  all;  were  damp,  and  not  occupied.  The 
rooms  over  them  were  about  fifteen  by  eighteen  feet,  with  two 
small  windows  on  one  side,  and  a  small  hole  in  the  door,  o|)ening 
into  a  ball  on  the  other.  One  of  these  rooms  was  unoccupied,  and 
in  the  other  were  four  men,  and  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
men  bad  just  been  sentenced  to  the  i>enitentiar}'  for  tenns  of  one 
to  five  years,  and  the  boy  was  to  go  to  the  reform  school.  They 
had  all,  boy  included,  been  confined  in  this  manner  several  months, 
or  during  a  long  vacation  of  the  court.  No  other  care  had  l»een 
extended  to  them  than  to  prevent  their  esca|>^  and  to  feed  and 
keep  them  tolerably  clean.  *  •  •  •  •  It  is  the  practice  for  pri- 
•oners  of  the  same  sex  to  associate  promiscuously  in  our  county 
jails,  except  such  as  are  confined,  for  greater  security,  in  cells.  As 
to  the  influence  of  such  associations,  my  own  observation  at  home, 
and  a  somewhat  extensive  inquiry  of  prisoners  in  the  Ohio  ]K'ni- 
tentiarj'  as  to  their  experience,  would  pronounce  it  decidedly  bad; 
and  our  jails,  in  many  cases,  are  crime-producers  instead  of  crime- 
repressers.  So  fully  am  I  convinced  of  this,  that  I  have  often  to 
rejoice  when  I  see  a  young  man,  and  especially  a  boy.  escnpo  a 
confinement  there,  even  though  he  was  clearly  liable  to  it  l>y  law."* 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Mullen,  agent  of  the  insi>ectors  of 

•  TU  wkoto  Mr.  M«i4Mi4AU*t  TmUAUtlttUr  wiU  bWoittd  U  ik«  Appeadii. 
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M  rife  as  over;  for,  in  addition  to  mingling  io  the  oorridora,  there 
wens  in  some  cases,  as  many  as  four  or  five  in  a  oell. 

In  18C4,  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Society  made  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  county  jails  thniughout  the  state,  most  of 
which  they  found  in  a  drplorablo  condition.  They  complain, 
among  other  things,  of  the  general  neglect  to  provide  for  a  proiier 
separation  of  the  sexes.  *'In  scmie  cases,''  they  remark,  **  there 
was  found  to  he  no  attempt  to  separate  them  during  tlie  day.  *  *  * 
In  regard  to  the  aiisociation  of  male  and  female  prisoners,  there  is 
no  rule,  and  the  practice  varies.  Whether  they  shall  be  separated, 
or  together,  dei^ends  on  the  will  of  the  sheriff.  It  is  a  usually 
recognized  principle  that  the  sexes  shall  not  associate  at  night. 
Yet  even  this  principle  is  infringed  occasionally.  But,  however 
strictly  it  nuiy  bo  obser^'cd,  the  grossest  immorality  may  exist 
without  the  seses  being  permitted  to  spend  the  night  together. 
*  *  *  *  It  is  doubtful,  when  male  and  female  prisoners  s|)end  the 
day  together,  whether  much  evil  is  prevented  by  their  separation 
for  the  night  only.'' 

(Jther  deficiencies  are  pointed  out,  particularly  the  general  and 
almoiit  total  neglect  of  any  moral,  mental  or  industrial  training  of 
the  priijoner*.  There  is  no  labor  in  the  jails,  except  in  a  few  con- 
ducted on  the  sepainte  plan;  religious  instruction  is  scant,  and  the 
ignorant  remain  in  ignorance,  except  that  their  faculties  are  sharp- 
ened to  wfong  by  mutual  instruction  in  the  art8  of  crime.  Ui>on 
the  whole,  the  opinion  of  this  excellent  and  humane  society  in,  that 
the  mass  of  Pennsylvania  jails  promote  crime  instead  of  repressing 
it.  They  say:  *' Social  confinement  of  the  guilty  without  moral 
iusit ruction,  without  pn^per  lK>oks,  without  steady  employment, 
mu.'^t  Ik»  productive  of  more  evils  to  s(K.*iety  at  large  than  would 
flow  fnmi  the  entire  neglect  of  justice  toward  the  criminal.  IVi« 
•oito  badly  constructed  and  badly  conducted  must,  in  the  nature  of 
thing:*.  i>e  schools  of  vice,  weaning  the  young  offender  from  the 
tahte  and  use  of  the  little  good  tliat  is  left  in  him,  and  making  the 
bad  worse.*' 

We  visited  the  jails  in  the  great  western  and  southern  cities  of 
Detniit,  Chicago,  Indiana|x>li8,  St.  Louis,  I^)uisville,  and  Cincinnati, 
and  f<»und  them  all  quite  unfit  for  the  puriiose  to  which  they  are 
(]ev(it4*d. 

In  the  jail  at  .Chicago,  Illinois,  the  ci*lls  were  dark,  without  ven- 
tilation, and  swanning  with  vermin.  S<  were  so  foul  that,  after 
A  few  minutes  stay  in  them,  we  felt  a  si<  ing  se  ion.  Yet  in 
tht^e  cloae  and  filthy  abodes  human  ur,  are , 
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confined  for  i\i\yf^^  weeks,  months  even,  nianjof  wboui  areaft^rwarof 
adjudged  to  be  iiuioeeiit.  It  is  a  cniiio  agaiiist  himianity  to  tlt^priTQ 
any  one,  however  depmved,  of  ihe  light  and  uir  iif  heaven,  since, 
apnrt  fmni  itsesscntjul  inju^tiee,  such  phy^^ieal  pimisihmeiit  iiivaria 
hly  ijiduees  moral  detenoniticm,  and  the  jnillviilnal  ^uhjecUHl  la 
it  re-enters  society  a  worse  ujan  than  he  left  it.  How  grreat,  ttien^ 
inust  be  the  erime  of  such  deprivation,  when  iaflicled  on 
innoeent* 

The  county  jail  in  St*  Loui.^,  Missouri,  is  in  even  a  ivor«c 
ditiou  than  that  at  Chicago,  as  described  in  the  furegoing  para- 
graph. It  has  been,  a^  we  learn  from  the  Kev.  Dr.  KlUotl^  regii* 
iarly  presented  as  a  luuj^aiiee,  oiice  every  two  tnntith-s  by  tbe 
grand  jury  of  St,  Louis,  for  the  last  ten  years.  Not  one  sotitaiy 
redeeming  feature  is  found  in  it ;  and  such  are  its  situation,  cioih 
struct  ion,  and  arrangements  that  the  moral  improvement  of  lb** 
prisoners  and  even  any  systematic  attempt  at  sneh  improvement 
are  rendered  well  nigh  im possible.  The  cells  are  eight  feet  square 
and  ten  high ;  and  furnished  with  a  bnnk  and  one  stool  or  chain 
At  the  time  of  our  visit,  each  of  these  cells  contained  from  thiw 
to  six  in  mutes ;  tbe  average  n  timber,  we  were  infornie*!,  is  alnnit 
four.  All  tile  light  and  air,  admitted  for  the  use  of  the  hmuai 
beings  packed  into  these  apartments,  come  through  a  glit  m  tbt^ 
wall,  three  and  a  half  inches  wide  by  about  five  feet  high.  The 
bunk  may  hold  three  persons,  if  they  arc  well  crowded*together; 
all  beyond  that  number  must  sleep  on  the  floor.  There  is  do 
sewerage  ;  everything  must  be  carried  out,  as  well  as  brought  in, 
by  hand.  There  is  no  water-closet  for  the  prisoners  ;  and  ouJy 
once  a  day  is  the  slop  bucket  removed,  whatever  sickness  nwy 
prevail ;  the  rest  of  the  time  it  remains  in  the  cell,  covered  with 
a  filthy  cloth.  Two  meals  a  day  are  handed  in  in  tin  pans,  to  b« 
eaten  in  the  cells,  the  men  sitting  on  the  bed  or  floor.  **  In  short,'' 
observes  Dr.  Elliott,  **  the  whole  monotonous  routine  of  their 
dreary  lives,  day  and  night,  in  sickness  and  health,  in  summer  and 
winter,  sometimes  for  twelve  consecutive  months,  is  passed  io 
that  little  stone  box,  containing  six  hundred  and  forty  cubic  feet 
of  air.  Try  to  realize  the  situation  for  a  moment,  if  you  can.  Bt 
the  sanitary  regulations  of  military  hospitals  twelve  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  air  is  allowed  to  every  patient  in  a  well  ventilated  room. 
In  these  cells,  with  four  prisoners,  Avithout  ventilation,  six  ho* 
dred  and  forty  feet  is  allowed,  iriving  only  one  hwidred  and  sustf 
feet  to  each  man,  that  is  to  say,  four  feet  square  on  the  floor,  bf 
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ten  feet  high.  A  box  to  hold  a  gnuid  piano,  8ot  up  on  end,  ^vould 
not  In3  tnr  from  the  required  dimensions.  If  six  should  lie  con- 
fined in  ft  cell,  .which  sometimes  hnppc-nM,  and  at  the  rate  crime  is 
now  increasing  is  sure  to  hupi>en,  »  lur<;e  sugar  hogNhead  would 
fill  iiliout  the  space  allowed  to  each  of  them."  How  |M*AtilentiaI 
must  l>c  the  moral  atmosphere  of  these  crowded  ccIIm,  where 
employment  is  impossible  ;  where  reading  is  almost  ec|ually  so, 
as  wril  from  want  of  light  as  because  of  the  noise  and  tumult  that 
must  prevail ;  and  where  the  professional  burglar  and  thief  and 
the  young  tninsgiessor.  or  perchance  the  wh(dly  inniHH»nt  Iwiy, 
are  shut  up  together,  with  nothing  to  do,  with  nothing  even  prac- 
timl)le,  but  to  impart  and  to  receive  Icsscms  in  crime.  Well  ditcs 
the  venerable  doctor  add  to  what  is  cited  from  him  above : 
**K4*ligious  or  moral  influence  is  out  of  the  question;  and  to 
prearh  the  gospel  of  Clirist  there,  in  that  dismal  phu*e,  to  those 
kenneled  human  beings,  seems  like  a  mockery  liefore  high  heaven. 
I  have  tried  it  more  than  once,  and  felt  it  to  be  so ;  an«l  I  have 
no  dotif>t  the  prisoners  felt  the  same.  Religious  tracts  are  rc*c<'ived 
with  a  grim  smile,  and  perhaps  some  try  to  read  them  ;  but  the 
majority  must  regard  such  gifts  a»  no  better,  under  the  cin*um- 
stances,  than  a  practical  insult,  •  •  •  •  Alas,  our  ))ractico 
exhitrts  to  blasphemy,  while  our  words  exhort  to  praise.*' 

Such  is  the  county  juil  in  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  west,  with  a  population  of  more  than  200,04)0  souls.  Now, 
what  do  we  tind  to  be  the  condition  of  the  same  institution  in 
Jt^tfrrson  city,  the  capital  of  Missouri  ?  We  visited  it  in  August, 
1M«;.'>,  with  mingled  feelings  of  horn>r  an<l  disgust.  It  has  but 
two  roimis  for  prisoners.  The  largest  is  only  tifteen  feet  tiy  four- 
tet'U,  with  a  ceiling  not,  we  think,  exceeding  eight  feet  in  height ; 
whirh  gives  l,r»80  cubic  feet.  This  a|)artment  has  four  windows, 
eai*h  alMiut  one  foot  scjuare,  with  a  double  set  of  immovable  slats, 
on<*  at  the  outer  and  the  other  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  stone 
wall,  which  fill  up  more  than  half  the  space  aflTorded  for  the 
admiMon  of  light  and  air.  It  is  so  dark  that  it  is  quite  imi>ossi. 
bU*  to  read,  without  a  lamp,  even  close  to  a  window,  and  on  the 
lightest  summer  day.  Into  this  kennel,  this  dungeon,  whenever 
there  happen  to  be  female  prisoners,  are  thrust  all  the  men  and 
boys  who  are  in  the  jail,  to  the  numbiT,  s^mietimes,  of  tm  or 
fifteen.  When  the  latter  of  the)»e  nuuitu'rs  an»  in  c<mfinrnu*nt, 
csrb  ouo  has  just  112  cubic  feet  of  air  for  his  use,  and  a  span*  on 
the  floor  at  night  two  feet  wide  by  seven  feet  long.     And  this  in 
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a  laud  which  claims  to  be  christian  I  Ftftiieii  bninfia  behMEi 
crammed  into  sucli  a  apaeci  with  absolutclj  no  veotilatiDti !  Thiak 
of  their  passing  a  night  therei  with  the  thcrmomct0r  at  90  deg^ 
as  it  was  at  tho  time  of  our  visit.  It  is  the  *  *  bUiek  bcile  of  Cid* 
cutta,-^  repeated  with  jtggravatioiis  I  No  words  could  pattit  kucIi 
barbarism  in  darker  colors  than  tlic  simple  statement  of  tb©  faeti^ 
as  Just  given*  The  other  room  is  rather  smaller,  but  ji  bwooe 
large  window,  that  is,  large  comparatively ;  which  gives  more  aif 
mn\  light  When  there  are  iio  women  in  jail,  the  men  ocenpjr 
both  rooms,  and  arc  a  little  better  accommodatecL  This  jftil  wi 
Jolfcrson  cityi  we  were  told»  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  county  !*>> 
sons  tlrougbout  Missouri.  It  was  a  relief  tu  be  informed  tbil 
there  are  many  conntics  in  the  state,  which  have  no  jailj.  It 
would  be  a  blessing  if  what  there  arc  could  be  utterly  demolisbed. 
We  paid  a  ha^ty  visit — though  quite  long  enough — ^to  the 
county  jail  in  Indianapolis,  the  scat  of  govermnent  of  the  grc«t 
state  of  Indiana,  It  i&  the  old  story — promiscuous  Adsocimtioo. 
mutual  contamination,  cramped  and  crowded  cells,  no  work,  QV 
books,  no  healthful  moral  influences — everything,  in  a  word,  dii- 
gusting,  repellaut,  and  demoralizing* 

We  found  things  in  much  the  same  condition  in  the  jail  in 
Louisville,  the  chief  city,  though  not  the  capital,  of  F  \r. 
We  saw  one  group  of  prisoners  busy  at  a  game  of  cards,  which 
did  not  appear  to  be  forbidden,  as  it  was  done  openly  and  before 
the  eyes  of  the  officers.  But  we  have  no  heart  for  extended 
details. 

The  government  of  the  jails,  in  the  several  counties  of  Kentucky, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  county  court,  a  board  of  three  county  officers, 
corresponding  in  many  of  their  functions,  though  with  material 
differences  to  our  boards  of  supervisors.  In  Kentucky  the  shcrifis 
arc  not,  as  they  are  in  most  of  our  states,  the  keepers  of  the  jaik 
and  custodians  of  their  inmates;  but  the  jailors  are  special  officers, 
chosen  by  popular  vote,  in  the  same  manner  and  for  a  like  term 
of  office  as  the  sheriffs.  The  state  pays  the  board  of  all  pri**»iicfS 
confined  in  the  jails,  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  a  day,  or  6« 
dollars  and  twenty-tive  cents  per  week.  Other  expenses,  suck  M 
fuel,  bedding,  clothing,  medical  attendance,  &c  &e-j  ar«  met  iff 
the  counties.  The  same  system,  substantially  obtains  in  lGtMfl> 
We  cannot  affirm  positively,  but  our  impression  i»,  tluit  the  jailon 
get  no  remuneration  for  their  services,  other  than  the  pn»l!ts  msd* 
on  the  board  of  the  prisoners.     We  know  that  such  U  the  6iti*i 
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regards  the  jail  in  St  Louin,  where  ihc  keei>er  receives  eighty  cents 
a  day,  equal  to  |5.f>0  a  week,  for  each  inmate.  But,  in  a  prinon 
avenigin<:^  perhaps  a  hundred  or  more  inmates,  this  coni|H»nsation 
is  not  only  ample,  but  muni6cent;  fur  we  cannot  suppo.se  that,  at 
the  outside,  it  will  cost  more  than  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  day  to  feed 
men  the  way  they  are  fed  in  jail. 

The  common  jail  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  is  an  imposing  and 
costly  structure,  built  of  hewn  stone,  with  mterior  arrangements  of 
a  very  complicated  and  unique,  but  to  us,  unpleasing  character.  Dis- 
cipline, however,  we  found  utterly  wanting  there.  Though  the  pri- 
soners were  confined  in  separate  cells,  it  was  the  noisiest  and  most 
disorderly  prison  we  ever  visited.  They  talked  and  shouted  to  one 
another  without  restraint.  As  far  as  appeared,  the  keeper  had  no 
control  over  them  whatever;  and  the  jail  must  be,  as  administered 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  anything  but  a  school  of  reform,  or  even 
of  decency. 

The  common  jails  in  our  own  state  are  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion: utterly  unworthy  of  our  civilization,  and  of  the  renown  and 
fame  we  have  acquired  among  our  sister  states  and  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Their  general  characteristics  (happily  some  exceptions 
cxiM  to  a  part  of  the  counts)  are:  insecurity,  bad  ventilation,  over- 
crowding, to(»  great  facility  for  comnuinication  with  the  outside 
world,  promi>cuou!$  asHo<*iation  of  all  ages  and  grades  of  criminals 
of  the  Mtnie  sex,  and  consequent  mutual  contamination,  abundance  of 
Tcnnin,  ab>ence  of  employment,  want  of  libraries  and  negltn^t  of 
intellectual  and  moral  culture.  We  will  not  go  into  detail  here, 
aa  tiuM*  things  are  spread  out,  ad  naus^tmy  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Prison  A»>s«)ciation. 

It  will  have  been  seen,  from  a  statement  in  the  intn>duction, 
that  the  undersigned  pn*parod  an  extended  stories  of  intern>gatorise 
on  county  jails.  These  were  extensively  distributed;  hut  we 
received  only  three  n»siK>nses,  viz.,  from  sheriff  William  P.  Graf- 
ton, of  Illinois:  warden  Thomas  C.  James,  of  Maryland;  and 
iiccn*tarv  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Massachusetts.  We  submit  a  r<'sHm'' 
of  the  infonnation  funiished  in  these  papers. 

Mr.  Crnfton  is,  or  at  le:ist  in  lH(i5  was,  Bherifl  of  Sangamon 
county,  Illinois,  and,  as  such,  kee)M*r  of  the  jail  in  Springfield. 
From  his  communii*ation  wo  learn  the  following  facts:  There  are 
102  counties  in  the  state,  but  not  more  than  about  eighty  jails. 
There  is  no  e<  thority,  having  a  general  charge  and  supe- 

riotendeoco  oft  T      sheriff  of  each  county  has  con- 
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trol  of  the  jftil,  awl  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  t^miHl  jury,  at  ereiy 
teiin  of  the  cii"cujt  court  of  the  county,  to  exauuiie  tlio  jail  and 
report  lis  coadition  to  the  court;  the  coiiaequenc^  of  which  is  Ubil 
the  ey^tetii  lacks  unity,  autl  thcry  in  no  uuiforiiiity  in  its  niaiia^ 
ment*     No  statistics  are  kejit^  except  a  simplo  record  of  couudU* 
meats  and   discharges j  and  even  the  botjh?*   lu  which  lhc?7ie  itpni* 
are  reghitored,  are  the  property  of  the  iheriffk  and  not  of  the  c<siii- 
ties.     No  returns  of  jail  statistics  arc  refpua*d  Ijy  hm-  to  be  ms^df 
to  any  board  or  officer  of  the  j^tatc*     The  number  of  comniJtaiTeittfi 
of  males  ti>  the  8pnagfiekl  jail  increased  largely  during  tht-  war* 
a  remarkable  fact,  if  there  is  no  mistake  about  it,  since  it  i^  difier- 
cut  fr*ini  the  wl ate  of  things  a8  reported  fo  us  everywhere  el» 
*Sheriir  Craft  on  states  that  the  increase  in  female  eomnntmciits  ii 
uot  so  i)erceptible  in  the  county  jail,  adding;     "  Yoit  ^botiUl  eoi^ 
suit  the  records  of  the  city  calaboose  for  an  answer  to  thb  <pi«- 
tion,  iis  the  <lemoraliziug  eflect  of  war  is  developed  hy  lieealioiifr' 
ness  in  the  feo^ale,  and  lends  her  iato  otfcuces  which  thi^  city  fso^ 
ernmeut  has  made  special  provision  to  punish;  and  as  ibe  judiciti 
machinery  of  the  city  is  running  all  the  time,  it  Bwallowii  up  tU 
the  petly  crimes  which  show  the  pernicious  influence  of  nir*^ 
He  adds  a  statement  of  a  most  painful  and  astounding  ebanLCi^,  a 
these  words:     "Perhaps  the  question  is  fully  nuswerej  lij  ctilm 
the  fact  that  more  divorces  were  applied  for  and  granted  at  the 
last  term  of  court  than  during  the  whole  period  of  the  county'j 
history  since   1821."     About  one-third  of  the  prisoners  recciveil 
are   of  foreign   birth.     Intemperance,  Sabbath-breach,    licentious 
ness  and  gambling  characterize   nearly  all   who  arc  committed. 
Something  like   seventy  per  cent  of  those  committed  nw  brought 
to  trial,  of  whom   about  ten   per  cent  plead  guilty,  and  tifty  \>cr 
cent  arc  convicted  by  juries.     Not  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the 
prisoners  in  Springfield  jail  arc  undergoing  sentences  of  imprison 
ment:  all  the  rest  are  awaiting  trial.     The  averasrc  leuirth  of  sen- 
tenccs  in  jail  is  about  six  months.     Imprisonment  for  debt  is  legal 
in   Illinois,  but  is  seldom  resorted  to,  when  the  the  plaintiff  h^ 
the   board   to   pay.     The   defendant  can  always  relejise    himself 
from  confinement  by  scheduling  the  amount  of  his  property:  if  it 
be  more  than  the  law  exempts  from  execution,  the  excess  is  pro 
ceeded  against;  if  less,  he  is  discharged.     Witnesses  are  not  iifr 
prisoned  (o  secure  their  attendance;  all  the  security  required  i» 
their  personal   recognizance.     Jailors  ai-e  remunerated  hy  fee^ 
and  not  l)y  salaries.     The  sheriff  boards  the  prisoners  at  so  moci 
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per  week,  but  the  sum  allowed  is  not  stated.  Clothing  is  snpplied 
to  prisoners,  when  neresnary,  at  the  exi>ense  of  the  counties*.  The 
compensation  of  the  medical  offieers  of  the  jails  is  bj'  salaries, 
and  not  by  fees.  No  employment  is  provided  for  the  prisoners, 
nor  are  there  any  libraries  furnished  at  the  public  expense;  what- 
ever books  the  prisoners  have  to  read  are  loaned  by  the  sheriff,  or 
provided  by  their  friends  or  themselves.  There  are  no  chaplains 
or  schoolmasters;  nor  is  the  lack  of  religious  and  secular  instruc- 
tion, consequent  on  the  neglect  of  the  authorities,  supplied,  to  any 
great  extent,  by  volunteer  workers.  Bibles,  however,  arc  pro- 
vided; but  to  what  extent  is  not  stated.  They  arc  not  extensively 
read,  newspapers  and  yellow-covered  novels  being  generally  pre- 
ferred. There  is  no  fixed  dietary:  each  sheriff  supplies  rations 
at  his  own  discn*tion.  As  a  geneAil  thing,  little  attention  is  paid 
to  ventilation  in  the  construction  of  jails.  Drink,  gambling  and 
licentiousness  are  regarded  as  the  most  active  causes  of  crime  in 
the  state.  Sheriffs  are  chosen  by  iH)pular  suffrage,  and  are  not 
immediately  re-eligible.  Prison  officers  are  usually  changed  as 
often  as  once  in  two  years,  the  effect  of  which  is  found  to  be  every 
way  bad. 

Sheriff  Crafton  has  appended  to  his  paper  a  presentment  of  the 
grand  jury,  in  which  the  jail  of  Sangamon  county  is  d<*nounced 
as  **  totally  inadequate*'  to  its  purposes:  as  •*  inse<*ure  and 
unsafe,"  it  being  **  necessary  to  employ  a  special  guard  to  pre- 
vent escapes;''  and  as  having  **  cells  so  small  and  so  badly  venti- 
lated that  confinement  in  them  during  the  simmier  is  cruel  and 
inhuman.*' 

From  the  communication  of  Mr.  Thomas  C.  James,  warden  of 
the  Baltimore  city  jail,  we  glean  the  following  information  con- 
cerning the  county  jails  of  Maryland:  There  are  twenty-one 
coantic*s  in  the  st:ite,  each  of  which  has  a  jail,  in  addition  to  which 
the  city  of  Bidtimore  has  one  of  its  own.  There  is  no  tvntral 
authority  having  a  supervision  and  contn)l  over  the  whole  sy>tcmof 
county  prison*.  In  place  of  such  a  board,  the  sheriff  of  each 
county  has  control  of  the  jail  in  said  county,  and  in  Baltimore 
city  the  warden  of  the  city  jail  has  charge,  under  the  dirortion  of 
a  lioard  of  visitors,  composed  of  five  gentlemen  appointed 
annually  by  the  mayor  and  citj-  council.  There  is,  consequently, 
BO  uniformity  in  the  management  of  the  jails  throughout  the 
aUte.  In  Baltimore  city  jail,  the  ccmimitments  and  their  causes, 
as  well  as  the  discharges  and  their  methods,  arc  kept  with  fullness 
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and  acennicy;  but  the   social,   national,    eclucational,   indoatrii 
moral  and  religious  relations  of  the  prisoners  are  not  recorded 
The  jails  throughout  the  st^ite  arc  required  to  keep  stathties  of 
all  committals  to  their  custody  and  the  causes  theriK^f,  t^getliv 
with   all    discharges   t  here  fro  nu     In   the  countieM,  the  jail*lK*oks 
belong  to  the  sheriffs,  but  in  the  jail  of  Baltimore  they  arc  the 
property  of  the  city.     In  the  latter  prison,  fufl  retumn  of  jtil 
statistics  are   I'equired  to  be  made  animal Ij  to  the  tniiyor  mai 
city   council ,  but   such    returns  are  not  exacted  of    the    ^v«nl 
county  jails.     The  number  of  men  cummitted  to  the  BaUtaiofi 
oity  jail   during  the  war,  charged  with  a  violation  of  the  eiHl 
lawji,  was  less  than  it  had  been  bcfoi'e  the  war,  or  has  been  ^ioee 
its  close.     There  was  a  moderate  increase  of  female  comtnitmoDti 
during  the  war,  but  the  perceiitage  was  not  large.     About  ihnf*^ 
fourths  t)f  the  prisoners  committed  to  Baltimore  city  jail  have  he& 
previouisly  inmates  of  the  same.      The  pn^portlon  of   fc^reijftierJ 
com  nutted  is  not  far  from  oue-tifth.     Not  less  than  four-tifthiiaf 
the  prisonei's  in  this  jail  are  of  intemperate  habits,     Tbi'ec-ttflb 
of  the  ])rfsoners  committed  to  all  the  county  jails  are,  an  an  arer 
age,  brought  to  trial.     The  length  of  sentonco  in  BalttiiKire  citT 
jail  extends,  generally,  from  oue  week  to  six  months,  aud  in  sock 
cases  it  is  prolonged  to  one  and  even  two  years.     The  syittvitf 
separate  imprisonment  is  adopted  in  Baltimore  city  and  Baltimore 
county  jails,  but  not  in  the  others.     Only  one  prisoner  in  these 
two  jails  is  confined  in  each  cell,  except  when  the  number  of  pri- 
soners  exceeds  the  number  of  cells,  of  which  there  are  three 
/hiuidrcd  for  solitary  confinement,  besides  some  rooms  of  larger 
size.     The  women  are  confined  in  a  separate  part  of  the  building 
from  the  men,  and  parties  committed  for  breach  of  the  peace. 
court  cases,  sentenced  prisoners,  &c.,  are  each  confined  in  different 
parts  of  the  prison,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  charges  agaiiKl 
them.     There  is  no  imprisonment  for  debt  in  the  state  of  Miit- 
land;  but  witnesses  are  frequently  imprisoned  to  secure  their  tifr 
mony.  Persons  imprisoned  Jis  witnesses  are  usually  compensated  for 
the  time  lost  by  their  imprisonment.     The  officers  of  Baltimoif 
city  jail  are  remunerated  by  fixed  salaries  ;  but  in  the  counties  tbf 
sherillls  receive  a  ])er  dieyn  for  all  prisoners  confined,  and  out  of 
the  sum  so  received,  furnioh  food  and  other  supplies.     Necessair 
clothing  is  provided   for  the  inmates  of  the  jails.     The  cost  of 
Baltimore  city  jail,  including  the  lot  on  which  it  stands,  was  («u) 
$350,000.     The  average   annual   cost  of  each    prisoner  thewii 
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includiug  all  expenses  other  than  the  interest  pn  the  jail  property, 
was.  for  1861,  $116.80  ;  for  1862,  $105.85  ;  for  1863.  $1>3.07  ;  for 
1864.  $153.30;  and  for  1865,  155.12.  For  the  same  years,  the 
average  cost  per  prisoner,  including  interest  as  aforesaid,  was 
$193.45;  $195.27;  $155.12;  $240.90;  and  $242.72.  In  nulti- 
more  city  jail,  sentenced  prisoners  arc  hired  out  by  contniet,  and 
are  employed  in  the  workshop  of  the  prison  ;  other  prisoncrn  are 
emploj'cd  in  cleaning,  white-washing,  and  in  various  other  ways. 
A  library  is  provided  therein  for  the  use  of  the  inmates.  Keligi- 
ous  ser\'iccs  are  held  in  the  prison  chapel  every  Sabbath  afternoon, 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  American  Tract  Society, 
by  G.  S.  Griffith,  Esq.,  chairman,  assisted  by  clerg}'men  of  various 
denominations ;  and  much  valuable  religious  reading  matter  is 
distributed  to  the  prisoners  on  those  occasions.  The  jails  are 
extensively  supplied  with  Bibles  by  the  lilierality  of  the  Mary- 
land Bible  Society.  As  a  general  thing,  the  prisoners  use  their 
copies  carefully,  but  in  some  coses  it  is  otherwise.  In  Baltimore 
city  jail,  there  is  a  weekly  bill  of  fare,  varied  daily,  but  in  the 
county  jails,  each  slieriflf  provides  rations  according  to  his  own 
jadgment.  The  former  is  admirably  ventilated  ;  the  others  but 
poorly.  Ample  bathing  facilities  are  provided  here,  but  not  else- 
where. Almost  the  only  punishment  in  this  jail  is  confinement  in 
dark  cells ;  and  this  even  is  infrequent,  considering  the  large  num- 
ber of  prisoners  confined.  Moral  means  are  in  all  cases  employed, 
uotil  they  are  found  to  be  unavailing,  and  other  measures  become 
indispensable.  Drunkenness  and  prostitution  are  regarded  as  the  / 
moat  active  causes  of  crime.  Sherifis  are  elected,  not  appointed. 
in  Mar}'land  ;  and  they  are  not  re-eligible  for  two  years  from  the 
expiration  of  their  term  of  office.  It  ver}*  seldom  hap|)ens  that 
Ibejr  are  re-elected  afterward.  In  Baltimore  city  jail,  the  officers  are 
not  often  changed;  elsewhere,  changes  are  more  frequent  This  jail 
is  inspected  by  the  board  of  visitors,  at  their  pleasure.  They  cod- 
•litiite  a  standing  committee  for  that  purpose,  as  also  for  control- 
iag  all  matters  connected  with  the  government  of  the  jail.  The 
priaon  it  likewise  insjiected  by  the  several  grand  juries  of  the 
criminal  court  Both  classes  of  insiK>ction  are  provided  for  by 
law ;  and  the  examinations,  so  required,  are  faithfully  and 
Uiofougbly  performed. 

From  the  answers  of  Mr.  Sanborn,  secretary  of  the  3ilassachu- 
mnitM  board  of  state  charities,  we  gather  the  following  concerning 
the  common  jaik  of  that  state  :  There  are  but  fourteen  counties 
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in  the  state ,  yet  there  are  twenty  jails ;  that  is,  there  aro  six 
ties  that  have  two  jdls  eacL  Od  this  atihjectt  Mr,  8aiiborti  sayi: 
-^*  I  think  one  jail  in  each  county  quite  fiuffieient  The  grountU  of 
mj  opinion  are  these :  1»  The  supposed  necesjsitj  for  sc^vural  jmk 
arises  from  the  fact  that  courtiS  are  held  in  eeveml  places,  in  eacb 
of  which  a  jui  I  has  been  thought  neci'Ssury.  But  the  mil  road 
facilities  ai*e  now  so  great,  that  prisoners  can  be  brought  with 
easii  from  any  part  of  the  county  to  the  court,  as  they  are  wan  led 
for  triah  Moreover,  there  are  town  prisons  now  required  by  law, 
eo  that  there  is  less  need  of  county  prisons  for  temjiorary  deteih 
tion.  2.  The  great  number  of  our  jails  interferes,  stn^iously,  with 
any  attempt  to  reform  the  prisoners,  who  are  scattered  in  small 
prisons  through  the  state,  and  deprived,  in  consequence*  of  y> 
tematic  treatment  and  iustrnctiou.  3.  The  in^^pcctjon  of  jaib  hy 
the  state,  which  I  believe  desirable,  would  be  much  fHcilitjited  by 
having  fewer  jails/^ 

There  ia  no  central  authority  in  Massachusetts  having  a  genetil 
control  of  the  jail  system,  but  each  jail  is  in  charge  of  the  canity 
commissioners  for  the  county  in  which  it  is  situated  ;  the  cfiuie- 
qncnce  of  which  is,  that  there  is  nothing  like  uuifoniiity  in  lie 
niauagcmcut  of  the  jails  throughout  the  state.  Mr*  Saiibon 
regards  such  an  organization  as  highly  of)jectionabIe,  imd  in  r^gpjJ 
to  it  remarks  :  *'The  evils  which  flow  from  a  want  of  uniformity 
are  the  same  here  as  elsewhere.  Whatever  is  managed  regularlTt 
and  according  to  a  knowledge  of  principles,  is  more  likely  to  be 
well  managed  than  what  is  left  to  local  custom  or  the  whim  of 
those  in  authority  at  any  given  time  and  place.  Greater  uniformity 
would  economize  time  and  money,  and  would  make  the  labor  of  the 
prisoners  of  greater  account  and  their  reformation  more  attainable.^ 
The  statistics  of  the  jails  in  Massachusetts  are  kept  with  a  good 
degree  of  fullness  and  accuracy.  They  include  commitmenta  aod 
their  causes,  discharges  and  their  methods,  and  the  national,  sociilt 
educatianal,  industrial,  moral  and  religious  relations  ot  the  prison* 
ers.  It  is  made  by  law  obligatory  on  the  sheriffs  to  keep  full 
registers,  embracing  the  items  above  stated.  The  books  in  which 
these  registers  are  kept  belong  to  the  counties,  and  not  to  tke 
sheriffs.  Full  returns  of  jail  statistics  must  be  made  periodically 
to  the  board  of  state  charities.  Mr.  Sanborn  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing tal)le,  showing  the  number  of  male  and  female  prisoners  com* 
mittcd  to  the  county  prisons — both  jails  and  houses  of  oorrection-^ 
for  eleven  years,  viz  :  1854 — 1864  inclusive : 
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li^r T,1W»  A,#TI 

tlOrt n.Aita  7,3va  < 

lili« *.;:.i  *,t&# 

tMt.. Vp3ll  lt«<^l 

lAU Kli»  1,T4«  k 

llil I.I»3S  ^ JM  , 


AM 

MIS 
i,m 

l.M 

IJW7 
I.IM 


4,TI4 
4,ftfHl 

^*iii 
*»ii4 

«,lf4  I 

t,m  f 
a»itt4  r 


Z 


1,974 
4,««0 
4,1U 
4,ft4e 

4,113 

I.ffl7  1 


l,A4li 
1,1 1> 

i,a.M 

1,144 

l,44f 
Iiil7 


Tot  41^. 


It  Appoai-H  from  the  foregoing  tahlo  that  the  uuni^>er  of  men 
committed  to  the  county  prisons  during  the  years  covered  hy  the 
late  \var,  was  considerably  leas  than  it  had  been  prior  to  that  time, 
ivhile  the  number  of  women  committed  was  greater,  a1>8oIutely, 
than  l)€fore,  and  very  far  in  excess  relatively.  In  1854,  the 
females  were  only  one  in  seven  of  the  whole  number  of  inmates 
of  the  jails,  while  in  1863,  they  were  very  nearly  one  in  three  ;  a 
a  startling  increase  in  female  criminality.  The  average  daily  num-  / 
!>er  in  the  jaiU,  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  from  300  to  500;  / 
for  the  la^t  two  or  three  years,  but  little  more  than  300.  Nearly' 
one-half  of  the  prisoners  in  jail  are  recommittals,  and  seventy  per 
cent,  are  foreigners.  A  full  third  of  those  committed  are  umible 
to  read  at  all,  and  of  those  registered  as  possessing  that  ability, 
many  Irnve  but  a  very  imperfect  D^tery  of  the  art.  Three- 
fourUi^f  at  least,  are  intemperate.  Eignt  per  cent  are  undergoing 
sentences  pursuant  to  conviction,  the  average  length  of  their  sen* 
teuce.s  being  about  four  months.  Promiscuous  association  of 
prisoners,  with  all  its  corrupting  influences,  exists  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ;  there  being,  in  general,  no  classification  other  than  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  sexes.  Imprisonment  for  debt  is  confined  to  cases  of 
fraud  or  an  intention  to  evade  payment  by  leaving  the  state.  But 
few  cases  of  such  imprisonment  occur.  Witnesses  are  frequently 
tmpriscmed  to  secure  their  testimony,  and  are  only  in  |MUt  com- 
penaateil  fcir  the  time  thus  lost.  The  officers  of  the  jails  receive 
compensation  in  the  form  of  fixed  salaries.  The  custom  of  re* 
munerating  officers  by  fees,  which  formerly  existed,  was  found  to 
lead  to  the  imprisonment  of  persons  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
foea.     Besides  doing  away  with  this  evil,  the  method  of  payment 
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by  salaries  k  thoujfht  to  he  more  economical-  Tho  rations  of  the 
prisoners  are  supplied  at  siettial  cost,  s*o  that  shcrifTs  ttmko  no 
profit  out  of  their  board*  Mn  Sanboni  thinlie  this  method  luttcli 
the  preferable  one,  and  that  it  should  be  continued  '^  until  angek 
are  jailora."  Clothing  is  supplied  to  pridonere  when  nci^rded. 
Medical  seiTice  \^  paid  for  in  £omo  JhIIb  by  salary t  ^nd  in  others 
by  fees.  The  aggregate  anmnil  cost  of  medicines  and  taetlica) 
attend;u3ce  in  all  tho  jailc?  of  the  state  is  $3,000.  The  avt^r^ 
annual  cost  of  each  prisoner,  inchuling  all  expen^te^  other  tbantfe 
interest  on  the  value  of  the  real  estate  belonging  to  the  jiiij«,  b 
about  $180.  The  actual  cost  of  the  real  estate  aforesaid  wiiis(aiy) 
|1,UOO,000;  the  estimnled  value  now  is  about  $500,000,  Jdl 
prifioneis  are  seldom  provided  with  remunerative  employment, 
though  tlm,  It  is  thought,  would  be  entirely  praetieablo.  Libri- 
ries  are  generally  provided  for  the  use  of  the  pri.Honei'S,  &nd  abcnii 
one^half  of  the  jaiU  ha^e  eitaplains.  In  the  jails  without  ehAp^ 
lains,  no  provision  jb  made  to  meet  the  moral  and  religious  wanti 
of  the  inmates,  except  in  some  cases  by  Sunday  schctoU,  Bible« 
are  supplied  to  the  jails  at  the  expense  of  the  counties,  frequeotlj 
one  in  every  colK  By  about  one- half  the  prisoners  they  are  Hied 
carefully;  by  the  others  they  are  apt  to  be  abused.  There  is  m 
uniform  dietary  in  the  jails,  though,  usually,  ^ich  jail  has  it^  on 
bill  nf  f:irc,  roirulated  by  tho  sheriff  and  county  eoinniis.'iiiiiicm 
Good  rations  are  provided;  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  on  thit 
score.  The  jails  recently  built  are  well  constructed,  both  for 
ventilation  and  the  admission  of  light ;  some  of  tho  old  ones  are 
objectionable  in  these  respe^,  particularly  as  to  ventilation.  The 
jails  are  in  a  good  condition  as  to  cleanliness,  being  often  thor- 
oughly scrubbed,  and  whitewashed  once  a  month.  The  means  of 
bathing  are  every  Avhere  provided.  The  only  punishmenbiutedii 
the  dark  cell,  and  this  is  not  often  found  necessary.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  not  so  perfect  as  to  prevent  all  communication. 
Insane  prisoners  are  not  often  received  into  the  jails,  but  when 
this  happens,  they  are  sent  to  the  state  hospitals.  The  jails  of 
Massachusetts  are  regarded  as  generally  secure.  Idleness  and 
the  various  forms  of  self-indulgence  are  believed  to  be  the  most 
active  causes  of  crime.  Mr.  Sanborn^s  individual  opinion  is  that, 
npon  the  whole,  the  jails  of  Massachusetts  are  promotive  rather 
than  repressive  of  crime.  The  leform  he  proposes  is  **a  thorongb 
classification  of  the  prisoners,  with  a  system  of  marks  which  wouW 
enable  each  prisoner  to  promote  bis  own  comforts  and  secure  ib 
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c«rly  iliHcbarge  by  good  conduct/'  and  '* «  change  in  the  spirit  of 
pmoii  officers  who  generally  do  not  belieyc  in  the  practicability  of 
rt»formin^  their  prisoners."  Sheriffs  are  elected  by  |>opular  vote; 
they  arr  re-eligible;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  almost 
always  re-elected.  Prison  officers  are  not  often  changed.  Inspec- 
tion of  the  jails  is  provided  for  by  law.  On  this  subject  Mr.  San- 
)K>rn  remarks  :  **The  county  commissioners  are  inspectors,  except 
in  Suffolk,  where  our  largest  jail  is.  The  Suffolk  jail,  since  May, 
18G4,  has  been,*  by  law,  exempt  from  inspection,  except  as  the 
board  of  state  charities  have  that  duty,  in  connexion  with  others. 
The  inspection  by  the  commissioners  is  probably  formal  in  most 
cases.  The  board  of  charities  has  a  general  power  of  ins|>ectioD, 
which  has  iieen  chiefly  exercised  by  its  secretary." 

The  common  jail  system  of  Connecticut  is,  in  some  respecta, 
jieculiar ;  and  it  has  in  it  points  of  interest  which  will  repay  a 
careful  btudy.  Connecticut  is  a  thrifty  little  commonwealth,  and 
its  thrift  appears  conspicuously  in  the  management  of  its  jails. 
Every  jail  in  this  state  is  also  a  workhouse.  All  sentenced  prison- 
ers are  rt*quired  to  work  **  according  to  theTr  strength  and  ability;  " 
and  all  others  Ate  provided  with  work  if  they  desire  it,  which 
more  commonly  than  otherwise  is  the  case.  This  feature  marks  a 
broad  distinction  between  the  jail  system  of  Connecticut  and  those 
of  the  other  states.  The  financial  results  of  this  system,  in  coun- 
ties where  it  is  skillfully  and  vigorously  carried  out,  are  rc*mark- 
able.  It  should  be  stated  that  Connecticut  pays,  out  of  the  pub- 
lic treiuHury,  to  the  several  counties,  the  board  of  all  their  jail 
prisoners,  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  each  a  week,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  few,  which  refuse  to  receive  more  than  $3.50,  the  amount  allowed 
prior  to  18t>3.  The  {uiyments  thus  received  from  the  state  treas- 
ury, added  to  the  avails  of  the  prisoners'  labor,  together  constitute 
a  sum  sufficient,  in  several  ol  the  eight  counties  of  the  state,  to 
defray  not  merely  the  entire  expenses  of  the  jails,  but  all  the  ordi- 
iiar>'  and  extraordinary  expenditures  of  the  counties  themselves, 
•o  that,  in  one  case  at  least,  not  a  dollar  has  l>een  exacted  of  the 
citizens  for  county  purposes,  during  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years. 

This  statement,  on  ita  face,  will  appear  so  incredible,  that  we 
ore  glad  to  be  able  to  fortify  it  by  official  authority.  A  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature  made  a  report^  in  May,  1865,  on  *'  the 
condition  and  management  of  jails."  Of  the  jail  in  New  Haven 
coanty  they  say  :  "This  jail  has  not  only  paid  its  own  exiienses 
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and  all  the  ordinarj  expenses  of  the  county,  hut  ha^,  sinec  1858. 
paid  the  sum  of  81O,tJOO*09  into  the  treasury  of  the  county,  which 
has  beeo  applied  to  the  payment  of  extra  expenses,  and  leflriog 
in  the  trt^iisury,  at  liie  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  a  biiiance  ol 
$3,132.10/*  This  ninrvellotis  result  ha^  been  achicvoil,  with  as 
avenige  of  prmoiiers  not  much,  if  at  all,  exceeding  tifly  lu  mini  her. 

Of  Windham  county  the  committee  remark:  **The  restill,  IK 
thin  county,  of  the  prudent  management  of  its  [the  Jairi*]  affiun^i 
the  nianner  of  working  prisoners*  and  the  reasouable  nm\  honesl 
charges  of  its  otiScials  is,  that  all  the  ordinary  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  extraordinary  expenses  af  the  county,  including  exlen^ire 
repairs  and  additions  to  the  court  house  and  jail,  and  the  ei-ectton 
of  new  bail  dings,  haro  been  paid,  and  that  too  without  OjiHiug 
upon  the  towns  in  the  county  for  either  tax,  cent  rib  ntiott  or  aatt^ 
niont,  for  more  than  twenty  years*" 

But  aa  there  is  no  central  authority  in  the  state,  haTing  tbf 
general  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  jails,  ditTcivtit  sj-^teins 
prevail  in  different  c<)uuties*  In  two  of  them,  at  least,  the  leading 
system  obtains,  which  we  found  practised  in  Illinois  and  Kentucky  is 
reference  to  the  state  prison.  As  regards  this  pbm,  we  are  oot 
surprised  to  find  the  committee  using  the  following  laiigiiagv: 
**The  practice  of  farming  out  the  prisons  and  prisonerp,  yonr  com- 
mittee regards  as  most  objectionable.  It  places  the  jails  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  jailoi*s,  and  is  liable  to  many  abuses.  It  is 
wrong  in  principle  and  pernicious  in  practice,  and  has  ever  proved 
unprofitable  in  those  counties  whore  it  has  been  adopted.'* 

The  joint  committee  accompanied  their  repoil  with  '^auact  con- 
cerning prisons,"  the  main  purpose  of  which  was  to  take  the 
charge  and  custody  of  the  jails"  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sheriffi, 
and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  special  keepers  appointed  by  the 
county  conmiissioners.  In  advocacy  of  the  proposed  change,  the 
committee  say : 

*'The  time  was  when  by  far  the  larger  number  of  commitments 
to  our  jails  were  debtors,  and  the  sheriffs  were  held  responsible 
for  the  sufficiency  of  the  jails,  and  the  safe  keeping  of  the  prisoners. 
But  that  time  hfis  ])assed.  Imprisonment  for  debt  has  ceased.  The 
commitments  on  civil  process  are  very  rare.  The  counties  are  held 
responsible  for  the  sufficiency  of  their  jails,  and  for  the  escape  of 
prisoners  through  their  insufficiency;  and  the  reason  for  sberifi 
being  keepei-s  of  jails  and  having  power  to  appoint  deputy  keepers 
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having  ocaaed  to  exlat,  this  power  of  theirs  should  also  cease,  and 
should  he  held  solely  by  the  county  commissioners/' 

The  principle  of  the  bill  proposed  by  the  committee  has  been  in- 
cor|>urated  into  the  legislation  of  New  Jersey,  so  far  as  the  counties 
of  ¥ls9ex  and  Hudson,  in  that  state,  are  concerned.  An  act  was 
passed  in  1807,  transferring  **the  custody,  rule,  keeping  and 
charge  of  the  jails  in  said  counties  "  from  the  sheriffs  of  the  same 
to  the  boards  of  chosen  freeholders  therein,  and  authorizing  thoso 
boards  to  appoint  kee|>ers  of  the  jails,  to  continue  in  office  five 
years,  unless  sooner  removed  for  cause.  The  same  act  constitutes 
the  jails  of  the  two  counties  named,  workhouses,  and  requires  '*hard 
labor''  of  certain  classes  of  their  inmates.  It  further  authorizes 
the  boards  of  chos<m  freeholders  of  the  other  counties  to  adopt  all 
its  provisions  and  fully  to  carry  them  out  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties, whenever  a  majority  shall,  at  a  regular  meeting,  vote  so  to 
do,  and  file  a  certificate  to  that  effect  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state. 

The  Philadelphia  Prison  Society  strongly  urge  that  this  princi- 
ple t)e  made  practical  in  the  legislation  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  governor  of  that  state,  under  date  of  December, 
It^CA.  We  cite  the  following  passage  from  their  communic*ation, 
in  which  the  view  entertained  by  them  is  expressed  with  clearness 
and  force:  **  Many  of  the  evils  of  the  county  prisons  (they  say) 
spring  from  the  fact  that  the  sheriff  of  the  county  is,  ex  officio,  the 
kee|>er  of  the  pris^m.  It  is  not  !>elieved  that  men  are  selected  for 
that  important  office  who  are  not  humane  and  just,  lint  men  do 
not  seek  the  o£Bce  of  sheriff  for  the  sake  of  Inking  the  jailor:  and  if 
there  is  any  business  for  the  sheriff  to  do  !>eyond  the  walls  of  the 
prison,  so  much  of  the  time  of  that  functionary  is  taken  from  the 
discharge  of  a  duty  which  he  assumes,  but  which  has  no  affinity 
with  the  other  more  desirable  parts  of  his  (official  lalKirs.  Besides, 
the  office  of  a  sheriff  is  not»  a  permanency,  while  that  of  a  prison 
keeper  ought  to  l>e.  The  duties  (»f  his  place  as  sheriff  must,  if 
discharged,  prevent  the  }>ersonal  supervision  of  the  prison  and  the 
prisoners  which  a  jailor  ought  to  give.  And  he  most  l)e  often 
tempted  to  enlarge  his  small  income  by  such  efforts  at  economy 
as  must  tell  hard  upon  the  prisoners,  often  liard  0}>on  the  county.'^ 
The  society  has  touched  the  kernel  of  the  question  in  what  it  says 
on  the  necessity  of  pernuinence  in  the  office  of  prison  k€^|)er. 

The  tenure  of  office  in  this  dei^artment  of  the  public  service 
aboold  be  during  good  behavior,  since  prison  keepers,  supposnig 
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them  to  possess  an  oripfinal  aptitude  ft>r  their  5|H*i*jal  diiljcii,  b^ 
coiue  valuable  in  proportion  as  their  experieuce  is  <>iilurgeiL 

III  tho  etatciS  of  Kentucky  anil  Mi^ssoiiri,  aa  we  have  *^ecn,  the 
care  of  tht*  common  jriila  and  the  custody  of  their  in  mute!*  are  no 
longer  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriffji  of  the  several  count ie^r  but  *it 
committed  to  u  distinct  class  of  ofiieers^  specially  chosen  to  tb^i 
service.  It  is  true  that  they  are  elected  hy  popular  vote,  and  ore 
consequently  political  officers^  which  is  a  most  objectionable  ffitt* 
ture;  but  at  lei^st  the  fact  stated  shows  that  there  ia  no  tiMtiii]« 
and  especially  no  nece^jsar^^  connection  between  the  offio*  of 
Bheritr  luid  the  custody  of  persons  arrested  on  a  charge  of  crhne 
and  detained  in  jail  for  triah 

Upon  the  whoIe»  the  result  of  such  inquiries  as  wo  were  able 
to  make  into,  the  condition  and  administration  of  tbe  eammoii 
jails  of  the  United  States  is  exceedingly  unsatiafactory.  Thcra 
are  a  few  model  prisons  of  this  class  scattered  here  aiid  there, 
like  oaaes  is  a  wide  desert,  among  which  may  be  natnoil  ilw  Std 
folk  county  jail  in  Boston  and  the  Balthnore  cityjiill;  btil  the 
t^ass  of  these  prisons  throughout  the  country  are  in  a  deplorable 
atate.  Another  Howard  is  needed  to  go  from  jail  to  jiiil  Hiramb 
tW  length  and  breadth  of  the  land^  as  the  great  prison  refoniHr 
of  Ihe  last  eentui^^  traversed  not  only  the  Bntie^h  li^laiuU,  hat 
almost  the  entire  continent  of  Europe,  exploring  the  prisons  of 
many  lauds,  and  dragging  their  manifold  and  countless  abuses  to 
the  light  of  day.  A  new  *'State  of  Prisons"  is  wanted,  in  which 
every  jail  in  the  United  States  should  be  minutely  described, 
after  the  manner  in  which  Howard,  in  /tis  *'State  of  Prisons/* 
dealt  with  the  jails  and  bridewells  of  his  day. 

Our  state  prisons  need  many  and  great  reforms,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  in  a  former  part  of  this  report;  but  the  reforms  needed 
in  our  jails  and  jail  systems  are,  literally,  legion.  In  most  com- 
mon jails  the  old  system  j^revails  in  full  force;  the  crowding  of 
prisoners,  confusion  of  crimes,  ages,  and  sometimes  sexes;  tbe 
mixture  of  indicted  and  convicted  pei*sons,  of  criminals,  debtors, 
and  witnesses;  frequent  escapes;  an  almost  total  absence  of  what 
may  properly  be  called  discipline;  no  silence  leading  the  iumated 
to  reflection;  no  labor  accustoming  them  to  industry;  enforced 
idleness  that  depraves;  few  books;  little  religious  and  no  secular 
instruction;  in  a  word,  the  assemblage  of  all  vices  and  all  immo- 
ralities. In  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  these  congregations  of 
prisoners,  the  livelong  day  is  spent  in  talk;  and  what  sort  of  talk? 
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Alas!  too  well  do  we  know  the  character  of  the  conversation  car- 
ried on  nmonp  criminnlri  in  a  prison.  It  relates,  almost  wholly, 
to  the  (Times  they  iK*rpctrated  before  their  committal,  or  to  those 
which  they  meditate  after  their  liberation.  In  such  convernations, 
eac*h  one  Ima^ts  of  his  misdeedn;  all  dispute  for  the  priority  in 
infamy:  and,  in  the  end,  an  equilibrium  in  vice  and  crime  is 
rearhed  by  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  company.  The  less 
ndvanred  in  crime  listen  eagerly  to  the  greater  villians;  and  the 
hlackoHt  individual  among  them  becomes  a  type  of  depravity  for 
the  others. 

Such  is  the  painful  and  revolting  picture,  which  truth  compeb 
u*j  to  draw  of  the  great  nmjority  of  the  common  jails  of  America; 
and  we  irrieve  to  say  that  most  of  those  in  our  own  ntate  form  no 
excepti<»n.  Here  is  a  woik  for  the  friends  of  prison  reform.  Tho 
whole  system  of  common  jaiU,  both  in  resiiect  of  organization 
and  administration,  needs  revolutionizing.  It  is  a  herculean  labor 
whirh  we  propose,  but  we  feel  contident  that  it  can  be  done. 
Truth,  patience,  zeal,  activity,  and  co-operative  effort  are  essential 
elements  in  the  problem;  but,  these  elements  t>eing  given,  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  is  certain. 
The  system  :tH  now  existing  must  be  approached  prudently,  no 
doubt,  and  in  meekness  of  wisdom;  !)Ut,  nevertheless,  it  must  bo 
approached,  assailed,  and  battered  with  the  weapons  of  truth,  of 
re:iM)n,  of  argument,  and  of  godlike  love,  till  it  is  swept  away  by 
the  force  of  the  assault,  and  a  new  and  l>etter  system  adopted  in 
its  place. 

And  what  shall  that  better  system  l>e?  We  will  not  under- 
take to  4lraw  out  a  plan  in  detail,  but  will  content  ourselves  with 
a  few  penend  hints. 

1.  We  nuist  see  to  it  that,  at  least,  the  prisoners  in  our  county 
jails  :in»  not  made  worse  by  a  residence  in  them,  and  that,  if  pos- 
sible, they  leave  them  improved  in  principles  and  character.  In 
loekinp  them  up  in  jail  now,  nobody  thinks  of  making  them  bet- 
ter: the  whole  thought  is  that  of  securing  their  |>er8ons  and 
repn»!»sing  their  malice.  Restraint,  coercion,  the  putting  of  fetters 
on  the  will,  if  not  on  the*body — this  expresses  the  whole  [wlicy; 
eihI  the  effect  is,  that,  instead  of  being  corrected,  they  are  ren- 
dered more  depraved  and  brutal  than  liefore.  But  this  is  all 
wrong.  These  arrested  persons  are  precisely  those  for  whom 
well  constructed  and  well  governed  prisons  are  most  needed. 
Sorely,  he  who  has  not  yet  been  pronounced  guilty,  and  he  who  baa 
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commit  tod  but  a  slight  offense  against  the  laws,  ought  tn  Ti«  i 
rounded  by  a  greater  monil  protection  tlmii  he  who  U  sunk  to  iT 
lower  depth  in  crime,  and  who^ae  guilt  is  acknowledged.  PiTi^ftiw 
under  arrest  are  often  iuaoceat,  and  ar^  ao  proved  on  their  (rtnl*  I^ 
it  right  to  let  them  find  in  the  pri^^on  a  corrupt  if  iU  which  ihcy  did 
not  bring  to  it?  But  e^en  if  they  are  guilty,  nhy  place  itnSM 
first  in  a  detention  prison,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  cornipt  them 
still  more?  Is  it  that,  on  their  conviction,  they  niuy  t^e  ^i^nt  tni 
state  prison  to  fie  reformed?  It  bis  he<»n  w^ell  remarked  by  0$ 
Tocquevillethat  "to  neglect  the  less  vicious,  in  order  to  ]al>or  only 
for  the  reform  of  great  and  hardened  criminals,  m  the  mme  u  if 
only  the  most  infirm  wci'e  attended  to  in  a  hospital;  and,  in  order 
to  take  earo  of  patients,  perhaps  iucurablci  thoj!*e  who  ruigtit  W 
easily  restored  to  health  were  loft  without  any  attention.;*  Surely, 
there  must  be  a  ^rew  loose,  there  must  be  something  out  of  joiM, 
there  must,  in  short,  he  a  radical  deficiency,  in  a  prtnou  system 
which  offers  anomalies  and  self-eontradictionB  llkv  thr^c* 

2*  County  jails  should  be  made  simply  houses  of  detention  fot 
persons  under  arrest  and  awaiting  trial.  Their  punitive  cbarifiHf 
should  be  abrogated,  and  a  class  of  prii^tjus  established,  correfr 
ponding  to  the  bourses  of  correction  in  XIaftsaehnsetts,  intermediate 
betwccii  tiie  sluiu  prisuu  and  ihe  cuumiun  juii,  in  wijicii  aii  penstma 
convicted  of  minor  offenses  should  be  confined,  under  sentence  of 
**hard  labor."  Detention  for  trial  and  punishment  ou  conviction 
are  essentially  different  processes,  and  the  **  fitness  of  things**  re- 
quires, in  each,  a  special  method,  in  harmony  with  its  nature  and 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  The  two  systems  have  points  widely 
variant  and  even  incompatible  w  ith  each  other,  and  cannot  be  as 
successfully  managed  in  conjunction  as  they  can  separately.  Bo- 
sides,  officers  who  have  the  custody  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial 
and  who  convey  them  to  and  from  court,  lack  the  requisite  oppor- 
tunity to  enforce  discipline  among  sentenced  prisoners,  of  whom 
hard  labor  is  exacted,  as  it  should  be  in  the  case  of  all  who  arc 
undergoing  punishment  on  conviction. 

3.  Separate  imprisonment  should  be  enforced  in  all  common 
jails.  If  association,  as  w^e  firmly  believe,  is  the  seminal  evil  of 
our  jail  system,  then  its  remedy  must  lie  in  individual  imprison- 
ment. The  Prison  Association  has  held  this  view  from  the  start, 
and  maintained  it  throughout.  It  is  certainly  our  own,  and  we 
are  happy  to  have  it  fortified  by  the  judgment  of  so  judicious  a  writer 
as  Mr.  F.  Hill,  who  says :  *'  The  separation  of  prisoners  is  peculiarlr 
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proper  immeiliately  after  arrest,  in  police  prisona,  while  uuder 
examination  or  waiting  for  trial.  At  such  time,  eompanitively 
little  can  he  known  of  the  prisoner's  character,  or  of  the  character 
of  thoiM?  with  whom  be  may  he  placed  in  association;  and  at  snch 
periods,  therefore,  it  is  generally  desirable  to  enforce  a  strict 
separation,  not  to  speak  of  considerations  arising  from  the  danger 
of  the  defeat  of  justice." 

4.  Provision  should  be  made  for  imparting  religious  instruction 
to  all,  and  secular  instruction  to  such  as  may  need  it.  Our  views 
on  these  points  have  been  fully  set  forth  in  fonncr  parts  of  this 
paper,  as  they  stand  related  to  state  prisons;  and  the  argiunents 
there  adtluced  are  equally  applicable  here.  Possibly  they  will 
apply,  in  the  present  case,  with  added  force,  bince  medicines 
may  be  administered  to  the  slightly  sick  with  greater  ho|>e  of 
advantage  than  to  those  in  whom  disease  is  approac^hing  the  i>oint 
of  incuralde  malignity. 

5.  The  reform  which  would  crown,  and  give  efficiency  to,  all 
the  others  is  a  central  authority  of  some  kind,  having  the  general 
oversight  and  c(»ntrol  of  the  entire  prison  system  of  tne  state. 
The  sho<*kiiig  anomalies  and  contradictions,  noticed  in  a  prei'eding 
paragraph,  spring  chiefly  out  of  the  want  of  unity  in  the  govern- 
ment and  administrations  of  the  prisons.  The  state  prisons  are 
controlled  and  governed  by  state  authority ;  the  connnon  jails 
and  the  houses  of  correction,  where  such  exist,  by  whatever  name 
called,  are  directed  by  the  counties  ;  while  the  city  prison  is 
bU{)erintended  and  managed  by  the  city  itself.  These  various 
departinents  of  administration  in  the  several  states  being  almost 
as  independent  of  each  other  as  the  states  themselves,  it  results 
that  they  hardly  ever  act  either  uniformly  or  sinniltaneously. 
One  may  originate  a  useful  reform  within  the  sphere  of  its  [Kiwers  ; 
but  the  others,  clinging  to  ancient  abuses,  remain  inactive,  and 
make  no  progress.  This  is  a  sore  evil.  While  it  continues,  though 
there  may  be  improvement  in  isolated  localities,  there  am  be  little 
genend  advance  in  prison  dis(*ipline.  Something  may  lie  eflfiH^ted 
here  and  there  by  spasmodic  efforts,  but  there  can  be  no  combined,  * 
comprehen-sive,  systematic  agencies  at  work  throughout  the  whole 
field,  aceoinplishing  refonns,  commensurate  with  its  territorial 
limits,  and  adequate  to  the  demands  of  an  enlightened  statoman- 
abip  and  a  progressive  civilization.  May  our  noble  state,  whose 
example  (for  evil,  we  fear,  as  well  as  for  good)  is  so  |H>tent  with 
ber  sister  states,  soon  apply  the  appnipriate  remedy  in  the  estab- 
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lishmontof  a  central  author! tyi  J 11  rest pd  with  the  necessary  HOfreit, 
and  animated  with  the  zeal  and  ardor,  tibich  alomy  t*iiii  iosure 
broad  and  solid  results.  How  much  can  be  accomplished  by  §iieh 
an  authority,  even  \rith  restricted  and  inadequate  powers^  tii»be«!n 
seen  in  the  exhibition,  emliodied  in  the  previous  chapter,  of  tbe 
remarkable  improvements  in  jail  cou^it ruction  and  jail  a^luiiiiiftTi- 
tJon,  achieved  in  Canada,  within  the  hist  half  dozon  yejtr»,  throogl 
the  agency  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  so  wi^ioly  created  by  tli 
legisUituro  o(  that  provioce. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Prisons   intermediate   between   the   Coioion  Jail  and  tiie 

State  Pjuson. 

Prisons  of  the  grade  mentioned  in  the  heading  to  this  chapter, 
receive  different  designations  in  the  different  states — house  of  cor- 
rection, pcnitentiar}',  workhouse,  bridewell  and  city  prison.  Ma-s- 
sachusetts  is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  which  has  a  general  sys- 
tem of  this  class  of  penal  institutions,  called  there  houses  of 
correction.  Even  in  Massachusetts,  these  prisons  are  not  managed 
hy  the  state,  but  are  county  institutions.  Each  county  has 
one  of  them.  New  York  has  six  penitentiaries,  all  of  them 
created  by  special  statutes,  and  directed  by  the  counties  in  which 
they  are  severally  situated.  Michigan  has  a  house  of  correction, 
erected  and  governed  by  the  city  of  Detroit.  Illinois  has  a  bride- 
well in  the  city  of  Chicago,  managed  by  the  conmion  council  of 
the  same.  Missouri  and  Kentucky  have  each  a  workhouse,  situa- 
ted, the  one  at  St.  Louis,  the  other  at  Louisville,  and  both  city 
institutions.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  a  city  prison.  Wisconsin  has 
a  house  of  correction  at  Milwaukie,  which  was  in  process  of  con- 
struction at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  state,  and  has  since,  we 
presume,  gone  into  operation.  It  has  been  reported  to  us  that 
there  are  two  houses  of  correction  in  Maine;  but  we  did  not  hear  of 
them  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  that  state,  and  we  conclude  that 
they  are  either  of  little  account,  or  belong  to  the  class  of  establish- 
ments which  exist  only  on  paper.  We  visited  about  one-third  of 
the  houses  of  correction  in  Massachusetts,  and  all  the  other  insti- 
tutions named  in  the  foregoing  enumeration,  except  those  of  our 
own  state,  which  we  have  often  inspected  at  other  times.  We  left 
our  printed  interrogatories  in  the  hands  of  their  superintendents,  but 
we  have  received  only  two  responses — one  from  Mr.  Secretary 
SttolKim,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  from  Mr.  Z.  R.  Broi*k- 
way,  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  house  of  correction,  Michigan. 
As  our  oliservations  extended  to  Canada^  we  ought,  perhaps,  in 
Ibis  connection,  to  state  that  there  are  in  that  province  no  prisons 
of  the  kind  under  consideration;  but  the  board  of  inspection  is 
urging  upon  the  Legislature,  with  much  seal  and  force  of  reason* 
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ing^  the  neCGssity  of  such  institutiom,  to  whieh  therj  propoiA  to 
give  the  name  of  '*  central  prisons." 

j      The  number  of  houses  of  correction  id  Maisachuirettif  h  no'ini* 
nally  sev^enteen,  but  actually  thirteen,     la  some  ea^ea  thi*y  mt 
ivhoDy  dktuict  establighDieuts;  more  coiuujonl j,  they  ari*  cairried  un 
/in  conaectioD  with  the  county  jails.     Each  m  under  a  local  admi^ 
i  istration,  there  being  no  common  bond  of  union  among  tbeiu*     Tilt 
governing  power  h  vested  in  the  county  commi^ioners  ai3d  the 
sheriff^  except  in  Suffolk,  where  a  body  of  city  oflic%>nai,  called  tfe 
/  ^*  board  of  directors/'  manages  the  bouse  of  correction,  m  it  dim 
*.  the  other  penal  and  reformatory  inatitu Lions  belonging  la  the  city 
of  Boston,  with  the  exception  of  the  common  jait.     Party  p*jlitiia 
enters  buL  slightly,  if  at  all,  into  the  adminstration.     The  aggf^ 
gate  of  salaries  paid  to  the  officers  of  these  iuslitutions  is  #50,000^ 
b^inf^  an  average  to  each  elightly   under  $4,0U0>     The  aven^ 
suniber  of  prisoners  confined  in  them  is  about  1,000.     Almost  til 
only  punishment  ia  the  dark  cell:  the  lash  is  ncTer  used.    TIm 
conimutatton  law  is  applied  in  the  houses  of  correction,  and  iti 
operation  is  found  beneficiaL     The  prii^ners  work  in  assoeiidiin 
\    during  the  da3%  and,  with  few  exceptions,  sleep  in  separate  cell* 
]   et  night.    The  law  of  silence  h  imposed  on  prisoners  wbileM 
-  work,  hut  it  is  rafhcr  nominal  than  otherwise;  in  some  Cft^ 
scarcely  enforced  at  all.     Chaplains  are  provided  for  some  of  th«e 
prisons,  but  not  for  all.     None  of  them  give  their  whole  time: 
their  labors  are  commonly  restricted  to  a  Sunday  service.    In  i 
few  only  of  these  ** houses"  are  Sabbath  schools  held;  inmost, 
there  is  a  full  supply  of  Bibles.     About  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
prisoners  cannot  read  when  received;  and  yet  no  provision  whit- 
ever  is  made  for  teaching  them.     Libraries  are  provided,  at  tlie 
cost  of  the  counties,  for  the  greater  part  of  these  prisons.    The 
aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  all  is  about  3,000,  the  largw* 
being  650.     The  dietaries  are  everywhere  good.     The  meals  iw 
usually  taken  in  the  cells.     A  suit  of  clothes  is  furnished  to  eaek 
prisoner  on  his  discharge,  if  he  has  not  a  decent  one  of  hb  own, 
and  money  enough  to  pay  his  expenses  home.     Scarcely  anything 
is  done  to  prevent  relapses,  by  aiding  liberated  prisoners  to  pro- 
cure places  whore  they  may  eat  honest  bread.     There  arc  no  sta- 
tistics showing  either  what  proportion  of  the  prisoners  had  letrwJ 
a  trade  prior  to  their  reception,  or  what  during  their  imprint* 
mcnt.     The  contract  system  of  labor  generally  prevails,  and  worb 
badly,  both  for  the  discipline  and  the  finances.     The  expenses  tf* 
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greatly  in  excess  of  the  revenues.  The  average  length  of  sen- 
U^nces  iH  fnira  three  to  four  mouths.  The  reformation  of  the  pri- 
soners is  scarcely  considered  at  all.  Is  it  not  a  pregnant  commen- 
tary on  the  foregoing  exhibition  that  from  thirty  to  ninety  |>er 
cent,  of  the  inmates  are  recommitted  ?  At  least  three-fourths  of 
the  prisoners  arc  of  intemperate  habits,  and  just  the  same  propor-  * 
lion  are  foreigners.  The  effect  of  the  war  has  been  to  diminish, 
during  its  continuance,  the  number  of  men  committed,  and  greatly 
to  increase  that  of  women.  The  astounding  and  alarming  fact  b 
Ktatcd  l)y  the  secretary  that,  while  in  1854  the  females  constituted 
only  one-fifkh  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  of  correction,  in  1864 
they  were  almost  one-half.  Admitting  that  "  this  startling  increase 
in  fi-malo  criminality  is  not  wholly  intelligible,"  he  finds  the  solu- 
tion, in  |>art,  at  least,  in  the  **  distribution  of  state  aid  and  bounty 
money.''  He  remarks:  ''  The  possession  of  more  money  than  usual 
makes  the  poor  women  idle,  and,  as  I  have  said,  exposes  them  to 
temptation;  they  drink,  and  from  this  they  are  led  on  to  worse 
offences,  while  the  absent  sons,  husbands  and  fathers  leave  them 
without  restraint  or  protection.''  No  doubt  there  is  much  force  in 
this  view;  but  it  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  afford  a  complete  solu- 
tion. Causes  quite  opposite  in  their  nature  have  been  at  work  to 
produce  the  result  which  we  so  much  deplore.  While  some  have 
aiimed  through  the  abundance  of  money,  others  have  )>een  led  into 
crime  from  the  want  of  it;  for  not  all  the  women  left  at  home  had 
their  resources  increased  by  the  absence  of  those  on  whom  woman 
naturally  leans  for  support.  Both  iH^rils  are  alluded  to  in  the 
prayer  of  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,  a  prayer  dictated  by  the  highest 
wisdom:  **Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  lest  I  be  full,  and 
deny  thee,  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal.*' 

As  we  have  not  hesitated  to  avow  the  conviction  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts state  prison  is,  all  things  considered,  the  best  which  it 
has  lieen  our  fortune  to  visit,  so  wo  have  as  little  hesitation  in 
expressing  the  opinion  that,  so  far  as  our  own  knowledge  goes,  the 
I>i*troit  hoU!»e  of  correction  holds  a  like  preeminence  among  the 
prisons  of  its  class.  This  establishment  is  under  the  care  and 
direction  of  Mr.  Z.  K.  Brockway.  Thei-o  are  few  prison  officers  in 
this  countr}',  or  probably  in  any  other,  who  combine,  in  an  equal 
degree,  the  varied  qualitications  re<|isitefor  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  a  penal  institution.  Mr.  Brockway  began  his  career  under 
the  famous  Amos  Pilsbury,  of  the  Albany  }K>nitentiary,  with  whom 
be  served,  00  to  siieak,  an  apprenticeship  of  several  years.     From 
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Albany  bo  was  called,  such  was  the  OitsUnction  he  had  actiiered 
there,  to  be  the  fir^t  superintendeut  of  the  Monroe  county  peniteB'^ 
tiary,  at  Rochester,     This  position  involved  a  work  of  organiKiiuoa, 
9s  well  as  adniiniytration,  in  both  which  he  justified  the  coofideocc 
of  those  who  called  him  to  it.     He  continued  nt  the  head  of  thai 
institutioa  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  years,  and  would,  no  douH, 
have  remained  there  to  the  present  time,  had  he  not,  at  the  itrgm* 
invitation  of  tlie   authorities   of  Detroit,  accepted    the    pwtloD 
which  be  now  holdg.     In  organizing  the  new  prison  at  D<*tn)it 
and  iu  subsequently  adminititeriug  its  government  and  disciphii«v 
he  displayed  an  ability  no  less  signal  and  achieved  a  Biiocem  no 
less  conspicuous,  than  he  had  previously  done  at  Rochcjster*    A 
gentleman  of  endowTiients  so  marked  and  an  experience  so  extended 
while  his  work  would  naturally  claim  attention  and  study,  jniy 
well  be  i>ermitted  to  declare  it  himself;  and,  certainl3%  bmutUf* 
auces  are  entitled  to  a  most  respectful  consideration.     We  ikerfr 
fore  give  place,  without  abridgement  or  alteration,  to  a  camraoa^    ' 
cation  of  Mr.  Brock  way,  in  which  he  favors  us  with  an  aoconut  d   i 
the  institution  under  his  care.     The  following   is    the    paprf  to 
which  w6  refer ; 

Deteojt  Hor&E  or  CoRREcno^^,     \ 
29th  Noveniber,  186>,  J 
Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.  : 

My  Dear  Sir — Events  over  which  I  had  no  coDtrol,  have  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  me  to  fulfill  my  partial  promise  to  answer 
the  four  hundred  and  thirty  questions  touching  the  prison  system, 
or  to  write  at  length  upon  the  subject  of  convict  emploj^ment.  I 
should  have  advised  you  of  this  before,  but  had  not  relinquished 
the  purpose  until  today.  Trusting  to  your  benevolence  to  over- 
look what  may  reasonably  seem  to  you  to  be  a  want  of  regard  for 
yourself  and  lack  of  interest  in  j^our  work;  assuring  you  of  my 
deep  interest  in  the  proposed  reorganization  of  our  prison  system 
and  of  my  profound  respect  for  yourself,  I  will  append  some  facts 
of  interest  about  this  institution,  which,  together  with  the  set  of 
our  annual  reports  some  time  since  forwarded  to  you,  will  com- 
prise the  whole  of  my  communication  at  this  time 

The  House  of  Correction  is  managed  by  the  superinteodcnt. 
appointed  for  three  years  by  the  common  council  of  the  city,  on 
the  nomination  of  the  mayor  and  board  of  inspectors,  consisting  of 
five  pei-sons,  viz.,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  the  chiir- 
man  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  State  Prison,  ex-ojfido,  tnd 
three  citizens  appointed  in  the  same  way  as  the  superinteudent,  oM 
being  appointed  annually 


J 
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The  buildings  were  erected  in  1861,  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  exclu- 
sive of  the  site,  aud  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  Cross,  and 
are  in  their  general  aspect,  quite  similar  to  the  Albany  county 
penitentiary.  In  the  rear  of  the  wings  containing  the  cells,  are 
two  yards;  one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females;  the  former 
about  175  feet  square,  containing  workshops;  the  latter,  alK>ut  the 
same  size,  contains  the  fuel  building,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  domes- 
tic purposes.  These  yards  arc  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  sixteen 
feet  high,  surmounted  with  sentinel  towers,  and  are  neatly  laid 
out,  graded,  graveled  and  sodded,  and  are  separated  by  a  wing  two 
stories  in  height,  used  for  kitchens,  hospitals,  chapel,  Ac.  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  building  and  outside  of  the  enclosure,  a\% 
ornamental  grounds,  100  by  600  feet,  aud  an  additional  simce  of 
600  feet  square  is  being  subdued,  and  is  soon  to  be  added. 
There  is  also  a  fine  garden  of  about  ten  acres  in  the  rear. 
The  staflT  of  prison  officers  is  com|>osed  of  the  su|)erintendent, 
clerk,  chaplain,  four  overseers,  two  guards  and  four  matrons — all 
appointed  by  the  superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
inspectors,  and  removable  by  him  at  his  pleasure. 
The  salaries  are  as  follows  : 

The  superintendent .  $2,500  per  annum  and  perquisites. 

assistant  do      650         do  and  board. 

clerk 400         do  do 

chaplain  (equal  to),        500         do  do 

overseers 300         do  do 

guards 240         do  do 

matrons 200  to  250  do  do 

Appointments  are  not  aflected  by  party  politics,  except  in  the 
appointment  of  inspectors;  and  the  influence  of  this  does,  in  no 
decree,  afl^ect  the  administration  of  the  prison. 

In  the  administration  of  the  discipline,  kindness  is  employed, 
and  is  esteemed  a  very  important  means.  Prompt  attention  to  the 
reasonable  requests  of  prisoners,  considerate  treatment  and  the 
niaintainui^  of  a  kind,  benevolent  demeanor  in  the  intercourse  of 
officers  an  Jprisoners,  producer  the  most  gratifying  etfect.  Rewards 
are  also  employed  as  a  stimulus  to  good  conduct,  viz.:  commuta- 
tion'of  sentence  three  days  per  month;  the  allowance  of  overwork 
(paid  only  at  the  expiration  of  the  sentence) ;  and,  in  the  fenuile 
prison,  the  division  of  the  prisoners  into  two  grades. 

The  lowest  grade  are  kept  in  separate  cells  when  not  at  work; 
live  upon  the  coarse  prisim  diet,  without  tea  or  coflTee,  and  non- 
iDtercourso  is  always  enforced  among  them.  They  are,  however, 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  librar}*,  attend  upon  the  daily 
and  weekly  devotions,  and  receive  vidits  from  the  chaplain  at  the 
cell  door. 

The  higher  grade  sleep  and  spend  their  business  hours  in  a  room 
together,  are  allowed  to  converse  with  each  other,  under  the 
reslraJDt  imposed  by  the  proximity  of  the  matron,  who  can  bear 
tlie  couYersation,  though  she  is  not  present  in  their  room.    They 
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are  nllowed  some  privilegea  of  diet,  a  distinction  i^  matle  in  tl 
clothings  and  they  are  supplied  with  greater  varietj  of 
matter.     The  chaplain,  superintendent,  and   other    fnenfls, 
quently  visit  their  room  after  Tvork  hour**,  for  the  purpase  ofi 
ing,  or  speaking,  or  et tidying  the  scripture  with  them,  and 
engage  in  family  devotions  before  leaviii*^. 

I  am  unable  to  ^tnte  definitely  as  to  rc^ult^i,  tlio  grade  larfai^ 
been  so  recently  established.  I  have  great  confidence,  howeveri 
that  a  similar  system  may  be  successfully  introduced  into  thi!  mife 
prison,  and  that  I  shall  be  able  next  year  to  funLi.ih  you  with  lu- 
te renting  facts  in  relation  to  it  in  both  pri«tons. 

The  commutation  law  is  most  salutary  in  its  effect  upoft  Ibt 
conduct  of  prisonera,  and  in  every  instance,  save  two^  durst^  tins 
three  years  of  it^  operatioUf  prisoners  have  gained  the  wbiile  time 
allowed  by  law- 

The  allowance  of  overwork,  as  before  stated,  is  nnt  a»  ^  pw* 
niary  reward  for  good  conduct,  but  aa  a  stimulus  to  itidn^try  alid 
the  cultivation  of  habits  of  application  that  shall  be  of  service  t9 
the  prisoner  on  his  release  from  confinement. 

Religions  services  are  held  in  the  chapel  ever)'  momtngi  il 
which  all  the  prisoners  and  officers  are  present ;  and,  cm  Sutioi^t 
there  is  a  preaching  service  at  9  oVlock^  a.  m.  The  renminder  «f 
the  day  is  spent  by  the  prisoners  in  their  ccUs,  and  tiy  I  lie  th^f' 
laiu  in  visiting  them  for  personal  oouveiiiationand  tbis  distrihitljuii 
of  books  and  papers. 

No  Sabbath  school  is  maintained.  It  i^  believed  th:it  the  ^a*- 
mon  in  the  morning,  the  opportunity  for  reading  afforded  by  a 
good  library,  and  the  personal  intercourse  with  the  chaplain,  are 
of  more  value  to  prisoners  sentenced  for  such  short  periods  is 
these  are,  than  would  be  a  Sabbath  school. 

The  subject  of  punishments  naturally  comes  in  here,  and  I 
regret  that  I  have  not  time  to  write  out  my  views  as  they  stand 
after  an  experience  and  observation  of  many  j-ears.  Many  of  the 
punishments  used  in  the  prisons  of  our  country  are  harbarons  and 
worse  than  useless,  while  some  which  have  been  abrogated  are 
most  valuable,  if  properly  administered. 

I  doubt  if  the  wisdom  of  man  can  devise  any  st/siem  of  punish- 
ment that  can  be  universally  applied  with  uniform  results.  Very 
great  power  must  be  vested  in  the  governing  officer  of  a  prison, 
and  when  abused,  the  officer  should  be  removed.  There  has  bfen 
a  tendency  to  so  legislate  on  this  subject  that  a  bad  or  incom- 
petent olficer  could  not  commit  an  error  or  an  outrage,  and  the 
effect  has  been  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  our  prisons  and  to  the 
prisoners  themselves. 

I  trust,  however,  that  as  Christ's  new  dispensation  of  love  sub- 
merged and  practically  annulled  the  old  dispensation  of  law,  eo 
the  new  era  of  **  rewards,"  in  the  management  of  priBoners,  will 
render  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  punishmenta  compailivcly 
unimportant. 
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Tho  prisoners  in  thifl  institution  are  employed  at  tlie  manufac- 
ture of  ebairn,  the  wood  work  of  which  iii  made  by  the  males, 
and  the  females  are  enga<red  in  braiding  the  seatn. 

There  are  no  contractors  in  thin  prison.  The  superintendent 
purcha^os  material,  direots  the  labor,  and  sells  the  goods.  The 
prison,  under  this  system,  is  entirely  self-sustaining,  as  will  be 
i>ubse<|uently  shown,  and  funds  sufficient  to  test  the  value  of 
**  rewards  *'  and  other  modifying  appliances  arc  supplied,  without 
an  appeal  to  the  treaisury  of  the  state.  1  have  no  doubt  that  so 
soon  as  the  numl>er  of  males  in  confinement  rearhes  the  maximum 
capaeity  of  the  prison,  we  shall  be  al)Ie  to  adopt  tho  light  hour 
syMem,  and  still  be  ''self-sustaining.** 

The  institution  was  opened  in  August,  1861.  The  average  num- 
lier  of  prisoners  in  confinement  up  to  December  81,  1^<G2,  was 
^*t>|*0,  more  than  one-half  of  whom  were  females.  The  whole 
exp4*nditure  for  that  |M»riod  was  ;^1(»,()3G.85  and  the  income,  |0,- 
7y4.:>l,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $0,242.^4. 

The  average  numl)er  of  prisoners  in  confinement  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  18ri3,  was  12t)  and  a  fraction,  not  quite  one- 
half  of  whom  were  females.  The  ex|>enditurc  for  thia  year  was 
$1(1.231.20,  and  tho  income  $13,231.20,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $3,000. 

The  average  numl>er  of  prisoners  in  confinement  for  18G4,  was 
142  and  a  fniction,  one-third  of  wluun  were  females. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  ?24. 305.08;  and  the  income, 
$2«,3ir).«8,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $2.01  l.HO. 

The  year  18i;i)  is  not  yet  cIcnkMl.  and  my  statements  are  not 
ready.  I  estimate,  however,  that  the  average  number  of  prison- 
ers will  1h?  al>out  175  (one-half  female^) ;  that  the  ex|M'nditure 
will  bo  $25.0(K),  and  the  earniugs  $3o.CKK),  or  in  that  ratio;  and 
that  I  shall  lie  able  to  report  a  ^urplus  of  $5,000. 

The  contnict  system  meets  with  very  general  denunciation  in 
these  days,  and  I  confidently  exi>eet  will  soon  lie  superseded 
thn»ughout  the  prisons  of  the  land,  though  much  of  the  evil  attri- 
buted to  it  more  justly  belongs  to  its  mal  administrati4)n. 

I  have  refusiul  all  offers  for  the  empl<»yment  of  the  pris«»tiers 
h«'re.  and  intend  to  test  by  actual  cxiKTinieut  the  value  of  the  .sys- 
tem now  in  opemtion. 

I  fetd  that  there  are  very  grcws  defin-ts  in  the  prison  system  of 
the  lainl,  and  that,  as  a  whole,  it  d(H*s  not  accomplish  its  design: 
mild  that  the  time  haii  come  for  ifcotiafnu^ion.  There  are,  doubt- 
Ie.*v^,  in  operation  in  the  prisons  of  this  eountry,  religic»ua  and  moral 
a^«*n<'ie<t,  phy.Hiial  and  hygienic  regulations,  and  a  system  of  em- 
pl«»yinent  for  prisoners,  whiidi,  if  combined  in  the  management  of 
one  itistitutictn,  woubl  produ(*e  a  minUl  prij^on  indeed.  To  find 
them,  combine  them,  and  apply  them,  is  to  my  view  the  gre.it 
dc»ideratum.  When  this  shall  have  been  accomplished,  and  every 
atatc  is  supplied  with  a  graduated  system  «)f  graded  prisons,  C4»n. 
trolled  bj'  an  indc(K»n<k*nt  central  authority;  and  when  the  crim?. 
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ual  code  shall  have  been  made  to  coiTcspond  ivith  the  Dew  stale 
of  things,  then,  and  not  till  tlioni  mny  we  rest. 

This  is  an  age  of  demrmi^tfatton,  and  th*?  practical ^ility  of  tlie 
proposed  improveniGnts  must  be  demonstrated  at  every  step  lo 
insure  their  adoption. 

Ill  my  quiet  corner  here,  I  am  at  work  at  this,  and  trust  tlwt  hj 
next  J  ear  the  practical  operation  of  our  system  of  hiborand  jtarlii) 
operation  of  prisoners  will  add  at  least  a  mite  to  Ibe  progress  of 
prison  reform. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  Tvith  very  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  ^er%*ant» 

Z,  R-  BKCX  KWAT, 

From  this  noble  institution,  worthy  in  many  reapecta  to  be 
regarded  as  a  '*  model  prison/'  we  pass  to  one  moj^t  !>ppDsitc  iu  iU 
character,  the  **bridewell/^  of  the  city  of  Chiaigo,  If  liuojs.  With 
u  single  exception,  soon  to  be  noticed,  this,  we  think,  ts  the  woM 
prison  of  its  class  we  have  ever  seen.  Several  report et"»  of  ihft 
city  presses  accompanied  us  on  our  visit  to  it.  On  the  fallovriair 
morning  the  Chicago  Times  and  Tribune  had  extended  nottocicif 
the  inspection^  from  each  of  which  we  take  a  brief  extract 

The  Times  said:  **The  comnussioncrs  paid  a  visit  to  the  hritlfr 
well,  and  the  sights  which  there  met  their  eyes  soemed  to  aatoni^ 
them  a  little*  They  were  not  prepared,  indeed,  to  &^*  <  r  \A 
institution,  but  they  certainly  never  expected  to  see  in  a  great  citTt 
like  Chicago,  a  penal  establishment  which  is  scarcely  fit  for  a  dog 
kennel.  The  keeper  of  the  bridewell,  who  showed  the  party 
through  the  place,  seemed  himself  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  and,  by 
way  of  apologizing  for  the  wretched  condition  in  which  they  found 
it,  complained  of  the  want  of  means  at  his  disposal  for  rendering 
it  a  fit  habitation  for  human  beings.  In  the  first  ward  are  a  soc^ 
cession  of  narrow  little  dungeons,  where  a  man  can  barely  stand 
erect,  and  where  he  can  stretch  forth  his  hand  and  touch  the  walk 
all  around.  Each  cell  is  provided  with  a  bed,  which  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  space,  so  that  when  a  prisoner  is  seated  on  the 
bed  his  knees  touch  the  opposite  wall.  The  bed  linen  was  not 
over  clean,  because,  as  the  keeper  said,  the  supply  of  bedding  was 
insufficient,  so  that  he  could  not  j^ossibly  change  it.  In  each  of 
these  deplorable  dungeons  two  men  were  confined  together.  How 
they  manage  to  sleep  at  night  it  is  impossible  to  guess,  for  the  bed 
itself  is  quite  narrow  for  one  man.  The  wretched  inmates  glowered 
at  the  visitors  as  they  j^asscd,  like  wild  beasts  in  a  cage.  By  fcr 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  prisoners  in  the  bridewell  at  the  pre- 
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sent  time  arc  women,  and  the  accommodations  being  insufficient, 
a  large  numlier  of  these  are  obliged  to  be  transferred  to  the  men's 
quarters.  One  thing  seemed  to  suprise  the  comniisbioners,  and 
that  was,  that  quite  a  number  of  the  cells  were  f'ntirely  unfumitihed. 
The  city  cannot  afford  a  few  wretched  pallets,  and  the  consequence 
is  that,  while  the  bridewell  is  over-crowded,  a  considerable  por- 
tion is  absolutely  lying  empty — hungrj'  for  tenants.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  the  commissioners  said  that  our  prisons  are  a  disgrace  to 
the  city/' 

The  Tribune  speaks  in  a  similar  strain,  adding  some  facts  not 
contained  in  the  article  of  the  Times.  It  remarks:  "The  build- 
ings are  of  wood,  old,  rotten  and  rickety,  affording  nests  for  innu- 
menible  vennin,  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  people  in  charge  can- 
not make  effectual  fight  against  They  will  be  destroyed  only  when 
the  building  is  burnt  dov.-n;  and  it  is  terrible  to  think  of  the  con- 
sequetures  that  would  ensue,  should  that  building  take  fire.  No 
power  on  earth  could  save  it  from  total  destruction.  Its  walls  and 
partitions  are  of  the  mo»t  rotten  kind  of  wood,  into  any  part  of 
which  one  may  run  a  knife  almost  to  the  hilt,  and  it  would  bum 
like  tinder.  •  •  •  •  The  match  of  the  incendiary  or  the  care- 
eslsness  of  an  attendant  might,  at  any  moment,  envelope  the  build- 
ing in  flames,  when  nothing  short  •.  f  a  miracle  could  save  those 
confined  there.  The  next  crying  sin  is  the  lack  of  proper  provi- 
sion for  cleanliness  and  seclusion.  The  little  cells,  each  intended 
for  one  person,  and  furnished  with  a  single  cot  of  boards  and  a 
tick  filled  with  straw,  are  made,  in  many  cases,  to  hold  two  per- 
sons, who,  in  this  hot  weather  (August),  are  obliged  to  lie  as 
closely  packed  as  herring  in  a  barrel;  this,  too,  while  several  of 
the  cells  are  unoccupied,  and  for  the  shameful  reason  that  there  is 
not  enough  of  that  bedding  to  supply  one  tick  to  each  cell.  Of 
course,  this  leaves  no  material  for  changing,  and  many  of  the  ticks 
and  covers  are  in  a  dreadfully  dirty  condition — they  cannot  be 
S|)mred  for  washing.  The  privies  were  in  a  wretchedly  filthy  con- 
dition, and  as  for  washing,  the  prisoners  use  one  long  trough,  with- 
out soap.  Another  radical  wrong  of  the  place  is  the  lack  of  any 
employment  for  the  prisoners.  The  men  are  set  to  stone-breaking 
and  wood-sawing,  but  there  is  not  enough  of  these  kinds  of  lalior 
to  keep  them  all  busy.  The  women  are  much  worse  provided  for 
in  this  respect  They  had  rag  picking  last  winter,  but  that  ran  out 
long  ago;  and  now  they  have  nothing  to  do,  except  some  little 
domestic  labor.    The  maintenance  of  the  prisoners  is  almost  wholly 
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ft  cliarge  upon  the  city,  whereas  tbeir  labor  should  be  a  soorceS 

pVOlLlV' 

The  city  workhouse  iit  St.  Jjouia,  Missouri,  though  very  fa?  from 
being  whtit  such  an  jngtitulion  ought  to  be,  h  yH  many  degrwt 
Jo  fulvaucc  of  the  city  bridewell  nt  Chicago.     \Vi>  ^pent  piirt  <>f  i 
tky  in  the  iiislitiition,  aud  were  courteously  shown  through  ttt 
sevenil  departments,  by  the  gentlemanly  superintendent,  iln  Jmnei 
Ludiiigton.     It  was  on  a  Saturday  that  wc  puid  our  vmt  niid  toidt 
our  impectiou  ;  aud  we  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  find  tlien*  tkt 
mayor  cf  the  city,  the  Hon*  James  S,  ThonutSt  on   an  crnuid  «( 
fiaercy.     It  appears  that  all  the  sentences  to  this  prison  arc  n\Uf- 
tmtWQ  ones,  that  ia,  such  an  timount  of  fine  or  so  ma»y  da3V  ca* 
flnemeotf     E^^ery  dollar  of  tine  unpaid  requires  two  dnys'  impri- 
6<nimeut ;  but  the  maximum  of  imprisonment  ie  one  hundred  daiiL 
Now,  as  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  cannot  appear  pei*i*omrir 
before  the  mayor,  and  m  few  of  them  have  frienrlii  to  intci*|Kiftci9 
their  behalf*  the  mayor  h  accustomed  to  spend  one  Saturday  r»cb 
month  at  the  prison,  which  he  derotes  to  hearing  the  ntfltementi 
of  such  as  may  be  dcserinug  of  executive  clemeney.  *  Tbo  rtsoft 
is,  that  some  of  the  most  worthy  have  their  fines  remitted,  ciihcr 
wholly  or  in  part     Several,  after  a  hearing  of  their  caae,  ww« 
relea.scd  on  the  day  of  our  visit*     Such  are  required  to  report  nnct 
a  week  to  the  mayor,  giving  the  name  of  their  emploj^er  and  place 
of  occupation.     In  case  of  a  failure  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  fiw 
imposed  from  the  earnings  of  each  week,  they  arc  remanded  back 
to  prison  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  part  of  their  sentence  ;  ainJ, 
in  case  of  a  new  arraignment  and  conviction,  the  fresh  penalty  isaJ- 
ded  to,  not  substituted  for,  the  old.    Several  were  thus  conditionally 
discharged  on  the  day  of  our  visit ;  and,  while  expressing  tlw 
most  grateful  sense  of  his  honor's  kindness,  they  made  strong  prom- 
ises of  amendment  and  an   honest  coui*so  of  life  for  the  future- 
Mr.  Thomas  informed  us  that  quite  a  number  were  in  this  war 
reclamincd  and  saved. 

We  tind  in  our  note  book  sundry  memoranda  made  in  connec- 
tion with  this  inspection  ;  but  soon  after  our  return  ea^t,  we 
received  from  the  author,  the  venerable  Dr.  Elliot,  for  more  than 
thirty  years  pa^^tor  of  a  church  in  St.  Louis,  a  •*  Statement  of  the 
Actual  Condition  of  the  Prisons  in  the  City  and  County  of  A- 
Louis,  prepared  after  Careful  Inspection,  and  respectfully  addressed 
to  his  Fellow-Citizens.^'  We  do  not  hesitate  to  substitute  hisa^ 
count  for  any  we  might  frame  from  our  own  notes.     He  says: 
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"This  institution  is  situatecFon  Carondelet  road,  three  miles  below 
the  city,  on  high  and  plca$4int  ground,  including  about  ten  acres, 
and  might  be  made  everything  desired.  I  wiw  there  the  other 
day,  when  a  half  a  dozen  of  the  cahiboo8c»  graduates  were  received. 
One  of  them  was  an  old  man  entirely  blind,  an  habitual  drunkard, 
who  npends  a  great  part  of  his  time  there,  l>eing  out  only  long 
enough  to  commit  some  new  outrage  to  send  him  back  again. 
There  were  three  degraded  women,  who  looked  as  if  they  could 
not  be  made  worse,  and  probably  no  attempt  was  over  proposed 
to  mnko  them  better. 

**  Two  of  the  men  were  hand-cuffed,  evidently  hardened  offenders 
who  had  been  there  before,  one  of  them  a  discharged  soldier.  They 
were  required  to  sit  down  on  the  ground  while  shackles  were 
riveted  upon  their  ankles,  with  a  chain  just  long  enough  to  move 
with  a  shambling  walk.  During  this  prcK*ess  they  were  full  of 
blasphemy  and  curses,  and  one,  a  young  man,  whose  face  was 
marked  by  the  deep  lines  of  dissipation,  three  score  and  ten  years 
old  in  iniquity,  was  so  insulting  in  his  behavior  that  he  was  pun- 
ished by  a  severe  blow  on  the  spot  They  were  then  prepared, 
their  hand-cuffs  having  been  removed,  to  take  their  plac*es  with 
one  of  the  work-house  gangs,  employed  under  the  dirt^ction 
armed  guards  in  the  quarry  or  upon  the  8tre<»ts  in  that  vicinity,  to 
work  out  their  fines  ;  the  puldirity  of  their  punishment  les:M.*ning 
what  poor  hope  there  might  be  of  their  reformation.. 

**  I  went  carefully  through  the  whole  l»uilding  and  grounds,  and 
into  many  of  the  cells.  The  buildings  are  unskillfully  armnged, 
and  although  kept  with  considerable  care,  some  of  the  cills,  in 
wliieh  some  of  the  sirk  or  insane  weri»  confined,  were  insufferably 
offensive.  The  cells  are  twelve  by  eighteen  feet  large,  with  tolera- 
ble ventilation,  and  each  of  them  contains  at  night  eight  jK^rsons, 
with  little  or  no  reganl  to  classification.  There  were  forty-three 
insane  i>ersons  in  keeping,  a  few  of  them  in  close  confinement,  but 
the  most  of  them  at  comparative  liberty,  several  l>eing  regularly 
employed  in  different  kinds  of  mental  lalKir.  The  whole  number 
€>f  prisoners  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  nearly  half  of  whom 
were  women. 

••The  men  were  away  at  their  different  places  of  work,  as  I 
have  said,  but  the  women,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty,  I  toiinj 
employed  in  breaking  »tone  for  macadamizing  the  streets  It  was 
a  sad  sight.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  young,  some  (»nly  .sixteen  or 
•ercutecD  yemrs  old.    A  few  retained  some  little  remaining  modesty 
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of  appearance,  but  their  faces  and  nmniier  goiicrall3^  ibow^ 
plniiUy  eoough,  the  absence  of  all  ghamo.  They  wcro  workit^ 
lazily,  but  talking  busily,  and  it  was  easy  to  st'e  tbnt  wbatarer 
gpiirks  of  virtue  might  be  left  were  in  the  way  of  rapid  extingttfiJi* 
mcnL 

**  Throughout  the  institution  I  saw  no  eTideiice  of  severe  jAyri- 
cbI  hardship   nor  of  hubitual   cruelty  of  trentmeiit,  although  the 
law  of  f(*rce  was  evidently  that  which  alone  governed  everything* 
It  was  equally  evident  that  uo  moral  or  religious  itifliiciice  of  nif 
kind  is  at  work  there-     The  place  is  unvkited  by  tiiinisterB  ef  tlie 
pogpeb  catholic  or  protestant,  except  perhaps  upon  some  Uf^gtol 
occasion,  and  no  instruction  of  any   kind,  week  duya  or  Sundijn 
is  given.     Three-fonrths  of  the  inmates,  taking  ten  years  togfrtber, 
have  belongedjos  I  was  informed,  nominally,  to  the  Kooiat)  catbcilic 
CO  mm  union,  and  formerly  were  often  visited  by  their  priests^  b** 
not  at  all  during   the  lasit  fc»ur  or  five  years.     They  mofii  bffffi 
found  it  a  most  discouniging  field  of  work,  but  it  ought  not  to  hi 
neglected.     Many  of  the  prisoners  were  on  sentence  for  tbe  second 
or  third  time,  and  the  officer  said  that  some  whom  lie  fciutid  Ihtm 
ten  years  ago,  arc  in   eoniinement  now,  having  bei?o   tli9ehsi||C4l 
and  recommitted  perhaps  a  dozen  timoa.     Financially,  ihe  instt 
tnti"U  i^  nearly  self-supporting  ;  and  taking  the  system  as  it  h,  I 
should  say  it  is  not  unskillfuUy  managed.     But  it  is  the  system  of 
which  we  complain.     It   is  one  of  continual   demoralizatioo,  to 
make  the  bad  worse  instead  of  better,  to  degrade  instead  of  ele- 
vating, to  ruin  instead  of  saving,  to  increase  the  sum  of  iniquity  by 
which  the  community  is  eursed,  instead  of  lessening  it     Take  thit 
calal)oose  and   workhouse  together,  they  train   and  graduate  in 
wickedness  more  than  any  school  or  church  in  the  city  can  educate 
in  virtue.     You  may  say  that  the  material  is  worthless  a(;  any  rate, 
and  not  worth  saving,  but  Jesus  Christ  did  not  teach  us  8o.    Xo 
human  being  is  \vorthIess,  and  he  died  to  save  the  vilest  sinner 
from  death.     The  ruin  of  these  outcasts  will   be  required  at  the 
hands  of  Christendom.     *'  Sick,  and  in  prison  and  ye  visited  me 
not,"  is  a  sentence  which  christian  churches  and  legislators  may 
be  compelled  to   hear  to  their  confusion.     Or,  if  humanity  anJ 
chri>^tian  love  cannot  enforce  wiscr^  systems  of  punishment,  the 
self  protection  of  society  should  do  so.     It  is  the   most  expensire 
system  and  the  most  ruinous  that  could  be  devised.     I  am  not » 
tender  hearted  as  to  screen  the  guilty  from  the  punishment  due  to 
their   crimes,   nor  do  I   believe  in  petting  the  criminal  so  as  to 
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cluuige  his  puiiisbment  into  a  reward.  But  I  believe  that  christi- 
auity  and  soeial  science  equally  require  that  punishment  should  be 
so  conducted  as  to  prevent  the  criminal  from  being  made  worse, 
and  to  give  him  favorable  op|)ortunitics  for  reform.  Our 
present  system  is  the  exact  reverse  of  this,  and  the  baneful  result 
is  everywhere  seen." 

Of  all  the  prisons  of  the  class  under  consideration,  the  city 
work  house  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  the  vilest  den  we  have 
ever  seen  used  for  the  almde  of  human  beings.  The  num)>er  of 
inmates  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  was  seventy,  one-third  of  whom 
were  women.  The  only  employment  here  b  crushing  stone  for 
roud^;  and  men  and  women  work  together  at  the  business.  There 
is  no  restraint  upon  their  conversation,  which  may  well  be  judged 
the  most  foul  and  corrupting  imaginable;  and  such,  iu  point  of 
fiict,  we  were  informed,  it  is.  The  same  is  true,  when  the  two 
sexes  are  in  their  several  yards  within  the  prison  enclosure. 
Though  separated  by  a  stone  wall,  they  talk  through  it  with  ease, 
and  without  restriction.  The  cells  are  certainly  not  more  than 
eight  feet  square;  and  yet  five  men  sleep  on  a  platform  raised  a 
little  alwve  the  rest  of  the  floor,  without  beds  of  any  sort,  and 
with  no  liedding  but  blankets;  shuck  l>eds  being,  however,  a»  we 
were  told,  furnished  in  winter.  All  the  ventilation  these  cells 
have  is  through  a  slit  in  the  wall,  some  two  or  three  feet  long, 
and  alM)Ut  six  inches  wide.  The  air,  even  in  the  daytime,  with 
the  doors  open  and  no  occupants  inside,  was  the  foulest  we  ever 
breathed.  What  must  it  l)e  when  five  men  have  been  locked  in 
a  cell  for  twelve  or  fourteen  consecutive  hours,  and  used  it,  more- 
over, for  all  the  calls  of  nature;  for,  be  it  known,  there  is  not  a 
privy  on  the  priiion  premisesi  Thirty  years  ago,  the  French  com- 
mit»»ioners,  De  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville,  '*  found  (so  they 
re|>ort)  in  the  prison  of  New  Orleans,  men  together  with  hogs, 
in  the  midst  of  all  odors  and  nuisances."  They  add:  '*,It  cannot 
be  called  a  prison;  it  is  a  horrid  sink,  iu  which  they  are  crowded 
together,  and  which  is  fit  only  for  those  dirty  animals  found  here 
together  with  the  prisoners,  who  were  not  slaves,  but  i>ersons 
free  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life."  We  did  not,  indeed,  find  pigs 
associated  in  the  Ijouisville  work  house  with  men,  in  the  occupancy 
of  these  cells;  l)Ut,  at  all  events,  their  presence  could  scarcely 
have  made  them  worse  than  they  were. 

The  city  prison  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  consists  of  two  departments, 
one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females,  accommodated  in  differ- 
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ent  buildings,  ifhich  are  situated  in  parts  of  the  city  quite  diotint 
from  each  other.  We  do  iiot  remember  ever  to  have  seen,  nor 
could  we  easily  conceive  of,  two  brunches  of  one  aad  the 
institution  in  sharper  eon  trust  the  one  with  the  other* 

The  nude  prison  is  an  old  livery  a  table,  which  tuis  ln^cn  ^ 
verted  into  a  place  for  the  coiifineoieut  of  criminaU.  It  is  iiifleLHl 
a  horrid  establishment — insecure,  uiiventilated,  filthy,  ino«t  oflfcfr 
eive  in  its  smells,  with  no  discipline,  and  without  work  for  iti 
inmates,  or  the  first  thought  or  effort  towards  their  refonuiUicai 
Tliere  is  not,  or  at  least  there  was  not  at  the  time  of  our  rmU  a 
Hingle  bed  in  the  prison.  The  priaonerss  glept  on  hoards,  arrangrii 
tier  above  tier,  in  rows  of  iron  crates  or  cages,  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  building.  They  had  much  of  the  a^jspect  of  the  cag^t 
in  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts.  In  short,  the  wljole  appearstice 
and  tone  of  the  establishment  wo  found  repulsive  in  tho  exirttfK', 
and  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind  wtis  deeply  pmnful.  We 
«  could  not  look  upon  it  otherwise  than  as  a  discredit  to  the  greit 
city  of  which  it  forma  one  of  the  prominent  penal  in^litntioQ!!. 

We  felt  it  as  a  great  relief  when,  after  a  ride  of  a  mile  or  tw© 
in  a  street  car,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  female  departmcDt  of 
the  same  prison.  The  eontnist  could  scarcely  be  more  complti* 
than  it  is  in  all  r&Bpeets.  The  institution  is  under  the  supefin* 
tendencc  of  **  Mother  Mary  Stanislaus,  Religious  of  the  Goo4 
Shepherd,"  assisted  by  sisters  of  the  same  order.  The  prison  is 
an  old  school  house,  quite  unfit  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
now  devoted;  but  it  is  one  of  the  best  regulated  and  best  con- 
ducted institutions  we  met  with  in  all  our  travels.  Every  part 
was  as  dean  as  water,  soap  and  brushes  could  make  it,  and  as 
sweet  as  any  private  house.  The  women  were  tidily  dressed  in 
plain  calico,  each  with  a  clean  white  apron.  They  wore  a  sub- 
dued and  cheerful  air,  very  different  from  the  glum  and  sullen 
looks  so  often  seen  in  persons  of  their  class  in  other  prisons.  Tbey 
were  busy  at  work  making  garments,  and  seemed  to  ply  the  needle 
with  a  will.  During  the  late  war,  they  did  a  great  deal  of  work, 
at  remunerative  prices,  for  the  government;  but  since  then,  greater 
diflSculty  has  been  experienced  in  procuring  profitable  employ- 
ment. As  an  encouragement  to  industry  and  good  conduct^  the 
prisoners  are  allowed,  for  their  own  use,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  their  earnings.  Those  who  remain  six  months,  if 
they  have  been  uniformly  industrious  and  obedient,  are  presented 
w^ith  a  neat  calico  dress  and  shaker  bonnet,  and  sometimes,  for 
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extra  good  conduct,  with  a  pair  of  shoes  as  well.  Mother  Stanis* 
laus  informed  us  thut  these  little  rewards  oi>erated  like  a  charm, 
and  were  found  more  effective  in  maintaining  discipline  than  all 
the  harshness  and  severity  that  could  bo  employed.  The  numl>er 
of  inmates  at  the  time  of  our  inspection  was  seventy-five,  and 
their  average  continuance  in  the  prison  was  stated  to  us  at  about 
four  months. 

This  admirable  prison  owes  its  present  organization  and  man- 
agement to  Mrs.  Sarah  Peter,  a  widow  lady  of  great  intelligence 
and  philanthropy.  To  our  regret,  Mrs.  l^eter  was  absent  from 
Cincinnati  when  we  were  there.  We  subsecpiently  entered  into 
corrc»spondence  with  her,  in  the  course  of  which  we  received  three 
letters,  which  contain  statements  and  views  of  so  much  interest 
and  value,  that  wo  have  deemed  it  pr(>i>er  to  publish  extended 
extracts  from  them  in  the  ap|)endix.  These  are  commended  to 
the  reader  as  well  worthy  of  his  attention.  Mrs.  Peter,  l>eing  an 
earnest  Catholic,  is  rather  warm  in  her  praises  of  the  sisterhood 
who  have  charge  of  the  prison;  a  matter  u\Hm  which,  commis- 
sioned as  wo  were  simply  to  examine  into  the  condition  and  man- 
agement of  prisons  and  to  rcjiort  the  facts  conceiiiing  them,  wo 
do  not  ffcl  called  upon  to  express  any  opinion. 

The  county  penitentiaries  of  our  own  slate  are,  without  doubt, 
the  be!4t  penal  institutions  we  have,  owing,  as  we  conceive,  to  tho 
fact  that  their  administration  in  some  of  the  counties  is  entirely, 
and  in  the  others  measurably,  free  from  the  blighting  effect  of 
political  influence.  The  penitentiaries  in  the  counties  of  Albany, 
Blonroe  and  Erie  may,  according  to  the  theory  of  prison  discipline 
heretofore  and  now  prevalent  in  this  country,  be  justly  pronounced 
model  institutions,  except  that,  even  under  the  prevalence  of  that 
theory,  greater  prominence  might  l>e  and  ought  to  !)e  given  to  tho 
deimrtments  of  religion  and  education.  But  the  prisons  named, 
and  others  of  their  class,  have  l>een,  Imth  in  their  organic  and 
administrative  relations,  so  often  and  »o  fully  set  lH*fore  the  legis- 
lature and  the  people  of  this  state,  in  the  n*ports  of  the  Prison 
As9<iciation.  that  we  may  well  forbear  to  encumber  these  pages 
with  what  must  already  be  familiar  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
subjects  and  discussions  of  this  nature. 

We  have  thus  completed  the  circle  of  prisons  included  in  tho 
designation  placed  at  tho  head  of  this  chapter.  Tho  houses  of 
correction  in  Ik>ston  and  Detn>it,  the  female  branch  of  the  city 
priaon  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  three  iieuitentiaries  in  New  York, 
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meiitionetl  in  the  last  paragraph,  are  imdouhtcdly  the  be?!;!t  or 
and  the  hcst  adniuiistcretl  of  their  class  in  the  country.  Bejoed 
thera,  the  catalogue  b  limftpd  and  the  resuUa meagre,  M:is^aebtisetl> 
leads  here,  as  she  does  in  other  classes  of  penal  and  correct totial  iiift^ 
tutiony  ;  but  in  thi8,  a^  well  as  those,  she  is  as  yet  far  fi'om  haviof 
'^attained/'  The  immber  of  these  institutioDd  in  that  state  is  too 
grcMt  both  for  economic  and  moral  results.  Her  board  of  ifnte 
charities  is  urging  a  reduction  of  the  number  t«  four ;  imd  *e 
quite  concur  in  their  views.  Hew  York  needs  from  ten  to  fifteen; 
or,  possibly,  ouo  in  each  of  the  eight  judicial  di^riets  tii%hl  *ie 
sufficient.  On  their  importance  and,  indeed,  neees^^ity  to  compile 
an  adequate  prison  system  for  nur  state,  we  will  not  now  eiilai^ 
as  we  have  said  all  we  deem  needful  ou  that  subject  in  the  fini 
chapter  of  the  present  repoH ;  and  to  the  treatment  which  tlu 
topic  there  receives  (pp.  (i7-71)  we  refer  the  reader  for  what 
fitly  be  said  here,  if  it  had  not  been  said  elsewhere  before, 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

Juvenile  Reformatories. 

TIk*  uudcrsigneil,  in  the  progress  of  their  visitatiou,  gave  much 
otteiitiiin  to  iiirttitutioiui  devoted  to  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
delin(|Ui'iJt>.  We  fulled,  indeed,  from  causes  with  which  it  is 
hardly  iu>c(\sbary  to  trouble  the  legislature,  to  see  either  of  the 
reformatories  of  Canada,  the  state  reform  school  of  Michigtm,  the 
state  reform  farm  of  Ohio,  and  the  juvenile  farm  school  on  Thomp- 
son*.s  I.^sland,  Massachusetts.  With  these  exceptions,  we  visited 
and  c.xamiiK'd  all  the  correctional  institutions  of  much  note,  in  the 
sUxUii  eon.stituting  the  tield  of  our  inquiries,  viz:  T1h5  Chicago*^ 
R4»fonn  S  liixd,  Illinois ;  the  State  Reform  School  at  Waukeshst 
WJMonsin  :  the  St.  I^niis  House  of  Rt»fuge,  Missourh  the  Louis- 
ville IltMiNC  of  Refu<rc,  Kentucky  ;  the  Cincinnati  House  of  liefuge, 
Ohio  :  the  \\'e.'?tern  Jlouse  of  Refuge,  Pittshurgh^and  the  Eastern^ 
H(»u>e  of  licfuge  (c(»lored  and  white  departments),  Philadelphia/ 
Penn^vlvania ;  the  Baltimore  House  of  Refuw,  Marvhuid*:  Stat^ 
R<fi»rm  Siliool  at  Meridcn,  Connecticut  ;  Providence  Jieform 
Shool,  Khiule  Island ;  State  Reform  Schoot,**  near  Portland, 
Main<'  :  Slate  Reform  SchooJy^at  Concord.  New  IIamp>hire  ;  and 
State  Ketonn  School iit  Westhorough  ;  Slate  Industrial  ScIhkiI  for 
(firU.  at  I-Mniea>ler ;  Nautical  Branch  of  State  Reform  Si'hool,  on 
IxK'iril  ScIkkiI  Ships,  and  Boston  House  of  RiTormation,  Deer 
Irland.  all  in  M:i»achu.sc*tts. 

From  till*  >upenntendents  of  all  the  correctional  institutions 
vi«»iii  d  l»y  \\y<  we  received  answers  to  our  printed  interrogatories, 
except  the  Slate  Reform  School  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Boston 
Ilou^e  of  Uetormation,  the  Pittshurgh  House  of  Refuge,  and  the 
IIou.M-  of  Refuge  at  I»uisville.  Fnmi  the  last  named  n<me  were 
expected,  as  it  had  bcju  in  oi>eration  le»s  than  two  months.  We 
also  received  rej)lies  from  one  institution  not  visited — the  State 
Reform  School  of  Michigaik' 

The  foiirtren  papers,  emlM>dying  the  answers  to  our  <jue-»tions. 
are  puMi>hed  in  ejrienjto  in  the  appendix.  This  ^ill  olivi:ite  the 
ncce^«»ity  of  preparing  any  extended  account  of  this  chiss  o(  insti- 
tutions, thus  saving  both  our  own  and  our  readers'  time,  and  pre- 
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sent  J  tig  the  information  coiiimimicatt*d  in  a  lume  iiuthuulle  aii 
prolmhly,  more  acceptable  form.  We  Jed  re*  however,  to  iiuike, 
iiud  indeed  feel  it  our  duty  to  make,  this  general  romark  :  Thai 
there  is  oochiss  of  institutions  in  our  counlry,  couuectcd  with  the 
repression  aud  preveution  of  crime,  that  will  htmr  a  tiimuciU'i 
comparison  with  that  which  forme  the  subject  of  the  preteot 
chapter.  Indeed,  almost  every  one  of  them  might  ho  |>rohouruxHl 
a  model  institution  of  its  kind,  ifruiy  of  the  supertutenileitts  aiQ 
not  only  eminently  but  p  re -e  mi  neatly  qualified  for  tholr  po{iitioa& 
Together  with  their  assistants,  male  and  female^  they  fomK  wt 
feel  quite  sure,  as  ni^hto  a  baud  of  workcris  in  the  cause  nf 
humanity  as  are  to  he  found  iu  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  '  If  wt 
might  venture,  among  so  many  excellent  institutions,  to  miigle  out 
any  that  seem  to  us  to  possess  an  excellence  superior  to  the  othetn 
we  could  not  hestitate  to  name  the  reform  sE^hooIs*  of  Mm^^- 
chuigietts;  and  of  the^c  we  should  feel  as  little  hcsit^ttioa  iu  pro- 
nouncing Jfmt  (imoitff  iCs  pea^s  the  Industrial  School  for  Girl^  nt 
Lancaster,  At  th«  same  trme^  truth  compels  us  to  state  that  tlien 
is  one  refonuatory  in  the  old  Bay  Statc^  more  open  to  enticiaca 
than  any  \vc  met  with  elsewhere  in  the  whole  eoiirse  of  our  visi- 
tation— we  refer  to  the  House  of  BefoiTuation  on  Deer  Ii»liild. 
We  append  a  brief  extract  from  our  note  hook.  Wing  3  ineBi"- 
randum  made  at  the  time  of  our  visit:  *'  September  28. — VibiteJ 
the  city  institutions  on  Deer  Island.  Here  we  found,  under  the 
same  roof,  a  city  almshouse;  a  house  of  industry,  which  is  a  city 
prison  for  persons  convicted  of  minor  offenses,  not  unlike,  in  it> 
general  features,  the  county  houses  of  correction;  and  the  boys' 
department  of  the  house  of  reformation,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  a  general  reformatory  for  juvenile  delinquents,  but  has  be- 
come, of  late  years,  a  mere  receptacle  for  truant  children  from  the 
Boston  schools.  The  girls^  department  is  in  a  separate  Imilding 
near  at  liaiid.  All  these  different  institutions  are  under  one  supr- 
intendent,  who  happened,  unfortunately,  to  bo  away  frt>m  the 
island  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The  wdiole  establishment  is  clean 
and  orderly,  but  iu  other  respects  is  much  inferior  to  the  reform 
schools  at  Westborough  and  Lancaster.  It  has,  to  our  minds,  a 
number  of  ()])jectionable  features.  1.  The  mixing  up,  iu  one  con- 
cern, of  criminals,  paupers  and  truant  children,  is  more  than  an 
incongruity;  it  is  a  monstrosity.  2.  Meals  are  served  to  the  pri- 
soners in  the  kitchen,  where  all  the  food  is  prepared;  and  males 
and  females  eat  at  the  same  time,  simply  occupying  different  sides 
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Of'  the  apartment,  and  sitting  with  their  hacks  to  each  other. 
3.  The  male  criminals  and  the  hoys  of  the  reformatory,  work  on 
the  Kune  farm  (180  acres);  not  indeed,  we  were  told,  in  company, 
hut  they  must,  nt^cessarily,  often  meet  each  other  and  hold  more 
or  lesM  intercourse,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  corrupting  to  the 
hoys/' 

Mas<4nc'husetts  boasts  one  institution  for  youthful  otrenders  quite 
uni«|ue  in  its  character — the  Nautical  Bmnch  of  the  State  Keft)i*m 
S<*ho<)l.  The  inmates  of  this  institution,  to  the  number  of  160, 
were  accommodated,  when  we  visfted  it,  in  the  ship  Massachusetts, 
of  r»r)0  tons  !)urthen,  then  lying  in  I^>ston  harlior.  Another  J^hip, 
considenibly  larger  and  capable  of  receiving  2fK)  pupils  with  their 
officers,  was  then  fitting  up,  and  nearly  ready  for  oecupancy. 
It  has  been  now,  for  a  year  or  more,  fulfilling  tlie  noble  pur^wso 
to  which  it  is  destined  so  long  as  it  shall  l>e  fit  for  use  at  all. 
These  two  ships,  it  will  be  seen,  are  capable  of  alTording  accom- 
modations for  360  juvenile  delinquents,  who  may  have  been  com- 
mitted to  them  by  the  proper  authorities.  One  of  them  is  sta- 
tioned in  Boston  harbor,  and  the  other  in  the  harbor  of  New  lied- 
ford;  but  !>oth  spend  a  good  part  of  the  summer  in  cruising  about 
the  waters  of  Mit^sachusetts.  and  vi'^iting  its  various  seaport  towns. 

The  limit  of  age  at  which  boys  arc  excluded  from  the  reform 
school  at  Westborough  is  14;  but  they  can  !)c  received  into  the 
school-ships  up  to  the  age  of  IH.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Massnehusetts,  when  we  visite<l  her,  was  Capt.  Kichard  ^fatthews, 
and  the  tcaidier,  Mr.  Martin  L.  KIdridge.  Ik)th  of  these  gentle- 
men seemed  to  us  eminently  adapted  to  their  work,  and  they  were 
zeali»u.^ly  devoted  to  it,  even  to  enthusiasm.  The  boys  were 
divided  into  equal  sections.  The  members  of  each  s^n-tion  were  in 
school  every  other  day.  For  our  gratification.  Mr.  KIdridge  put 
them  through  various  exercises,  the  subjects  of  examination  being 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  an<l  es|>ecially  navigation,  on  which 
latter  branch  the  instruction  seemed  to  have  been  particularly 
thorough.  All  the  questions  put  were  answen»d  with  the  utmost 
alacrity,  and  with  a  promptness  an<l  accuracy  which  wen^  sur- 
prising. They  also  sang  a  number  of  sailors'  songs  with  a  spirit 
and  fen'or,  which  showed  that  their  soul  was  in  the  exercise.  The 
section  not  engaged  in  lesson  learning  wereon  duty  ineleansing  the 
ship,  cooking  the  meals,  setting  and  clearing  the  tables,  and  other 
domestic  employments;  in  repairing  sails  and  rigging;  in  going 
through  every  variety  of  nautical  evolution;  in  gaining  a  know- 
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ledge  of  sheet  uimI  halyard,  hrace  aud  clewline,  and  the  tcchtiiell 
laiigiinire  of  sailors;  in  short,  in  becuming  practical  seamen*  A 
ready  comprehcnsiun  and  rapid  execution  of  orders,  the  dextroui 
handling  of  rope  and  oar,  aud  the  ability  to  climb  the  rigging  witb 
ease  and  rapidity ,  are  thus  acquired.  The  summer  cruiser  are 
anticipated  with  eagerness,  and  enjoyed  with  a  keen  relif^h  by  the 
boys;  and  they  serre  at  once  to  develop  auid  to  test  their  mmuhaO' 
ship. 

To  the  education  of  the  niiiul  and  body,  as  declared  above,  J^ 
lidded  a  careful  culture  of  the  hearty  the  sedulous  jncnlcation  of 
moral  ^ud  religious  truth. 

And  what  is  the  result  of  all  thi^  benevolent  labor,  wtiidii 
receiving  from  the  crinnnal  courts  these  neglected,  vicious  and 
degraded  boys,  extends  to  them  the  Inuid  of  christian  t3-iii{mtby, 
shlchb  them  for  aseason  from  the  rough  bUists  of  temptattoii,  teach^es 
them  their  duty  to  God  aud  man,  imparts  to  them  the  princt^ki 
of  a  noble  science,  trains  theui  to  t^kill  in  the  applicaiioii  nC 
those  priucipleSi  and  fiually,  opening  to  them  a  path  <if  iiooonibl^ 
n^efuhies^.  btd^^  them  go  forth  and  walk  therein,  to  the  boner 
of  their  God  and  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-men?  We  answer, 
uuhciiltatiiigly,  that  the  result  is  most  cheering.  The  very  qualiiiii 
of  eugucity  and  daririg,  of  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  which,  under 
their  former  evil  training,  were  rendering  them  a  terror  as  well 
as  a  pest  to  the  community,  have,  in  numerous  instances,  by  the 
radical  change  wrought  in  their  principles  aud  habits  through  the 
wise  and  kindly  efforts  of  their  teachers,  constituted  a  vigorous 
impulse  to  push  them  forward  and  to  give  them  success  in  their 
new  career  of  virtue,  honor  and  usefulness. 

We  cannot  better  give  an  idea,  first,  of  the  vicious  character  of 
the  boy.s  received  and  the  consequent  criminal  and  pestilent  lives 
they  thn  atened  to  lead,  and  secondl3\  of  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  institution  to  themselves  and  to  the  community,  than  by 
offering  a  few  brief  extracts  from  late  reports  of  the  superintendeDt 
and  teacher  of  the  ship  Massachusetts. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-two  l)oys  were  sentenced  to  the  ship 
in  18G5.  As  showing  the  character  of  these  youths,  Capt.  Matthews 
reports  that  of  this  number  there  were  committed  for  assault  and 
battery,  two;  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  two;  breaking  and  enter- 
ing to  steal,  32;  idle  and  disorderly-,  one;  incendiary,  two;  hu:- 
ceny,  70;  malicious  mischief,  two;  stubbornness,  44;  vagrancy, 
two;  returned  from  probation,  seven;  transferred  from  state  reform 
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Mhool,  eight.  It  ia  a  sad  view  of  the  case  of  these  boys  that 
nearly  two-thirtls  ol  them  had  lont  one  or  both  of  their 
parents.  Fifty-five  had  lieen  arrested  once  previously;  twenty- 
four,  twice;  eight,  three  times;  two,  four  times;  and  two,  five  or 
six  times.  Thirty-«nie  were  habitual  drinker?4  of  ardent  npirits, 
and  ninety-five  were  in  the  constant  use  of  tobacco.  Their  ages 
wen*  as  follows:  iSeven  were  12  vears  old;  seven,  13;  thirtv-eiffht, 
14;  fifty-three.  15;  twenty-seven,  16;  and  forty,  17 — the  average 
of  their  ages  l>eing  about  15  years.  Of  the  172  received,  two  did 
not  know  the  alphabet;  nevcn  could  not  read  at  all;  34  could  read 
a  little  in  the  first  reader;  75  could  read  in  the  second  reader;  40 
could  rea'd  in  the  third  reader,  and  only  IG  in  the  fourth;  23  could 
not  write;  41  had  not  studied  arithmetic;  r>5  had  studied  mental 
arithmetic,  and  M  had  studied  written  arithmetic  more  or  less. 
The  average  length  of  time  during  which  the  l>oys  had  not  attended 
schcnd  prior  to  their  commitment,  exceeded  twenty  months.  Of 
course,  they  had  forgotten  much  which  they  had  previously  learned. 

Captain  Matthews  makes  the  following  interesting  statements  in 
his  report: 

••  We  have  spent  as  much  time  in  cruising  during  the  pa»jt  year 
as  formerly,  having  visited  all  the  principal  i>orts  in  the  state. 
The  boys  have  been  active  and  handy,  and  have  made  a  good 
degrt*e  of  advancement  in  seamanship. 

**  The  health  of  the  boys  has  been  very  good  indeed,  and  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
which  has  troubled  us  considerably,  as  it  has  almost  all  public 
institutions,  has  very  much  decreased. 

**  No  death  has  occurred  among  our  num))er  during  the  year. 

*'The  graduates  from  this  institution,  so  far  as  heard  from, 
have  generally  done  well ;  some,  as  might  be  expected,  have 
lapsed  into  the  pursuit  of  evil  courses,  but  a  great  majority  are 
doing  well,  and  giving  evidence  of  thorough  reform.  The 
fidelity  and  devotion  of  those  who  have  served  their  country 
during  the  war,  in  the  navy  and  army,  is  verj*  gratifying,  and 
will  ever  be  a  source  of  just  pride  in  the  institution  which  in 
part,  at  least,  prepared  their  hearts  to  love  and  hands  to  tie  fend 
the  land  of  their  birth. 

'•  Many  interesting  letters  have  !>een  received  from  boys  who 
have  been  in  the  navy  and  army,  giving  very  clear  and  truthful 
accountii  of  engagements  by  sea  and  land. 

«*Two  boys  have  served  three  years  in  the  navy,  and  then 
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enlisted  two  years  in  the  army.  One  writes  t  '  Say  to  the  capti^* 
that  the  boys,  in  the  future,  will  thank  hioi  for  all  hii  i«  doing  for 
them  now,'  The  other  boy  mys  :  *  If  the  boyi^i  arti  obcdiotit  tad 
follow  the  fldvieo  given  them  by  the  officers  of  the  ship,  tht?y  wiU 
come  out  all  right,'  Scarcely  a  day  poaseB  now  in  which  thi^iihip 
h  not  visited  l^y  aoiue  of  the  former  pupiU  of  the  ^bool,  retunitiiy 
fi^m  voyugetj  at  sea,  giving  good  ovidcnoe  that  th t^y  are  leading 
honoralde  and  useful  lives.  Another  boy  write*;  '  Giri^  the 
officers  and  trustees  of  tho  school-ship  my  tlmnka,  for  all  th«j|r 
have  done  for  me,^ 

"  The  close  of  the  war,  and  the  consequent  discharge  of  ?*o  loan/ 
seamen  from  the  navy,  has  so  increased  the  number  of  men  leok- 
ing  voyages,  and  so  reduced  the  rates  of  wages  aa  to  make  tile 
dciTiHud  for  boys  much  less  than  during  the  three  years  preTioiti. 
You  will  observe  by  reiei'ence  to  Table  1,  that  fewer  boys  bar? 
been  sent  on  voyage*  at  sea  ihh  pasit  year,  thim  for  two  or  tkr«e 
years  before. 

**This,  however,  I  do  not  consider  a  mbfortuno,  hy  any  meim, 
as  the  length  of  time  which  the  boys  have  heretofore  spent  in  the 
institution  has  been  too  sboit  for  thorougfniess  either  in  roform^ 
iuat  ruction, 

*'  With  (he  iucreas^d  faciliticis  for  thr^  rr^^rommndalTTn  -^  ^-^-^^ 
we  shall  not  only  be  able  to  give  instruction  upon  a  broader  sys- 
tem, but  by  having  a  greater  range  of  selection,  shall  be  prepared 
to  give  better  satisfaction  than  ever  before,  by  offering  only  boys 
whose  characters  and  capabilities  have  been  tested  by  a  long  resi- 
dence in  the  school. 

**  Religious  exercises  have  been  regularly  attended  on  the  Sab- 
bath, when  the  boys  have  been  addressed  by  gentlemen  repre- 
senting the  different  religious  denominations  and  the  various 
callings  in  life.  By  this  means  the  interest  of  the  boys  has  been 
kept  up,  and  doubtless  many  good  resolutions  have  been  formed 
and  kept." 

Mr.  Eldridgc  makes  statements  of  no  less  interest,  as  follows : 

**  The  conduct  of  the  boys  in  school  has  been  very  good,  and 
they  have  shown  as  ready  and  prompt  obedience,  and  as  much 
application  to  study,  as  we  could  reasonably  expect  from  their 
antecedents.  The  school  has  been  as  easily  managed  as  in  aoy 
year  since  it  wiis  organized,  and  the  progress  made  in  the  sevcrtl 
branches  pursued  as  great  as  heretofore,  while  in  some,  especially 
iu  navigation,  the  advancement  is  certainly  more  marked  than  ia 
any  former  year. 
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••  ThU  i«  very  gratifying  ;  for  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  our 
maratinie  population  can  |K)int  to  many  men  of  enterprise  and 
eorreet  bal)it«,  who  have  l>ecn  checked  in  their  aitpirationa  for 
po>itioiKH  of  command  and  trust,  because  their  limitecl  education 
did  not  i*nil»rare  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  navigation. 

*'lVniiiunMhip  p.'ceives  special  atteulion,  since  the  acquisition  of 
a  good  linml-writipg  is  considered  one  of  the  l>est  qua! ilicat ions 
for  a  young  man  bi>4*king  employment,  ojKfning  as  it  dfN*s  to  him 
many  avlMU!c^  of  useful  oc*cupation,  which  otherwise  wen-  closed. 

**It  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  si*rvice 
ren<UMvd  by  the  assistant  teacher,  Patrick  Murphy,  who  was  pro- 
moted tVou)  the  ranks  during  the  year.  Allow  me  to  suggest 
whet!icr  a  system  of  promotions  to  minor  positions  might  not  Ijo 
adopted,  and  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cultivate  the  self- 
res|)ect  of  the  lM»ys  and  excite  among  them  a  worthy  emulation. 

*'I  cannot  close  my  report  \rithout  some  allusion  to  tho^e  who 
were  m)  recently  my  pupils,  but  who  now  sleep  in  southern  graves 
or  ben<'ath  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  Eight  are  known  to  have 
fallen.  I>y  land  or  sea,  in  their  country  s  defence.  In  the  sudden 
sluKrk  <if  luittle.  or  after  days  of  suffering  from  wounds  or  disease, 
they  have  gone  to  their  long  rest  in  unknown  graves,  or  'in  the 
hoHom  of  the  deep  sea  buried.'  How  great  was  the  sacritice  they 
made  for  so  g(K>d  a  cause.  With  them  the  morning  of  life  was 
clouded  l>y  misfortune  and  chilled  by  neglect ;  and  just  as  the 
t>eains  of  hope  gave  to  life  a  meaning  and  a  joy — in  the  oi>ening 
years  of  manhood,  they  bade  adieu  to  all  the  brightness  of  the 
future,  and,  faithful  to  duty,  went  down  into  Uhe  valley  and 
shadow  of  death.'  They  were  obscure  and  humble,  but  a  nation's 
grateful  remembrance  shall  be  their  monument  They  were  poor, 
but  they  have  left  a  rich  and  imperishable  legacy  in  their  heroic 
example  of  devotion  to  country  and  to  duty." 

The  sentences  to  the  school  ships  am  for  no  definite  periods,  but 
during  minority.  The  trustees  have  the  legal  right  to  pardon  in 
all  cases  where  they  see  fit;  and  they  have  likewiae  the  power  to 
send  a  Iwy  on  a  voyage  to  sea«  which  has  the  eflSact  of  a  full  dis- 
charge. Tr.ey  may  also  discbarge  boys  on  probation,  and  often 
do  so.  A  discharge  on  probation  allows  a  boy  to  go  home  or 
elsewhere  on  hhore;  but  leaves  him  liable  to  re-arrest  and  reHX>m- 
mittal,  without  a  new  crime,  if  his  conduct  is  otherwise  such  at  to 
render  his  return  expedient  Probation  is  thus  a  conditional  par- 
don, simiUr  to  that  granted  for  good  behaTior,  on  ticket-of-leaTe, 
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in  English  and  Irish  prison^^  and  is  revocable,  nt  pleasure,  i 
adeqimte  cause* 

The  experiojent  of  school^sliipa  has  1ie«u  an  eminent  siioef*i$s  in 
Massachusetts,  in  respect  both  of  Us  primarj*  purpose  of  re  formic 
juvenile  offenders,  and  of  its  secondary  ptirpof*i>  uf  rearitig  a 


Intelligent  and  better  class  of  seamen.  Kunthei^  of  the  graduatet 
(at  one  time  no  less  than  H>5)  have  seirod  in  the  na%"y^  some  of 
them  Tvith  distinction.  The  school-ships  have  hecome  hijs^lj 
popular  with  shipmasters  and  owners,  especial ly  of  (he  ^H?tltr 
clas^.  One  ship  has  taken  six  boys  on  each  of  fitre  mcctsmte  iJOjf- 
ages  to  India. 

Since  the  addition  of  the  second  ship  to  this  servioo,  Mr.  Eld* 
ridgei  ivho  has  undoubted iy  been  the  most  efficient  promoter  of 
the  success  of  this  nautical  institution  for  the  reform  of  \  outMul 
transgressors,  has  been  fitly  promoted  to  the  mastership  of  ibe 
original  vessel,  the  Massachusetts* 

We  have  been  thus  full  in  our  account  of  the  working  of  refoni 
schoobships,  because  we  regard  it  as  of  the  highest  imjmrtaaoe 
that  a  similar  reformatory  agency  should  be  instituted  in  JJar 
York;  and  to  that  end  we  are  anxioLis  to  enlighten  the  public  miii 
as  to  its  importance  and  utility,  and  to  awaken  an  interest  in  tbt 
subject  ill  I  he  legislature  and  people  of  the  state,  and  purtaDUlttlf 
in  the  breast  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits. 

There  is  reason  to  think — and  it  is  certainly  a  painful  subject  of 
reflection  to  an  American — that  English  ships  are  navigated  with 
greater  skill  and  freedom  from  disaster  than  our  own.  Such  it 
least  is  the  opinion  of  the  conductors  of  the  New  York  Shipping 
and  Commercial  List,  who  must,  w'c  suppose,  be  regarded  as  an 
authority  upon  the  subject.  In  an  article  published  in  their  paper 
last  autumn,  they  remark:  *-The  British  Board  of  Trade  Returns 
for  18G5,  recently  published,  aflford  many  interesting  details,  with 
regard  to  marine  disasters  in  British  waters.  It  appears  that  the 
number  of  vessels  which  last  year  entered  inward  and  cleared  ou^ 
ward  at  the  diflerent  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  (not  counting 
vessels  employed  solely  as  passenger  ships)  was  409,255;  they  ^^ 
presented  65,231,034  tons,  and  the  value  of  their  cargoes  has  been 
estimated  at  five  hundred  millions  sterling.  Of  this  vast  traffic,  it 
appears  that  disasters  occurred  on  the  coasts  of  Gi*eat  Britain  to 
less  than  one  per  centum  of  the  number  of  vessels  employe'd  in  it; 
and  the  losses  of  the  year  1865,  too,  are  reported  to  have  been 
considerably  above  the  annual  average  for  the  previous  ten  yean. 
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It  would  appear,  from  a  perusal  of  the  details,  that  the  disasters, 
es|>ednlly  to  steamers,  might,  in  a  large  majority  of  instances, 
have  hovu  averted  by  the  exercise  of  proper  precaution.  But,  the 
fact  thiit  IcN8  than  one  per  centum  of  British  commerce  is  destroyed, 
anil  that  only  about  five  per  centum  of  the  damage  occurs  to  ves- 
sels of  more  than  600  tons  capacity,  in  the  intricate  an<l  hay^rdous 
navigation  of  British  waters,  is  proof  conclusive,  ire  think,  (hat 
liritfjth  vesseh,  as  a  rtile]  art  better  erptipped,  and  narif/atetl  with 
more  skill  than  American  vessels  are.*^ 

The  above  list  of  disasters  to  English  vessels  looks  light  indeed, 
when  phiccd  beside  \he  terrible  register  of  calamities  to  American 
shipping;  and  the  comparison  proves,  conclusively,  the  necessity 
of  establishing  some  system  which  will  furnish  to  our  mercantile 
marine  a  lietter  class  of  sailors. 

On  this  subject,  Lieutenant  Commander  S.  B.  Luce,  command- 
ant of  midshipmen  at  Annapolis,  an  officer  of  high  scientific  and 
general  culture,  thus  expresses  himself  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal: 

'*It  is  risking  little  to  assert  that  the  frequency  of  marine  dis- 
asters on  our  coast  is  due,  in  no  little  measure,  to  a  want  of  sea- 
inan>hip  in  scmiebody. 

**  No  special  charge  is  brought  against  masters  or  ownei*s.  those 
who  rig  and  equip,  or  those  who  command  our  steamers;  but  the 
broad  assertion  is  made  that  many  of  the  fearful  disasters  to  our 
ocean  steamers  arc  owing,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  seamanship. 

**  Seamanship  is  an  element  as  essential  to  the  making  of  a  first- 
rate  commander  of  an  ocean  steamer,  as  it  is  to  that  of  a  com- 
mander of  one  of  the  famous  *  Black  Ball  Line.' 

**  Of  late  years  steam  has  so  largely  taken  the  place  of  sails, 
that  popular  error  ignores  sailors,  forgetting  that  whenever  the 
field  of  operation  lies  on  the  sea,  seamanship  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  with  impunity.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  disser- 
tation on  the  management  of  steamers  in  bad  weather,  or  to  expose 
the  miserable  apologies  for  spars  and  sails  our  steamers  carry,  and 
their  consequent  inability  to  *  lie  to,'  or  to  show  how  shi{)s  might 
have  t>een  saved  by  a  resort  to  the  well  known  expedients  of 
drags,  sea  anchors,  Ac,  but  we  will  pass  on  at  once  to  note  the 
somewhat  singular  fact  that  our  far-seeing,  shrewd  and  practical 
imomnce  men  have  never  seriously  undertaken  to  remedy  this 
ciril  of  ignorance. 
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'*  The  sure  and  only  way  of  doing  this  is,  of  cmirser  to  hegb  tf 
the  beginning,  and  udiicate  our  young  people  forUm  8|>cctal  bna- 
nees  of  commanding  steamers,  just  as  boys  rkre  eilticuted  to  Im 
pilot>j,  or  anything  else  where  proliclency  ia  reqtlireil  iti  m  oettufi 
branch. 

**  Kew  York  would  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  Maesacfatt- 
setts.  Vfhy  shonlcl  not  her  correctioual  instttuilon^  have  a  naitfi* 
cal  branch,  to  which  might  be  sent  those  connnittetl  far  stuK* 
borness,  idleness,  vagrancy  and  petty  larceny,  having  duo  reganL 
of  course,  to  their  individual  litncsi^  for  a  nautical  life?  II  !■  oS^ 
cially  stated  that  in  1863,  one  hundred  and  tlurty^-igbt  of  ti^ 
elder  boys  in  tbe  Htmse  of  licfuge,  on  Uanduirn  Inland  (Ei^ 
river)i  were  permitted  to  enlist  in  the  aiiny,  and  have  iioc|U]it^ 
theimclvca  well.  Why  should  they  not  pasi&  through  a  reforoii- 
lory  sehooU^hip,  and  thence  into  the  merchant  eervicc^  or,  iBdecitf 
into  the  navy,  and  acquit  themselves  well?^^ 

General  Edward  L.  Moluieux,  some  time  aiuee,  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  of  the  same  purport,  iu  fhe  New  Ymk 
Daily  Times.  In  the  course  of  hia  essays,  referrtug  to  the  p&pef 
of  Commander  Luce,  he  pertinently  and  foiTibly  remiirkj: 

**  This  able  officer  hm  struck  the  ke^'-note.  It  ts  only  by  bri^ 
ing  up  nn  fmproved  class  of  seamen  lhat  ^yc  ^)r.\\}  ^iir  r--  f»  *-i  M:^ 
matter.  Simply  in  a  money  point,  setting  aside  the  benevolent 
and  nobler  view  of  the  case,  a  disaster  to  a  vessel  of  average  value 
and  cargo,  saved  as  it  may  be  by  superior  skill,  would  pay  double- 
fold  the  cost  of  school-ships  for  New  York  for  years;  while,  if  the 
saving  of  human  life  is  taken  into  the  scale,  the* benefit  would  be 
incalculable. 

*'  It  is  not  intended  in  this  to  be  unnecessarily  severe  or  unjust, 
in  not  giving  credit  to  the  skill,  the  bravery  and  correct  habits  of 
a  great  many  of  the  officers  and  sailors  of  our  merchant  service: 
but  it  is  only  common  sense  to  asseit  that  by  educating  and  refomt- 
ing  boys  of  our  seaport  towns,  by  giving  them  some  knowledge 
of  seamanship,  habits  of  discipline  and  sobriety,  it  will  tend  to 
give  our  ships  a  better  class  of  officer  and  crew,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, we  shall  have  fewer  disasters  from  mismanagement,  cut- 
lessness  and  ignorance." 

We  quite  agree  with  these  two  intelligent  representatives  of  tbe 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  in  the  views  thus  expressed 
We  think  that  New  York  should  lose  no  time  in  organizing  • 
school-ship,  after  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  and  that, 
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done  this,  she  should  add  others,  as  occasion  might  require.  There 
would  he  true  economy,  as  well  as  philanthropy,  in  the  Icgiiila- 
tion  which  should  give  effect  to  this  idea. 

We  have  expressed  the  conviction,  very  sincerely  felt,  that  our 
juvenile  reformatories  are  the  t>est  managed  and  most  eflective 
institution?*  we  have  for  the  prevention  of  crime.  But  they  are 
far,  very  far,  too  few  in  number,  and  need  to  he  increased  many- 
fold.  They  bear  no  proportion  to  the  same  cfass  of  institutions 
in  the  various  countries  of  Euroi)e.  In  the  eighteen  states  visited, 
the  whole  number  will  scarcely  exceed  twenty-five  to  thirty,  on 
the  mo8t  liberal  allowance  ;  whereas,  in  Europe,  there  are  from 
800  to  1,000,  not  counting  industrial  and  ragged  schools,  of  which 
the  numl>er,  in  some  European  countries  is  verj'  considerable.  There 
are,  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  present  time,  about  120  refonnatories 
proper;  in  Prussia,  225;  in  Bavaria,  122;  in  Wurtemburg,  23; 
in  Saxony,  23  ;  in  Hanover,  11  ;  in  Baden,  21  ;  in  Switzerland, 
51  ;  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  15  ;  and  so  on  of  other  states. 

By  far  the  larger  numt>er  of  European  reformatories  are  estab- 
lished  on  the  family  principle,  while  the  great  majority  of  ours 
are  conducted  on  the  congregate  system.  We  confess  our  decided 
preference  for  the  first  named  of  these  methods,  but  will  not  now 
staj*  to  marshal  the  arguments  in  support  of  that  view. 

We  heartily  approve  of  the  principle  of  parental  responsibility 
and  its  legal  enforcement ;  but  enough,  probably,  has  been  said 
on  that  head  in  a  former  part  of  this  report,  pp.  66  and  67. 
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MEMORANDUM   ON    THE   ADMINISTRATION    OF 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE. 

The  commissioners  regret  thnt,  notivithstantliug  the  mofit  iSJ^ 
gent  efforts  to  that  entl|  they  were  imalile  to  procure  nii«wcrili 
their  iuterrogatoriea  from  more  than  nine  states  of  the  eiglitiM 
visited.  The  following  are  the  gentlemen  who  responileil :  Roil 
Conrad  I5aker,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Indiami,  and  A.  Wilsbacht 
EsfJM  f*f  tlie  same  state  ;  Walter  Pitkin,  Esq.,  of  Connecdcot; 
Hon.  E.  L-  Van  Winkle,  of  Kentneky,  since  deceased  ;  A,  SterUaf. 
Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Maryland  J  Geo,  W.  Searle,  Esq*,  of  Massacbu^tli; 
Hovey  K,  Clarke  and  Henry  A,  Morrow,  Esqs,,  of  IVIii'tiisiii; 
Cortlaiidt  Parker  and  John  R  liegeman,  Esqi*,,  of  Kew  Jetwy; 
Hon.  S*  D.  Bell,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  and  J.  X  Barclay,  Eiq^flf 
Pennsj'Ivaiiia.  Tuese  gentlemen  arc  all  distinguished  menil>efi«f 
the  legal  profession  in  their  respective  states,  and  the  ^eater  p«tt 
of  them  have  occnpied  high  official  position  its  judges,  alforijer*- 
general,  Ac,,  Ac*  Of  their  great  ability  we  need  not  ip^fik,  w  1 
this  is  made  abundantly  manifest  in  the  papers  severally  fnmi^W 
by  them,  and  which  will  be  found  published  in  the  appendix.  A< 
we  have  an  extended  paper  on  the  criminal  administration  of 
Indiana,  from  Lieutenant-Governor  Baker,  and  as  the  replies  oi 
Mr.  Wilsbach,  of  the  same  state,  are  mostly  monosyllables,  ve 
have  not  thought  it  neceesary  to  give  the  latter,  though  equally 
grateful  to  him  for  his  courtesy,  as  we  are  to  the  other  gentlemen, 
who  have  so  kindl}' expended  time  and  thought  on  their  interestii^ 
and  able  communications. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Legislature  by 
E.  C.  WINES,  )  ^ 

THEO.  W.  DWIGHT,  5  ^omfmsstonm. 

Rooms  of  the  Pkison  Association  of  New  York, 

No.  38  Bible  House,  New  York,  January  1st,  1867. 
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I.  REPLIES  OF  EXGOVERXORS  OF  STATES  TO  INTER- 
ROGATORIES  OX  THE  PARDOXIXG  POWEIt 

The  following  ate  the  uiiHwers  of  cx-Governors  of  Hiatcs  on  tho 
excnisi*  of  the  pardoning  power,  referred  to  in  tho  introduction, 
page  19,  chapter  I,  »ecti(Mi  13.  All  the  gentlemen  named  have 
replied  categorically  to  the  qucj^tions  prop<}«K*d,  except  Governors 
Hunt  and  Throop  of  Xew  York,  who  have  furnished  extended 
paperH  upon  the  general  subject,  and  (lovernom  Dutton  and 
Toucey  of  Connecticut,  Pjicker  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Anthony  and 
Dyer  of  Rhode  L*^land,  who  have  written  brief  letters  relating 
tIiert»to.  The  ess^iyH  of  Governoi-s  Hunt  and  Throop  and  the  let- 
tens  <»f  the  other  gentlemen,  will  bo  puldished  as  prepared  by 
them.  The  communications  of  those  who  have  answered  seriatim, 
will  not  ho  printed  continuously;  but  all  tfie  replies  to  each 
question  will  bo  given  in  inunediatc  connection  with  the  same, 
each  writer  being  credited  with  his  own  reply. 

Question  i. 

When  you  were   Governor  t)f  the    State  of ,  and   had  tho 

privilege  of  pardon,  did  you  consider  it  a  desiral)le  attribute  of 
the  executive  power,  or,  on  the  contrary,  a  burden,  and  generally 
a  painful  mond  responsiliility  ?  Do  you  think  this  unlimited 
authority  of  pardoning  necessary  in  our  political  system  ;  or  is  it, 
on  the  contrary,  in  your  opinion,  repugnant  to  our  theory  of  gov- 
enmicnt,  which  discountenances  irresponsil)le  and  arbitrary  power? 
Has  the  privilege  of  pardon,  as  it  now  exists,  grown  out  of  the 
|Mdity,  peculiarly  our  own,  or  does  it  exist  because  wo  found  it 
when  our  own  governmcfnts  were  established? 

Answeils. 

Chief  Ji>TirE  Oiase,  of  Ohio  :  I  tliil  not  regard  the  power  to 
reprieve  or  pardon  as  a  privilege,  but  a  constitutional  jMiwer  to 
Ih*  exercised  like  any  other  power,  under  the  rcs[Mmsil)ilities,  moral 
and  |Militical,  which  peculiarly  belonged  to  it.  The  power,  in  all 
systems  of  government,  must  be  somewhere;  and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  tliat  its  exercise  would  bo  more  wise  or  more  l>enefi- 
ctal  in  other  hands,  than  in  those  of  the  state  and  national  execu- 
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lives.  In  Ohio,  tho  law  requires  the  Governor,  at  each 
of  the  Lcgislatmc,  to  report  the  purdi>n9  granted  hy  him,  aii^i 
reasons  of  his  aetioii.  This  requirement  seems  to  in«  vvim*  Bs^  ' 
haps  it  %voiikl  be  well  iil^o  to  require  the  approval  or  caitsent  of  i  ( 
board  of  council.  The  want  of  such  a  board,  however,  haB  mA  < 
been  attended  with  ill  consequences,  so  far  as  lam  ndvjjKMl,  ia  OUfiv  j 

Hon.  Wm,  W,  Ellswobtii,  of  Connecticut :  la  Cbtinectieiir,  tht 
legislature  htm  the  exclusive  power  to  pardon  criminah*:.  I  h*ft 
at  no  time  heard  an  objection  or  iuttmatiou  adverse  to  the  wbdma 
and  aafety  of  tbia  course. 

The  above  ia,  I  think,  substantially,  an  answer  to  the  variom 
jntenogatorio.^  put  to  me,  so  far  as  I  tnay  be  supposed  to  iKi^siff 
otScial  or  peculiar  means  of  kuowledg^o  on  the  siibipct-  Ii«riii^. 
however,  boon  honored,  for  many  years,  with  a  sent  on  the  bciieh^ 
1  will  frjrtber  stat<%  in  reply  to  (be  fourth  iiuerrojratoiy,  that,  a* 
it  is  the  jury  which  convicts  of  crlino^  the  propriety  of  a  paJ*doci  in 
a  particular  case,  may,  and  do  what  we  please,  will  have  n  beir* 
ingon  the  question  of  conviction.  What  intln*^nce  jf^tich  a 
mendattou,  coming  from  either  the  jury  or  the  judge,  ^bnuld 
on  the  pardoning  power  is  a  diiferent  question,  and  one  depeiMfilf 
on  the  circnmstanccs  of  the  cojie, 

Hon,  A,  H-  Holly,  of  Connecticut :  In  this  state,  the  gnvwiiat 
does  uf»t  possess  the  preri)gative  of  pardciu,  and  I  do  not  coiiffAr 
it  a  desirable  attribute  of  the  executive  piwcr. 

Nor  do  I  think  the  authority  to  pardon  by  the  executive  neces- 
sary in  our  political  system.  This  power  should  never  be  confided 
to  any  one  man,  in  my  opinion,  and  if  it  is  practical)le,  it  should 
be  made  impossil)lc  to  pardon  in  certain  aggravated  cases  of  crime. 

In  this  state,  the  pardoning  power,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware, 
resides  in  the  Legislature. 

Hon.  Israel  Washburn,  of  Maine  :  I  regarded  it  as  an  uni- 
voidable  or  necessary  attribute,  and  yet  as  a  burden  and  grave 
responsibility. 

I  am  not  certain  that  I  understand  precisely  what  is  meant  by 
**  unlimited  authority  ;"  if  that  the  authority  should  be  lodged  in 
the  chief  executive  alone,  I  should  say  it  w^as  not  necessary,  hot  I 
believe  the  full  power  to  pardon  must  exist  somewhere — the  privi- 
lege, as  it  is  called,  I  suppose  is  in  full  harmony  with  our  polity- 

Hon.  Samuel  Wells,  of  Maine  :  I  do  not  know  as  I  considemi 
the  power  of  granting  pardons  a  burden.  I  considered  it  a 
duty  to  examine  the  applications  made  for  pardon  as  thoroughlr 
as  my  time  would  admit.  It  is  the  practice  in  Maine  for  a  •-obk 
mittee  of  the  council  to  examine  and  report  the  facts  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  for  their  action.  The  power  of  granting  f^ 
dons  ought  to  be  lodged  in  some  branch  of  the  govemmenti  tod  I 
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do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  limit  it  to  any  particular  class  of 
offences.  The  hipher  the  grade  of  the  crime,  the  mort^  reluctant 
would  any  reasonable  executive  f»e  to  pardon.  I  d(i  not  think  an 
unlimited  authority  is,  hy  any  means,  absolutely  nei*eHs:iry,  )>ut  I 
do  think  that  good  policy  and  the  power  of  exereiHini;  clemency 
in  proper  eaM»s  re(juire  it.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  Ik?  an 
irresponnilile  or  arbitrarj'  power,  any  more  than  what  exists  in 
numerous  other  cases,  where  the  action  of  the  executive  is  final. 

I  prcHume  we  followed  the  English  practice  and  laws  in  estal>* 
lishing  it.  Hut  the  power  of  pardouing  seems  to  be  incident  to 
all  well  regulated  governments. 

Hon.  W.  L.  Greenly,  of  Michigan :  When  I  was  governor  of 
the  state  of  Michigan,  the  prerogative  of  pardon  was  vested  in  the 
executive  fully,  without  any  restriction  and  without  any  provision 
of  law  compelling  him  to  give  any  reasons  for  his  action.  I  had 
verj'  many  applications  for  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power, 
and  in  nine  c:ises  out  of  ten  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
chanii*ter  or  habits  of  the  convict  ;  and  I  always  regarded  it  as  a 
very  undesirable  attribute  of  the  executive  i>ower  and  a  burden, 
and  in  every  int^tanc^e  calling  for  the  exercise  of  a  painful  and 
responsil)le  moral  duty.  I  think  this  unlimited  authority  of  par- 
doning not  only  unneeessjiry  in  our  political  system,  l)ut  repug- 
nant to  our  theory  of  government,  and  oftentimes  subversive  of 
the  true  viuU  of  justice.  This  privilege  of  pardon  undoubtedly 
grew  out  of  tin*  polity  of  old  monarchical  governments. 

llos.  Joiix  A.  Kixo,  of  New  York  :  It  is  not  a  <lesirable.  but 
it  U  a  net\'s>;iry  and  proper  moral  attribute  of  the  executive 
|>ower — auil,  as  that  attrilaite  is  conferre*!  Iiy  the  const  it  uticm  of 
the  !>tate,  it  is  uot  repugnant  to  our  theory  of  government.  The 
|K)wer  of  p.inlon,  as  it  now  exists  in  this  state,  belonged  to  the 
colouial  «:overnors,  and  has,  since,  been  wisely  continuetl  iu  the 
luinds  of  the  executive  of  the  state.  It  is  a  power  which  must 
be  lodged  somewhere,  and  can,  in  my  judgment,  be  bex^t  admin- 
Uteretl  l»y  a  single  person. 

IIox.  William  F.  Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania  :  By  the  resigna- 
tion of  gov<'r!ior  8hunk,  the  duties  of  the  executive  office  <le- 
v^dved  U|>on  me,  being,  at  the  time,  *' speaker  t>f  the  senate." 
This  <Heurre<l  in  July,    1^48.     In   October,    1H48,   I  was  eK-cted 

fovernor  of  IVnnsylvania,  and  si^rved  one  tenn  of  thn»e  years, 
'he  ex<  ivise  of  ext»cutive  duties  was  vested  in  me  frc»ni  July, 
1><4>^,  till  Jaiuiary,  l^<fi2.  The  power  of  pardon,  by  the  state 
ctmstitution.  was  vested  in  the  governor  uncestricted,  and  was 
frequently  exereist»d  as  ire//  ptior  to  as  after  conviction  for  eriminal 
oflkuces.  The  projwr  exercise  of  this  power  or  prerogative 
demands  grt^at  caution  and  nmch  investigation  and  labor  with 
ftrmoeiia  of  mind  and  goodness  of  heart,  and  withal  moral  and 
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politieal  courage  enough  to  do  wliut  in  right,  rc^r<)le«t  of 
secjuciices.  I  do  nut  consider  the  posses**ioa  of  tb©  power  i 
privilege,  but,  contmriwise,  a  heavy  burden  and  painful  moral, 
teligioits  and  political  respousibillty.  I  heliovc  that  ati  imlioiJttd 
and  unrestricted  anlhority  to  pardtm  ought  to  rcwi  dcimewbere  in 
all  well  regulated  governmcnta,  Courta  and  juric?a,  wiiiies^es  and 
prosecutors,  however  houestly  iiitontioned,  will  commit  <*rTorsL 
Partialities,  prejudices,  sudden  excitements,  very  n^ooj  or  very 
had  character,  and  other  causes  will  frequently  enter  the  mtmi 
cautious  and  best  guarded  court  room  and  foi'iu  its  decrt^cs,  VVIk^s 
unjust»  there  ought  to  i>o  an  appeal  fur  purposes  of  rfvi?^iop  104 
correction,  and  suspension  of  ita  errtmeous  and  hiu^ty  jud|£ii]i*iiliL 
It  is  preferable  that  the  multitude  of  the  guilty  shaulil  eiicjipe, 
nillu*r  than  that  one  innocent  petj^on  should  suffer,  however  mJgiMt 
and  learned  the  tribunal  which  tried,  or  the  judges  who  prti- 
ijounced  his  doom.  With  these  views,  I  could  uot  coEi^-titli^r  tW 
power  to  pardon  as  rcpugnimt  to  our  theory  of  goverimirot; 
although  its  abuse,  in  its  exercise  from  selfish  or  partizui  or  dii- 
houest  motives,  may  be  well  considered  a  violatioii  of  the  spirit 
of  our  glorious  institutions. 

We  have  adopted  so  many  of  the  euj<totu«,  habits  atid  letinSt 
both  good  and  evib  from  govenimoiUs  existing  in  the  ''omworW 
before  and  since  the  establishment  of  our  nati<inality »  timt  I  bciK 
talu  to  say  what  we  have  originutudt  what  adopted,  what  msilf 
a  good  or  bad  imitation  of;  or,  indeed,  to  say  what  U  our  om 
peculiar  jH>lity  on  tho  suljjrcf.  That  we  have  endeavored  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  punishments  and  attempted  the  atrund- 
ment  instead  of  the  life  of  offenders  furnishes  cause  of  self-gratifr 
cation. 

But  I  think  we  have  learned  the  lesson  of  **  forgiveness  anJ 
mercy  ^^  to  the  trespasser  and  wrong-doer,  **  after  his  repeutauce/* 
from  "higher  hiws"  than  those  of  human  enactment. 

Question  II. 

Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  possible  that,  easily  accessible  as  our 
chief  magistrates  necessarily  are,  the  privilge  of  pardoning  can  be 
guarded  against  frequent  abuse  and  serious  mistakes?  Does,  or 
does  not.  the  privilege  of  pardoning,  as  it  now  exists,  le^d,  in 
many  cases,  to  results  wholly  unconnected  with  the  degree  of 
guilt  or  the  comparative  Innocence  of  the  convicts,  and  does  not 
the  obtaining  of  a  pardon  very  frequently  depend  upon  the  in- 
fiuence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  petition  for  the  par- 
don, rather  than  on  the  merits  of  the  c:ise  itself? 

Answers. 

Chief  Justice  Chase,  of  Ohio: — I  can  only  ainswer  for  Olu<>. 
I  do  not  think  the  power  has  been  abused  in  that  state.  Mbj- 
takes  in  its  exercise  have  doubtless  been  made,  but  mistake  i» 
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iosepamblo  from  hmnan  admiiiistnitioiL  I  know  of  no  case  in 
Ohici  in  which  the  merits  of  the  case  have  bad  less  weight  than  the 
iiifliieiice  of  applicants  or  their  friends.  Errors  are  usually  on 
the  l>est  side — that  of  mercj. 

Hon.  A.  IL  IIoLLEY,  of  Connecticut: — I  have  very  little  doubt 
that  the  power  to  |)ardon,  when  exercised  by  a  chief  magistrate,  is 
liable  to  abuse,  even  when  such  chief  magistrate  acts  from  the 
purest  motives,  and  with  the  fullest  purpose  of  meeting  the  ends 
of  justice;  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  there  is,  ordinarily,  but  one 
active  {larty  under  such  application.  Uenco  it  diflers  but  little, 
if  at  all,  from  an  ex  parte  examination.  Hence,  too,  pardons  are 
fre<|uently  procured  under  the  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the 
petition  for  pardon,  rather  than  on  the  merits  of  the  case  itself. 

lion.  Israel  Wasiiburn,  of  Maine:  It  will  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  gtmrd  it  against  some  almses  and  many  mistakes. 
Undoubtedly  these  questions  must  be  answered  affimuUively. 

Hon.  Samuel  Wells,  of  Missouri:  No  doubt  some  pardons  are 
grunted  when  they  ought  not  to  be,  and  some  are  not  granted 
when  they  ought  to  lie,  and  there  is  fre<|uently  a  want  of  proper 
regard  to  the  degree  of  guilt  or  comparative  innocence  of  the 
convicts,  and  pardons  are  sometimes  granted  through  the  influence 
of  the  {>etitioners,  rather  than  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Hut  the  remedy  for  these  evils  can  l>e  found  in  the  choice  hr 
the  people  of  pniper  executives.  Perfection  cannot  l>e  ex|)ected, 
and  errors  are  cousftantly  arising  in  every  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  de|K'nds  on  the  people  whether  they  shall  l>e  corrected 
or  |K'r[)etuuted.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  man  devoid  of 
common  judgment  and  practical  ability  will  be  elected  to  the 
otfin*  of  governor.  Although  he  may  act  wisely,  those  who  are 
UDacqiiainted  with  the  fart^  and  circ*umstances  may  think  other- 
wiM\  anil  place  a  false  estimate  upon  his  conduct. 

Hon.  W.  L.  Greenly,  of  Michis^n:  In  my  opinion,  the  privi- 
lege* of  pardoning  cuimot  be  guanoed  against  frequent  abuse  and 
s<M-ious  mistakes,  for  the  reason  that  the  executive  cannot,  except 
in  one  or  two  cases,  have  any  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
atton<]ing  the  individual  case,  nor  of  the  habits  or  moral  character 
of  the  convict,  except  such  as  he  may  derive  from  the  petition 
drawn  up  and  presented  by  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  eon- 
rict,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  backed  up  by  the  names  of 
n*s|Minsible,  influential  and  resi>ectable  citizens,  who  are  as  igno- 
rant o(  the  circumstances  under  which  the  crime  may  have  been 
ccmimitted,  or  of  the  principles  of  the  convicts,  as  the  executive 
himself.  Such  {letitions  are  usually  circulated  by  the  wife,  mc». 
ther,  sister  or  daughter  of  the  convict,  or  by  some  influential  |>er- 
aon«  and,  when  presented,  arc  usually  signed  without  any  other 
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tboiight  or  n?flcction  than  that  simply  of  gettin^^rid  of  the  rmi 
tiHiitiea  of  the  persons  presenting  the  pt^tition,  utterly  regardic 
of  the  detuanda  of  justice  or  the  well-being  of  the  comnitiDiir. 
Ag.'iiiii  powerful  friends,  political  or  otherwise^  too  often  eati^n^ 
an  inulue  iiiflueiiee,  and  often  procure  a  pardon,  whieK  if  reati^    ^ 
on  the  merits  of  the  case  alone^  would  have  been  refused.  j^H 

Hon*  Jno»  A.  King,  of  New  York  :  While  the  chief  tnagiftrmfi* 
of  this  state  is  accessible  to  all,  I  know  of  no  iuatance  where  a 
pardon  has  been  ohtHiued  by  corrupt  or  irnpropt^r  iiinueiiccv  He 
has  the  privilege  of  asking  the  opinion  of  any  judge  uf  the  supreme 
court  i»  any  cascf  in  respect  to  which  hia  mind  U  iu  doubt,  thm 
bringing  tu  his  aid  the  calm  and  deliberate  judgment  of  an  expe- 
rienced and  cultivated  mindp 

HoK.  Wm.  F.   Joii>'STdXt  of  Pennsylvania :  The  authority  to 
pardon,  existing  with  our  governors,  will  be  abused,  and  fr^qiiettt 
and  grievoufj  mistakes  will  occur.     There  is  no  dutibt  pardooi  an 
frequently  granted  without  reference  to  the  guilt,  iuiioecnce  or 
re[K'ntance  of  the  convict*     In  puch  cases  the  pardou  is  the  re^H 
of  other  influences  than  an  honest  investigation  of  the   tneriti  of 
the  case.     It  cannot  he  otherwise  under  the  system*     The  ibioi^ 
Mffe  of  the  circunistauccs  of  each  criminal  case  could  not  be  pm- 
sesscd  by  the  executive,  unless  the  same  is  presented  to  him  by 
persona  claiming  to  be  dij^^interesied,  and  in  wboae  Btat^'Oientj  »iid 
fair  dealing,  from  personal  knowledge  or  general  reputation,  the 
exccnlivc  is   jiroperly  entitled    to  phice  tail h  and    crtMlit.      It  i?  a 
peculiarity  of  our  people,  that  they  are  easily  persuaded  to  sign 
and  endorse  any  application  that  appeals  to  them  iu   behalf  of 
mercy  and  freedom — hence  ponderous  petitions,   groaning  with 
names  of  the  best  citizens,  are  frequently  presented  to  induce  the 
pardon  of  bad  and  undeserving  convicts.     Your  petitioner  has 
permitted  his  heart,  not  his  judgment,  to  lead  him.     To  this  cau^ 
many  objectionable  pardons  may  be  attributed.     Many  persons, 
and  many  of  them  of  the  bar,  get  up  and  aid  pardons  for  money. 
1 7iever  pardoned  a  man  if  I  had  reason  to  believe  the  laxcytr  was 
paid  for  his  services.     I  considered  that  ho  violated  his  high  call- 
ing by  all  such  applications. 

Question  III. 

Is  it  your  conviction  that  the  power  of  pardoning,  as  it  now 
exists,  leads  more  frequently  to  a  defeat  of  the  ends  of  justice  than 
to  the  furtherance  of  a  wise  and  even-handed  admiuistration  of  the 
same  ? 

Answers. 
Chief  Justice  Chase  :  It  is  not. 
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Hon,  A,  H.  HoLLET,  of  Connecticut :  When  the  pardoning 
power  i»  confined  to  the  executive  alone,  I  have  very  little  doubt 
that  it*  exercise  tends  more  frequentlv  to  defeat  the  enda  of  justice 
than  to  the  furtherance  of  a  wiae  aud  even-handed  adminiatratiou 
of  the  same. 

Hon.  Israel  Wastibuilv,  of  Maine  :  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  it  is. 

Hon.  Sahukl  Wells,  of  Maine :  So  far  as  my  knowledge 
extendn,  I  should  answer  this  question  in  the  negative.  The  prac- 
tice of  pardoning,  where  the  conviction  was  proper  and  there  is 
not  full  evidence  of  an  entire  reformation  in  the  convict,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  very  peniicious.  It  is  the  letting  loose  of  a  dangerous 
man  to  prey  upon  society.  A  similar  objection  exists  to  a  sen- 
tence for  a  short  period,  when  no  reformation  can  be  expected. 
As  soon  as  the  offender  is  lilierated,  he  at  once  assumes  his  crimi- 
nal course,  and  continues  it  until  he  is  again  arrested.  But  we 
cannot  take  from  the  judges  the  power  of  passing  sentence  upon 
convicteil  criminals.  The  only  remedy  that  exists  for  such  cases 
is  the  appointment  of  wise  and  considerate  judges,  who,  while 
they  l(Kik  with  a  merciful  eye  upon  the  prisoner,  will  also  look  with 
a  mertMful  eye  upon  the  community. 

Hon.  W.  L.  Greexlt,  of  Michigan  :  It  is. 

Hon.  JoiiN  A.  Kl\o,  of  New  York :  The  power  of  pardoning, 
as  it  now  exists  in  this  state,  has,  upon  the  whole,  served  the  euui 
of  justice. 

Hon.  Wm.  F.  JoiiKSTON,  of  Pennsylvania :  I  have  not  sufficient 
facts  within  my  reach  to  answer  this  inquiry.  .While  I  know  the 
pardoning  power  has  frequently  defeated  the  ends  of  justice,  I  do 
not  think  its  exercise  has  been  more  detrimental  than  beneficial  to 
society.  This  opinion  is  scarcely  worth  your  regard,  as  I  have, 
as  stated,  no  data  to  form  it  correctly. 

Permit  me  to  relate  an  incident  I  had  been  in  the  habit,  by 
way  of  caution,  of  consulting  the  warden  of  the  Eastern  peniten- 
tiary, upon  almost  every  Application  for  pardon  of  persons  in  the 
institution  under  his  charge.  I  had  pardoned  a  man,  convicted 
of  some  slight  offence  and  sentenced  for  a  short  time.  Shortly 
after,  I  met  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  the  warden,  who,  after 
the  usual  salutations,  remarked — '*  Governor,  thee  did  a  great 
wrong  in  pardoning  *  Billy  Blink.'  "  I  had  no  recollection  of  the 
man  or  case.  The  warden  then  informed  me  that  he  was  a  very 
bad  man,  that  Billy  Blink  was  a  flash  name,  and  that  he  had  been 
either  once  or  twice  before  in  his  custody  as  an  offender,  and  had 
been  pardoned  on  former  occasions.     Being  resolved  to  invest!* 
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gate  the  matter,  I  procureil,  to  forwiinl  to  the  worthy  wBti 
the  names  of  the  parties  and  induences  they  haj  brought  tci  bemr 
to  procure  the  pardon.  Within  ten  days  or  two  weeks  alVr  thi* 
coiiversAtion,  I  met  the  warden  at  the  seat  of  govcnuueiil.  In  our 
convcrsatioo  he  said,  ''I  told  thee.  Governor,  a  fuw  days  ago.  that 
thou  hadst  done  a  great  wrong  iu  pardoning  *  Billy  Blink/  I  nofr 
wi^h  to  withdraw  that  deelamtion*  Ho  ha^  hecii  couviett^,  two 
OayM  ago,  of  a  much  greater  crime,  and,  indeed,  of  two,  lie  has 
been  sentenced  to  seven  yeans  in  the  penitentiary.  He  b  nam 
under  my  care.  So  thee  may  8ee  that  thee  ha»  not  done  m>  gtvJit 
a  wrong  m  I  supposed/'  Mn  Blink  ct^itainly  remtiitieil  duruig 
the  balance  of  my  official  life- 
Yet  thia  man  had  secured,  by  some  means,  the  act  ire  exertions 
of  an  eminent  and  worthy  citizen,  whose  position  coiumandeil 
respect,  and  whose  high  character  for  truth  and  honor  foH^ada 
mispicion  of  improper  molives, 

QUESTIOK  TV. 

Do  yon,  or  do  you  not»  think  that  a  recommendation  for  piirdoii 
hy  the  juiy,  who  pronounce  the  cnlprit  gnilty,  ought  to  b* 
excluded  as  incompatible  with  that  verdict,  and  that  the  reccim- 
mcadation  to  a  merciful  consideration  should  he  restricted  to  iJie 
judge  or  judges  who  tried  the  ease  ? 

Akswebs* 

Chief  pjuatice  Cif  ask,  of  Ohio  :  I  would  not  exclude  from  cob- 
sideration  the  recommendation  of  juries  who,  being  selected  for 
trial  of  the  facts,  are,  in  general,  most  competent  to  pronounce  on 
their  vahie  ;  nor  am  I  prepared  to  say  that  I  would  give  them  leas 
weight  than  the  recommendation  of  judges. 

lion.  A.  II.  HoLLEY,  of  Connecticut :  I  think  the  only  proper 
action  of  a  jury  is  to  determine  whether  a  culprit  is  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  Any  mitigating  circumstances  that  may  have  been  devel- 
oped on  the  trial  are  quite  as  likely  to  meet  with  proper  couaidera- 
tion  from  a  judge,  in  making  his  charge,  as  from  a  jury. 

lion  Israel  Washburn,  of  Maine :  There  are  many  objectiona 
to  receiving  the  recommendation  of  th^jury,  though  it  may  not 
always  be  incompatible  with  the  verdict.  On  the  whole  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  restrict  these  recommendations  to  the  jndgCN 

Hon.  S.V3IUEL  Wells,  of  Maine  :  A  recommendation  for  pardon 
generally  grows  out  of  some  mitigating  circumstances  apparent  to 
the  jury.  It  is  merely  the  expression  of  their  individual  opinions, 
has  no  l)inding  force  in  law,  and  not  much  in  practice.  It  is  not 
easy  to  exclude  it,  for  if  refused  when  the  verdict  is  rendered,  tke 
jury  can  present  it  afterwards.     It  is  not  incompatible  with  tli6 
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verdict,  for  when  a  jury  feel  bound  to  convict,  by  the  law  and  by 
the  evidence  at  the  same  time,  they  might  desire  that  the  offender 
should  be  pardoned.  Their  action  is  equivalent  to  saying,  as 
honest  men  we  are  bound  to  convict  you,  but  from  favorable  cir- 
cumstances in  the  case,  we  would  pardon  you,  if  we  had  the  power. 
A  sensible  executive  would  judge  for  himself  whether  a  convict 
ought  to  be  pardoned,  and  not  substitute  a  mere  recommendation 
of  a  jury  for  his  own  judgment  I  think  it  is  best  to  let  the  ma^ 
ter  remain  as  it  is. 

Hon.  W.  L.  Gkeenlt,  of  Michigan :  The  recommendation  of 
the  jury  who  pronounced  the  convict  guilty  would  have  a  tendency 
to  show  that,  although,  under  the  law  and  the  testimony,  they 
might  have  felt  bound  to  convict,  still  that  in  their  minds  there 
were  some  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  case.  However,  in 
my  opinion,  the  recommendation  of  such  jury  should  always  be 
accompanied  by  the  recommendation  of  the  judge  who  tried  the 
cause,  with  that  of  the  district  attorney  who  prosecuted  the  case. 

lion.  JoiiN  A.  King,  of  New  York  :  A  recommendation  for  par- 
don t>y  the  jury  should  not  be  forbidden,  for  while  the  stem 
recjuirments  of  the  law  are  satisfied  by  its  verdict,  the  merciful 
feelings  of  the  heart  should  never  be  wholly  stifled.  The  jury 
and  not  the  judge  should  recommend  to  mercy.  It  b  the  province 
of  (he  jury  to  weigli  the  testimony  and  to  a^ree  upon  a  verdict, 
and  of  the  judge  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

Hon  Wm.  F.  Johnston,  of  Pennsylvania :  I  would  not  regard 
the  petition  or  recommendation  of  a  jury  for  the  pardon  of  a 
criminal  whom  it  had  found  guilty,  unless  based  U|>on  after  dis- 
covered testimony.  It  is  simply  asking  us  to  be  gtiided  by  their 
*'  word,**  instead  of  their  oath.  I  consider  it  a  weakness  and 
infirmity  of  purpose  for  a  juror  to  a^k  or  unite  in  such  applications. 
I  know  no  reason  why  a  judge  who  has  tried  a  cause  should  not  be 
beard  in  an  application  for  mercy.  Law  may  demand  conviction 
and  sentence,  and  yet  the  *'end  and  purpose '^  of  all  punishment 
and  {>enalties  bein^  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  a  conscientious 
judge,  thus  knowing  all  the  circumstances  and  minutis  of  the 
case,  may  l>e  regarded  as  a  very  safe  adviser.  Within  my  experi- 
ence, I  found  judges  very  seldom  interfered  in  such  matters. 

Question  V. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  ends  of  justice  and  the  real  inter(\«its 
of  the  ctmvicts  themselves  would  be  tietter  promoted,  if  the  |M)wer 
of  pardoning  in  the  executive  were  modified  and  circuniscril>ed  by 
a  wisely  organized  council  board  of  pardon,  as  is  the  case  in  some 
states  in  this  country  and  in  some  European  governments;  or  do 
you  regard  the  power  of  {mrdoning  as  an  inherent,  abaolute  and 
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essential  attrihiitc  of  tho  executive,  60  that  it  ought  to  cod ti title  i^^ 
the  same  forui  in  which  it  now  exidte  in  nearly  all  the  BtmJbml 


Chief  Justice  Citasi:,  of  Ohio:  '*  In  the  miiltitiide  of  CDtmsellofi 
there  m  safety,"  though  not  iilwnys  for  the  eourw*HIed.  Am  gof* 
ernor,  I  should  certainly  like  tlie  ind  to  coumsol  con^lusioiu  aod 
the  diminution  of  responsibility  which  a  wisely  organiz€»d  cottocti 
or  pardon  board  would  afford.  I  by  no  means  think  thai  tbp 
power  of  pardon  is  an  inherentt  absolute  and  essential  attribute  <if 
tbe  executive.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  my  judgment  neillMr 
inherent,  nor  absolute,  nor  esseiitiab  It  must  be  somewhere*  bow- 
ever,  or  groes  wrongs  would  remain  without  correctives:  but  il  u 
for  the  people  of  each  state  to  say  where  it  shall  bo  lodged. 

Hon,  Wm,  W.  EllswohtiTj  of  Connecticut:  The  course  |Hirmed 
in  Counecticnt  is  quite  satisfactory  to  me« 

Hou.  A,  H.  IIoixEY,  of  Connecticut:  I  do  not  regard  the  pi^ 
dolling  power  as  an  inherent  rights  or  as  ati  essential  attribute  uf 
the  executive;  nor  should  it  exist  in  any  state  in  that  fomi. 

Let  it  be  thoroughly  understood  that  certain  and  speedy  p«» 
i)!ihnient  will  follow  the  conviction  of  crime,  and  in  my  jui%m«iilt 
the  number  of  criminals  will  soon  be  greatly  diminished. 

Hon*  Israel  WASHnrRK,  of  Maine:  I  think  the  pardoning  poiref 
should  not  be  vested  in  the  chief  magistrate  alone. 

In  Maine,  the  governor  may  pardon  only  upon  the  advice  of  the 
executive  council,  a  body  of  seven  members,  elected  annually  by 
the  Legislature.  No  doubt  the  power  would  be  more  wisely  and 
judiciously  exercised  if  vested  in  a  governor  or  chief  executive, 
upon  the  advice  of  a  special  board  of  pardon,  such  as  is  mentioned 
in  the  question. 

Hon.  Samuel  Wells,  of  Maine:  It  might  be  difficult  to  obtain 
*'  a  wisely  organized  council  or  board  of  pardon,"  and  such  council 
or  board  would  be  liable  to  the  same  influences  as  now  operate 
upon  the  executives. 

It  is  not  perceived  that  there  could  be  any  material  difference 
in  the  examination  of  a  case  of  pardon,  and  the  decision  in  refe- 
rence to  it  between  a  governor  and  council  and  a  board  of 
pardon.  If  they  were  sensible  men,  their  views  would  be  similar. 
A  "council  or  board  of  pardon"  would  be  full  as  likely  to  yield 
to  popular  clamor  or  tender  sensibilities  as  the  executive.  They 
would  be  constantly  assailed  and  soon  become  unpopular,  and 
their  usefulness  impaired.  They  would  be  a  sort  of  collateral 
j)ower  in  the  government,  unsupported  by  either  branch  of  iu 

1  think  the  pardoning  power  should  remain  with  the  executive. 
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The  people  can  dotcrmino  by  their  constitutions  whether  it  shall 
Y»o  an  attribute  of  executive  power  or  not.  It  is  certainly  not  an 
eztfiential  attribute  to  the  exi.stencc  of  the  executive  power,  but,  in 
my  judgment,  properly  apjiertaius  to  it. 

Ilfm.  W.  L.  Greenly,  of  Michi^n:  There  are  cases  constantly 
arising,  in  reference  to  which  after  conviction  may  be  had,  some 
evidrncv  has  come  to  light,  or  some  circumstances  have  arisen, 
showing  tliat  the  convict  was  illegally  or  unjustly  convicted;  and 
of  courne,  in  such  cases,  the  law  sliould  invest  in  some  individual 
or  some  board  the  power  to  pardon,  an  I  I  think  that  a  wisely 
organized  board  of  pardon  would  be  the  proper  pardoning  i>ower. 

lion.  JoiiN  A.  Kino,  of  New  York:  I  think  the  ends  of  justice 
are  best  promoted  J)y  giving  the  ponder  of  pardoning  to  the  execu- 
tive alone,  as  one  of  its  essential  attributes.  The  responsibility  is 
then  perfect.  An  organised  council  or  l>aard  of  pardon  divides 
the  responsibility  among  several,  which  Hhould,  in  my  judgment, 
l>elong  to  one.  I  tberetore  regard  the  power  of  pardoning  as  an 
inherent,  absolute  and  essential  attribute  of  the  executive,  which 
should  be  continued  in  the  same  fonn  in  which  it  now  exists  io 
nearly  all  the  states. 

Hon.  Wm.  F.  Johnston,  of  Pennsylvania:  I  don*t  know  to  wbal 
extent  an  advisory  committee  might  l>e  beneficial  in  aiding  an 
exeiMitive  in  the  exercise  of  this  res|K)nsible  power.  Divided  res- 
pon.sibilities  do  not  work  well  in  most  matters,  whetlier  public  or 
private.  If  an  organized  council  of  iriie  and  honest  men,  beyond 
the  reach  of  personal  or  partisan  influences,  would  advise  with  an 
executive,  it  might  occasionally  prevent  emirs.  If  such  council 
is  wise  to  advise,  it  is  well  enough  to  let  it  act.  I  would  not  advo- 
cate the  adoption  of  a  system  tlmt  would  enable  the  executive  to 
charge  the  council,  or,  vice  versa — with  any  great  injury  that  might 
arise  from  an  injudicious  pardon.  In  the  formation  of  laws  and 
institutions,  there  may  be  safety  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors;  in 
the  execution  of  laws  and  duties,  I  think  it  is  otherwise.  Let  us 
have  no  divided  or  shifting  responsibility. 

I  consider  that  the  pro|)er  and  best  depositor}'  of  the  pardon- 
ing power,  is  where  it  will  be  most  faithfully  exercised.  I  do 
not  regard  it  as  an  inherent,  absolute  and  essential  attribute  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  any  people. 

Qtestion  VL 

If  you  think  that  there  should  be  a  council  or  board  of  pardon, 
is  it  your  opinion  tlmt,  whenever  ^tate  constitutions  are  changed, 
authority  ought  to  be  conferred  upon  the  legislature  to  establish 
such  councils  or  boards? 
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Answers. 

Chief  Justice  Chase,  of  Ohio:  I  see  no  objection  to  Ic^latire 
authority  to  eslabliah  such  a  council  or  hoard.  It  would,  doubt* 
less,  be  exercised  or  not,  aad  if  exercised,  exerclseil  wbeH\  witfc 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  each  state. 

Hon,  A.  H.  Hou^Y,  of  Connecticut:  The  pardoning  power 
should  be  restricted  to  the  legislature  of  the  state*  A  council  of 
board  of  pardon  being  in  existence  perjietuallj,  in  ncci'^^ible  it  ill 
times,  and  if  ita  decision  ^ere  tiua^  there  ^vould  probably  \*e  !«• 
ae&rching  investigation  than  there  would  be  be  fare  a  Icgtilftlunp, 
acting,  as  is  the  custom  in  these  days,  upon  the  report  ^  a  W9^ 
mittee.  Such  a  committee  would  be  an  appropriate  oounotlp  md 
its  rt^port  would  be  subject  to  investigation  by  the  body  appdnl- 
ing  it.  ' 

Hon*  Israel  Washbubn,  of  Maine:  Unquestionably — aye. 

Hon,  SAMirEL  Wells,  of  Maine:  The  answer  to  the  fifth  qtii> 
tion  is  an  answer  to  this. 

Hon.  Wm.  L.  Greenly,  of  Michigan:  I  do  think  that  the  ooi- 
stitution  of  each  state  should  confer  npou  the  legislature  tit 
authority  to  establish  such  board,  and  in  justice  to  the  gm^efBor 
and  to  the  people,  should  divest  the  governor  of  the  pardoiiiflg 
power, 

Hon.  John  A.  King,  of  New  York:  For  the  reason  assigned  in 
my  answer  to  the  preceding  question,  I  think  that  there  should  not 
be  a  council  or  board  of  pardon;  and  that  authority  should  not 
be  conferred  by  state  convention  on  the  legislature  to  establi^ 
such  council  or  board. 

Hon.  Wm.  F.  Johnston,  of  Pennsylvania:  Believing  that  a  coim- 
cil  or  board  of  pardon,  whether  acting  with  or  without  the  execu- 
tive, would  not  lessen  the  evils  arising  from  an  abuse  of  the  par- 
doning power,  I  could  not  recommend  its  creation  by  legisUtfive 
authority.  If,  indeed,  it  should  be  the  best  depository  of  the 
power,  let  the  authority  be  conferred  by  the  organic  laws  or  cob- 
stitutional  provision.  These  boards  may  become  the  instrumentd 
of  party  hatred  or  partialities,  or  may  be  condemned  unjustly  by 
such  influences.  They,  at  least,  ought  to  be  permanent  enough 
to  secure  them  from  sudden  changes.  Our  legislatures  chaiigv 
frequently,  and  never  fail  to  sacrifice  those  whom  they  cannot  coo- 
trol.  Freshly  conferred  power  is  always  gently  tried,  and  fr^ 
queutl^'^  without  regard  to  ulterior  results. 
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QuEsnoir  VII. 

Is  there  any  other  mode  Wsidca  that  indicated  in  questions  V 
and  VI,  whereby  the  power  of  pardon  can  be  properly  limited  or 
regulated  ? 

Answers. 

Chief  Justice  Ciiase,  of  Ohio  :  It  might  be  properly  limited  by 
constitutional  provisions  operating  directly;  and  1  am  inclined  to 
think  that  its  restriction  (except  perhaps  under  special  circum- 
stances)  to  offences  and  crimes  ofltr  conviction,  would  be  wise. 

Hon.  A.  H.  HoLLET,  of  Connecticut :  There  may  be  other  and 
wiser  methods  of  regulating  the  pardoning  power,  but  I  have  not 
the  vanity  nor  the  wisdom  to  indicate  what  they  should  be. 

Hon.  Israel  Washburn,  of  Maine  :  No  other  so  good  has 
occurred  to  me. 

Hon.  Samuel  Wells,  of  Maine :  If  the  power  of  pardon  shonld 
be  taken  from  the  executive,  a  council  or  board  of  pardon  mi^ht 
l>e  the  next  best  depository  of  the  power.  But  it  is  my  opimon 
that  the  power  ought  to  renuun  with  the  executive. 

Hon.  Wm.  L.  Greenlt,  of  Michigan :  None  that  occurs  to  me. 

Hon.  Jno.  a.  Kino,  of  New  York  :  I  know  of  no  mode  by 
which  the  power  of  pardon  can  be  properly  limited  or  regulated. 

Hon.  Wm.  F.  Johnstdn,  of  Pennsvlvania:  I  believe  the  power 
would  l)e  more  safely  lodged  with  the  officers  of  our  prisons  than 
anywhere  else.  They  are  necessarily  well  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  convict.  His  submission  to  law  and 
order,  his  repentance,  his  reformation  or  contumacy,  are  all  within 
their  knowledge.  They  are  supposed  to  feel  no  sickly  sentimen- 
tality. They  would  learn  from  their  records  the  persons  who 
were  usually  engaged  in  pardon  **  brokerage,"  or  whose  names 
were  indiscriminately  found  to  all  applications,  and  whose  influence 
was  constantly  presented  for  such  indiscriminate  pardons.  They 
would  soon  understand  and  appriKriate  accurately  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  brains  and  hearts  possessed  by  the  judges  of  criminal 
courts  in  different  districts.  With  this  knowledge  or  means  of 
correct  information,  a  mistake  would  seldom  occur  in  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  pardon.  I  make  this  suggestion  for  your  conside- 
ration, hoping  that  in  your  extended  investigation  some  better 
mode  may  be  adopted. 
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doffOti%'c.  In  ofTencos  eomiiifr  under  the  same  jreneral  cla-tMificution 
and  Milijoct  to  the  «anio  penalty,  tluTo  arc  many  slia(!v;>  and  de^^rccs 
of  piilt.  It  fre(|iiently  happenn  that  thrrt*  are  niiti^rating  circiini- 
fitaneoH,  whieh  oujirlit  to  reduce  the  penalty  imposed  hy  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law;  and  HonietinieN  youthful  otienderH  furnish  such 
pnK)f8  of  reformation,  that  hoth  ju^tici*  and  mercy  demand  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  Hcntence.  From  ttu*  very  nature  of  the  power  of  par- 
d<»n,  it  murit  he  largely  discretionary.  To  limit  and  restrain, 
would  virtually  destroy  it.  I  do  not  think  it  admits  of  material 
ahridgement;  hut  wheresoever  it  may  l>e  placed,  its  exercise  should 
Ik*  Mihject  to  the  most  direct  resiMUisibility  to  the  state  and  to 

IMildic  opinion.     In  addition  to  the  prescMit  requirement,  the  annual 
ist  submitted  to  the  Legislature  should  state  concisely  the  ground 
of  pardon,  in  each  case. 

That  the  |>ower  in  question  is  liable  to  abuse,  cannot  be  disputed. 
But  all  human  institutions  are  im|>erfect,  and  the  same  objectiim 
applies,  with  more  or  less  force,  to  other  functions  of  government, 
c«|XH:ially  in  those  brunches  of  the  administration  where  much  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  official  agents.  The  appointing  power,  the 
veto  power,  the  legislative  power,  may  Iw  impro|M*rly  exercisiul 
and  |>enrcrted  from  their  original  ends;  !)ut  for  these  evils,  whrn 
they  occur,  our  system  of  frc»quent  elections  affords  the  most  etr«v. 
live  remedy.  Our  aim  should  be  to  establish  every  fit  and  prac- 
ticable safeguanl  to  insure  fidelity  in  the  exercise  of  public  autho- 
rity. I  am  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that  the  pardoning 
rower  has  In^en  abused  to  any  such  extent  as  is  sometimes  assumed, 
n  the  exercise  of  the  |>ower,  a  man  of  sound  prim*iples  nuist  feel 
that  be  is  executing  a  very  sacred  trtist,  and  he  will  deem  it  a 
point  of  honor  and  conscience  to  dis<*harge  the  duty  independently, 
unmoved  by  •personal  or  ])olitical  influences.  I  ha%*e  never  known 
such  influences  to  have  any  weight  in  res|>ect  to  applications  for 
jiurdons;  but  the  governor  is  always  in  danger  of  l>eing  misled  by 
partial  statements  and  imperfect  information.  He  is  also  liable  to 
err  in  judgment  when  possessed  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  He 
i«  sulijeoted  to  a  continual  struggle  l»et  ween  his  sym(»athies  and  his 
convi<*tions  c»f  duty.  The  greatest  danger  of  all  is  that  in  S4»me 
eases  he  may  yield  to  feelings  of  kindnt*M  and  com|iassion,  so  far 
aa  to  impair  tLe  suprt^macy  of  law  and  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 
But  if  the  power  is  exercised  with  reasonable  discrimination  and 
fiminess,  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  calculated  to  pn>mote  crime 
or  weaken  the  administration  of  justice.  In  the  outset,  most 
oflTemlers  indulire  the  belief  that  they  will  esca|)e  detection  or  con- 
viction. The  nope  of  pardon  arih4*s  after  the  trial  and  S4»ntence, 
and  Stimulates  an  appeal  to  executive  clemency.  I  consider  the 
pnictice,  which  is  often  adopted  by  juries,  of  annexing  to  their 
venlict  a  rei*ommendation  for  pardon,  highly  olijectionable.  It 
ought  to  >>e  stnmgly  discountenanced,  if  not  prohibited.  If  there 
an  special  circumstances  calling  for  executive  interfereiKH*,  the 
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duty  of  presenting  them  should  be  left  to  the  judgea  anil  publk 
prosecutors* 

In  reply  to  your  sixth  interro^fitory,  I  must  sny,  that  in  wy i 
opinion  **thc  ends  of  justice  and  the  iotercsits  of  the  coarkiti 
themselves  would  be  better  promoted,  if  tho  power  of 
in  the  executive  were  modified  aud  cii'cumseribed  hy  a  mmtf 
organized  council  or  board  of  pardon,  as  is  the  cai*e  in  BomosCatef 
in  tbis  country,  and  in  some  European  govern  me  nU.'^  It  woull 
invigorate  and  greatly  improvo  theadministratjon  of  the  c'xecntm 
depart meut,  by  releasing  the  incumbent  from  one 
laborious  and  embarrassing  responsibilities*  I  hope 
change  of  ijystem  establi^ned  in  the  next  revision 
coniititntion.  It  U  only  by  an  organic  amen d men t  that  th€  objret 
can  bo  reached.  Such  a  council  as  I  have  indic-ated  should  bt 
composed  mainly  of  judges  who  have  retired  from  service,  atid 
w^hose  weight  of  character,  no  leas  than  their  judicial  and  pnifi* 
slonnl  experience,  would  inspire  public  confidence  and  injure  i 
wise  and  intelligent  exercise  of  this  delicate  prerogative,  1  hut 
thu*j  expressed  my  views  in  a  desultory  manner,  without  foHoi^ 
ing  strictly  the  order  of  your  interrogatories.  You  are  at  libertT 
to  use  my  answer  lu  any  mode  which  you  may  de^m  advisable. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WASHINGTON  Hr>T. 
Messrs,  Francis  Lieber,  LKD,,  Theodore  W,  D^vight,  LL.DU 

K  C  Woes,  D.  R,  &o,,  Ac, 

Letter  from  the  Hon.  E.  T.  Throop,  op  New  Yorb:. 

To  the  Honorable  FRANas  Lieber,  Vice-President  ^.   Y.  Prison 

Association  ;  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  Chairman  Ex.  CommiUtt; 

E.  C.  Wines,  Corresponding  Secretary  : 

Gentlemen — Responding  to  the  questions  in  your  circular, 
propounded  to  the  former  chief  magistrates,  respecting  the  pir- 
doning  power,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive,  I 
deem  it  not  inappropriate  to  premise,  that  up  to  the  time  that  I 
entered  upon  tho  duties  of  the  executive  of  this  state,  I  bad  beea 
famih'ar  with  the  working  of  the  system  of  imprisonment  for 
crimes  at  the  state  prison  at  Auburn,  as  it  was  in  my  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  its  management  had  been  in  the  hands  of  mj 
friends.  And  further,  that  during  the  five  years  immediatelj 
preceding,  I  had  been  the  presiding  judge  of  courts,  having  juni- 
diction  of  crimes  of  every  degree. 

In  my  message  to  the  legislature  in  1830,  I  thus  expressed  niv- 
self  on  the  subject  of  pardons : 

*'I  have  pardoned  from  the  state  prison,  twenty-eight  coDvidi 
Nearly  all  of  those  pardons  were  granted  in  cases  where,  fin<» 
great  doubts  of  guilt  were  certified  to  me  by  the  courts  bciuit 
whom  the  convictions  took  place,  and  those  doubts  appeared  t0 
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me  well  founded,  on  examiiung  a  full  sUtement  of  the  coBen ; 
aecoiidly,  on  pcnional  examination  and  inquiry  of  the  keepers  of 
the  pritionanu  the  presiding  judges  as  to  certain  convicts  for  whom 
I^etitioiis  had  not  >>een  presented,  and  whom  I  deemed  fit  objects 
of  mercy  ;  and  thirdly,  from  want  of  sufficient  latitude  of  discre- 
tion in  the  courts,  sentences  too  severe  were  necessarily  imposed/' 

In  my  message  of  1831,  I  say:  **  I  have  pardoned  from  the 
state  prison,  dunng  the  past  year,  seventy -«ix  convicts.  A  great 
|K)rtion  of  them  arc  persons  to  whom  my  attention  was  called  by 
the  officers  of  the  respective  prisons,  and  who  were  recommended 
to  executive  clemency  by  their  youth  or  long  sentences,  particu* 
larly  for  life,  on  account  of  trifling  burglaries.  I  found  them 
enduring  punishment  incompatible  with  the  mitigated  severity  of 
our  laws.*' 

In  my  message  of  1832,  I  thus  say:  '*I  have  pardoned  out  of 
the  state  prisou  during  the  last  year,  seventy-three  convicts.  A 
great  proportion  of  these  cases  were  brought  to  my  notice  without 
the  intervention  of  friends,  for  many  of  them  had  none;  and  their 
claim  to  pardon,  in  some  cases,  became  equital>le  on  account  of 
the  mitigated  punishments  for  similar  crimes,  prescribed  by  the 
revision  of  the  laws.*' 

In  the  above  abstracti*,  you  have  my  views  of  the  propriety  of 
pardoning  in  cases,  which  inevitably  will  occur,  deserving  it,  and 
conse<|uently,  of  the  necessity  of  a  imrdoning  i>ower.  Neither 
reflection  nor  exi)erience  since  has  changed  my  opinion.  In  the 
exen*ise  of  this  power,  a  sensitive  nature  will  be  severely  tried, 
and  pained  to  reject  the  prayers,  and  resist  the  earnest,  pathetic, 
I>assionate  and  {>ersevering  appeals  of  wives,  children,  sistern  and 
parents,  for  mercy  to  a  suppo^»ed  re|>enUint  relative;  but  if  the 
executive  has  clear  views  of  his  duty,  he  will  discharge  it  witli<»ut 
remorse,  and  l>e  comforted  by  an  approving  conscience.  Tlui:*, 
although  burdened,  in  the  language  of  your  question,  with  a 
*'  painful  moral  responsibility,''  it  seems  to  me  ho  lias  no  occasion 
to  regret  it 

To  the  questions  whether  the  pardoning  power  is  judiciously 
vested  in  the  executive,  or  whether  it  would  not  he  more  discreet- 
ly exercised  by  an  *'  organized  l>oard  of  (mrdon,*'  I  must  say  that 
1  do  not  see  where  that  {Kiwer  can  l>e  so  safely  lodged  as  with  the 
executive.  The  search  for  a  {lerfect  de(>oi»itory  of  the  power  is 
rain,  and  will  be  fruitless — all  ex()erieiice  gives  us  a  mortifying 
Tiew  of  humanity.  An  executive,  i>erfect  in  his  intellectual  or 
moral  nature,  is  not  to  be  found,  however  superior  he  may  Ik'  to 
other  men;  nor  are  the  |>eople,  although  swayed  by  honest  pur- 
poses, always  right  in  their  choji*e  of  persons  to  fill  public  offices. 
But  where  can  power  be  more  wisely  lodged  than  with  a  iK'rs4>n 
cbonen  to  exercise  the  highest  fuiicti<»ns  of  government  by  a  ctMi- 
•tttueocy  too  !m)ad  for  corruption  to  cover?  He  may  be  un- 
worthy, but  chosen  from  the  most  ccmspicuous  class  of  citiz4*ns 
with  a  well  known  character,  it  is  not  too  much  charity  to  suppose 
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that  moral  unfitness  for  his  high  inmt  will  be  nil  oxp^pUnn*     Ant\ 
should  such  ti  one  ever  receive  iVom  the  ]>eo[>lG  that  proaf  of  coo- 
fide  nee,  the  public   have  i\  security  in  his  interest  unrl   hi*  prift; 
fur,  eou^cious  of  hii  reapoiHihility  to  a  jmh>iis  find  »<!:rnliumog^ 
public,  he  would  be  prompted  to  ii  Jua^t  and  uiiexceptioiiiihlf*  4i^! 
charge  of   hm  duties*      On  the  other  hand»  a  hoard  nf  ilifitM 
respousiiulity  la  rrnieh  more  accessihle  to  corruption;  evrry 


her  is  an  avenue  through  which  the  wily  advocate  may  approacl  J 
bis  object.  1 

The  fransera  of  onratate  constitution  deemed  it  wi*e  to  i$urnitiod  ^ 
tho  executive  with  a  council,  withtuit  whose  a^eiit  no  uppoititttimt 
to  office  could  be  made,  and  another  to  check  him  in  the  ex4-n*i** 
of  his  function  in  assenting  to  or  vetoing  a  biw  ;  but,  ufl^r  imfi- 
eient  experience,  these  councils  were  aholished*  on  the  frouiid 
that  a  divided  rcs^ponsihilty  was  inexpedient,  and  that  it  wan  mm 
safe  to  leave  the  executive  alone  to  the  discharge  of  f  ha^  dntiMr 
The  council  for  the  revision  of  tbe  hiw^,  eompo^o<i  of  the  diatMl» 
lor  and  judges  of  the  su[jreme  court  (men,  up  to  that  iiiiie  af 
eminent  character),  and  the  council  of  appoiuiuient,  ^el^ictifd  hf 
the  house  of  representatives  and  of  the  senate,  wei"c  abolifllied% 
the  amended  constitution,  and  the  re^pour^ihilfly  of  nominatmffte 
office  was  imposed  upon  the  governor  with  the  only  restfiM* 
that  nominations  to  office  should  not  take  effect  without  the  saiml 
of  the  senate. 

Tlien,  aguin,  what  power  should  create  this  board  of  pardoi? 
If  the  governor — is  it  not  better  that  he  should  do  the  fhitig  Itt^  - 
self  and  be  hccouij table  for  it,  than  to  do  it  Tiy  iTHlin*^tI^^!],  aM^i 
throw  the  responsibility  upon  a  board?  If  the  legislature — wt 
have  too  many  and  painful  proofs  of  the  little  reliance  to  he 
placed  upon  the  action  of  that  body,  when  political  or  private  or 
personal  interests  are  in  question  before  them.  If  the  people  tt 
large,  by  popular  vote — they  do  it  when  they  elect  h  governor, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  act  with  more 
caution,  or  even  as  much,  when  voting  for  a  board,  than  when 
voting  for  their  governor. 

The  tribunal  of  mercy  should  be  accessible,  and  the  meanest 
meet  no  obstruction  in  his  approach  to  it,  yet  it  may  be  wise  to 
encumber  the  exercise  of  its  powers  with  many  prudential  rule* 
While  I  express  the  opinion  that  there  should  reside,  somewhere, 
an  unlimited  power  of  pardoning  to  mitigate  the  severity  and 
modify  the  unequal  operation  of  laws  (necessarily  general,  regard- 
ing classes  and  not  individual  cases),  and  also  to  consider  mattew. 
which  would  not  come  under  consideration  at  the  trial,  perhap 
occurring  subsequently,  I  think  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to 
surround  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  every  practica))le  preoao- 
tion.  The  pardoning  power  shoidd  be  conferred,  subject  to  tbe 
right  of  the  legislature  to  prescribe  rules  for  its  exercise.  I  nwde 
it  a  rule  in  all  cjises,  to  call  upon  the  judge  for  a  statement  of  li» 
case,  and  his  opinion,  and  to  demand  of  the  keeper  of  the  prt»oB 
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an  account  of  the  convict^s  conduct  and  what  he  kne^  of  his  his- 
tory. I  omitted  this  precaution  in  only  one  cose.  While  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  counsel  for  a  convict  c*alled  upon  me  and 
stated  the  case  of  a  youth  under  age,  of  respectable  parenta<re  in 
BoHton,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  commit  a  6rst  offence,  anu  was 
very  |>enitent,  and  his  parents  were  anxious  to  have  him  in  charge 
that  they  might  regulate  his  morals.  I  called  upon  the  jud<^e  l*or 
a  statement,  and  he  appeared  In^foro  me  with  his  book  of  nunutes 
and  contirmed  the  relation  of  the  counsel.  It  seemed  to  me  so 
clear  a  case  that  I  issued  the  pardon  at  once  without  asking  advice 
from  the  keeper  of  the  prison.  The  next  day  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  kee|>er  of  the  Sing  Sing  prison,  saying,  **I  have  let  out  of 
prison,  on  your  pardon,  a  person  convicted  by  a  false  name,  who 
has  been  several  times  convicted,  and  whom  you  knew  by  his  true 
Dane,  a  desperate  malefactor  in  the  Auburn  stute  prison.'' 

To  the  precautions  above  mentioned  others  might  )>e  added, 
such  iLs  a  notice  of  the  application  for  pardon,  to  elicit  infonna- 
tion  of  the  case  and  of  the  character  of  the  individual.  This 
notice  should  be  published  and  a  copy  served  upon  the  keef^er  of 
the  prison.  After  pardon  granted,  a  l)rief  stat4.'ment  of  the  case 
and  the  grounds  for  the  piA-don  might  be  recorded  and  published, 
luul  a  copy  be  sent  with  the  pardon  to  be  placed  ui>on  the  pris<m 
records.  Such  precautions  would  operate  not  <inly  to  detect 
frauds,  but  to  detect  fraudulent  applicants,  and  also  as  a  caution 
to  the  pardoning  power. 

To  one  of  the  cjuestions  I  reply,  that  I  can  see  no  good  reason 
why  the  jury  who  try  a  cause  should  not  recommend  the'convict's 
case  to  the  lenient  consideration  of  the  court,  or  where  there  is 
distinction  there,  to  the  clemency  of  the  executive.  A  jurj',  called 
U|K)n  to  judge  a  case,  will  sometimes  find  themselves  constrained, 
by  rigid  rules  of  law,  to  do  what  may  seem  to  them  injustice. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  pardoning  power  may  inter* 
poM"  in  aid  of  the  just  administration  of  the  law — and  the  opinion 
expressed  of  an  impartial  jur}%  selected  by  lot,  and  not  allowed 
to  hear  anything  of  the  case  except  through  the  evidence,  that 
they  were  compelled  to  give  a  verdict  in  conformity  with  law, 
designed  for  cases  of  greater  turpitude  than  the  one  before  them, 
is  deserving  of  respectful  consideration.  I  see  nothing  in  it 
incompatible  with  their  verdict. 

I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  to  contribute  my  mite 
to  this  momentous  subject,  and  place  the  foregoing  remarks  at 
your  dis|MMMil. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  respectful  consideration, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  T.  TIIROOP. 
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Letter  from  Hon.  Wm,  F*  Fium£R« 

W1LLIAM8PORT,  Pa.,  At^.  3,  1865, 
Feaxcis  Leiber,  LL.D, : 

Dear  Sir — The  circular  of  the  Prison  Associatioa  of  >iVw  Yort. 
propounJing  certain  questions  to  the  ex-govcrnors  of  the  scvcrml 
fitiitcSf  relative  to  the  purdonhig  power,  b  beforo  me,  and  I  repljf 
with  great  pleasure. 

That  I  he  pardoning  power  should  ha  eotiforred  on  fioice  depart* 
tnout  of  each  strite  government^  \s^  in  my  opinion,  tiQqueatfonabljr 
true.  That,  occusionally,  the  privilege  of  punjonliig  will  bo  «liiiied 
or  unwisely  exercised  is  equally  true.  But  after  iho  espern^iiee 
of  three  years  as  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  after  carefully 
examining  hundreds  of  eases  which  came  before  mo  during  tint 
period,  I  am  satisfied  that  nothing  would  be  gaitied  by  iakijig 
away  the  pardoning  power  from  the  chief  mi^istrate  of  a  itiii 
and  his  caliinet,  and  conferring  it  on  a  **  council  or  board  of  par 
don/'  or  on  any  other  tribunal.  While  you  have  human  agieniilo 
discharge  public  official  duties,  you  cannot,  in  the  perfonsanoe  tf 
those  duties,  expect  entire  freedom  from  the  erroi-s,  the  pasacias, 
the  prejudices  J  and  the  frailtica  of  humanity.  You  will  look  ia 
vain  f(ir  perfection,  no  matter  whexe  you  may  confide  th©  jwr* 
daning  power*  For  myself,  I  would  trust  the  chief  executive  of 
a  state,  in  view  of  his  great  responsibility,  aided  by  the  couitfd 
of  his  Ie<xal  advisers,  with  quite  m  much  confidence  tis  I  wouldaay 
'^  council  or  board  of  pardon  ^'  that  could  possibly  be  selected. 

Believyig,  therefore,  that  the  power  of  pardoning  should  exist 
somewhere,  in  every  state,  and  believing  also  that  there  is  do 
safer  nor  better  depository  for  that  power  than  the  chief  magi^J- 
trate  of  the  commonwealth,  I  would  not  disturb  the  present  sys- 
tem, as  it  exists  in  Pennsylvania,  The  founders  of  our  institutions 
and  the  framers  of  our  constitutions  were,  in  my  judgment,  quite 
as  wise,  as  moral  and  as  patriotic,  as  those  governmental  innova- 
tors of  the  present  day,  who  seek  to  disturb  settled  opinions  and 
established  systems  and  customs,  by  experiments  of  more  than 
doubtful  propriety. 

Entertaining  these  views,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
answer  your  queries  in  detail.     Substantially  the}'  are  all  answered 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  publication  of  this  letter. 
With  great  respect, 

I  am  yours,  truly, 

WM.  F.  PACKER 

Letter  from  Hon.  Henry  Dutton. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  9,  1866. 
Rev.  E.  C.  WiXES,  D.  D.: 

Dear  Sir — I  do  not  deem  it  important  to  reply  fully  to  yoor 
circulai*  letter,  since  in  this  state    the  sole  pardoning  power  iii 
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vested  in  the  legislature.  Hence  the  execution  of  nil  criminals, 
convicted  of  capital  offences,  is  required  ))y  law  to  l>e  postponed, 
until  aftor  the  session  of  the  general  assembly  next  after  the  con- 
viction. I  believe  the  general  sentiment  of  the  friends  of  justice 
in  this  state  is  in  favor  of  our  system.  The  legislature  sometimes 
mctH  injudiciously,  but  it  is  very  rare  that  the  convict  of  a  high 
crime  escapes  punishment  altogether.  The  sentence  is  frequently 
shortened,  and  death  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Favor 
is  hhown  to  the  inmates  of  the  state  prinon  somewhat  in  propor- 
tion to  their  penitence  and  good  l>ebaviour.  This  has  a  ver}*  favor- 
able effect  on  the  rest. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

IIEXRY  DUTTOX. 

Letteu  fuom  IIox.  Is^vac  Toucev,  of  Co.xxecticut. 

Gentlemen — I  Imve  received  your  circular  letter  to  fonner  chief 
magistrates  of  the  several  states,  propoi»ing  certain  questions  on  the 
subjiKJt  of  the  pardoning  power,  an<l  requesting  an  early  answer  to 
them.  The  tirst  question  is  **  When  you  wen>  govenior  of  Con- 
ne<*ticut  and  posses.sed  the  prerogative  of  pardon,  did  you  con- 
sider **  k:,  &c.,  and  then  follow  the  other  (piestions. 

Under  the  constitution  of  Connecticut,  the  prerogative  of  pardon 
is  not  conferred  upon  the  governor,  but  is  left  with  the  legisla- 
ture. I  have,  thereft^re,  no  official  experience  uimui  the  subject, 
and  could  answer  )our  cjestions  only  hy  expressing  my  own 
private  sj^eculative  opinions,  which  I  jtresume  ycm  do  not  tiesire. 
I  will,  therefore,  only  say — the  usual  c<uirse  in  for  the  party  con- 
victcfl  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  a  pardon  by  i>etition,  which 
is  referred  to  a  joint  standing  committee,  is  investigated  and  re- 
ported U])()n  to  both  branches,  when  a  pardon  is  granted  or  denied 
U(M)n  a  full  public  considenition  of  the  case.  The  bill  nmst  re- 
ceive the  usual  sanction  of  a  law.  This  system,  to  which  we  have 
long  bet*n  accustomed,  has  always  worked  well.  I  have  heard  no 
objection  to  it. 

I  am,  very  respiHstfully, 

Your  obed't  servant, 

ISAAC  TOLXEY. 

I>B.  FlLlNCIS  LlEDER,  AXI)  OTHEIW*, 

Committee,  etc.  dr. 
IlAinroui),  May  5,  lS6fi. 

Letteu  fuox  IIox.  Kusii.\  Dyer,  of  Rhode  Islanik 

PROvn>E.\CE,  Ftfr.  13,  186r). 
Gentlemen — Your   **  circular   letter,*'    of  June,    18r)5,    is   this 
morning  at  hand.     The  constitution  of  this  state  wisely  provides 
that  **  tne  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  conacnt  of  the 
[AMem.  No.  35.]  25 
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senate,  shall  hereafter  exclusively  exerci^  the  parLlotimgr  poww. 
except  in  cases  of  impeachmeut,  ^eJ^     This  h  a^  it  i^boutU  W» 
When  occupying  the  executive  chuir  of  this  stalo,  tunny  peliljoi 
for  executive  clemeucy  were  prBsented.     Each  applicaticii]  w 
made  the  subject  of  mo^t  careful ^  con^ientiiius   invi?dtig:aljiia^ 
The  prisoner  was  pLTsonall}"  anJ  privntely  cotifvnv*!  with.     T!i^ 
circumstances  attetidtiig  tht^  rommission  of  cniue  ascortaitici],  iht 
antecedents  and  surroimilings  of  hiB  sociiil  position   inveitigmtediJ 
his  Aone«^  contritioQ  and  probable  reformat  ion  e^tiumted  ;  aiid  Vl 
these  investigations   rcj^uUcd  satisfactorily^  clemeiicy  was   iwtiaii-l 
mended.     If  not,  the  petition  ^\^■^s  not  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
senate.     Sometimes,  injudiciottslr/,  if  not  wrungfiilly,  pensotiitl  in* 
fluence  was  attempted  to  secure  the  desired  result:^.     These  wisrt 
promptly  discarded,  and  created  an  adverse  sentiment  against  the 
application. 

If  executive  clemency  is  only  exercised  after  a  most  patient, 
candid,  responsible,  and  conscientious  consideration,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  the  propriety  of  its  existence.  And  it  is  when 
abused  from  motives  of  personal  favor  or  policy,  or  as  the  result 
of  misplaced  sympathy  or  careless  indifference,  that  the  contioo- 
ance  of  its  authority  becomes,  with  propriety,  a  subject  of  anxietj 
and  doubt. 

The  recommendation  of  a  convicting  jury  always  seemed  singu- 
lar, except  in  the  acquisition  of  evidence  and  facts  with  which  the 
public  might  not  be  familiar.  I  have  hastily  responded,  as  mj 
many  duties  would  allow. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 
ELISILV  DYEK. 
Messrs.  Filvncis  Lieber,  ) 
Theo.  W.  Dwioiit,  ^  Committee. 

E.  C.  Wines,  J 

Letter  from  Hon.  H.  B.  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Islani>. 

Washington,  Feb,  22,  18r)0. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  your  circular  making  certain  inquiries  touib 
ing  the  most  judicious  depository  of  the  pardoning  power  and  ibe     | 
results  of  my  experience  as  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  | 

^Vhen  I  held  that  office,  the  pardoning  power  was  vested  in  the  i 
general  assembly.  An  amendment  tc^  the  constitution  h:i>  >imv 
placed  it  in  the  senate  on  the  recommendation  of  the  goveriKr. 
My  views,  therefore,  derive  no  value  from  my  having  held  tbe 
office  of  governor,  and  I  have  never  given  special  attention  to  ib^ 
subject.  I  regard  a  legislative  body  as  a  very  unfit  depositurv  i^i 
the  pardoning  power.  There  are  serious  objections  to  placing  iJ 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  officer,  especially  of  one  who  is  burden^ 
with  other  grave  cares  and  responsibilities.  I  think  the  preient 
system  in  Rhode  Island  a  good  one.  A  board  of  pardon  woulJ 
probably  be  still  better;  the  initiative  being  with  the  governor. 
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I  have  made  this  brief  reply  on  account  of  my  respect  for  your 
association ;  not  liecause  I  have  had  the  opportunity  from  experi- 
ence or  study  to  form  any  views  that  are  worthy  of  your  considera- 
tion. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  o!)od*t  8er\'ant. 

H.  B.  ANTHOXY. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D. 


■At 
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11.  A  LETTER  FROil  THE  HON.  CYRUS  MEXDEXHAIl 
OF  OHIO,  ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
GENERAL  SUBJECT  OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

MARTm'8  FerrTp  Ohio,  December  G,  IIM, 
Eev*  K  C,  WmES,  D,  D.,  New  Yoiik— 

Dear  Friend:  Your  letter  of  the  21st  iilt.,  U  received,  andilv 
the  Rc^port,  previoiasly,  for  which  I  tlid  not  know  whom  <<»  tluuifc 
it  is,  iiiileeil,  truly  interesting^  and  ncc^ptablc.  I  rejoici?  ikil  mei 
attentton  is  being  turned  to  the  iiDprovement  of  prtaoti  dtficipbi 
as  will  probably  have  a  good  practical  result  in  your  «iatr 
ultiniateiy  in  all  tho  states.  It  ib  a  work  worthy  the  best 
of  the  commksioii,  and  I  should  be  happy  coald  I  he  the 
of  any  aid  or  encouragement  to  you  in  it.  It  is  a  auhjcnH  io  wW 
I  have,  for  many  years  past  felt  a  deep  Interest^  Imt  m  vUei 
single- handed,  it  seemed  impossible  to  effect  much  change  in  <* 
own  state,  from  tho  old,  and  in  many  respecia,  exceed]ii|rly  dAfr 
tive  character  of  our  t^y^^tem.  Yet,  something  has  bc^ndontbt 
the  penitentiary  at  Columbus,  aud  mueh  more  luigbl  ba^re  betft,!! 
^  the  management  could  have  been  eSTectually  separated  fnimtli 
evil  intUieuci^s  of  party  politics;  and  the  scrvicc^^  of  men  of  put 
motives,  and  its  well  adapted  to  their  position  as  John  A,  Prvutie 
could  always  be  secured  for  warden,  deputy  warden  and 

I  feel  assured  that  no  system  of  prison  go\*ernmenl  Wl  b 
devised  wliieli  will  accomplish  the  object  which  all  prbonfii' 
pline  should  aim  at, — the  reformation  of  the  crimiuab^aifitllj 
might  otherwise  be  expected,  unless  entrusted  for  its  exectitiottlt 
men  n(  sound  minds,  controlled  by  the  genial  in11ueuceft0C  til 
christian  religion,  and  decj>ly  itnpresiied  with  the  value, 
tal  beings,  of  those  so  imfortunate  as  to  have  become  suhjwtslf 
the  operation  of  criminal  justice. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiries: 

FtrM.  ^'Whiit  is  the  prison  system  of  Ohio?*' 

The  prison  system  of  Ohio  embraces  tho  roform  dcbooi  li* 
penitentiary  at  Columbus  and  the  county  jails.  The  Isttisr  *» 
almost  solely  left  to  the  charge  of  the  county  sheriffs,  witboitftfT 
control  lis  to  internal  regulation  by  the  state.  The  judgiaof  tk 
court,  at  lon^  periods,  gire  their  *' instmctiona"  to  the  sbrfii^ 
and } Hit  Utile  further  attention  is  paid  to  the  matter, and  thoir  tnilli^ 
tions  are  ^etdon  obeyed.  The  jails  are  in  their  general  cbanA 
well  described  on  page  15  of  the  report  you  sent  me»  in  •P*^^^ 
of  yiinr  own  ooimty  jails.  Since  the  receipt  of  ymir  letter,  I W 
occasion  to  visit  St  Clairsville»  our  county  seat,  and  vnm  '  "" 
shown  through  our  jail  by  the  sherift     I  found  it  to  contiiali^ 
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»lls  and  two  upper  roomB,  (The  population  of  the  county  is 
iliout  4<),(KK)).  The  cells  were  on  a  level  with  the  gn)und — were 
[K>orly  vt'iitilated,  or  rather  not  ventihited  at  all — were  damp,  and 
not  occupied.  The  rooms  over  them  were  almut  15  hy  ih  feet, 
with  two  small  windows  on  one  side,  luid  a  small  hole  in  the  door 
[>pening  into  a  hall,  on  the  other — one  of  these  rooms  was  unoccu- 
pied, and  in  the  other  were  four  men  and  a  hoy  twelve  years  of 
ige — the  men  ha<l  just  been  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for 
terms  of  from  one  to  five  years,  and  the  boy  was  to  go  to  the 
reform  si-hool.  They  had  all,  boy  included,  )>een  confined  in  this 
manner  for  seveml  months!  or  during  a  long  vacation  of  the  court. 
No  other  care  had  been  extended  to  them  than  to  prevent  their 
e0ca]M%  and  to  feed  and  keep  them  tolerably  clean. 

The  rt^form  school  is  under  the  control  of  three  commissioners 
ippointed  by  the  Govenior.  It  has,  I  am  happy  to  state,  been 
ilmcMt  wholly  preserved  from  the  influence  of  party  i>olitics,  and 
b  doubtless  accomplishing,  if  not  all  its  originators  and  friends 
hoped  from  it,  at  least  a  great  amount  of  good.  The  house  of 
refuge,  near  Cincinnati,  is  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
eounty.     The  Ohio  penitentiary  you  know  of. 

Second.  •*  Is  there  any  central  authority  in  charge  of  the  whole 
lystem?'' 

There  is  no  ••central  aulhorily"  having  suiiervision  or  control 
of  the  system,  unless  the  governor  of  the  state  may  be  so  regarded; 
ud  he  is  certainly  not  the  authority  you  enquire  after.  Such  an 
ofllcer  or  board,  having  a  sui)ervision  of  the  whole  system,  includ- 
httf  the  county  jails — in  character  somewhat  corresponding  to  that 
of  commissioner  of  public  instruction — or,  of  our  common  scho<d 
WVBiem,  would.  I  think,  be  a  wise  and  expedient  provision.  Before 
iLie  officer  or  hoard,  who  would  have  opportunities  of  investiga- 
tion of  each  case  much  suiH^rior  to  the  governor,  all  applications 
for  pardons  might  be  made  to  pass,  with  a  recommendation  to  the 
governor  for  tinal  action. 

ThirtL  *'Is  it  your  opinion  that  you  have  sufficient  numl>er  of 
Jorenile  reformatories,  or  should  the  number  in  your  judgment  l>e 
incn^ased?" 

I  think  we  should  have  at  least  one  other  institution  similar  to 
tbo6e  at  Cincinnati  and  Lancaster,  making  large  provision  for 
females,  which  should  be  entirely  separated  from  the  other  sex; 
•ad  if  the  public  mind  could  be  brought  to  sustain  the  plan,  these 
ioititutions  should  l>e  multiplied,  and  bo  made  to  include  the  class 
yoa  refer  to  as  in  danger  of  falling  into  crime,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  includes  nearly  all  who  are  not  sedulously  cared  for,  and 
lot  engaged  re^idarly  in  some  employment.  But  I  fear  the  idea 
il  eo  niQcn  in  advance  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject,  as  to  be 
Mgarded  as  chin  *ical,  and  an  invasion  of  the  license  of  manners 
lb  generally  e  ^med  as  inalienable  liberty.  But  I  am  sure  that 
%  more  strict  severe  supervision  and  control  of  the  habits  of 
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early  yauth^  would  exert  a  wholesome  tnfiueoec  upon  the 
of  American  morals;  and  tbat  there  are  uumbtakable  In 
that  such  control  is  iinpenitively  demanded. 

Fonvtli^  '*  Ib  protnisctioud  asaociaUon  of  priaoner^  alloireil 
your  coninum  juila,  and  if  i*o,  what  i**  the  eflfectt" 

It  i^  the  piactice  fav  pri goners  of  the  same  sex  to  mn 
miscuuiisly  in  our  ctnmty  juiU,  except  such  ha  aru  eotifiiied4 
greater  .security,  io  cell^j.  As  to  tlio  influence  of  hucIi  assocbtiosik 
my  own  ohservatiou  at  borne,  and  a  some  what  extensive  etufiisy 
of  prisoners  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  m  to  their  expt^rienot. 
would  prououncc  it  decidedly  btid,  and  our  jail^,  m  many  mtm 
as  crime  producerif  instead  of  crime  rcpresserj*.  So  fally  andetfr 
vinced  of  this,  that  1  have  often  to  rejoice  when  1  ^ccj  a  ym^g 
man,  and  especially  a  hoy,  escape  a  continemciit  th^ro  when  Ik 
waa  clearly  liable  to  it  by  law. 

Fifth,  **What  changes  do  you  conceive  to  he  needed  in  yPW 
prison  sy.stem  ?" 

The  whole  system  in  Oliio  is  wrong,  and  it  cuunot  he  reiiKdk4 
without  the  erection  of  a  new  pri/ion  or  an  entire  recount ruetioo  of 
the  cxi^sting  one;  and  this  fact  has  thus  far  preveuteil  any  attempl 
at  reforms^  except  such  as  arc  appliaible  to  tJie  presetit  miiom 
ment.  Your  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn  prisons  are.  I  believe,  IM^ 
simihir.  The  'solitary  or  exclusive  system  of  Pcnnsrj-lvaniai  i$^M 
my  opinion,  greatly  preferable  as  a  refortnitory  means.  I  «lo^|^ 
think  the  objection,  m  long  and  so  persistently  charged  ibmBB 
that  system,  of  increased  liability  to  insanity,  is  ju-^tly  cfaarg^vlb 
tt*  it-  I  am  not  in  possession  of  any  statistics  uf  your  prii^s* 
touching  this  su!)ject,  but  I  know  that  in  times  past,  from  two  to 
two  and  u  half  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  in  our  state  prison  became 
fit  subjects  for  a  lunatic  asylum  after  entering  the  prison,  and  that 
under  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  favorable  operatioo  of 
the  congregate  system. 

There  might,  however,  be  changes  from  our  present  practkes. 
which  would,  I  think,  be  important  improvements.     I  would  re- 
move everything  having  any  tendency  to  degrade  or  destroy  the 
manhood  of  the  prisoner,  so  far  as  would  be  consistent  with  his 
safe  keeping.     I  regard  the  parti-colored  dress  as  decidedly  of 
this  character.     The  only  sensible  plea  that  I  have  heard  for  it  is, 
that  it  increased  the  difiiculty  of  escape.     For  this  purpose,  wilh 
a  proi)erly  constructed  prison,  and  due  vigilance,  it  is  unuecessur: 
and  I  would,  on  no  consideration,  expose  him  to  public  gaze.    I 
would  place  evidences  of  good  conduct  upon  his  clothing,  when 
deserved,  after  the  manner  of  the  markings  on  the  sleeves  of  noi- 
commissioned  ofiicers  in  the  army.     I  saw  this  practised  in  the 
Canadian  penitentiary  at  Kingston,  and  was  informed  that  it  w«sol 
marked  utility  in  stimulating  manhood  and  self-control;  a*id  whit- 
ever  has  this  tendency — whatever  awakens  ambition  to  becoo* 
what  characterizes  a  good  citizen,  is  ceitainly  desirable.     Men  tf 
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a  penitentiary  arc  not  materially  changed  from  men  ouUide;  the 
uiotive.M  un«l  influences  which  operate  to  make  an<l  pronerve  men 
pool!  riti/iUii  in  the  outride  world,  will  have  the  «*auie  effeet  inside; 
conMM|ueiitly  every  practice  or  arran^rement  in  a  prit^on  having  a 
contrary  t«  inh-ncy,  in  deleteriouH,  and  should  lie  nuuoveiL  I  am 
convimM'd  that  no  influence  can  l>e  brought  to  l>car  upon  man,  of 
jrreatiT  powrr  or  more  l)lew<ed  tendency  than  the  chriAtiaii  n*li«rion 
put  in  practice  towards  him,  and  earnestly  and  |M*r4everingly 
place<l  hctore  him.  In  a  prison  properly  regulated,  thcM*  influences 
ou;rht  t(»  Ik*  lirou^rht  to  hear  upon  him  with  peculiar  power,  for 
all  otluTN  hhould  l>e  excluded.  The  princmer  hIiouUI  daily  and 
hourly  h(*  made*  to  feci  that  he  in  in  the  hands  of  thosi'  who  have 
only  his  hi;rhcM  pcun]  at  heart;  that  no  vindictive  or  sidtish  motives 
oiK*rat4Ml  to  place  him  where  he  is,  or  re«;ulate  the  conduct  of  bis 
ke4*pers  toward  him.  The  small  ditference  in  profit  (if  any)  aris- 
ing fnun  his  labor  is  too  dearly  paid  for,  if  at  the  ex|M*n>e  of  char- 
acter, when  he  comes  out,  to  say  nothing  of  his  own  eternal 
interests. 

.  Hilt  the  ijuestion  arises,  where  are  we  to  tind  just  the  right  kind 
of  men  to  place  in  charge  of  our  pris(un*rs?  It  can  only  be  done, 
iu  my  opinion,  by  an  otficHT  or  Ixmrd  of  otScers  in  charge  of  tbu 
system,  who  po.Hsess  (pialitiaitions  of  the  highest  and  purest  char- 
acter that  can  be  found  in  the  ntate — whosi*  whole  time  is  devoted 
to  the  business,  as  any  other  state  (»flicer*s  time  is  to  hi>:  and  who 
will  tind  out  the  right  men  for  the  nei*essary  places,  and  then  l>e 
empowered  to  give  them  such  compensation  as  will  secure  their 
ser\'ice-s.  The  number  of  otHcers  sicting  inside  the  prison  should 
be  reduced  as  low  as  possible ;  under  the  congregate  sy.sten:  they 
are  i.cce>>arily  numerous. 

The  stimulus  of  rewards  for  gwnl  conduct  by  shortening  the 
tenn  of  rnMitence.  has  been  eminently  successful  with  us;  and  I . 
Indieve  the  principle  might  be  advantageously  extended:  an<l  also 
fiermit  the  |M>wer  of  gnmting  s|K»cial  rewanls  to  l>e  exercised  at 
dis4*n*tion  of  s<»me  otl]c*er  in  whom  such  |M>wer  nmy  sately  reside. 

>'#>//#.  •'  What  is  found  to  be  the  influence  of  the  contract  sys- 
tem of  convict  labor  in  your  state?" 
-^  The  ccmtract  system,  as  practistul  in  our  state  prisons.  I  n^gard 
as  d«H*idedly  deleterious  in  its  infltience.  Under  the  siditary  sys- 
tem, and  properly  regulated,  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  necessarily  so; 
€y|K*ciully  if  such  business  was  carried  on  as  re<piired  but  little 
ccuitract  with  contractor  or  his  foreman. 

I  ha%'e  endeavon»d  to  give  such  replies  to  your  queries  as  verj- 
pres-ing  engagements  jwrmitted,  and  shall  be  happy  to  n*nder 
you  su(*h  further  ser\'ice,  in  your  important  and  interesting  investi- 
irations,  a.^  it  is  in  my  iM>wer  to  do.  and  should  )k>  pleaM*d  to  have 
tbc  beuetit  of  the  labors  of  the  asi»<»ciation  through  y<»ur  valuable 
rep<irts. 

Then'  is  another  branch  of  this  subjeyt  to  which  I  should,  were 
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I  a  member  of  the  legiislfiture.  turn  my  nttention — that  i%  a 
sion  of  our  penal  code.  I  am  satisficil  that  in  very  many  t^nsi%*§  the 
sentences  are  too  long  j  men  without  thntg^rou^  chiinicter  arc  fre^ 
quently  foiiiyd  in  prison  long  after  all  lieneficial  elFect  of  contine" 
ment  is  at  an  end, 

I  would  jrladly  also  sco  nil  life  sentences  nholitthcJ*  A  l&rgu 
number  of  the  insane  and  imbecile  are  to  !ie  found  ainong^t  Im* 
life  prisoner.^;  evidently  the  effect  of  takln^i^  away  all  hope.  Evm* 
term  of  prison  eonfinemeiit  should,  I  think,  have  an  eud,  let  llut 
end  be  ever  so  distant;  and  then  let  it  be  in  the  power  of  tfai: 
prisoner  to  shorten  it  by  good  conduct  and  unmistakable  c%'idetlof« 
of  improvement  of  chi^iractcr, 

Very  trulv  your  friend* 

CYRUS  MENDENHAM^ 
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III.  THREE  LETTERS  FROM  MRS.  SARAH  PETER  ON 
THE  FEMALE  HIUXCH  OF  THE  CITY  PRISON 
OF  CIXCLNNATI. 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  25.  '65. 

Sir — With  great  pleasure  I  hasten  to  reply  to  your  letter,  which 
haa  just  reached  inc. 

You  i\»k  me  to  give  you  **  a  full  and  true  history  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  our  female  prison." 

Since  it  originated,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concenicd,  with 
myself  alone,  its  tale  is  brief.  But  as  the  ideas  arc  all  borrowed 
from  foreign  lands,  you  will  perhaps  desire  from  me  some  pre- 
liminar}-  obser\'ations  respecting  the  prisons  abroad,  and  the 
motives  which  led  mo  to  auopt  a  system  which  has  already  proved 
a  blessing  to  this  city. 

Guided  by  the  precept  of  our  divine  Lord,  I  have  for  many 
years  been  a  regular  visitor  of  prisons ;  first  in  Philadelphia,  an  J, 
after  my  n»moval  to  Cincinnati.  I  also  passed  some  years  in  Euro- 
{>ean  travels,  and  employed  much  time  in  examining  the  modes  of 
administering  the  various  charities  on  the  continent,  desirous  to 
familiarize  myself  with  such  as  might  seem  l>est  adapted  to  our 
own  countrj'.  How  much  is  thus  to  lie  learned,  on  many  import- 
ant subjects,  I  forbear  to  relate,  and  confine  myself,  with  all  due 
brevity,  to  female  prisoners,  who,  poor  things !  are  often  merely 
victims  to  adverse^  circumstances,  which  they  are  unable  to  control 
or  resist. 

As  soon  as  the  reconstruction  of  society  began,  after  the  toniatlo 
of  the  French  revolution,  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (whose 
order  dates  from  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  since,  and 
whose  special  object  is  the  reformation  of  abandoned  women  and 
neglected  little  girls)  recommenced  their  labors  among  female 
convicts.  Their  mother  bouse,  which  I  have  visited,  is  at  Angers. 
France,  and  contains  usually  some  700  or  800  subjects  of  both 
classes.  One  or  two  other  orders  are  also  employed  in  this  work, 
but  the  *'  Good  Shepherds  *'  are  pre-eminent.  They  have  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  bouses  in  this  country  for  i>enitcnts — which  they 
manage  entirely  themselves — and  thus,  when  I  sought  for  an  order 
of  sisters  to  take  charge  of  our  prison,  their  work  had  already 
prepared  them  for  it. 

Wherever  sisters  can  l>e  had,  in  Prussia,  Belgium,  France,  Aus- 
tria, Italy  and  the  British  Islands  (I  speak  from  personal  obser\'a- 
tion),  sisters  are  employed  b^  the  resiKsctive  states  or  municipali- 
ties to  govern  the  female  prisoners  ;  and  everj'  where,  without  any 
exception  tl  I  ever  beard  of,  their  administration  has  been 
marked  with  dis}  cd  success  and  approbation.  In  most  places, 
as  in  ours,  tl    se  are  under  the  sole  direction  and  manage- 

ment of  the  I         s,      10  a  ertbeless,  always,  in  every  poitU, 

mtj0ci  to  1*4         r  <  fet       the  looaliiy  ;  and  it  is  well  estab- ' 
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nsbcd  that  no  **  officers'^  can  bo  found  who  are  more  caiBfollj^ 
observant  than  they  of  laws  ami  reguktious.     No  chmige  whatevoc 
was  mado  in  the  regulations  of  our  prison  ;  they  remain  j>reeiatljr 
as  formerly,     Wonieni  in  Europe,  convicted  of  hideou:^  crlmtt, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  yield  entin^  submtssioti  to 
the  firm  hut  gentle  rule  of  the  sisters,  and   become  dovolcdijr 
attached  to  them*     The  only  punishment  I  ever  knew  inflicled  was 
eolitary  confinement  in  a  small  but  comfortable  room,  with  Tvork, 
and  a  book  uiid  lied*     The  sister'^,  on  these  oeca^ioun,  serve  theDi 
with  their  meals,   and  scarcely  with  an  exception,   the  culprit, 
within  a  few  hours»  melts  into  tears,  ceases  to  be  anj^ry  or  (iD$£i* 
natei  aud  begs  to  be  restored  to  favor.     Tnidey  arc  introdac«d 
into   these   prisons,  which   arc    not   common Ij-  practist*d   in   Ibe 
neighborhood,  so  as  to  avoid  conj petition  with  regular  dealen. 
In  Italy,  for  example,  the  finer  French  laces  are  uuknawn  m  i 
manufacture,  until  introduced  into  the  prisons  ;  and  now  Flanders 
produces  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  Valenciennes  and  poij^ 
diippliquc,  produced  by  women  whose  long  sentences  ^ive  titm 
for  the  perfection  of  their  art.     Embroideries  of  the  finest  kindi 
arc  made.     Gloves  are  sometimes  the  staple  of  a  prison  :  otheri 
have  saddle  housings,  &c*i  Ac*,  &c> ;   and  in  some  places,  the  pro- 
ducts of  these  suffice  to  meet  all  expenses.     Thus,    the^c  poor 
convicts  iK'Come  valuable  producers  to  the  industry  of  the  codh- 
try,  and  new  manufactures  enhance  its  wealth  ;  while  in  the  bigb» 
view  of  the  Bubjcct,  which  perhaps  you  and  my&elf  would  cM* 
fctider  the  most  important,  the  careful   instructions  imparted,  mi 
the  gfvinl  rx"U[U}di\s  always   before  them,  together  with  I  lie  ha?)  it* 
of  regular  employment,    rescue  many  from   lives  of  crime  and 
immorality,  Mho  afterwards  become  good  members  of  society, 
though  always   leading  a  life  of  retirement.     All  these  facts  ar^ 
fully  established  and  luiqueslioned. 

Deeply  impressed  by  what  I  had  witnessed,  I  resolved,  on  my 
last  return  home  in  1858,  to  make  a  strong  etfort  on  bohalf  of  the 
hapless  creatures  in  the  wretched  prison  of  this  city,  and  addressed 
myself  to  the  mayor  and  members  of  the  council  individually, 
endeavoring  to  persuade  them  of  the  great  advantages  to  I)e 
gained  by  the  reformation  of  their  then  apparently  incorrigible 
delincjucnts,  and  also  of  the  tinancial  economy  to  result  from  the 
measures  proi)osed.  But  these  gentlemen,  guided  by  their  own 
bounded  experiences,  were  incredulous  of  the  capacity  of  any 
women  to  control  the  tierce  and  turbulent  cases,  who,  they  thought, 
could  be  subdued  by  brute  force  aione.  I  admitted  that  the 
class  who  usually  are  employed  as  '*4^iatrons,"  and  w^ho  are  at- 
tracted only  l)y  the  salary,  without  pretending  to  any  capacity  or 
peculiar  adaptation  to  such  a  charge,  ought  not  to  be  expected  to 
perform  duties  for  which  they  had  no  qualifications;  but  assured 
them  that  the  sisters  were  devoted  for  life — with  long  and  severe 
preparatory  discipline — with  no  ulterior  views,"  &c.,  &c.  Confi* 
dent  of  the  justice  of  my  position,  a  refusal  was  not  a  discount 
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ment.  At  lengtb  a  mora  enlightened  mayor,  Mr.  G.  W.  Ilatcb, 
anil  a  city  solicitor,  Mr.  Ware,  warmly  seconded  tho  proposed 
refonn.  The  sihtrrs  were  forthwith  installed,  and  entered  the 
house  whirh  yoii  have  seen  as  the  abode  of  neatness,  order  and 
Incmrive  indiistrv.  Only  three  years  since,  it  was  a  scene  of 
indcsriHiaide  tilth,  intemperance  and  ohscenity,  where  the 
wrctchi'd.  half  naked  inmates  roamed  over  the  dihipidalgd  place. 
eniratr«'d  only  in  the  brutal  (piarrcls  of  inebriety.  With  tin*  good 
sister-:.  :i  few  ih\y;<  only  were  recpiircd  to  change  the  c<unplexion 
of  atlairs.  The  nearly  inhumauiztd  creatures  were  washed  and 
clotlhMl.  and  work  was  put  into  their  hands,  which  they  uixlertook 
without  ditliculty.  The  mayor  at  first  feared  to  leave  the  ni^ters 
without  a  police  officer,  in  spite  of  their  declarations  that  it  was 
an  unnecessary  ixpi-nse:  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  tin*  olKcer 
wus  dlstnisseil  as  supernumerary.  The  prisfiners  are.  of  course, 
brouirht  from  the  court  room  and  delivered  at  the  prison  by  an 
officer.  They  ^peedily  become  attached  to  the  sisti'rs,  and  it 
woubl  l)c»  .s<\iively  possible  for  a  n»volt  to  occur.  They  .sometimes 
jrrow  an^rry  with  each  other,  or  are  idle,  but  a  little  restniint. 
.such  as  I  have  dcscrilN*d,  proves  to  them  the  folly  of  displeasing 
tho.si*  who  devote  their  lives  to  them.  Most  of  the^e  unfortunate 
Women  have  fallen  through  intemperance,  the  mo^t  difficult  to 
cure  t»f  all  vic«»s.  Many  of  them  wotild  be  pood  serv:ints  but  for 
this  vice,  and  on  the  expinition  of  their  sentences,  they  hud  places 
in  families  -but  alas,  the  fatal  thirst  retunis!  One  of  the  most 
touching  circumstances  connected  with  the  prison,  is  the  very 
frrfim,\t  ^uhinUtry  rrtitrn  of  the  poor  women,  who,  earnestly 
tlc'^iious  not  to  mortify  the  sisters  by  being  arn»sled.  knock  at  the 
door  and  beg  to  be  admitted  until  their  thirst  is  again  cooled.  Of 
courM'  thiy  are  never  refused,  and  they  go  to  work  a**  if  in  their 
mother's  honsi\  As  1  must  be  very  often  at  the  prison,  tin*  recur- 
renc«»  of  this  fact  has  frequently  brought  tears  into  my  vyi^a.  A 
few  hours  more*  of  exposure,  and  they  woidd  be  lying,  perhaps, 
in  a  gutter,  and  the  city  would  again  be  charged  with  theexitenses 
of  arn*st,  trial,  <fL'c.     Wo  rnnjt(  regard  the  economical  side  also. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  large  class  who  were  <mcc 
reducetl  to  a  state  of  brutal  degradation  by  inteni|M»nince.  neglect, 
and  ill-treatment,  friV  fiere  no  Inngfr.  Though  they  are  not 
always  entirely  reformed,  acertain  degree  of  scdf-respci^t  is  restored, 
which  maintains  decency.  The  police  reiHirts  prove  this.  •  •  • 
•  •  •  The  building  now  oirupied  is  merely  an  obi  .si*hool 
housc\  entirely  unfitteil  for  its  pivseut  puri>oses,  for  there  is  no 
room  f<*r  separate  trades,  Ac;  but  the  municiimlity  are  preparing 
to  erect  a  suitable  work-house  jus  soon  as  practicable. 

The  stipend  of  the  sisters,  fixed  by  mystdf,  is  $1(H»  c.tsh  per 
annum,  a  sum  onlv  sufiicient  to  furnish  them  idain  chithiuir.  Their 
food  is  pH'pared  in  the  common  kitchen.  Of  amrsc  the  pnuluce 
of  their  work,  as  well  as  that  of  the  prisoners,  is  placed  in  tho 
prison  fund,  and  an  aocount  is  rendered  every  mouth.     It  is  hardly 
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necessary  to  add  <lmt  th«  prison  h  freely  open  to  reltgiotft 
iostnictoi's  of  liuy  denomiuation  who  may  wibh  to  imiiart  I  heir 
lessons  and  couusels  to  the  prisoners.  As  I  have  already  reiiiiirk* 
ed,  the  rc^gulatioiis  of  the  priaon  iire  precipe Ij  the*  satiu*  lu  under 
the  old  regime.  #•#••*!  regret  that  my  poor  note 
is  so  long,  but  I  have  risked  being  prolix,  rather  than  omit  luiy 
fact  w h  i ch,  mlgh. t  he  ii se fn  I  to  y o ik  Of  co y  rse  the  d ct  a i  I »  of  the 
European  prisons  might  be  greatly  extended^  but  all  wutiM  lend 
only  to  prove  the  excellence  of  the  system,  and  yon  have  pc^rhaj^ii 
enough  for  your  purpose. 

One  word  as  to  myself.  Having  a  profound  dislike  for  notontiff, 
I  ie^  ?/ou  irtll  not  mention  ony  name  needh^<ifh/*  1  have  rt^ferred 
to  my  own  act»  iu  this  communieationi  ooly  to  lie  the  more 
concise,  and  because  there  is  really  no  one  else  on  whom  I  could 
fix  the  reign  of  our  prison  under  its  present  adminiBtratiou*  My 
hastily  written  note  is  entirely  at  your  disposal*  so  far  m  it  m*iy 
be  useful.  And  let  me  add,  that  1  shall  be  most  huppy  to  lend 
my  poor  assistance  in  any  enterprise  that  you  may  undertake  in 
this  direetiou, 

I  am.  sir,  with  great  respect,  truly  ynurst 

Eev,  K  C.  WmEB,  D.  D.  SAR^VH  PETER 

CiNOixKATi,  Dec.  10,  1865. 

Dear  Sir- — Unw^illing  to  deprive  you  of  the  pleasure  of  a  letter 
from  our  excellent  sister  Stanislaus,  I  have  delayed  replying  to 
youia  of  the  11th  ult.  The  good  bi^iter  has  wiahcu  ^ksd  l^ii^^^<,d 
to  respond  to  your  enquiries,  but  at  length  she  confesses  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  find  a  leisure  hour  to  collect  her  thoughts  so 
as  to  place  them  in  such  order  as  may  be  useful  to  you.  She 
therefore  begs  me  to  take  her  place. 

And  now,  it  is  so  long  since  I  last  -wi'ote  to  j'ou,  (hat  intervening 
interuptions  have  nearly  effaced  from  my  memory  what  I  wrote — 
for  I  did  not  attempt  to  keep  a  copy — I  only  remember  giving 
you  a  rapid  sketch  of  what  seemed  most  important.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  added  my  conviction  that  none  but  **  sisterhoods  " 
could  effect  the  results  which  are  everywhere  apparent  in  their 
work.  The  religious  principle  lies  at  the  bottom  of  everything 
they  do,  and  their  training,  based  upon  their  faith,  anil  built 
by  prayer,  entire  self-abnegation,  and  long  experience,  enables 
them  to  accomplish  what  they  undertake  through  love  for  Grod 
and  their  neighbor.         #####••• 

It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  explain  to  you  the  system  of 
management  of  our  sisters.  A  mother  may  be  a  model  of  order, 
yet,  as  among  half  a  dozen  children,  no  two  may  be  of  the  same 
character,  she  modifies  or  changes  her  treatment  accordingly,  and 
all  love  her  alike,  for  they  know  she  loves  them  all  best.  **  Men 
do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles."  Their  sy9' 
tern  is  shown  in  its  fruits.  We  have,  perhaps,  both  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  paper  laws  and  constitutions  are  easily  Tiobh 
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teil,  when  the  tnoral  senile  of  u  people  is  depniTed  ;  and,  that  after 
all.  it  is  the  iri/re  administration  of  laws  which  niakcii  them  a 
hlessinnr.  T/te  mens  prison  which  you  saw  here^  has  the  identical 
set  of  laws  which  govern  the  sisters  prison. 

It  would  Ih*  rather  presumptuous  in  me  *' to  suggest  modifica- 
tions or  iniprov<*m<*nts  in  our  penal  systems/^  as  you  proiH>se. 
My  thought  would  he  to  accept  them  as  they  are,  and  place  them, 
undtr  a  (tetter  administnttion,  I  could  not  ask  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  this  i^leu  than  that  which  you  witnessed  here.  The  men's 
prison*  is  elaborately  and  exi)ensively  built,  and  maintained  at  a 
great  cost.  It  is  i<Ile,  noisy  dirty,  Ac.,  Ac.  The  women's  prison 
is  a  sort  of  old  Imrrack,  ill  constructed  for  the  purpose  in  all 
respects,  and  in  a  half  ruinous  condition  ;  yet  it  is  the  abode  of 
order,  cleanliness,  cheerfulness,  and  productive  industry,  at  tbo 
smallest  possible  exiwnse.         ••••••• 

1  am  really  d4\<irous  to  forward  the  work  of  making  our  prisons 
better,  and  would  gladly  second  your  views  so  far  as  I  am  able. 
If  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  ask  me  such  questions  as  may 
reach  the  point  you  aim  at,  I  will  endeavor  to  reply  more  clearly 
than  in  the  '*  hit  or  miss'' manner  of  this  present  note.  Sister 
Stanislaus  de.nires  to  present  you  her  compliments. 

I  am,  with  great  resiwct,  yours,        SAILVII  PETER. 

To  Dr.  Wines:  CiNCiNXATr,  Jan.  Nh,  18r>t;. 

Dear  Sir — It  atr<»nls  me  nnich  pleasure  to  reply  to  your  inter- 
rogatories, and  /  l/ef/  yon  will  have  no  scruples  in  asking  me  any 
ffueMinn  hy  which  our  common  object,  viz:  the  retoiniation  of  a 
cliis.1  (»f  untortunales,  who,  by  neglecting  the  grace  of  (iod,  the 
(Uily  hope  of  our  fallen  race,  have  be(*ome  violators  (»f  the  laws 
may  be  aidetl.  You  now  **desin»  sjHvitically  to  learn  respecting 
the  management  of  the  admirable  prison  of  Sister  Stanislaus,* 
*'the  sy.Htem  of  rewards  and  encounigemeuts  held  out  to  the 
prisoners  ti>  si»cure  good  behaviour,'*  &c. 

Will  you  allow  ine  to  i^peat,  in  the  first  place,  what  I  think  I 
mentioned  in  my  last,  i.  e.,  that  the  s;ime  system,  if  pursued  by 
paid  matrons  or  stewards,  however  worthy,  would  be  nearly  or 
cpiite  inoperative  for  moral  reformation,  as  also  exi>erienco  has 
proven?  Pardon  mo  for  another  observation,  which  I  trust  may 
not  grate  harshly  on  your  ear.  The  reason  of  this  difference  is 
reoilily  vftmprvhtnded  hy  any  intelligent  jtapist,  but  it  is  misunder- 
stood by  protestants,  and  I  therefore  fear  you  may  not  enter  into 
it.  It  is  not  a  ({Uestion  of  intellect,  but  of  psychology,  and  I  will 
merely  state  the  fact  as  it  exists.  This  luring  the  cas4»,  a  system 
which  amoujir  sisterhoods  or  brotherhoods  can  hardlv  fail  io  attain 
its  object  (mond  reformation),  must  not  be  expected  to  succeed 
under  a  different  administration.     Nevertheless,  I  will  endeavor  to 
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reply  lo  your  questions.  A  great  point ^  probably  the  most 
impoitnrjt  in  the  successful  treat aicjjt  of  tnunvgresdoi^n,  b,  ns  you 
know,  to  become  possessed  of  tlu'ir  ontiri*  couftdvuicc.  Thvy  mh 
dom  consider  themselves  as  being  wor&tz  tijau  other  peapiL',  ud 
fency  they  are  victiins.  The  cbunicter,  the  proud  self  atine^ 
tioii  of  lhi3  sisters,  who  have  given  up  every  worldly  gnit>Oeiitif*ii 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  nnfartuinttea.  {ind  their  gentli?  wa^^ 
gain  at  once  a  spontaneous  cfinfideiice,  oftc^ii  grntttiidt\  »inl  these 
induce  good  will.  Though  e:ich  prisoner  is  entiitly  free  iai  her 
religion,  motives  of  religiou^s  duty  are  alwayi*  ht-dd  forth,  and  the 
living  exiitnples  of  piety  before  them  are  perhnp^  the  ra<m\  inflti' 
entini  uf  {heir  instructions.  Sister  Stanislaus  hm  read  yoiir  la^t 
letter*  luul  with  her  kind  regards,  she  de^^ireg  me  to  sa^*  thatyoii 
are  right  in  regard  to  her  giving  nearly  or  rjuite  25  j>er  cent*  €ki 
earnings,  together  with  a  good  substantial  calico  diTSs,  und  jwrhapi 
tthoes^  after  a  long  sentence  attended  with  good  btdiavion  TheiO 
and  lesfcier  rewards  arc  dis^t^ib^ted  at  the  diseretiou  of  lister  & 
There  m  no  rule  beyond  her  jndgmetitt  which,  you  niny  l>c  [le^ 
snaded,  i.^  always  kind.  She  also  iMidi^nvor^  i^  ^♦'hut..  ^v-rV  .,r 
situations  in  families  on  their  leaving  the  prison.  This  is  thi 
entire  mm  of  material  rewards.  You  are  of  course  aware  of  the 
system  ]>iuc(iced  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia^  and 
else  where.  But  excellent  as  ai'e  the  motives  of  the  venerable  men 
IV ho  con^iose  the  controlling  authorities  in  these  prisons,  they  fall 
very  fur  -siiort  of  the  influence  for  good,  which  can  be  wrought 
under  such  an  administration  as  ours.  Experience  proves  that 
human  laws  and  regulations  are  but  fra<T:ile  barriers  a^rain:  t  the 
torrent  of  human  passions.  Allow^  me  to  repeat,  the  adminislra' 
tion  of  laws  is  of  more  force  than  the  laws  themselves.  Ik^sides 
in  the  sum  of  human  action,  the  heart  is  far  more  powerfully  effec- 
tive than  the  head.  This  lesson  is  taught  by  our  Divine  Lord.  If 
a  power  can  be  found  capable  of  coping  with  human  passions,  it 
must  exist  m  jjwi/ied  affections^  not  by  appeals  to  self-interest,  or 
even  to  the  reasoning  or  intellectual  faculties.  AVe  all  knoir  this^. 
but  law-makers  seem  to  forget  it — pardon  my  ]}rosf}ir;.  You  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  a  work  house  is  to  be  erected  immediately, 
and  our  worthy  Mayor,  in  giving  this  information  to  sister  S., 
added,  "and  I  beg  j'ou,  to  consider  yourself  and  band  engaged 
to  take  charge  of  the  female  department,  for  if  i/oii  cannot  reform 
these  people,  no  power  on  earth  can  do  it." 

With  great  respect  yours,  SARAH  PETER. 

P.  S. — In  a  former  note,  I  mentioned  the  result  of  our  work  so 
far,  is,  that  by  the  statement  of  the  police,  the  class  of  hidecus 
intemperate  women,  who  formerly  disgraced  the  streets,  has  dis- 
apjjeared.  If  they  drink,  they  are  more  decent,  and  many  are 
leading  good  lives  in  respectable  families,  <fec.  Wc  have  no  pub- 
lished  statistics.  S.  P. 
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IV.  JUVENILE  KEFORMATORIES. 

E.  W.  Hutch  rospomU  for  the  .slate  refonn  school  of  Connocti- 
cut;  ( ICO.  W.  Perkins,  for  the  Chicago  reform  hchoi»l,  Illiiioii^; 
(ieo.  I^.  Ikrro\v«,  for  the  wtate  ref<»riii  nchool  of  Maiiir;  W.  K. 
Lincoln,  for  the  Itultiuiorc  house  of  refuge,  Maryhuul:  JoH4>ph  A. 
Allen,  for  the  stato  reform  school  of  Ma.s«»achu.setts;  KichanI  Mat- 
thews, for  the  nautical  hianch  of  the  same;  Itev.  Marcus  AnH\H,  for 
the  state  industrial  school  for  girls,  of  Massachu^ctts;  C  H.  Kob- 
iiiwm,  for  the  state  reform  school  of  Michigan:  II.  S.  (Sleason,  for 
the  St.  Ijniia  house  of  refuge,  Missouri:  Ahijah  WalMUi,  for  the 
Cincinnati  house  of  refuge,  Ohio;  Jesse  K,  McKeevcr,  for  the 
eastern  house  of  iefuge( white  department).  Pennsylvania:  J.  Hood 
L^iverty,  for  the  colored  department  of  same;  James  M.  Talcott, 
for  the  Providence  reform  scho(»l,  Uho4le  Island;  and  Moses  Itar- 
rett,  for  the  state  reform  sclund  of  Wisconsin.  Having  once 
stat(*d  the  fact,  it  can  hardly  be  neces&iry  to  rejwat  the  names  of 
thes<>  gentlemen  in  connection  with  each  answer,  an<l  they  are 
accordingly  omitted. 

Question  I. 
When  was  your  institution  established  ? 

AXsWKKS. 

Connerdcui — In  1854. 

Iliinois— In  l^:>r». 

-Vm/ie— lu  1^50. 

Maryland — Incorporated  in  1**I9:  opened  in  1855. 

MoMitchmHU — State  refonn  scho(d  opened  Nov.  1.  184*^;  nau- 
tical bninch  established  in  1851*:  >tute  industrial  school  f  r  girls, 
foundetl  Aug.  27,  185r». 

Michigan — Opened  Siptembcr  2,  185«». 

Minsouri — Founded  in  1854;  incoriwrated  in  185t). 

O/iiV/— Opened  in  1850. 

Pennnylvania — Eastern  hou^e  of  refuge  (white),  in  1K2»>:  ad- 
ored, 1X50. 

Rhode  Inland— Iw  1850. 

Wiwonjiin — Incorporated  in  l'**57  and  completed  in  18t»«». 

Question  Ifc 

Was  tho  institution  founded  by  the  authorities  of  the  state  or 
city,  or  by  private  benoToloncc  ? 


AXSWEBS.  S^H 

Conneclicul  —  Partly  by  private  benevolence  ($10,000),  WJ 
mostly  by  state  funds.  JH 

Illinois — By  tbe  city  authorities  of  Chicago,  ^H 

Maine — By  the  stute  authorities.  ^H 

Mart/lQiul — B^^  private  bencvaleiica  and  city  of  Baltiruore*    ^^ 

Ma88QchuseU$ — State  re  form  school  >  by  the  a»<hortlii\'^  of  ttfl 
state,  aided  by  gifte  from  Hon.  Theo.  Lymaii,  to  the  amoQlit  of  I 
$72,500;  imutical  branch  by  the  state*  Btate  industrial  school  fiir  I 
girls,  $20^000  furnished  by  privote  benevolence,  and  $20,000  by  | 
the  statc^  for  the  original  buildings;  two  addittoual-  butldlip  j 
have  since  been  erected  by  ^tiitc  apprnpriatioii.  ' 

Micfiif/an — By  the  authorities  of  the  state. 

Missouri — The  act  of  incorporation  provides  that  the  board  of 
managers  dhall  be  appointed  in  the  following  manner:  The  itiaycir 
of  the  cit}'  is  a  member  ex  ojficio;  the  city  cuuucH  elect  j^ourfinMl 
their  own  body;  the  mayor  appointi*  two  from  the  citixoH  at 
large;  the  county  court  of  8t.  Liouiii  appoints  iwo — total  9. 

Ohio — It  was  founded  under  the  authority  of  the  atate,  Ky  tic 
city  of  Cincinnati,  and  by  private  subscription, 

Penmfijlt'ania — White  department,  private  benevolence  titid  ap- 
propriations from  the  state  legislature  and  city  couticiU,  W€*re  tbt 
means  relied  upon  for  its  establishment.  Colored  departmenl  mi 
founded  by  private  benevolence,  legacy,  and  small  apprupriatluDi 
by  the  city  and  state. 

Rhode  Island — By  the  city  authorities  of  Providence. 

Wisconsin — By  the  state  authorities. 

Question  III. 
How  are  the  funds  for  its  support  obtained  ? 

Answers. 

Connecticnt. — From  the  state,  from  the  earnings  of  inmate^ 
from  use  of  the  farm,  and  from  boarding  pupils. 

Illinois. — By  city  tax. 

31a inc, — The  funds  are  obtained  by  annual  appropriations  by 
the  state  ;  from  taxes  levied  upon  cities  and  towns  for  subsistence 
and  clothing  ;  from  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  from  the  earn- 
ings of  the  boys. 

3Iar7jland, — They  are  obtained  chiefly  from  the  city  and  stat*. 
and  from  the  labor  of  inmates. 

MassachusMs. — For  State  Reform  School,  they  are  obtained 
from  the  state,  interest  on  the  Lyman  and  Mary  Lamb  funds,  and 
from  earnings.  For  the  Nautical  Branch  and  the  Girls'  Industrial 
School,  from  appropriations  by  the  Legislature. 

Nichigan, — It  is  sustained  by  an  appropriation  from  the  state 
treasury,  and  by  the  labor  of  the  boys. 
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yKMOuri, — The  expenses  of  the  institution  are  paid  by  the  citt/f 
with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small  amount  paid  by  the 
county  for  board  of  subjects  committed  by  courts  of  St.  Louis 
county. 

Ohio, — This  institution  is  sustained  by  taxation  upon  the  pro- 
|)erty  of  the  city,  und  incidental  receipts  for  the  labor  of  inmates, 
and  for  the  board  of  inmates  not  otherwise  entitled  to  admission 
to  the  Ilefuge. 

Pennsylvania. — Both  departments,  from  appropriations  of 
money  by  the  city  and  state,  together  with  the  earnings  of  the* 
inmates. 

Ithoile  Island, — The  funds  are  derived  from  the  city  authorities. 

IVijfconjfin, — By  legislative  appropriation,  and  a  tax  of  one  dol- 
.ar  per  week  for  •*  iucorrigiblcs  "  and  *•  vagrants,"  imposed  on  the 
several  counties  from  whence  sent 

• 
Question  IV. 

What  are  the  extent  and  arrangements  of  the  grounds  belong- 
ing to  the  Institution  ? 

AlfSWEBS. 

Connecticut. — The  grounds  consist  of  IfiO  acres. 

Illinois, — Twenty-seven  acres  in  extent. 

Maine, — One  hundred  and  sixty  ai'res. 

Mart/land. — A  farm  of  tifty  acres. 

Massachusetts, — State  Reform  Sch(K)l,  a  farm  consisting  of  al>oui 
27'>  acres  of  ordinary  farm  lands,  divided  into  wood  laud,  pastur- 
age, orchards  and  ^irden.  Nautical  Branch,  one  ship  of  t>50  tons 
(another  fitting).  The  Girls*  School  has  140  acres,  including  wood 
land,  pasturage  and  tillage,  20  acres  of  which  ai*e  connected  imme- 
diately with  the  buildings. 

Michifjan. — There  are  134  acres  of  hnd  belonging  to  the  school, 
nearly  one  hundred  of  which  are  covered  with  timlier ;  the  other 
thirty-four  acres  arranged  as  per  report,  which  please  see. 

MiJutOHri. — There  are  about  twenty  acres,  three  of  which  are 
enclosed  and  occupied  by  the  buildings  and  play  grounds  for  the 
female  department ;  six  acres  are  usc*d  for  the  buildings  and  play 
gn»unds  of  the  male  department,  and  the  remaining  eleven  acres 
are  cultivated  as  a  garden  for  fruit  and  vegetables. 

O/tio, — There  are  some  ten  acres  of  ground,  al>out  bilf  of  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  twenty  feet  high,  enclosing  all  the 
buildings  except  the  stable  and  carriage  sheds ;  the  balance,  in 
two  lots,  lies  in  front  of  the  Kofuge,  with  the  main  avenue  Iwt  ween 
them. 

Pennsylvania. — The  lot  of  ground  actually  occupied  by  the 
buildings  of  the  House  of  K4»fuge  (white),  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Poplar  street,  on  the  east  by  Twenty-second  street,  on 
the  south  by  Parish  street,  and  on  the  west  by  Twenty-fourth 
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street.  The  outer  T?alls  form  a  parallelogram  of  685  feet  by  400 
feet.  The  Tvall  of  the  colored  depaHuient  eii closes  an  area  of 
nearly  two  neves,  on  which  are  erected  the  huilditi^.'i.  Tbure  aw? 
moderate  sized  play  grounds  and  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 
•  Rhode  Island. — Tbere  are  two  and  a  half  acnrs  b€[oiigiiig  lo 
the  institution. 

Wtsconstn^ — There  are  about  seventy  acres,  of  which  odIj 
thirty-five  acres  are  suitable  for  cultivation,  the  rem aio tier  eonstit^ 
ing  of  river,  meadow  and  woodis- 

Question  V. 
What  are  the  several  buildings,  their  uses  and  arrang^emeati 7 

Answers. 

Connecticut. — The  main  building  is  175  feet  long,  and  uaed  for 
culinary  purposes,  for  the  school,  for  dormitories,  for  tbf  re«iden<:r 
of  the  superintendent  aud  employes,  and  for  the  chapel;  audi 
wing,  containing  the  shop*j,  drying  room,  &c*,  &c, 

Illinois, — ^There  are  attached  to  this  iiMtitution  the  fol  lowing 
buildings:  1.  A  main  building,  coutaining  a  reception  rDom, 
library,  office,  dining  rooms,  clotliiug  room,  and  school  ra<jm,  laun^ 
dry,  Ac.  2.  Four  family  hulldings.  3.  A  dwelling  fur  ^uperb- 
tendent  and  family.  4.  Two  buildings  for  workshopa.  5*  A 
building  for  bakery,  kitchen,  and  ofEcers'  dimng  room  aod  ^leep 
ing  rooms.    .6.  A  building  for  store-room. 

Maine. — The  buildings  consist  of  a  main  building  of  brick, 
octagonal  in  form,  74  feet  in  diameter,  including,  in  basement, 
boys*  kitchen,  laundry  and  bathing  room;  in  first  story,  school 
rooms;  in  second  story,  dormitories,  and  in  third  story  chapel  ami 
hospital.  Three  wings  extend  from  the  main  building,  one  of 
which  contains  the  ofiicers',  apartments;  the  others,  the  diniu:: 
room,  workshops,  playhouse  and  dormitories. 

Maryland. — Main  building  for  boys.  The  Baltimore  House  of 
Refuge  is  built  of  gneiss  from  quarries  on  the  ground,  with  granito 
door  and  window  dressing,  coping  and  cornice,  aud  roof  of  slate. 
Its  architectiual  plan  is  simple,  but  extremely  striking  in  il^ 
proportions,  and  wholly  devoid  of  anything  gloomy  or  prison-like 
in  its  character.  The  whole  front  is  446  feet,  eight  inches:  i)ut 
this  great  length  is  agreeably  broken  by  the  projections  of  the 
ground  plan  and  the  greater  elevations  of  the  central  and  termi 
nating  buildings.  From  the  front  gateway  to  the  main  entrance  L- 
108  feet — the  ground  ascending  so  rapidly  in  that  distance  ajj  t«> 
require  to  be  broken  by  three  terraces,  each  of  which  is  reacheJ 
by  a  flight  of  granite  steps.  This  elevation  affords,  even  from  ihi 
windows  of  the  first  or  principal  story,  a  fine  view,  overlooking 
the  entire  height  of  the  wall  of  enclosure,  and  extending  over  the 
city  and  surrounding  country,  with  the  river  in  the  distance. 

The  main  or  front  central  building,  occupied  by  the  superin- 
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tcndcnt,  with  apartments  for  tho  accommodation  of  visitore  and 
the  manapeni,  is  94  feet  in  len^h,  by  33  feet  in  depfb;  to  tbih  is 
attacbed  tbe  nave,  111  feet  in  len^^tb  by  44  feet  in  breadth.  The 
ba^ienicnt  orprouud  floor  of  the  nave  is  entirely  (Krcnpied  by  refec- 
tori(*M  for  the  inmates.  The  first  or  principal  story  is  traverseil 
by  a  wide  pitssa^e  way,  on  which  c»pen  the  su|>iM'intendent's  office, 
ware-nxinis,  and  rooms  fur  the  aiiothecary  and  principal  assistants. 
Tlie  pjissage  terminates  in  a  large  room,  with  doors  o|>ening  U|)on 
thr  wings,  and  windows  in  the  circular  end,  thus  giving  a  |>ertect 
oversight  of  the  dornn'tories,  as  well  as  of  the  play  grounds  and 
exterior  offices. 

The  second  story  baa  l>ed-rooms  for  the  officials  on  each  side  of 
a  passugo  shorter  than  that  in  the  principal  story,  and  leading 
directly  into  the  chapel.  This  is  a  tine,  spacious  hall,  7^  feet  long, 
44  feet  wide  and  20  feet  high,  and  lighted  by  nine  large  pointed 
windows. 

From  the  nave  proceeds,  on  each  side,  a  connecting  passage,  30 
feet  in  length,  with  narrow  stairways  to  each  gnllcry.  These  are 
only  for  the  use  of  the  officers.  From  these  passages  the  wings 
commence;  the  donnitories  separated  by  central  corridor,  18  feet 
wide.  Tho  dormitories  are  each  nine  feet  long,  nine  feet  high, 
and  six  feet  six  incbes  wide,  and  each  is  lighted  by  a  window  f(»ur 
feet  by  two  feet  four  iiuhes,  with  iron  frame  and  sash,  with  small 
fliamond  shaped  glass.  These  apartments  are  fire-pn>of,  having  no 
wood  in  their  construction,  except  the  door,  which  is  of  double 
yellow  pine,  with  a  grated  opening  for  oversight  and  ventilati(m. 

The  public  kitchens  and  bakery  are  in  a  separate  frame  building, 
70  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  ivfuge  building  proper,  and  70  feet  long 
by  20  witle.  There  is  a  separate  building  for  girls,  71  feet  wide 
bv  110  feet  bmjT,  three  stories  hijjh. 

MoAMac/iUJseUjt. — Tbe  buildings  lielonging  to  the  State  Refi»rm 
Scbo<d  are  a  farm  barn,  piggery,  carriage  house,  farmer's  bouse, 
farm  house  for  family  of  thirty  boys,  Peter's  bouse  for  family  of 
twenty  four  boys,  ice-house,  garden-tool  house,  cottasre  houM\ 
steam  mill,  gas  house,  boiler  houM?;  main  building  for  tne  officers 
and  eongregate  department,  institution  bam,  sheds,  &c.,  Ac.  Tbe 
Nautirai  Rr  nch  accommodates  its  inmates  in  two  ships.  The  indus- 
trial sc*bool  for  girls  \\s\s  four  houses,  accommodating  thirty  girlseacb. 
and  containing  sch(M)l  room,  sewing  room,  dining  room,  kitchen 
and  laundry;  also,  single  sleeping  rocmis  for  all  except  ten  of  the 
smaller  girls,  who  occupy  a  common  domn'torj*,  tho  whole  having 
a  home  jLS|M»ct  and  family  arrangements,  everj'  house  Iwing  entirely 
distinct  and  si*]>Hrate  fnmi  the  others.  It  h:is  also  a  chapel,  suffi- 
ciently commodious  for  all,  a  superintendent's  bouse  and  a  farmer's 
bouse. 

Mirhi^an. — Tho  Michigan  State  Kc*foim  School  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  slight  elevaticui,  at  the  east  end  of  Shiawassee  street, 
about  one  mile  north  of  east  from  Capitol  Sjuare.  City  of 
Lansing. 
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A  farm  of  thirty  acres  belongs  to  the  Imltttinon,  four  acres  of 
-which  are  enclosed  by  a  high  board  fence,  and  the  huildini^  in 
front.  Within  the  euelosino  are  located  the  i§tho^)^,  and  otber 
buildings  belonging  to  the  lustitution,  except  the  burn  nnd  toul- 
house*  Ten  acres  are  under  constant  cultivation,  on  a  portion  of 
which  13  planted  an  orchard  of  two  liundred  an^l  iiine(y*tirr> 
thrifty  young  fruit  trees,  apple,  pear,  phtm  and  cherry*  The 
remaining  sixteen  acres  me  used  as  pasturage  and  lawn. 

The  yard  in  front  of  the  building,  containing  fire  arret,  b 
surrounded  by  a  neat  picket  fence,  and  laid  out  in  driven  utid  wmiki, 
and  ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  grounds  enclosed  by  the  high  fence,  arc  devoted  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  boys,  ou  a  i^ort  ion  of  which  a  gynK 
uasium  is  erected,  irhich  adds  materially  to  tbvir  health  aiid 
enjoyment* 

The  center  building  of  the  house  proper  fronts  west,  and  it 
forty-eight  feet  i^^ido,  fifty-six  feet  deep,  and  four  stories  high. 
Thei-e  are  two  wings,  extending  north  and  south,  each  nttiety*tiTe 
feet  long,  thirty-three  feet  deep,  and  three  stories  high,  excepting 
the  towers  at  the  extremities,  which  are  four  stories  high-  Ou 
the  first  or  ground  floor  of  the  center  building  are  a  kitciieit  anil 
dining  room  for  the  Supcrin  ten  dent,  a  state- rooui  and  laundir. 
On  the  second  floor  are  a  I'eccption  room,  parlor,  Superintendcat'* 
office  and  private  room*  On  the  third  floor  arc  rooms  for  the 
officers  and  employes.  On  the  fourth  floor  is  the  chapel,  suitably 
arranged  and  furnished  for  seating  four  hundred  persons. 

On  Hm"  flr>t  floor  of  the  norfh  wuw  ^^i*'  fb-^  ^Uninj^-b-*]!  f^V''^  ^r*!-^ 
room  for  the  boys.  Adjoining  the  dining-hall,  in  a  small  addition, 
are  the  kitchen,  bakery  and  boiler-room,  the  latter  being  also  used 
as  a  lainidry  for  the  boys. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  north  wing  are  the  hospital,  medi- 
cine room,  a  dormitory,  arranged  for  sleeping  42  of  the  smallest 
boys,  and  bedrooms  for  officers  and  employes.  On  the  first  floor 
of  the  south  wing  are  a  scliool-room,  seated  for  forty-two  boj's,  an 
ironing-room,  and  a  tailor's  shop.  On  the  second  floor  are  a  large 
school-room,  capable  of  seating  one  hundred  and  sixty  boys,  two 
jecitation  rooms  and  a  library.  The  upper  floors  of  the  two  winir^ 
are  arranged  with  dormitories,  and  furnish  separate  sleeping 
apartments  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  boys.  All  the  rooms  in 
the  building  arc  warmed  by  means  of  stoves. 

A  brick  shop,  twenty-five  by  eighty  feet,  two  stories  high,  con- 
taining four  rooms,  has  just  been  erected  in  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  yard,  aftbrding  abundant  room  for  the  emploj-ment  of 
eighty  boys;  adjoining  which  is  an  engine  room,  twenty  by  twenty- 
five  feet. 

Jlissoitrt. — The  buildings  ai^  as  follows:  Male  department- 
One  wing  only  remains,  the  other  wing  and  central  building  wen? 
destroyed  by  fire,  Feb.  14th,  18G5.    The  rcraaiuing  wing  is  three 
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stories  above  the  basement,  which  contains  kitchen,  family  dining 
room,  inmates'  dining  room,  store-rooms.  &i\  First  story  contains 
^Superintendent's  otUce,  family  room  luid  bed  room,  manager*s 
nnnu,  family  parlour,  visitors'  room,  knittin;^  nmni,  and  scliool 
room  for  small  boys,  and  tailor's  shop.  Second  story  contains  two 
large  school  rooms  and  one  be<l-room  for  teachers.  Third  storj* 
lijis  a  dormitory  for  boys,  room  for  the  ni^ht  watchmam  in  the  dor- 
mitory, and  assistant  sui>eriytendent*s  bed-room. 

One  two-story  frame  building,  of  temporary  character,  contains, 
on  first  floor,  assistant  superintendent's  office,  small  bath  room 
for  new  comers,  stove  room,  l>ed-room  for  foreman  of  shoe  shop, 
^t<K•k  room,  boys'  clothes  room,  and  four  cells  for  couliuement  of 
refractory  inmates.  Second  story  is  used  for  a  shoe  shop,  and  is 
large  enough  to  work  conveniently  40  boys. 

Two  other  one-story  buildings  bcrve  the  purpose  of  laundry, 
bod-rooms  for  assistiUits,  &c. 

The  female  department  is  distant  from  male  department  about 
50  rods.  It  consists  of  five  buildings,  arranged  in  two  groups, 
di^tant  from  each  other  about  four  rods.  The  largest  building  was 
erected  in  185G,  and  is  the  only  one  that  was  erected  for  the  house 
of  refuge,  the  other  buildings  having  been  used  many  years  as  a 
county  poor  house. 

0/iio. — The  entire  structure  is  278  feet  front,  five  stories  high, 
and  built  of  stone.  The  main  building  is  for  the  use  of  the  officers. 
There  is  a  donnitory  in  the  north  end  for  boys,  with  112  separate 
sleeping  apartments,  in  which  the  inmates  are  hacked  up  for  the 
night.  In  the  basement  of  this  en<l  is  the  bath  room,  58  by  U} 
feet,  with  small  side  rooms  for  undressing.  The  water  for  bathing 
is  warmed  by  steam  to  any  desired  temiwrature.  The  bath  will 
accommodate  at  one  time  140  boys.  The  dormitory  on  the  south 
side  is  used  for  female  inmates.  It  has  si*venty-two  se|mrate  sleep- 
ing apartments;  one  si'hool  nwrni;  twos4*wing  rooms;  one  hospital; 
bath  rocmi;  a  laundry:  drying  and  ironing  nnmis. 

The  main  building  is  two  stories,  has  tii:ee  public  offices,  two 
reception  rooms,  two  officers'  dining  rooms,  and  tuie  store  room. 
The  upper  stories  are  used  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers. 
The  hospital  accommodate^  fifty-two  patients,  and  connected  with 
it  are  four  bath  rooms  and  a  di.Hpen>ary. 

In  the  rear  of  main  building,  and  etinneoted  with  it  by  a  covered 
way.  i-*  a  stone  buibling,  three  stories  his:h,  containing  a  eha|»el, 
sixty  feet  by  sixty-fi»ur  feet:  three  school  rooms:  one  dormitory 
for  boys,  four  dining  rooms,  kitchen,  bakery,  and  bread  roc»m. 
Tht-re  is  a  cellar  under  the  whole  building. 

In  the  rear  of  rhapel  building,  and  connected  %vith  it  hy  a 
rovercil  way,  built  of  .^tone.  i>  tli«*  rngine  room,  one  >tory  high, 
built  of  stone,  with  four  boilers  of  fourteen  horsr  power,  in  which 
i-.  generated  steam  huffieient  to  warm  the  entire  Imilding^, 

Attached  to  the  engine  ro<m),  on  the  south,  is  a  three  story  stone 
building,  oontaiuing  a  storage  room  for  coal  and  wi»od,  a  carpcu* 
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ter's  and  blacksmith's  shop,  three  shops  for  the  manufaeture  of 
shoes,  one  shop  for  niiiking  shoes  and  clothing  for  inniatt'^,  one 
school  room,  one  dormitory  for  boys,  containing  forty -two  tlctp- 
ing  rooms,  and  four  celb,  one  covered  play  ground,  water  closet, 
and  accommodations  for  washing. 

On  the  south  side  of  these  flormitories  is  a  one  story  brf<*k 
building  for  the  nianufiictiire  of  gas  fur  the  institution,  with  two 
retorts;  on  the  north  side  is  the  gii^ometer,  and  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  grounds  is  the  ice  house,  30  by  35  feet- 

Penrwy/ran/a— White  Department, — The  buildings  contain  th» 
school  rooms,  dining  rooms,  kitchens,  dorinitories,  chai>ol,  reading 
rooms,  oflScers'  apartmentSj  reception  rooms,  offices,  work  ^up?^, 
bathing  rooms,  ic,,  Ac.  Colored  Department — In  the  main  bifttd- 
ing  there  are  separate  dining  rooms  for  boys  and  giria;  kitcheft, 
laundry,  drying  room;  girls^  sewinff  room;  matrons^  parlor, 
oflScers'  dining  room  ;  suptTuitendents^  parlor,  dining  nwim. 
krtcheu,  &c. ;  and  superintendent's  and  assi.^taat  superintendent*! 
oflSces  ;  chapel;  inBrmiu  ies  for  l)oy3  and  girls  ;  girls'  school  room; 
eleven  bed-chambers  for  officers  and  supcrintendenl'*  family; 
superintendent's  sittinij  room  f  store  rooms,  closets,  pan  trie*,  ^ 

In  the  north  wing,  there  are  separate  sleeping  n:>oms  for  cij^hty 
sirls;  ten  separate  bath  rooms,  and  separate  wash  rooms  for  ra^-b 
(A.  &  B.)  division. 

In  the  south  wing,  there  are  separate  sleeping  rooms  for  120 
boys.  The  boys'  school  room  is  a  detached  building,  of  three 
stories,  in  which  there  are  accommodations  for  120  pupils.  In 
the  basement  is  a  fine  pool  for  bathing,  and  all  necessary  conveni- 
ences for  washing.  The  work  shop  is  a  three  and  a  half  storied 
building,  having  sufficient  room  for  159  boys. 

Rhode  Island, — A  main  building,  with  two  wings,  one  for  boys 
and  the  other  for  girls,  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  family  and 
school,  except  a  work  shop,  for  which  there  is  a  separate  building. 

Wisconsin, — The  congregrated  plan  was  the  original  one,  and  i 
large  building  was  erected  as  one  of  three,  connected  b^^  corridor 
extensions.  This  building  is  about  one  hundred  feet  by  sixty — 
three  stories  besides  a  basement.  Another  building  on  the  family 
plan  was  erected  in  1864,  about  thirty  rods  from  the  former,  for 
the  small  boys,  with  dornu'tories  and  school  room  for  about  forty. 
A  small  building  about  sixty  by  twenty-two,  two  stories,  with 
three  rooms  for  shops,  with  the  under  part  for  wood  shed. 

QUESTIOX   VI. 
How  many  inmates  will  the  institution  accommodate  ? 

Answers. 

Conntcticut, — Two  hundred  inmates  can  be  accommodated. 
Illinois, — This  institution  can  receive  two  hundred  and  fifty 
inmates. 
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Maine. — Can  accommodate  two  bjundred  and  forty  pupiU. 

Maryland. — The  boy^'  building  is  calculated  for  three  hundred 
and  fifty — girU,  8cventy  five. 

Masj^ac/itiseils, — State  Keform  School — from  three  bundi*ed  to 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five ;  Nautical  Branch,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  boy»,  (two  shipn);  Girls'  Industrial  School — the  five 
buildings,  each  containing  thirty,  acconimodate  one  hundred  and 
fifty. 

Michifjan.. — The  institution  was  originally  designed  to  accom- 
modate  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  boys,  but  there  are  in  the  house 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

Missouri. — The  buildings  of  the  female  department  will  accom- 
niodute  well  about  one  hundred  inmates ;  those  of  the  male  de- 
partment about  one  hundred  and  seventy. 

Ohio. — The  buildings  will  accommodate  350  inmates. 

Pennsylvania. — There  are  separate  rooms  in  the  white  depart- 
ment for  432  children — 304  boys  and  128  girls;  in  the  colored 
department,  for  198  children — 122  boys  and  76  girls  ;  630  chil- 
dren, in  all,  can  be  comfortably  accommmlated. 

Ithode  Island. — 200  inmates  can  be  accommoilated. 

Wisconsin. — The  large  building  has  78  rooms  for  ,boys,  and 
about  20  for  girls.  The  family  building  will  accommodate  forty 
boys. 

Question  VII. 

What  was  the  total  cost  of  the  ground  and  buildings  belonging 
to  the  institution  ? 

Answers. 

Connecticut. — The  cost  of  grounds  and  buildings  was  $60,000. 

Illinois. — The  grounds  are  worth  f  27,000  and  are  owned  by 
the  county;  the  buildings  are  worth  $46,000  and  are  owned  by 
the  city. 

3/<,/n<».— $82,000. 

Maryland.— \\yo\xi  $200,000. 

Massachusetts. — As  a  large  portion  of  the  main  building  was 
burned  in  1859,  and  since  rebuilt  only  in  part,  this  question  can- 
not be  answered.  As  appraised  last  year,  it  st:mds  $89,640. 
Nautical  branch :  Ship  Massachusetts,  $25,000 ;  one  fitting, 
$4o.0<X).     SUte  industrial  school  for  girls,— About  $62,000. 

J//c/5n>(in.— About  $70,000. 

Missouri. — The  ground  was  city  common,  and  twenty  acrea 
were  valued  at  $40,000.  Total  ex|>ense  for  buildings  and  perma- 
nent improvements,  including  fencing.  $78,384. 

Ohio. — ^The  original  cost  was  $150,000,  to  which  large  additions 
have  been  since  made. 

Pennsylvania. — The  total  cost  of  site,  buildings  and  furniture 
of  this  institution,  including  both  white  and  colored  departments, 
DOW  used  as  a  house  of  refuge,  was  $348,000. 
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Rhode  Island. — The  origiual  cost  was  $13,000,  More  ihm 
twice  that  Bum  has  emcc  been  expended  lu  alterations,  additiou^^ 
&c.,  &c.;  making  the  ootiro  cost  not  less  than  $40,000, 

Wisconsin. — ^Aboiit  $60,000. 

QUESTION   Vlll. 

Is  the  institution  governed  by  a  board  of  managers,  and  if  an, 
how  is  the  said  board  coustituted  7 

Connecticut. — ^This  school  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustee^ 
•consisting  of  eight  persons,  one  from  each  county,  cho&eo  by  the 
senate. 

Illinois. — ^This  institution  is  governed  by  a  board  of  mamgera, 
<x>nsisting  of  seven  members,  the  city  comptroller  being  one  ;  two 
of  the  remaining  six  are  appointed  each  year,  by  the  commoD 
•council. 

Maine. — ^This  school  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  tniBteea,  eon- 
listing  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Maryland. — ^This  institution  is  governea  by  a  board  of  mana- 
gers, of  whom  ten  are  chosen  by  the  corporation,  ten  appointed 
by  the  city  government,  and  four  by  the  governor  of  the  state. 

Massachusetts — State  Keform  School. — ^Is  managed  by  a  board 
of  seven  trustees,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council.  Nau- 
tical branch  is  under  the  control  of  seven  trustees,  five  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  council,  one  by  the  marine  society,  and  ooe 
by  the  Boston  board  of  trade.  Industrial  School  for  Girls  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  seven  trustees,  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  council. 

Michigan, — The  school  is  governed  by  a  board  of  control,  con- 
sisting of  three  members,  who  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate,  and  who  hold  their  offices  six  years.  One 
member  is  appointed  every  two  years. 

Missouri, — By  a  board  of  managers  consisting  of  nine  members, 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  ex-officio,  four  elected  by  the  city  council 
from  their  own  number,  two  chosen  by  the  mayor  from  the  citi- 
zens at  large,  and  two  by  the  county  court  of  St.  Louis  county. 

Ohio, — It  is  governed  by  nine  directors,  who  are  appointed 
as  follows:  Three  by  the  city  council,  two  by  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  two  by  the  Superior  Court  of  Hamilton  county,  and 
two  by  subscribers  to  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  refuge:  but 
should  the  subscribers  fail  to  elect  them,  the  other  seven  are  duly 
qualified  to  fill  the  places. 

Pennsylvania. — The  institution  (both  departments)  is  governed 
by  a  board  of  managers,  20  of  whom  are  elected  annually  by  the 
contributors,  three  appointed  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  two  by  the  mayor  of  the  city. 

Rhode  Island, — This  school  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees. 
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api)ointed  annually  by  the  city  council,  which  consists  of  seven 
inen)f>er8,  one  of  %vhom  is  the  mayor,  ex-officio. 

WiMcouMin, — Governed  liy  a  hoard  of  managers,  consisting  of 
fiv€»  members  appointed  by  the  governor,  divided  in  three  chissei 
and  holding  their  office  three  yeai's. 


Question  IX. 
What  are  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Board  ? 

Answers. 

Connecticut. — They  have  power  to  ap|>oint  all  necessary  officers 
to  have  the  immediate  care  of  the  institution,  and  prescribe  by- 
laws for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  same;  and  also  to 
discharge  any  inmate  l>y  indenture,  parole  of  honor  or  otherwise. 

Illinois. — ^The  board  have  full  power  to  govern  the  school  and 
bold  and  discharge  inmates. 

Narylaml. — They  exercise  general  supervision,  authorize  indon- 
lures,  discharges,  contracts,  Ac. 

Massachusetts. — They  have  the  general  charge  of  the  interests 
of  the  institution.  They  appoint  the  officers,  subject  to  the  ap* 
proval  of  the  governor  and  council. 

JUissowi. — The  powers  of  the  board  are: 

1st.  To  make  all  needful  contracts  for  said  bouse  of  refuge. 
Sd.  To  make,  alter  and  enforce  all  needful  regulations  for  the 
government  and  control  of  said  house  of  refuge,  its  officers  and- 
inmates.  3d.  To  issue  a  writ  directed  to  any  sheriff,  marshal  or 
constable  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  for  the  reception  of  any  fugi* 
tive  from  said  house  of  refuge.  4th.  To  make  all  necessary  by- 
laws for  its  government  5th.  To  employ  and  appoint  such 
officers  as  may  be  needful,  and  to  fix  their  salaries.  6th.  To  ap- 
prentice any  inmate  of  the  house  of  refuge  until  the  time  when 
such  inmates  shall  reach  the  age  of  21  years,  if  a  male,  and  18 
years*  if  a  female.  7th.  To  discharge  any  inmate  of  said  house  of 
refuge. 

0/rio.— Under  the  laws  of  the  state,  the  board  have  the  exclu- 
sive control  and  management  of  the  business  of  the  institution. 

Rhode  Island. — The  board  have  general  charge  of  the  institu- 
tion and  see  that  its  affairs  are  conducted  according  to  the  re<iuire- 
ments  of  the  city  council,  and  of  such  laws  as  have  been  or  shall 
be  made  from  time  to  time  for  its  management. 

}Visconsin. — The  duty  of  the  Inmrd  is  to  nmke  rules  and  regu- 
lations, ordinances  and  by-laws  for  the  management  of  tlio  m*Iioo1. 
They  have  power  to  bind  out  the  children  at  discretion  i\ith  their 
consent  or  that  of  parents  or  guardians,  and  to  apiK>int  a  diipcrin- 
tendent  and  other  officers. 
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QuEsxros  X, 
Who  compose  the  staff  of  officers  of  the  Instikitiou? 

Ansmtirs* 

Connecticut — The  officers  of  the  I  nst  i  t  ut  iou  area  su  pert  tile  Diko^, 
assistant  superintciiJcn^  tte^i^urer,  physician  and  chaplt&in,  asskc^ 
ed  by  various  elerg^ynieu  in  Meridcii. 

ilUuois. — The  officers  are  superintoiideiit,  assistant  «upertiil«od- 
ent,  eterk«  four  touchers,  yard  keeper,  matron  and  the  iiiuijiwij 
oflBecrs  for  work  department 

Maim* — Superintendent^  assistant  st  i  peri  u  ten  dent »  phjMJafi, 
matron,  two  teachers,  overseer  of  sewinf^  room,  lauDdret^a,  cook 
nurse,  overseer  of  cliair  shop,  overseer  of  yhoe  shop,  two  famien^ 
carpenter,  overseer  of  brick  and  tile  yard,  and  a  man  nf  ill 
work— 17. 

Maryland, — SaperijUendent,  four  male  teachers^  three  fcsiak 
teachers,  with  bakeVt  shoemaker,  tailor  and  contractors^ 

Ma  am  ch  meils. — State  Re  ft )  ni\  Sc  hoo  1 . — S  u  p  e  ri  ii  t  e  u  de  n  I ,  aseidlaiil 
superinlendeut,  teachers,  matron,  overseers  of  the  n^ork  rtMnna^ 
phy^icianj  farmer,  engineer,  carpenter,  Ac,  Nautical  BraJiclL— 
fcliiperinten dent,  teacher,  and  tiT^st,  second  and  third  officets,  Girb* 
IinJuB^trial  Schooh —  Superintendent  and  chaplain^  five  beal 
matrons,  five  assistant  matronSj  and  tive  housekeepers- 

Mittsouri, — President  t  secret  a  ry,  superintendent ,  matroii,  a$^* 
ant  supennt<!ndout,  priucipal  teacher,  two  a^istant  teachers,  i>v«t 
seer  of  tailoring  shop,  overseer  of  shoe  shop^  honsekucpt^r,  Inuii- 
dress,  day  patrohnan  and  night  watchman.  The  Female  Depari- 
ment  is  under  the  direction  of  the  matron,  assisted  by  two  teach- 
ers, housekeeper,  seamstress,  cook,  etc.  A  night  watchman  is  on 
duty  all  night  in  this  department  also. 

Ohio, — Superintendent,  secretary,  assistant  superintendeot, 
matron,  assistant  matrons,  teachers,  engineer,  gas  maker,  tailor, 
shoemaker,  care-takers,  housekeeper  and  assistant,  laundry  maid 
and  night  watchman. 

Peiuhs^lvania, — White  Department. — Superintendent,  assi:>tant 
superintendent,  four  male  teachers,  three  female  teachers,  encri- 
ncer,  assistant  engineer,  gate-keeper,  coachmifn,  gai-dener  aDti 
watchman,  carpenter,  baker,  matron,  jvssistant  matron,  housekeeper, 
cook  and  janitor.  Colored  Dcpailment. — Superintendent,  assist- 
ant superintendent  and  teacher,  gate-keeper,  watchman,  matn>o, 
assistant  matron  and  female  teacher,  cook,  nurso  and  overseer— 
in  all,  ten  officers. 

]M\^consi)i. — The  superintendent  appoints  all  his  subordinates, 
who  consist  of  matron,  assistant  superintendent,  and  »uch  number 
of  employes  as  are  necessary. 
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Question  XI. 

Ar*»  children  of  both  s^^xes  received?  If  so,  arc  they  kept 
entirely  separate? 

AXMVERS. 

Connectiatt, — Only  nmlcH  are  received. 

IHinois, — Only  nialcH  at  present.  Arc  about  ready  to  take 
girli*.  who  will  have  separate  apartments. 

Matur, — Only  males  are  received. 

Mart/ fund, — IVoth  sc»xes  are  received  and  kept  separate? 

MasmrhmHis. — Only  boys  are  received  into  the  State  Reform 
Sf'hnol  >ind  Nautical  Branch  of  same;  only  girU  in  the  State 
Indu8trial  School  for  Girb. 

MinsouH, — Several  small  boys  are  kept  in  the  female  deiiart- 
ment.  With  that  exception,  the  sexea  are  kept  about  forty  rods 
apart. 

Michigan. — Only  lioys. 

Ohio. — Both  sexcH.     Kept  entirely  separate. 

Pennsylvmiia. — Both  si*xes  are  received  and  arc  kept  entirely 
separate,  both  in  white  and  coloreil  departments. 

Jthode  Island. — Both  sexes  are  received  and  kept  separate. 

Wisconsin. — Both  sexes  received  and  kept  separate,  except  in 
school  houses. 

QlESTIOX  XII. 
Between  what  ages  arc  they  admissible? 

Answers. 

Conneciiad. — Between  the  ages  of  10  and  16  years. 

Illinois. — From  12  to  1(5  years  of  age. 

Maine. — Between  3  and  1(>  years  of  age. 

Maryland. — Boys  from  9  to  16;  cirls  from  8  to  12. 

Massachusetts. — State  Reform  School — lietween  7  and  14  years 
of  a^e.  Nantical^Branch — between  12  and  18.  Girls'  Industrial, 
— fnim  7  to  16. 

Michigan. — Between  7  and  16. 

Missouri . — From  2  or  3  to  16. 

Ohio. — Boys  under  16  years,  and  girls  under  14. 

Pennsylvania. — White  dejMirtment.  The  law  specified  no  limit 
as  to  age.  At  present  iimiatctf  range  from  8  to  19  years  of  a^e. 
Colored  department — between  9  and  16  years.  A  special  resolu- 
tion  ot*  the  board  is  necessary  to  admit  any  over  16, and  under  21, 
sent  from  Philadelphia  county.  If  sent  from  other  counties  by 
the  courts,  they  are  received. 

Rhode  Island. — Children  received  from  7  years  old  to  18. 

Wisconsin. — lioys  received  In^tween  8  and  15:  girls  heretofore 
between  7  and  10.  The  ages  of  girls  was  changed  from  10  to  14 
last  winter,  owing  to  want  of  sufficient  accommodations. 
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Question  XIIT. 
For  what  causes  may  children  be  received? 

Answers, 

Connecticut. — Children  may  lie  committed  fc>r  nny  crime  koovi 
to  the  law,  and  for  which  punishment  may  be  jail  or  stat^  im^cm. 

IlHwns. — ^In  this  institution ,  the  ouly  commitment  u»  for 
of  parental  care.  Every  child  deemed  a  fit  8ubjex?t  for  the  scl 
is  sent  before  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  city  for  the  ^lll^ 
pose»  who  thoroughly  examines  the  case,  l\n%  power  to  call  wW 
nesscs,  Ac*,  &c*  Whatever  may  be  the  offence  of  the  hoy,  heii 
only  committed  for  want  of  proper  parental  care, 

^Jmne, — Children  may  he  received  for  any  offence,  puutalidfhk 
by  imprisonment  not  for  life. 

Maryland. — Children  may  be  received  for  erimiual  ofrei)e4*^  ifr 
corrigible  and  vicious  conduct  and  vagrancy,  and  vlh  board^iu 

Mo^mchuffHt'^.'^^iiAi^  Reform  Schotd  and  Nautical  Brauch — U^ 
**  any  offence  which  may  be  puniijhed  by  imprisonmeiit^  ollitTlJiifl 
imprisonment  for  life,'*  Girls*  Industrial  School-  for  eomQutlJ^ 
nwy  oireiieo  known  to  the  laws  of  this  couunouwealth*  |iuiii^Mt 
by  fine  or  imprisonment,  other  than  8ueh  a?  may  bo  punii»h«^d  bj 
impriiKFument  for  life;  albo  for  leadiufj  au  idle,  vagrutil,  orricJoiK 
life,  or  Ijcing  fonnd  in  any  street,  highway  or  public  ptoee,  witiia 
this  commonwealth,  in  circumstances?  of  want  and  siifibriiigi  or  «f 
ii€<rVrt,  exposure,  abandon uu*nt.  or  bo^frury. 

Michigan, — For  all  prison  offences,  except  those  of  which  the 
punishment  according  to  law,  is  imprisonment  for  life. 

Wisconsin, — For  violations  of  state  laws;  for  crimes  such  a? 
larceny,  arson,  burglary,  &c.,  and  for  being  found  abandoned,  *•: 
dangerously  exposed,  or  in  lewd  houses,  or  for  incorrigibility. 

Ohio. — Vagrancy,  incorrigibility,  and  such  crimes  as  are  puni^b- 
able  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  or  the  state  prison. 

Pennsylvania, — Received  for  incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct, 
for  vagrancy,  and  on  complaint  of  parent,  guardian,  or  nean-< 
friend. 

Rhode  Island. — For  vagrancy  and  being  disorderly  or  criminal. 

Wisconsin, — For  vagrancy,  incorrigibility,  and  any  crime  or 
misdemeanor. 

Question  XIV. 

What  authorities  have  power  to  commit  ? 

Answers. 

Connecticut, — All  the  various  courts  in  the  state  have  poirerto 
convict  children  to  this  institution. 

Illinois, — Justices  of  the  peace  have  power  ;  but  ouly  on  tb* 
commissioner's  certificate. 
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Maine. — Supreme,  police  and  municipal  courUi,  trial  justices 
and  juHtices  of  the  peace. 

Mart/fand, — They  may  be  committed  hy  courts  of  the  state  and 
by  ma<riHtrates,  and,  when  admitted  as  boarders,  hy  contract  with 
parcMits  or  next  friend. 

MaMachusettn. — State  Reform  School  and  Nautical  Branch — 
Justices  of  superior  courts  and  judges  of  probate  courts.  Girls' 
Industrial  School — Judgcsof  probate,  and  commissioners  expressly 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  this  nurpose. 

Michigan, — All  courts  of  record,  having  criminal  juri8<lictlon 
and  police  courts  and  justices*  courts  in  the  exercise  of  their  pro- 
j>er  criminal  jurisdiction,  provided  the  commitments  are  approved 
by  the  probate  judge. 

MiAMouvi, — The  criminal  court  of  St.  Ix)uis  county,  the  recorder 
of  the  city  of  St.  Ijouis,  the  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  any  two  justices 
of  the  peace,  any  two  aldermen,  and  the  board  of  manaeers,  upon 
the  petition  of  parents  or  legal  guardians,  may  commit  to  this 
refuge. 

Ohio, — Justices  of  the  i>eace  within  the  county,  mayor  of  the 
city,  judge  of  the  probate  court,  judge  of  the  police  court,  court 
of  common  pleas,  and  superior  court. 

Pefmjtf/lvania, — Magistrates  and  courts  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  the  mayor  and  recorder  of  the  sime,  judges  of 
courts  of  common  pleas  of  other  counties,  and  quarter  sessions. 

lihofle  Island. — Any  couit  of  justice — or  the  trustees,  where 
parents  or  guardians  pay  the  board. 

Wiiiconsin, — Courts  and  magistrates  may  commit  them. 

Question  XV. 
Are  they  committed  for  a  specific  time,  or  indefinitely  ? 

Answers. 

Connpciiciit, — They  are  committed  for  a  definite  i>eriod  of  time. 

IllinniA, — They  arc  committed  till  21  years  of  age,  or  till  they 
liecomc  good  !»oys. 

Maintf, — They  are  committed  during  minority. 

Maryland, — F«)r  an  indefinite  period  ;  but  in  case  of  boarders, 
never  Ics.*^  than  six  months. 

MaMathnnetU, — During  minority  in  all. 

Michigan, — During  minority. 

MinAouri. — During  minority. 

Oliin. — They  are  committed,  subject  to  the  laws  and  rules  gov- 
erning ihe  institution,  till  of  legal  age. 

PmnMtjlnania, — I^ith  departments,  the  law  with  res|>ect  to 
lioys,  contemplates  their  commitment  during  minority,  with  |K)wer 
to  bind.  Girls  under  1<>.  are  committed  until  18,  and  those  IG 
aod  upward,  till  21,  with  power  to  indenture. 
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lihode  Island. — For  not  less  tban  two  years,  oor  beyond 
oiity. 

WisvonshL — In  all  ca^ses  during  iuinonty* 

Question  XVI. 
If  indefinitely^  whca  does  the  right  of  gimrdinusliip  exptn^? 

Answee- 

The  uniform  reply  to  thji^  quostioii  m  in  subgtiuice  :  **  It  lotpin* 
Tivith  iniiiority,  unless  tfic  governing  board  a^ooiier  grttUt  an  abaohito 
discharge/* 

QCESTIO??  XVII. 

Who  judges  whether  the  child  is  fit  to  leave  the  plaM 
the  time  has  ejcpired,  to  which  the  right  of  giiardmiiskip 

Answer, 

Thi?  general  response  i^;:  The  governing  board,  on  the 

mendatiou  of  the  superintendent* 

QuESTiox  XVI IL 
Wliat  are  the  different  modes  of  release  ? 

Connecticnt. — The  modes  of  release  are  :  1st,  expiration  of  sen- 
tence; 2d,  discharge  to  friends;  and  3d,  discharge  ou  parole  ol 
honor. 

Illinois. — On  good  conduct;  being  21  years  old;  and  sometimes 
discharged  to  the  care  of  parents. 

Maine. — Unconditional  discharge;  and  discharge  upon  trial:  an  J 
on  indenture. 

Man/land. — By  discharge  to  parents  or  friends,  and  !)y  indenture. 

Massachmelts. — State  Reformed  School  and  Nautiof>l  Branch.— 
Pardoned  by  governor;  b}'  order  of  the  court,  and  l>y  tru>tco?. 
Girls^  Industrial  School. — Icdentured  till  18;  or  unconditional!} 
discharged  at  18;  or  discharged  for  good  rejifeon  prior  to  that  age. 

Michigan, — By  discharge;  by  leave  of  absence,  and  by  indenture. 

Missouri. — The  power  of  discharging  inmates  who  have  been 
legally  admitted,  resides  oalf/  in  the  board  of  managers.  The  M- 
lowing  courts  of  St.  Louis  county  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all 
writs  of  hab  )as  corpus  for  the  discharge  of  any  minor  contiued  in 
the  house  of  refuge,  to  wit:  Circuit  court,  court  of  common  pUwv 
land  court,  county  court,  and  the  criminal  court  of'  St.  Loui> 
county,  or  the  ju  Iges  of  any  of  the  said  courts  in  vacation. 

Ohio. — Discharged  by  indenture  ;  to  the  care  of  friends,  and  to 
their  own  care,  mostly  upon  the  evidence  of  reform  indicated  bj 
a  system  of  merits  and  demerits. 
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PenMylvania. — By  indenture;  return  to  friends,  and  by  order 
of  court  and  examining  judges. 

Hhode  Island. — By  placing  out  at  trader,  with  or  without  in- 
dentureti;  liy  dincharge  as  reformed;  or  upon  expiration  of  8i»ntence. 

WtJ^onnin, — 1,  On  trial,  with  ••  ticketof-Ieave,"  8uhji»ct  to  be 
recalled  for  misbehavior;  2,  full  diM*hargc  to  the  care  of  parents 
or  guardians.     None  have  ever  been  indentured. 

Question  XIX. 

Is  the  institution  to  T>c  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  prison  or  a 
school,  or  something  intermediate  between  the  two? 

Answers. 

^Connecticut. — It  is  to  be  i*egarded  as  a  school,  not  as  a  prison. 

^JJJinois. — As  a  reformatory  home,  where  boys  who  have  been 
neglected  may  be  comfortably  cared  forlsent  to  school,  and  taught 
in  some  useful  department  of  hibor. 

Maine. — It  should  be  considered  as  intermediate,  between  a 
sch(H>l  and  a  prison. 

5laryland. — As  a  reformatory,  combining  labor  and  instniction. 
TaHHachimtts. — State  Keformed  Si'hool  and  Nautical  Branch. — 
As  a  school  for  reformation,  and  not  ais  a  place  of  punishment, 
[^tate  Imhkstrial  School  for  Girls. — As  a  disciplinary*  family  school. 
Xyjivhifjan. — As  a  school.\ 

MtMoitri. — As  a  manual  labor  school,  where  youth  are  detained 
against  their  will  by  authority  oi  law. 

Ohio. — As  a  place  of  restmint  and  reformation,  or  a  ••  reform 
achj^ol.'* 

[f^enuMt/lvania. — The  institution  is  to  be  simply  regarded  as  a 
school  foi^the  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of 
the  pupilsT[  The  fact  is  impressively  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  ea<h 
inmate,  wlien  rei*eived,  that  refomuUion,  not  punishment,  is  the  one 
object  of  the  institution. 

iR/iwle  Inland. — Prison  is  lost  sight  of  as  far  as  i>ossible,  and  the 
school  feature  is  kept  prominent. 

Wieconein. — Most  decidedly  as  a  8choor{ 

Question  XX. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  discipline — is  it  that  of  a  prison 
or  otherwise? 

Answers. 

ConnediaU. — Not  like  a  prison. 

Illinois. — It  is  that  of  a  home — firm,  sympathizing,  kind. 

Maine. — The  discipline  has  some  feutuix^s  like  thnt  adopted  in 

Srisons;  but  it  is  as  far  removed  from  it  as  the  character  of  the 
imatcs  will  allow. 
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3fat'l/land,~The  discipline  is  mild,  but  firm;  differing^  Mhtm 
possible,  from  that  of  a  prisuu^ 

Ma^fioc/iitseils. — 8 tat (3  Keforiu  School — It  tji  intended  to  be  lil» 
that  of  a  family  school,  not  that  of  a  prii^on.  Nautical  BmiK'L^ 
The  discipline  is  that  of  a  school  Girls*  [udiijsttrial  ^hiioL — ^Ifct 
di^ipliii'^  ibt  that  of  a  family,  except  that  they  are  ccjtiliiied  ta  tim 
gi'ouiidti  of  the  iuBtitution. 

Mit^/iiffan* — It  is  nearly  Like  that  of  the  commou  schools  of  tin 
state* 

Wisconsin* — Essentially  the  same  as  any  irell  ordervd  acbool 

Ohio. — The  discipliue  is  that  of  a  reform  schooL 

I*e.nnsi/lvan(a. — -The  discipline  m  of  a  parental  cbitradert  » 
punidbmetit  being  inflicted  but  such  m  might  be  impo$4;d  by  a  wi«e 
aod  judicious  father  upon  hi^  own  otfspring< 

Rhode  Island, — Not  that  of  a  prison, 

Wisconsin. — The  discipline  is  that  of  a  well  regulated  tdlool 
and  family  eouibincd. 

Question  XXL 
What  are  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  place? 

Answers, 

The  almost  uniform  reph'  to  this  interrogatory  is  11  rcferraeet* 
the  by-laws  of  the  several  institutions,  which  arc  too  volnnfaMMi 
for  iuaertion.  The  general  requirement  iu  all  is  obedieiiOttv  indflf. 
try,  and  attention  to  study* 

Question  XXII. 
What  are  the  proceedings  of  a  day  ? 

Answers. 

Connecticut. — Rise  at  5.30  a.  m.;  make  beds;  go  to  the  yarJ ; 
then  to  wash-room ;  school-room  ;  singing,  reading  the  scriptures 
and  prayer  ;  breakfast ;  yard  ;  school  till  9  a.  m.;  then  yard  agiiii; 
work  till  noon  ;  dinner  and  play  till  1  p.  M.;  work  till  4.30  ;  "pUv 
and  supper  till  5.30  p.  m.;  school  till  8  p.  m.;  then  bed. 

Illinois. — The  first  bell  rings  at  5.45  a.  m.,  in  order  that  the 
ofiiccrs  may  be  on  hand  to  receive  their  different  families  at  the 
ringing  of  the  second  bell  at  6.  The  boys  file  out  of  their  dor- 
mitories, and  proceed  to  their  respective  bath-rooms,  where  fifteen 
nn'nutes  are  occupied  in  attending  to  the  toilet.  At  6.15  the  lieil 
rings  for  breakfast,  f  ^r  which  they  have  half  an  hour.  Then  the 
next  bell  rings  for  school  at  G.45,  when  twenty  minuter  arc  ooo^ 
pied  at  the  commencement  for  devotional  exereises,  ui  which  «wff 
officer  and  inmate  is  required  to  attend.  The  boys  rtf^niain  t*^ 
hours  in  school,  when  the  bell  rings  for  dismi^'^al  at  8.W*  F^ 
teen  minutes  are  allowed  for  the  different  families   to 
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comb.  Bell  rings  at  9.10  a.  m.,  for  work.  All  the  boys  in  school, 
form  in  their  respectivo  linen,  when  a  short  time  is  occupied  in 
insiM'cting  the  diflTerent  families;  they  then  march  off*  to  their 
work-shops,  keeping  time  to  the  beat  of  the  drum,  in  which  they 
remain  till  the  bell  rings  to  close  %vork  at  12.10  ;  fifteen  minutes 
to  wiuih  and  comb  for  dinner.  The  dinner  bell  rings  at  12.25, 
when  again  the  different  families  form  together  in  the  main  yaird 
parade  groun<l,  and  file  off  to  their  respective  dining  halls.  From 
the  dining  hall  the  boys  pass  to  the  play  ground,  and  imui^e  theni- 
iielves  till  1.30  P.  M.,  when  the  bell  rings  to  waish  up  for  work. 
The  bell  for  work-shops  rings  at  1.40,  %vhen  the  boys  again  form 
in  line  and  march  off  to  work,  occupying  three  hours,  till  the  bell 
rings  fur  their  dismissid  at  4.40.  Then  they  prepare  for  suplK^r, 
for  which  the  bell  rings  at  4.5.5.  From  sup|>cr  they  file  into 
school  room  as  the  bell  rings  at  5.20,  and  continue  their  studies 
for  two  hours,  until  the  bell  rings  for  prayers,  when  all  persons 
connected  with  the  institution  itsM»m!de  in  scbo<d  room.  From 
there  the  different  families  procc»ed  to  their  resjiective  dormitories 
for  the  night 

Mtiin^, — ^Kise  at  5.30  a.  m.  Boys  make  their  beds  and  attend 
to  their  ablutions;  then  all  assi*mble  in  the  school  r(N)m,  where 
devotional  exercises  are  conducted  by  HU|K'rintendent ;  breakfabt 
at  t).30 ;  school  from  7  to  \)  ;  \)  to  12,  work  ;  12  to  1  p.  m.,  <linner 
and  play  :  1  to  4,  work  ;  4  to  5,  supper  and  play  ;  5  to  7,  M*ho<d  ; 
at  7,  devotional  exercises  ;  recess:  miscellaneous  cxeroi.Hc»s  ;  at  8, 
retire  to  bed.  In  the  warm  months  rise  at  5  a.  m.  Si'hool  in 
middle  of  the  day. 

Manjfand, — Rise  at  5  a.  m.  in  summer  ;  in  schmd  from  5.30  to 
7.30;  fnun  7.30  to  8,  breakfast;  from  H  to  12,  lalM>r :  dinner  and 
play,  12  t<i  1  ;  labor,  1  to  3  or  3.30  ;  play,  3  or  3.30  to  4  ;  schocd, 
4  to  Ti ;  supi>er  and  play,  from  (5  to  ^  or  8.30 ;  after  which  retire. 

Moff^^achuHtU^, —  State  Reform  School — These  varj*  with  the 
season.  At  present  (Oct.  1,  18*)5),  as  follows:  From  5.30  to  <>. 
rise,  wash,  Ac;  C  to  0.45,  school ;  fi.45  to  7,  recreation  ;  7  to 
7.80,  bi*eakfaj>t ;  7.30  to  11.30,  work,  excepting  recess  :  11.30  to 
12  M.,  reiTcation  :  12  to  12.30,  dinner  ;  12.30  to  2.30,  work  ;  2.30 
to  3,  recreation  ;  3  to  4.45,  scho<d  ;  4.45  to  5,  recreation  ;  5  to 
5.30,  supper;  5.30  to  5.45  recreation  ;  5.45  to  7.15,  school ;  7.15 
to  7.30,  recess  ;  7.30  to  8,  devotional  exercises,  and  then  n*tire. 
Nautical  Branch — Piped  up  at  5.30  a.  m.;  wash  ;  breakfast  at  6  : 
one-half  go  into  school  at  9  a.  m.,  and  remain  there  three  hours 
in  the  morning,  and  the  same  have  three  hourn*  schcxding  in  the 
aAemoon,  the  others  i>erforming  ship's  duties*  Dinner  at  12. 
SupiKT,  5  p.  y.  Pii>ed  to  hamuKHrks  half  an  hour  after  sun- 
set. State  Industrial  (lirls'  Si*hool — Rise  at  a  <piarter  before 
6  ;  breakfast ;  attend  pniyers  in  chapel  at  half  past  G  (in  summer); 
work  (sewing,  knitting,  braiding  and  housework) ;  rei*ess  at  10  a. 
If.;  work  till  dinner ;  recess  of  an  hour  and  a  half;  school  from 
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2  to  5  ;  supper;  recess;  work  in  sewing  room  and  boi^»ei 
retire  at  8. 

Michigan — The  proceeding.^  of  the  day  begin  with  the  riii_ 
of  the  yard  belt  ]>y  the  watchman,  at  hiZi)^  a.  m.,  Io  awaktta 
boys,  officers  and  employes.  Fifteen  ii limited  in  f^ivea  for  tb» 
boys  to  drc^s  and  oiake  their  beds,  when  the  bell  is  again  rai^ 
summouiD«^  the  officers  wbo  have  charge  of  the  boy d'  witshing  mi 
morning  meal  to  dutyp  and  the  boys  to  the  yard. 

Each  boy  is  furnished  with  a  tin  vesael,  which  h^  bringi  don 
with  him  every  morning  and  pl^ce^  bottom  tip^vard  uu  a  4b«tf 
numbered  to  correspond  with  that  of  liie^  vessel  aiid  ro^nu*  AAcr  t 
few  moments  necessary  debiy,  they  fall  iu  Hue  til  the  beatiagof 
the  drum  and  march  iu  military  order  to  the  balh-roi»tii*  Thttii 
a  room  35  hy  59  feet,  titted  up  with  water-pipes^  so  that  the  boji 
can  wash  under  nmning  water  only-  When  ihey  have  wiahM 
and  combed,  they  fonii  in  line  again,  and  maix:h  to  the  dtaiag- 
hall,  where  tbey  are  seated  at  tabks,  each  large  enough  for  foM^ 
teen  boys.  Two  of  thoiic  act  as  chiefs  or  captains;  ana  are  iiam 
from  the  hlgliest  grade  of  boys,  moriillf/^  in  the  schoob  Tb^jOT 
held  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  tbo^se  pUiced  tuider  Ibir 
care.  When  all  are  quietly  seated,  each  chief  reports  to  th^dCoir 
present  the  number  of  boys  at  his  table,  the  number  and  tmmmd 
the  absentees,  if  any,  and  their  whereabonts  if  kiaowa*  Immnii^ 
ately  following  this,  a  brief  prayer  is  recited  by  the  boya^  ifttf 
which  all  commence  eating.  Twenty  minutes  aro  allowed,  wIkc 
the  whistle"  calls  to  fj/v/ur,  which  means  folded  '  -  \  *'>T  ^ 
sound  of  the  whistle  notifies  the  chiefs  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  the  boys  to  be  in  school.  Each  chief  raps  his  boys  to  a  stand- 
ing position,  and  successively  marches  them  to  the  school-room, 
where  they  remain  for  one  hour,  hwsy  with  their  books.  At  > 
A.  M.,  the  bell  rings  the  boys  to  the  yard,  for  15  minutes'  recrea- 
tion, after  which  they  go  to  their  work,  some  to  the  shops,  others 
to  the  house  and  farm.  They  are  employed  until  12,  m.,  havingi 
recess  at  10:30.  At  12  they  go  to  the  yard,  form  in  line  and  p^^ 
pare  for  dinner,  which  occupies  the  time  until  1,  p.  m.,  as  for  the 
morning  meal.  At  1,  the  boys  go  to  the  shops  and  remain  till  4. 
having  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  at  2:30.  They  assemble  in  the 
yard  at  four  and  play  for  half  an  hour,  when  they  prepare  for 
supper.  At  5,  they  go  to  the  school-room,  where  the  large  bov* 
remain  till  8,  the  small  boys  until  seven  o'clock.  Devotions  ire  | 
held  iu  the  school-room  both  morning  and  evening;  and  after  ! 
evening  devotions  they  go  to  their  dormitories.  ! 

The  exercises  of  the  day  are   varied  a  little,  according  to  tlie 
season,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  time  table  in  the  bj^-laws. 
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M1B8OCE1. — Time  Table  for  Months  of  May,  June,  July  and  AuguM. 

Night  watchnian  will  call  overseer  of  kitchen 
an<l  (linin«r  rooms 4:30 

Night  watchman  will  cull  8Ui)€rinten'Jent  and 
os^^iMants 4:45 

Night  watchman  will  have  bell  rung  for  at 
lc:iJt»t  three  miimtCH 5:00 

Boy8  rise,  divsH,  make  beds,  wa»h  and  pre- 
pare for  !)rcakfiwt 5.00  to    5:40  =  0:40 

Clothing  and  general  ap|)earance  of  boys  in- 
spectcil  l>y  a8ii*t  Muperintendcnt  and  prin- 
cipal teacher 5:40  to    5:50  =  0:10 

Brcakfa.st 5:50  to    6:15=0:25 

Recreation 6:15  to    6:80  =  0:15 

Morning  pniyers 6:30  to    6:45  =  0:15 

School  (recess  from  7:45  to  8:00) 6:45  to    9:00  =  2:15 

Labor 9:00  to  12:00  =  3:00 

(Siuull  boys  in  pleasjint  weather  on  play 
ground,  under  eye  of  female  teacher,  from 
9:00  to  1>:H0.  In  wet  weather  go  into 
knitting  room.) 

Recess  and  boys  counted  on  line 10:30  to  10:40  =  0:10 

iJchool   for  cl:i.sj>cs  of  boys  not  necessarily 

employed  at  industriaf  pursuits .11:00  to  12:00=  1:00 

Prc»paration  for  dinner,  dinner  and  recreation  12:00  to     1 :00  =  1  :W 

(Writing  classes  for  small  boys  and  those 
not  employed  in  tailor  shop,  laundry,  or 
on  the  farm,  and  also  for  backward  ones 
cmpl(»yr<l  in  those  departments,  1:(K)  to 
to  \.Xk  r.  M.:  recess  of  15  minutes  for 
small  boys.) 

Labor  (reeos  of  10  minutes  at  3  o'clock, 
small  boys  remain  in  yard  25  minutes,  or 
'till  3:2.V) l:00to    4:30  =  3:30 

Preparation  for  school 4:30  to    4:45=0:15 

School 4:45  to    5:45=1:00 

Supper  and  recreation 5:45  to    6:15  =  0:30 

(The  lM)ys  should  bo  seated  in  the  dining- 
room  at  10  minutes  to  6,  and  should  l»o 
M*ated  again  in  the  school-room  at  20  min- 
utes pa.st  <>.) 

SclHKd 6:20to    7:20=1:CKI 

(Singing  .H?hoo|  Monday  and  Thursday  even- 
ings, between  4:45  and  5:45.  The  ass*t 
sup't  when  on  the  premises,  will  lead  in 
this  exercise.) 

Evening  prayers 7:20  to    7:40  =  0:2t) 

Retire  to  bed 7:40  to    7:50  =  0:10 
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The  bcll  rings  at  12  iL  and  6,  f.  m«,  to  close  work  and  prepare  for 
meaU.  From  October  1st  to  April  Ist,  we  rise  at  6,  a.  m«,  and 
close  work  ut  5.30 

Question  XXIII. 
What  arc*  the  proceedings  of  a  Sabbath  ? 

Answehs. 

Conuf'd'cnf. — The  inmates  attend  Sabbath-school  from  half  past 
ci;rht  till  half  pa.st  nine.  Religions  service  by  su))erinti*ndent  at 
half  past  ton.     I*rcaching  at  fonr,  p.  m. 

7//nioM. — At  7.15,  the  boys  rise;  at  7.30,  the  boys  breakfast ; 
at  H.<MJ,  the  Ijoys  attend  prayers ;  at  8.20  to  9.00,  change  shoes 
and  p(it  on  collars,  having  bathed  and  changed  clothing  Satnrday 
afternoon  ;  10.30  to  12  M.,  public  worship  ;  12.15,  p.  m.,  dinner  ; 
1.15  to  2.45,  Siinchiy-school  ;  5.00  to  6.00,  singing  exorcise;  6.00 
to  6.30,  pniyors  and  good  advice  for  closing  duties  of  day  ;  7.00, 
retire. 

Mft/u(\ — Kolipious  services  in  the  chapel  inthemoniing;  Sab- 
hath  school  in  the  afternoon.  After  learning  their  Sabbath  school 
lesson:!^,  the  boy<f  are  permitted  to  read  their  library  books  and 
papers,  and  to  converse  with  one. another. 

Mart/land. — At  6,  A.  M.,  rise;  at  7,  breakfast;  7  to  9,  dressing 
and  preparing  for  chapel ;  9 J  to  lOJ.  Sunday-school  with  teachers 
from  the  city  ;  10}  to  11.  exercise  in  the  yard  ;  11  to  12.  in  school 
roouH  preparing  scriptural  lessons;  12  to  1(,  dinner  and  exercine 
in  play  ground?*;  IJ  to  2  J,  in  school  rooms  reading  or  studying 
scriptures  ;  2  J  to  3,  washing  and  exercise  in  yard  ;  3  to  4  J,  regu- 
lar reli;riou.s  services  in  cha(>el;  5  J  to  7,  8up|>fer  and  exercise  in 
play  gn»und  :   7  to  8,  vocal  music  in  chapel  ;  at  8,  retire. 

SlnsinrhiiAttiJi — State  Reform  School. — From  6  to  6.30,  rise, 
wash.  Ac;  ti.30  to  7,  breakfast ;  7  to  8,  yard  and  necessary  house* 
work  :  8  to  9,  school  nmm,  preparing  Sunday  school  lesson,  read- 
ing, ic;  9  to  10,  Sunday-school;  10  to  10.30,  yard;  10.30  to 
11.30.  8choolrcH>m,  reading,  singing,  Ac;  11.30  to  12,  yard;  12  to 
12.30.  dinner  ;  12.30  to  3,  yard  or  school  room  ;  3  to  4.30,  cha|)el 
acn'ice  ;  4.30  to  5,  yard  ;  5  to  5.30,  supper ;  5.30  to  6.30,  neces- 
sary work  and  yanl ;  6.30  to  8,  general  exercises  in  chapel,  sing- 
ing  an<l  lecitations,  closing  with  devotional  exercises.  Nautical 
Branch. — Kpiscopal  church  service  at  half  past  10,  a.  m.,  with 
addresses  by  gentlemen  of  different  religious  denominations  ;  Sun- 
day-s(*hool  in  the  afternoon.  Industrial  School  for  Girls. — The 
inmates  attend  preaching  in  chattel  at  9,  a.  m.,  and  Sabbath  school 
in  chapel  at  3.  p.  m.  The  Sabbath  school  exercises  are  conducted 
by  the  superintendent,  the  lessons  having  been  prepared  pre- 
nously,  with  much  care,  under  the  super>'tsiou  of  the  teacher?. 
Tbe  exercises  consist  of  a  lesson  in  scripture  biography,  each 
fiunily  answering  in  concert,  successively,  and  a  simpler  lesson  in 
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BiMo  history,  m  wliieh  the  sinierinteiKleut  calUiipon  any  mroifccr 
nf  ihe  fethfM^l  to  answer  separately  ;  also,  n>citatioti»  of  pmmm^ 
of  scripture  by  ten  girls  every  Sabbath,  luid  pejH*rHl  exereiin*  fnm 
ODo  family  per  Sabbatb,  eonaistin^  of  ^iiered  1***11*5!^,  recitniiaits  ^ 
poetry,  and  scripture  texts,  all  the  exerebcs  being  iiitertpenci 
with  ringing*  The  remainder  of  the  day  U  i<pent  by  eiicb 
according  to  the  diiectioii  of  its  matron  in  reading,  t^in^ng 
religious  instruction^  varying  from  ttmo  to  ttmci  aa  ber  jadgmt^ 
may  dictate* 

Michigan^ — The  Sabbat li  is  like  the  week  day,  i^xccpliog  ibeit 
is  no  work,  no  play  and  no  day  school,  A  Sunday  scbciol  b  WW 
from  9  to  10  a*  m.  The  remainder  of  the  f<jreuoon  is  spi-ni  m 
ginging,  reading  and  walking  in  the  yard*  riiapel  exeret^^  ttr 
from  half-pitst  two  until  four  p*  m.  The  evening  «^petit  m  rcadiiig,  • 
singing  and  talking  until  seven^  when  the  boys  I'etiro. 

Missouri* — Arrangement  of  time  on  Sundays:  Moniiii^  pmrtri, 
6i30  to  7  A,  M,;  boys  with  principal  teacher^  7  to  8  a.  m.;  Iwji 
have  reereation  on  play  ground,  8  to  8:30  A,  M*;  bciya  with  laort* 
ant  superintendent  in  school  room,  8i30  to  9:30  a.  m.;  Koya  mil 
in  the  phiy  ground,  9:30  to  10  a.  m.;  Suuda^'-^ehool  for  hothfexft 
under  the  instruction  of  the  superintendent,  10  to  11:15  a.  x.: 
boys  on  play  ground,  11:15  to  12  a.  »t,;  dinner  and  r«cjn*it£ioDt  M 
to  1  r,  M.;  in  school  room  with  a  teacher,  1  to  2  F.  il;  reerettn 
on  the  phiy  ground,  2  to  3  p.  m.;  lecture,  3  to  4:15  r.  ii.j  recrei- 
tion  on  the  play  ground,  4:15  t^  5  p.  m,;  wupper  and  rtcreathm,  5 
to  5:30  K  M,;  in  school  room  with  prinerpal  teiieher,  5:30  to  tiW 
p.  M.;   evening  prayers,  6:30  to  7  p.  M.;  retire  to  bed  at  7  p.  m. 

Note. — Between  7  and  8  a.  m.  the  boys  are  taught  in  singing. 
Between  8:30  and  9:30  they  listen  to  the  reading  of  some  appro- 
priate book  or  paper.  Between  10  and  11:15  ihey  receive  instruc- 
tion from  the  Scriptures.  Between  1  and  2  p.  m.  they  listen  to 
readers  in  their  rooms. 

The  female  Sunday-school  at  10  o'clock  is  under  thesuponisior 
of  the  matron  in  female  department. 

Ofno. — At  5:45  a.  m.,  first  bell;  at  6  a.  m.,  unlock  dormitories: 
from  6:15  to  6:30  a.  m.,  recess;  from  6:30  to  7:15  a.  m.,  devotion? 
and  Sunday-school  exercises;  from  7:15  to  7:45  a.  bi..  breakfast; 
from  7:45  to  9  a.  »i.,  recess;  from  9  to  10  a.  m.,  exercises  in  chi- 
pel,  consisting  of  singing,  prayer,  reading  the  Seriptui-es,  a  short, 
appropriate  lecture,  and  oral  instruction;  from  10  to  10:45  a.  m.. 
recess,  from  10:45  to  12  m.,  Sunday-school  exercises  in  school  ^o<>ra^: 
from  12  to  12:30  p.  m.,  dinner;  from  12:30  to  1  p.  m.,  recess:  from 
1  to  2  p.  M.,  in  school  rooms — the  exercises  of 'this  session  are  tk 
reading  of  interesting  books  to  the  children,  and  oral  iustruclijaiL  1 
from  2  to  2:30  p.  m.,  recess;  from  2:30  to  3:30  t\  m.,  cbAt>€l  tr^  \ 
cises,  consisting  of  usual  devotional  exercises,  and  a  ^crtijou  by  tit 
chaplain;  from  3:30  to  5  P.  3i.,  recess;  fnjui  5  to  5:30  P-  m.,  mf- 
per;  from  5:30  to  7  P.  M.,  school  exercises,  same  its  1  o*ctuck;il^ 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  devotional  exercises,  a  short  rece$9  and  mMtk  t» 
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sleeping  apartmenta  and  lock-up  for  the  night;  at  9  f.  m.,  last 
bell. 

Pefwslt/vania. — On  the  Sabbath  the  inmates  rise  an  hour  later, 
and  after  devotional  exercises,  breakfast.  Sunday-school  from  8:30 
to  9:30;  at  lO,reli<;ious  services  in  the  chapel  begin.  From  after 
dinner  till  3  o'clock,  the  time  is  occupied  in  reading  library  books. 
At3,  religious  servieesin  theehapel.  ^fter  supper  the  inmates  are 
instructed  in  singing,  and  after  devotional  exercises,  retire  to  their 
dormitories  an  hour  earlier  than  during  the  week. 

Wisconsin. — C)n  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  half  an  hour  is 
usually  H\}cni  in  devotional  exercises,  after  which,  Sunday-school 
pa|>en»  are  <liMtributed.  A  siK'cial  monitor  is  chosen  by  the  boys, 
whoRi>  duty  it  i«  to  report  anv  conduct  improper  for  the  day.  The  time 
is  occupied  in  reading,  washing  and  dressing  till  half  paitt  ten,  when 
all  a^Homble  in  the  scluwlnKJUi,  where  the  ordinary  religious  ser- 
vices are  conducted.  In  the  afternoon,  at  two  o'clock,  a  Sunday* 
school  is  organized;  mont  of  the  school  being  formed  into  classes 
of  live  or  six,  with  teachen<.  About  one  hour  and  a  half  in  thun 
occupied,  the  remainder  of  the  time  is  tilled  up  with  reading  and 
singing;  the  officers  and  tea<*hei*s  often  collecting  the  children  in 
groups,  and  reading  Sunday-8<*hool  books  and  pa|>er4  t<i  them. 
The  whole  time  is  appropriated. 

QuEsnox  XXIV. 

Have  the  children  committed  to  thin  institution  any  right  of  nro- 
tection  against  the  decision  of  the  functionaries  who  sent  them 
here,  and  if  so,  what  is  it,  and  is  it  ever  exercised? 

Answers. 

Connecticut. — By  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  any  l>oy  can  be  brought 
before  a  court  for  a  rehearing.  Only  two  cases  of  the  kind  have 
occurn»d  in  eleven  years. 

Illinois, — Only  the  right  of  habeas  corjnts.  Recourse  is  not 
unfrequently  had  to  it;  about  thirty  boys  have  been  discharged  in 
this  way  within  a  year. 

Maine. — We  think  they  have  the  same  right  of  protection 
against  the  functionaries  who  sentence  them  here,  as  criminals 
have  against  the  magistrates  who  sentence  them;  but  it  has  never 
been  exercised. 

Maryland. — Their  cases  can  be  brought  before  the  courts  by  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  and  this  is  sometimes  done. 

Massachttselis. — State  Ref.  School  and  Nautical  Branch — Yci*, 
such  a  right  exists,  and  is  s<mietimes  exercised,  but  then*  never  has 
been  any  trouble  in  this  State.  Industrial  School  for  Uirls — The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  statute:  *'Any  girl  who  shall  be 
ordered  to  committed  to  said  school,  under  the  pmvisions  ot 
thin  act,  m  y  i  from  such  order,  in  the  same  manner  and 
upon  tlia  i  ••  is  now  provided  in  respect  to  appeals  in 
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criminal  eases;  and  the  appeal  shall  be  eDteretlt  tried  and  fimllt 
deterDiined  in  the  court  to  which  the  same  shall  be  made,  in  IQa 
manner  as  if  it  had  been  conlmenced  there  originally/'  Tb«if«  Iw* 
never  been  any  such  appeal. 

Michigan. — No  doubt  the  legality  of  the  commitment  tnigfalbt 
tested  by  hahtaa  corpus^  but  I  have  uever  known  uti  imUMOm 
where  it  has  been  done. 

jiltssouti. — Yes,  either  the  children  or  their  parents  may  tet 
the  legality  of  their  comtnitment  hy  hab^os  corjm^,  Nu  imDi£Ei 
has  ever  made  Buch  a  requeatf  but  the  right  is  oftou  exercia»d  hjf 
parents  and  guardians. 

Maryland,— ^They  have  such  rights  and  it  is  sometimeii  u^ifd. 

Penns}/hania. — Every  commilmont  of  a  child  seat  here  it  aixw- 
fully  oxainined  by  a  committee  of  the  maDager^t  specially  upiioint^d 
for  tbis  purpose  ;  their  action  is  then  reviewed  by  t-ba  tntirt 
board;  and  even  then,  the  commitment  is  not  absolute  in  iti 
character  until  examined  by  one  of  the  judges  of  our  courts.  All 
this  is  done  to  see  that  the  child  is  properly  and  legally  conuniied. 
If  after  all  this  the  parent  is  not  satisfied,  be  can  have  the  case 
reviewed  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  right  ia  occaaioaaUj 
exercised. 

Rhode  Island. — They  have,  by  habeas  carpuif  but  the  right  ba 
been  used  in  only  one  case. 

Wisconsin. — ^The  writ  of  liabeas  corpus  could  be  granted  npoii 
proper  application,  but  has  never  been  asked  for.  The  power  to 
pardon  rest^  with  the  Governor,  but  cannot  be  exercised  without 
a  certificate  of  good  behavior  from  the  superintendent.  Thi» 
power  has  been  exercised  two  or  three  times,  but  alvxiys  to  the 
injurij  of  the  inmate. 

Question  XXV. 
Have  the  children  separate  sleeping  rooms? 

Answers. 

Connecticut, — The  rooms  are  designed  for  one,  but  two  Ik)VS 
are  often  put  into  one  room. 

Iliinoi,s, — They  have  not;  they  sleep  in  hammocks  in  commoD 
dormitories. 

Maine, — Tliey  have  separate  rooms. 

Maryland, — About  two-thirds  have  separate  rooms. 

Masmichxisetts. — State  Ref.  School — Not  all  have  separate  sleep- 
ing rooms,  but  all  have  separate  beds.  Nautical  Branch. — Xo, 
they  have  not.  Industrial  School  for  Girls. — One  dormitory  in 
each  house  accommodates  10;  the  remaining  girls  have  separate 
rooms. 

Michigan, — 152  have  separate  rooms;  the  remainder  sleep  ifl 
dormitory  halls,  and  a  large  room  fitted  up  for  the  purpose. 

Missouri. — They  have  not;  they  sleep  in  large  donnitoriecu 
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Ohio, — They  have  separate  rooma,  except  one  diriaion  of  small 
boys. 

Pennsylvania. — ^They  have  separate  sleeping  rooms. 

IthoiU  Inland, — Xo,  .except  about  30  of  the  larger  girls.  From 
two  to  four  occupy  each  room,  except  the  general  sleeping  room, 
for  the  smaller  boys,  occupied  by  some  thirty-tive  boys.  £ach 
child  is  furnished  with  a  separate  In'd. 

Wincomtin, — The  dcjiign  was  to  provide  separate  sleeping  r(X)ms 
for  all,  but  our  crowded  condition  compels  us,  often,  to  put  two 
into  the  same  room,  or  rather  into  the  same  bed,  in  the  larger 
rooms  and  halls. 

Question  XXVI. 

May  they  communicate  with  each  other  during  the  day,  or  is 
the  law  of  silence  enforced  7 

Answebs. 

Conneciictit, — The  inmates  are  together  in  the  yards,  and,  of 
course,  communicate. 

Illinois, — May  communicate  as  much  as  they  please,  on  the 
play  ground. 

Shine, — The  boys  have  unrestricted  communication  on  the  play 
gn)und. 

Maryland, — Free  communication  at  play,  is  allowed. 

Massachusetts. — State  Reform  Schiiol. — ^They  can  commanieate, 
as  in  any  family  school.  Nautical  Branch. — ^They  may  commani* 
cate;  there  is  no  law  of  silence.  Girl's  Indut^trial  School. — They 
communicate  as  meml>ers  of  a  family. 

Michigan. — We  do  not  enforce  silence  as  in  prisons,  but  do  not 
expei't  them  to  communicate  during  school  or  work  hours. 

Missouri. — They  may  c<mmmnicate  freely  during  the  time  allot' 
ted  to  rerreation,  with  members  of  their  own  division.  The  boys 
are  separated  into  two  divisions,  with  reference  to  their  ages;  the 
younger  being  placed  in  one  division,  and  the  older  in  another, 
The  law  of  silence  is  enforced,  as  far  as  it  is  deemed  practicablet 
in  work  rooms,  in  which  several  (say)  10  to  30  are  employed. 

Ohio. — The  inmates  of  each  division  may  communicate  with  each 
other  while  on  the  play  ^^round  only;  but  one  division  ia  not 
allowed  to  communicate  with  another  division. 

Pennsylvania, — White— In  the  school  rooms  and  workshops, 
conversation  is  not  permitted,  but  in  the  yards,  free  sco|>e  ia  given 
them,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  officer  of  the  yard.  Col* 
ored. — Proper  communication  is  allowed  at  all  times. 

Rhode  Island. — Free  communication  during  the  hours  Air  recrea- 
tion, always  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer. 

Wisconsin, — Boys  and  girls  are  not  allowed  to  commonicate 
With  each  other,  but  each  sex  it  jh miitird  to  c^tumuuicHiv  mA 
play  togiatbert  at  in  ordinary  lKj4Lrdjiig-«elto€»li* 
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QUESTIOPT  XXVII* 

How  much  of  their  titue  do  the  cbildreo  spend  m  ^booL 

Connecticut. — Four  and  a  half  hours  per  day. 

Illinois. — -Four  hourap 

Maine. — Four  hours. 

Maryland. — Four  hours, 

Massachusetts. — ^Stato  Reform  School — Four  hours  in  scbooL 
Nautical  Branch.— Six  hours  in  school  every  other  day.  IwAut- 
trial  School  for  Girls.— Three  hours  a  day  in  .school. 

Michigan. — They  are  in  schuul  five  hourij  for  six  monttid  of  tht 
year;  four  hours  for  three  months,  and  three  hours  for  ihtm 
months. 

Missouri. — ^About  one-half  of  the  boys  are  occupied  four  howr$ 
and  a  half,  in  school,  the  other  half,  six  hours  and  forty-five  min- 
utesj  per  day.  In  the  female  department,  the  time  occupied  io 
school  by  the  older  girls,  is  about  four  hours  daily;  the  small  girb 
are  in  school  about  five  hours  daily. 

Ohio. — They  are  in  school  on  Sunday,  five  hours,  on  other  days 
three. 

Pennsylvania. — White — Four  hours  each  day  in  school.  Col- 
ored.— Two  hours  a  day. 

Rhode  Island. — ^About  four  hours  per  day. 

Wisconsin, — In  school  four  hours  daily 

QuEsnox  XXVIII. 
What  branches  of  learning  do  they  pursue  ? 

Answers. 

Connecticut. — The  branches  studied  arc  spellin*]^,  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar.  A  few  study  algehra 
and  pliilosophy. 

Illinois. — They  study,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  ai'ithmetic  aiul 
geography. 

Maine. — Reading,  writing,  geography  and  arithmetic. 

Maryland. — They  learn  orthography,  reading,  penmanship, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  algebra,  philosophy,  music,  both  vocal  aud 
instrumental. 

Massachusetts. — They  aie  taught  the  common  English  brache?. 
and  in  the  Nautical  Branch,  navigation  in  addition.  Industrial 
School  tor  Girls. — The  girls  study  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  general  exercises  of  a  uiiscellaDecHii 
character. 

Michir/an. — Reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  geography. 

Missouri. — They  are  taught  the  ordinary  English  branches. 
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Ohio, — Rending,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  gramQiar,  Ac. 

Permjft/Irania. — AH  the  primary  brauchetf  of  an  English  educa- 
tion. 

UhotJv  IsJand, — They  learn  the  name  a«  in  our  public  M^hools, 
8o  far  as  the  capacity  of  the  children  admiti)  of  it. 

WiAtnnsin. — S|>ening,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy, <fcc. 

QuE«TiaN    XXIX. 

What  progres  in  general  is  made  by  them? 

AN8WER». 

ConnfHicui, — ^They  learn  a«  rapidly  as  any  class  of  boys. 

Illinois, — Their  progress  equals  that  in  the  public  schools. 

Maine, — They  advance  about  as  far  as  the  pupils  of  our  gram* 
mar  k*1ioo1s. 

Maty  land. — Variable;  some  make  good  progress,  others  very 
little. 

MajiMirhusetU. — Their  progress  will  compare  favorably  with 
other  schools.  Industrial  Scnool  for  Girls. — Sufficient  progress 
for  ordinary  intercourse  with  the  world. 

Mic/t if/an. — They  are  generally  making  very  fair  progress, 
nearly  the  same  as  in  our  common  schools. 

MUiouri. — Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  they  have 
no  time  out  of  the  regular  school  hours  to  prepare  their  lessons, 
the  iniprovoment  made  is  satisfactory. 

O/iio, — Their  progress  is,  generally,  very  fair. 

Pennsylvania — White. — Progress,  generally,  very  commenda- 
ble. Colored. — With  a  few  exceptions,  they  can  read,  write  and 
cypher  before  leaving  the  institution. 

\yisronsin, — Their  progress  will  compare  favorably  with  most 
common  schools  of  the  same  grade. 

Question  XXX. 

Is  there  a  library,  and  if  so,  how  extensive,  and  whiU  is  the 
general  character  of  the  books? 

Answers. 

Connecticut. — The  library  contains  atK>ut  1.500  volumes,  of  a 
very  mis(*ellaneous  description. 

lUinoia. — 500  volumes,  mostly  Sunday-school  liooks. 

Maine — HOO  volumes,  of  miscellaneous  character. 

Maryland. — The  library  contains  about  650  volumes,  and  is  of 
miscellaneous  character.^ 

Majtsac/nuieiU — State  !~  form  School. — Tlie  library  consists  of 
1,600  volumes,  of  n  elu  <  ?haract  —biography,  history  and 
works  of  fiction,  by  i     h  as  Irvi       ^tt,  Dickens,  Ac; 

also,  books  usually  lou  Nautical 
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Branch* — Library  cantains  700  volumea,  ndapti^d  to  childreti,  biqri 
especially*  Xiidimtrial  School  for  Girl«.— 1,200  volutiictf^  ooto* 
prising   javciiile,  historical,  moral  imd  rtali^ious  works* 

Michigan — Library  consists  of  historical,  biographicul  and  mu- 
cellancous  works,      [Number  of  vohimes  not  fluted  J 

Missouri. — The  library  iBvcry  siiiall,  not  more  than  150  rol 
which  were  donated  several  years  ago.     The  books  on  baud 
chiefly  binfjraphical. 

Ohio, — There  are  5G5  books  it]  the  library  of  (h^  fomale  deii&rt' 
ment,  and  5S5  in  that  of  the  male  department  Tbej  arc  of  a 
moral  and  instructive  character. 

Pennst/lvania* — White — There  is  n  library  for  bolh  girlj  tnd 
boy^^  nuinberiiig  about  2,500  volumes.  The  books  are  siM^b  ai  ire 
adapted  to  their  intalleetsr — biographies,  historiei§f  and  nioml  and 
instructive  tales,  Ac,  Colored — There  is  a  library  containing 
1,200  volumes,  of  a  moral  and  religious  character. 

Rhode  Island. — About  1,200  volumes — history,  biography, 
travels,  &c.,  with  miscellaneous  works,  selected  with  much  care  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  children. 

Wuconsin. — Only  a  Sabbath  school  library  of  about  400 
volumes. 

Question  XXXI. 

Are  the  children  as  a  general  thing  fond  of  leading,  and  what 
time  do  they  have  for  it? 

Answers. 

ConnecticuL — Those  that  can  read  well  love  to  read;  the  others 
do  not. 

Illinois, — A  portion  of  them  are  very  fond  of  reading.  They 
have  their  play-time  and  a  part  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  devote 
to  it. 

JMaine. — Tlic  boys  manifest  great  interest  in  reading.  Besides 
the  time  they  have  on  the  Sabbath,  they  have  one  hour  every  day 
that  they  can  devote  to  that  employment. 

Marijland. — They  are  fond  of  reading.  They  have  time  for  it 
during  play  hours  and  on  the  Sabbath. 

j\Jasmckmetls, — State  Reform  School — They  are  very  fond  of 
reading,  and  much  pains  is  taken  to  cultivate  the  habit.  In  some 
of  the  work  rooms  reading  aloud  by  the  overseer  is  a  daily  cus- 
tom. The  daily  papers  arc  regularly  placed  in  the  work-shops. 
A  portion  of  Wednesday  and  Saturday  is  set  apait  for  reading,  in 
addition  to  the  time  they  have  on  Sunday.  Nautical  Branch— 
They  generally  like  reading;  they  have  Sunday  afternoons  for  it. 
GirU'  School — Many  of  them  are.  Mornings  and  evenings  it  is 
customary  to  have  some  one  read  aloud  in  the  sewing  room,  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  Those  who  wish  to  do  so,  spend  a  portion  of 
their  hours  for  recreation  in  reading,  and  several  hours  of  the 
Sabbath  are  also  devoted  to  it. 
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Michigan. — Many  aro  fond  of  reading,  and  some  timo  in  given 
to  it  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings. 

MiAmuri, — They  are.  The  time  ullotte<I  to  recreation  affords  an 
opiM»rtuiiity  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  read.  Li^rhts  arc  kept 
burning  in  the  hoys*  l)ed-rcK)ni  all  night,  and  those  who  are  dis* 
posed  to  rcatl  for  an  hour,  !>etw(»<»n  X  Hn<l  !•  ochH*k.  may  do  so 
under  the  supervision  of  the  night  watchman,  who  remains  in  the 
room  during  the  entire  night. 

Ohio, — Thoy  are  genendly  very  ft)nd  of  rc*ading,  and  have 
about  two  hours  a  dav  for  it,  which  mav  l>e  increased  onedi  ilf 
hour  by  careful  attention  to  their  work. 

PtnufffjlrdHia. — Many  manifest  a  strong  desire  for  reading. 
They  have  time  every  day  to  devote  to  it. 

li/iotlf*  hland. — They  are  fond  of  reading,  and  have  half  an 
hour  each  day  from  the  scixNd  hours,  or  more  if  lessfins  are 
thoroughly  conunitted;  also  the  schiH)l  hour  of  Saturday,  and 
almut  two  hours  on  Sunday. 

Winrnimn. — Some  are  fond  of  it,  and  spend  their  play-time  in 
that  Wiiy.     Others  read  but  little,  except  on  the  Sabbath. 

QlTEHTION  XXXII. 
Are  thoy  all  taught  a  trade? 

Answcbs. 

The  replies  are  all  substantially  the  same.  It  is  not  an  obje<*t 
to  tciM'h  tiic  children  a  ti*ade;  but  they  all  have  regular  work,  and 
are  traintMl  to  ha!)its  of  industry.  The  girls  are  instructed  in 
houixdiuld  labor  and  in  plain  sewing.     Some  boys  acquire  a  trade. 

QUEOTION   XXXIII. 

What  arc  the  different  handicrafts  carried  on  in  the  institution  ? 

Answers. 

Connecficut. — Mostly  on  caue  seat  chairs;  about  20  on  the  farm 
and  30  in  the  sewing  shop. 

Jllinoix. — Shoemaking,  tailoring,  basket-making,  cane  seating 
chairs  an<I  farming. 

Maint, — Shoemaking,  chair  seating,  sewing  and  knitting,  farm- 
ing, and  brick  and  tile  making. 

Maryland — Shoemaking,  combing  and  assorting  bristle^.  tail- 
oriug.  box  making,  farming  and  gardening. 

SiawacltUMtts. — State Keform  School:  Chair-seating,  stowing  and 
knitting,  washing,  domestic  work,  shoemaking,  farming  and 
gardening.  They  art*  tauffht  to  l>e  industrious,  and  prepared  to 
leara  a  trade.  Nautical  Branch — Pnii*tical  seamanship.  Uirls' 
•chool — They  aro  taught  housework,  knitting,  braiding  and  plain 
•ewing. 
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seats,  fumifng,  gardeuing,  and  (irauliiig  palm  leaf  bats. 

3Iis^oun\ — ^^At  present  ahoemaking,  toalniutcd  extent  lailorinjf, 
and  knitting  stocking.^  for  the  use  of  the  iDstiLutioti.  Ttif»  eook^ 
ing,  uiishing,  ironing  ikc»,  are  done  by  iimiated.  A  limit^^d  uiua- 
ber  are  also  employed  io  gardening. 

0/ao. — All  the  hoys,  not  employed  in  porforDiing  the  ncrcmtj 
work  of  the  institution,  are  engaged  in  m:ir!Utiicturing  ^h(H^»     Hie 
feinalea   are   employed  in    the    laundry,   isewing   maoi,    ktteben,  ' 
knitting  roomj  hall  and  chamber  work. 

Pemi^f/lvaHia.---BvxiBhimiking,  shoeniaking,  boKmakiug,  cbatr* 
making,  blacksmithing^  the  man n fact u re  of  umbrella  wires,  tiulch 
boxrs.  :iiul  shoes  for  the  inmates  of  both  the  white  atiil  cnturtd 
departments. 

Rhode  Island. — Sboemaklng. 

Wisconsin. — Shoemakiug  aud  tailoring. 

Question  XXXIV. 

Is  the  labor  of  the  children  let' out  on  the  contract  principle,  or 
do  they  work  for  the  institution  ? 

Answebs. 

Connecticut. — They  work  for  the  institution;  none  on  contract 
Illinois. — They  work  for  the  institution. 
Maine. — They  work  for  the  institution. 

Maryland, — About  one-half  are  let  out  on  contract. 

Masfiac]iuHetts, — The  officers  of  the  institution  have  entire  charge 
of  the  work  and  discipline  of  the  boys.  Girls'  Industrial  School: 
They  work  for  the  institution,  a  small  portion  of  the  protit  being 
allowed  the  girls,  to  be  spent  at  the  discretion  of  the  matron. 

Michigan. — The  children  work  for  the  institution  or  for  others, 
by  the  piece,  under  the  direction  of  the  officers  of  the  institution. 
We  think  contract  labor  pernicious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
school. 

Missouri, — They  work  for  the  institution.  In  the  tailor  shop 
work  is  done  for  the  clothing  stores  by  the  piece. 

Ohio. — All  the  boys,  with  the  exception  of  those  doing  work 
for<he  iubtitntion,  are  contracted  for  by  a  Cincinnati  firm,  engiigeJ 
in  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 

Pennst/bjania. — They  are  hired  at  so  much  a  day  to  contractor?. 
As  7^  hours  of  the  day  are  devoted  to  active  labor  in  the  shops, 
and  this  portion  of  the  time  constitutes  ai)out  one-half  of  the  days' 
exercises,  it  is  important  that  the  supervision  of  the  boys  should 
be  entrusted  only  to  those  whose  moral  habits  and  kind'y  dispo- 
sitions qualify  them  for  so  important  a  charge. 

The  system  of  labor,  as  at  present  administered,  is  radically 
defective.  The  children  are  hired  to  contractors  at  so  much  per 
diem^  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  pecuniary  advantage 
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to  thoin  ii»  the  only  inutive  for  the  contract.  Those  imiuecliatcly 
cntni.-tiHl  with  the  goveninient  of  the  boys  are  generally  but  illy 
qualifH*(l  for  so  responsible  a  position.  The  amount  of  labor  thev* 
exact  is  the  /fine  qua  non  of  their  exertions.  If  the  work  be  well 
dunt*  and  a  reasonable  aniount]  of  it,  they  are  satibtied.  These 
scvrn  and  a  half  hours  of  labor  are  b]H*nt  without  one  moral 
lesson  tau«rht  the  boys,  at  least  so  far  as  the  workmen  of  the  shops 
are  concerned. 

With  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  discipline,  as  the  over- 
f^vora  act  merely  in  a  monitorial  capacity,  and  are  not  properly 
officer^  of  the  institution,  frequent  complaints  on  the  part  of  the 
bovH  are  heard,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  is  the  aggrieved  party;  but  as  it  would  be  destructive  to 
discipline,  unless  in  a  well  attested  citse,  to  condemn  the  action  of 
the  (»vcr^cers,  it  necess^irily  follows  that  their  complaints  must 
generally  be  received  as  trut'aful. 

If  the  lalior  of  the  boys  is  profitable  to  those  who  employ  them, 
it  certainly  ought  to  be  as  profitable  to  the  institution,  and  so  for 
as  the  mere  profit  is  concerned  ought  to  inure  to  its  benefit,  pro- 
ducini;  an  iniportant  addition  to  its  receipts,  besides  the  accession 
of  a  numi)er  of  officers,  who  would  not  only  be  serviceable  in  the 
work  shops,  but  in  many  other  respects.  Those  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  boys  in  the  shc»ps  would  be  selected,  not 
merely  with  reference  to  their  mechanical  skill,  but  a  capactity 
for  imparting  instruction,  a  kindly  dispoAition,  and  correct  moral 
habits,  would  be  indispensable  <|ualificati(ms. 

If  a  reformatory  institution  availed  itself  of  the  entire  profit  of 
the  labor  of  the  boys,  its  receipts  would  be  materially  incn*ased; 
there  w<»uld  be  the  enfoivement  of  better  discipline  in  the  shoi)8, 
and  the  opportunity  affonled  to  those  constantly  with  the  boys  to 
inculcate  wholcMmie.  moral  truths  connected  with  their  avocations. 

Rhode  hi  and, — The  labor  of  the  children  is  let  out  on  the  con- 
tra<*t  principle. 

ir/Vo/i.f//i. — All  work  for  the  institution  under  the  suiiervisioQ 
of  our  own  officers. 

Qestion  XXXV. 

Has  the  institution  a  chaplain?  If  so,  how  much  of  his  time  is 
given  to  the  inmates  ? 

Answers. 

There  are  but  two  of  theso  reformatories,  which  report  resident 
clmplaiuA — those  of  Ohio  and  Michigan — and  the  latter  of  these 
was  vai*ant  at  the  time  wo  made  our  tour  of  inspcH.*tion.  In  one-^ 
the  Ma8.H:udius4»tts  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls — the  su|)erin- 
tendent.  Kev.  Mr.  Ame«,  holds,  at  the  same  time,  the  )>asitiou  of 
chaplain.  In  all  the  others,  religious  services  ore  o  ;;tedeit 
by  the  su|HTintendents  or  by  clergymen  of  the  place,       r 
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Question  XXXVI, 

^    To  what  extent  are  efforts  made  to  cultivate  tho  hearts  of  tbe 
children,  and  to  inculcate  the  priueiiiles  ofreligioti  und  moralitr  T 

Answers. 

Connecticut. — By  **  precept  upon  precept — h*^re  a  Uttlo  msA 
there  a  little." 

Illinois. — Efforts  are  coiistniitly  made  to  this  eml, 

Maryland. — Morning  uiid  evening  devotiunul  cxcrrttfes*  4tid 
Sabbath-school,  with  teucbers  from  the  various  ebureljBs  in  tbfl 
city,  and  regular  preaching  in  the  afternoon  of  each  SahUaih  by 
clergymen  of  the  city 

Massachusetts — State  Ilnforni  SchooL^ — Kb  much  as  trau  lie  maJc 
by  precept  and  example. 

Nautical  Branch. — •*  We  do  what  we  can."  Girls'  Industrial — 
efforts  are  made  under  the  present  board  of  officers,  to  a  remark- 
able extent. 

Michigan. — We  labor  daily,  as  opportunity  offers,  while  ming- 
ling with  the  boys,  to  give  advice  with  regard  to  this  life  and  the 
next,  pointing  to  the  Bible  as  the  chart  to  be  guided  by,  io  coi- 
nection  with  our  Sabbuth-school  —  and  puplic  worship  every 
Sabbath. 

Missoun. — We  aim  to  secure  the  services  of  pious  men  and 
women  in  every  department  of  the  institution.  The  scriptures 
are  read  morning  and  evening,  in  presence  of  all,  officers  and  in- 
mates. Christian  duties  are  inculcated  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, and  every  possible  effort  is  made  to  secure  the  services  of 
employes  whose  daily  lives  are  in  harmony  with  the  spiiit  of 
Christianity,  as  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament.  On  the  Sabbath, 
faithful  teachers  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  hearts  of  our  chil- 
dren the  words  and  the  spirit  of  the  liible,  or  portions  which  seem 
to  be  best  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  "Line  upon  line  and  pre- 
cept upon  precept''  are  given  in  the  firm  belief  that  God  will 
bless  hjs  own  work  in  the  salvation  of  the  souls  committed  to  our 
care. 

Ohio. — It  is  a  fixed  purpose  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the 
children  moral  and  reUgious  sentiments,  and  to  keep  them  under 
these  influerxes  as  far  as  possible. 

Pennsijlvania. — The  entire  discipline  is  intended  to  impress 
itself  upon  the  hearts  of  the  children  and  teach  them  the  princi- 
ples of  religion  and  morality.  Special  efforts  arise  from  Sabbath- 
school  instruction,  chapel  exercises,  and  private  conversations. 

Wiscouftin. — Morning  and  evening  prayers  are  observed  and 
special,  pointed  addresses  are  often  made,  enforcing  particular 
truths.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  truths 
of  Christianity. 

Question  XXXVII. 

How  much  importance  is  attached  to  efforts  of  this  kind  ? 
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AN8WKR8. 

All  rospond  in  fiuhstaiitially  the  saino  terms.  Th<»  following 
arr  Mime  of  the  Hentenoes  contained  in  the  replies  reeeivrd: 

*'It  isetinnidered  <»f  the  hi^rlie^t  importanee,  for  unless  the  heart 
iH  reaehed.  nothing  is  aecomplished." 

*•  Th<' peateM  importan<'e  h  attarhrd  to  the  Howin;^  of  ihr  truth 
and  impres»ing  it  upon  the  lieurt  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the 
<-apai*it y  and  undonituuding  of  u  child.*' 

**  Judicious  effort  in  moral  and  religious  culture  cannot  be 
over-estimated." 

**  We  n*gard  it  as  of  the  highest  impoi-tance,  believing  no  reform 
to  be  thorough  and  permanent  \vith(»ut  this.*' 

*'Sueh  etlbrts,  combined  with  lalior,  we  think  the  true  hel|>8  to 
reform/* 

**  It  is  our  great  purpose;  to  reform  the  children  by  cultivating 
their  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and  urging  correct  deport- 
ment fnmi  principle,  rather  than  by  exacting  it  on  compulsion/' 

**The  daily  adnn'm'stration  of  the  dis<*ipline  an<I  speeial  efforts 
to  arouse  the  children  to  a  S€»nse  of  their  tluties  and  (ddigations  as 
re.Hp<»nsible  and  immortal  beings,  niu^t  afford  the  only  Mire  hope 
of  their  beccmiing  virtuous.'' 

'*  (ireat  importance  is  attached  to  the  mental  and  moral  culture 
of  the  inmates;  it  is  the  groundwork  of  reformation;  we  S4»ek  to 
awaken  the  intellect  as  the  oidy  avenue  to  the  c<ins<ienee;  to  sub- 
due vicious  propensities  by  the  careful  cultivation  of  virtuous 
principles/' 

Question  XXXVIII. 

When  a  youth  is  received  int(»  the  establishment,  are  any,  and 
if  any,  what  instructions  given  him  as  to  his  future  comluct? 

ANSWEIt*4. 

Connerd'cuf, — Xo  special  instructions  are  given. 

Hiinoi.H, — lie  is  told  that  whitever  his  former  life  may  have 
!»een.  it  is  p:ist;  but  from  the  tirst  he  will  establish  his  chanicter 
with  us  by  his  behavior  each  day,  and  we  give  him  the  utmost 
ointidence  so  long  as  he  proves  worthy  of  it. 

Mm'ifland, — He  is  made  to  understand,  iw  far  as  possilde,  that 
we  are  his  fri<»n<ls,  who  are  desirous  of  doing  what  we  can  to 
train  him  t<i  habits  of  industry  ami  morality;  and.  in  short,  to 
make  him  a  useful  member  of  the  community.  lie  is  urged 
to  break  away  fnun  every  evil  habit,  and  nnike  a  great  effort,  for 
his  own  good,  to  improve  in  every  re>|iect. 

MoMac/iiufeiiM. — Stale  Kef.  Schotd — He  is  informed  of  the  regu- 
lations, and  efforti  an*  ma<le  to  gain  his  contideiice.  (iirl>'  Indus- 
triiil. — ^That  implicit  and  cheerful  oJK'dience  will  be  required. 
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31icMff an. —Wh^n  a  youth  is  received  iuto  the  schuol,  we  6n£ 
of  all  try  to  makc!  him  feel  wa  if  I  lie  institution  was  a  botiie,  imi 
that  ho  hiis  come  to  live  with  frictuls  who  will  not  treat  him  m 
n  crimiLiuli  hut  as  i\  tnidaken  hny.  Alany  tinier  they  cutiits  to  m 
iti  ironSf  aatou  prison,  with  feclin^^  depres-icU  uud  ImtteU  toward 
all.  After  they  hecome  acqiijiintt  d  with  u**  and  with  the  iiiitftih 
tioiij  we  try  to  eonviiiee  iheni  I  hut  th**y  havo  nut  only  hmki4i 
umn'^  laws,  but  God's  1hw6,  and  that  tu  rer<nni,  they  mu^t  hc^iv 
to  acquire  such  haluts  jis  they  will  want  when  nieii, 

^Kmouri. — He  is  advised  to  t^hini  the  company  of  tliodc  nb© 
show  tbemsL'lves  to  he  diso1>€dient  atid  refractory ^  to  be  'iInmImI^ 
to  the  iiistruetionB  of  his  care4akerK  and  kind  towurtl  hb  aseaei* 
ates.  Inmates  are  brought  from  the  eifv  to  th*^  in.stitulioii — ftpyr 
mik'^ — by  officers  of  the  ijistitution,  wIuj  lake  tluv^u  op|Ktrliiutlie« 
to  converse  with  cliilJren  before  they  are  allowcf)  to  mingle  whli 
the  inmates. 

Ohio. — When  the  children  are  received  into  the  institution^  tbejf 
are  inibrmcd  with  reganl  to  their  duty  and  what  i^  expected  of 
them  nnder  the  rule55,  and  their  ueecs^ary  <leporlineiil  i>  clotrl} 
detinetl. 

PennHf/lvnnia. — Every  one  committed  here  is  very  kindly  loH 
that  he  has  been  placed  under  discipline,  that  he  nmy  ItretHfoe 
wiser  and  better — that  hi  his  treatment  here  we  *hall  have  0» 
reference  to  the  oftence  he  committed,  no  matter  bow  gruve  jti 
tmtnro,  but  shull  look  merely  to  the  exhtbiliaii  uf  cbamdrr 
developed  here,  antl  for  this  only  shall  he  be  rewiuded  or  M^ 
sured.  He  is  then  instructed  in  the  general  rules  that  are  to 
regulate  his  conduct,  and  encouraged  to  live  up  to  them. 

Rhode  LsIajuL — He  is  carefully  and  fully  instructed  as  to  his  duty. 

Wiscon^'iin. — All  inmates  arc  received  upon  the  same  grade. 
They  are  informed  that  the  school  is  not  a  place  for  puni>hi«ciit. 
and  their  treatment  must  depend  upon  their  subsequent  behavinr. 
The  design  of  the  school  is  often  explained  to  them  as  opening 
up  before  them  the  only  sure  avenue  to  honor  and  usefulness. 

Question  XXXIX. 

Are  the  inmates  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  conduct: 
and  if  so,  how  many  classes  are  there,  and  how  arc  the  detaiU  ol 
the  chtssitication  arranged? 

Answers. 

Connecticut. — The\'  are  not  classsified. 

Illinois. — They  are  graded  by  to  their  behavior  and  have  priv- 
ileges accordingly,  the  superintendent  hearing  and  deciding  uj>od 
every  case.  We  are  dividing,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  into  famili«*^ 
of  30  each,  which  will  be  classitied  in  a  measure  by  thvir 
character. 
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Mninp, — They  are  ilividod  Into  fivo  c|jt<sos — Isf.  2il,  3d  and  4tii 
jrnnlr.H,  and  ida.s.s  of  **  Truth  and  Honor.*'  Whoiia  lioy  is  rcrriviwl 
into  thr  M*lio<d,  ho  is  phirrd  in  the  thinl  <rrad<*.  and  is  promoted 
or  dt»«rrado<I  afmrdin^r  to  his  <h*portnu*nt. 

Milt  9fliiuiL — Th«»v  an*  rla**'»itii'd.  \V«'  havo  tivo  «rra<lrs  knf>\vn 
as  -Ith.  .')d.  2d,  1st.  and  Tnitli  and  Ilomir.  When  a  rhild  in  rtTfivrd, 
hf*  is  plartMl  in  the*  third  ;riadr.  If  his  ron<hi('t  i^  pood,  h  *  is 
proniot<Ml  after  a  prol»ation  «)f  four  weeks  to  the.NO<*ond  pnide.  and 
in  like  niaiHi«T  t<»  the  IM  and  to  **  Truth  and  Iloncir.**  It  u>ually 
takfN  a  hoy  ahont  throe  weeks  t<>  attain  |Ih»  hi^rhenf  «fnidi'.  We 
d«i  not  regard  thefn*  <rrades  a^  a  <renniiie  W>\  of  ehanieter.  hut 
sinipiv  as  a  svsteni  of  di^'ipliuf*.  a**  a  shrewd  ha<l  b«»v  niav  make 
an  etfort  and  aetually  attain  the  highest  trracK^  of  the  houM\  mere- 
ly as  a  matter  of  poliey,  wliih»  at  heart  he  may  l»e  an  unprinriphd 
lad  We  k<'ep  a  ihiily  reeord  of  every  hoy's  ronduet.  The  irnidcH 
art*  arranged,  weekly,  from  this  n^eord,  at  whieh  time  a  n»port  is 
niad<»  of  eaeh  l>oy's  reeord  in  prewnee  of  the  whole  M'hool. 

MitMxnvlnistttM, — State  Kef.  S<dioid — The*  inmates  are  not  divided 
int«»ehe<tsesintlieeon<rrepite  department  aercudintr  to  their  e«»nduet. 
hut  a  daily  record  is  kept  of  each,  and  the  hotter  hoys  are  «rra<Ictl 
lis  far  as  we  have  ro<mj,  into  places  <if  trust,  such  as  our  *'  Family 
hons<*«/*of  fi'hieh  wo  have  throe,  aeeonunodatin<r^4  hoys.  Here  they 
TVi>rk  on  the  farm  and  panlon.  oat  at  the  Mmio  table  and  of  tin*  same 
fcMMl  as  their  officers  ami  teacdiers.  and  have  the  usual  froo«loni  o| 
hoys  on  a  farm.  From  these  faniilies,  if  they  «io  well,  they  po 
home  on  probation,  oran»  indentured  t«»  phuvs.  If  their  Indniviour 
id  not  <roo<l.  they  are  n*turno«i  to  the  conprogato  department,  and 
others  put  in  their  places,  (tills'  Industrial. — They  are  not 
classitied. 

Mirliifjnn. — Our  sidHwd  is  not  tlivided.  but  wo  try  t<i  keep  the 
(dder  from  the  younger  ones,  as  will  be  s<»en  from  the  report. 

MixMfturt, — Wi»  have,  in  the  male  <lopartment.  two  play  gnnnnU. 
one  for  boyj4  14  to  1*»  years  of  age.  and  the  other  for  boys  of  12 
y^ars  and  under.  The  inmates  an*  all  graded  or  chiNsitietl  a<-eoru- 
ing  t<»  their  behaviour  while  in  the  in.stitution.  The  grades  an* 
(iM'ginning  with  the  lowest)  4,  3,  2.  1,  and  tirst.  M>cond.  third  and 
fourth  ••gnidos  of  honor.*'  Kvery  inmate,  when  recoivod,  is  placed 
in  gnido  3  l»y  giving  him  t»<M)  merits — the  number  he  must  sub- 
sei|Uently  mm  by  good  conduct  befon*  he  can  pass  t«>  tin*  next 
higher  grade.  If,  during  the  tirst  month,  he  receives  mon* 
demerits  than  the  total  of  ?<  merits  per  day,  that  is.  more  than  24ti 
if  the  month  contains  'M)  days,  or  24H  if  it  contains  31  d:i\s.  ho 
full**  fnun  thn*e  to  tour;  if.  «ui  the  contrary,  he  Ikls  a  balance  in 
his  favor  at  the  end  of  the  month,  that  )»alance  is  carried  forward 
from  month  to  m<»nth  until  he  has  savetl  (»IK)  i>ver  an<]  above  demeritc», 
when  he  is  entitletl  to  grade  No.  2.  In  this  way  he  may  go  on  until  he 
roaches  the  4lh  •*  grade  «)f  honi»r.**  which,  bv  a  rule  adoptcil  Kv 
CUT  Board  of  Managers,  entitles^  him  t(»  a  discharge.     Notice  ti 
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a  balm  ICO  agahisi  %\\y  bay  nt  the  end  of  tho  montli,  is  noi  cftmi 

for t m Til ,  I m t  cance  1 1  c d »  m  1  h at  h **  has  an  op p art  u ii 1 1 y  o f  I n*g " 
the  next  mouth  with  nothing  a*(iuiLst  him  l>iit  the  fiiet  tbftl  lli 
made  no /?rG^re*«.     The  very  bc^t  deportment  far  Id  eoii9 
months  will  entitle  a  boy  to  the  4th  **  grade  of  honor/*  and  cciiis«- 
quen t ly  a d ischarge.     The ilenwrrLtfor  ant/ ptreti  mi^irjn^m*on « 
uniform.     For  example:     Profanity  h  aluKrt/s  32,  dti§ii*K?JjeiK«  f* 
&c.     The  li^t  of  misdemeanors  and  penalties  i^  the  aame  as  tbH^ 
used  ill  tbe  Ciuciimati  House  of  Rrfiij^e, 

Ohio — The  boys  are  separated  iJito  3  divjijiati^s  and  (Ije  jH^l*)'*^ 
2.  They  are  clas^sed  by  age  and  character  when  adoiilted,  m 
subsequeutly  developed, 

PruHJ^ylvania, — White— Ttie re  are  two  cla***ei«,  de^iy^rialed  hxiht 
letters  A  and  B*  Thof^ein  diviftion  A  are  vuiier\^  yirars  »f  agr;  at 
division  B,  over  15.  If  we  fi^hould  have  an  innmte  uuiler  15,  wbi» 
history  showed  him  to  be  an  adept  in  crime,  !io  wcniUl  Im?  cIaiwJ 
in  division  B,  and  if  there  ethould  be  one  over  13,  who&e  antc^ 
cedents  were  *renerally  of  a  fnvomble  charat^ter,  he  WcHlM  h 
clashed  in  divij^ion  A* 

The  aB8oeiation  of  precocious  thieves  and  burglars,  wbii^*  huhiu 
of  vioe  have  been  of  h>ii*^conlinnaiiee»  with  tho.si;  youngeir  iii  yeaii. 
wb o ,  i  f  t  h ey  1  la  v v  r< n m n  i  1 1  e il  e r i  u i e ,  have  been  fo  reed  J  jy  tier e«4l}; 
or  urged  on  hy  older  and  more  vieions  ccmipanions,  b  emineattf 
unwise  and  jnoductive  <^f  inealeulalile  injury. 

No  matter  how  vigihint  the  ^^npervijiion  <»f  officers  nvxy  bt 
opporlunitici  will  ri;.;^;.^.,^:!!^  wv^;.r  for  thi;  Owi*i;ii«„i^-..x,..  ^.  JI 
the  details  of  a  corrupt  life,  with  the  explanation  of  technicalities 
and  a  practical  application  of  skill,  which,  in  too  many  in>tances 
lender  nnpatory  all  the  moral  and  religious  advice  tliat  mav  Iw 
jrivcn.  Nor  is  it  stran^je  that  such  is  the  case.  The  natural  teu- 
deiuy  of  the  heart  being  evil,  combined  w^ith  a  teaching  thev 
occasionally  receive,  and  which  best  suits  their  corrupt  natUR*.  iLt* 
eflorts  of  their  moral  instructors  arc  rendered  fruitless. 

The  protection  and  salvation  of  the  younger  and  less  hardouod 
class,  Imperatively  demund  a  separation  from  the  other.  An*] 
with  respect  to  the  more  corrupt,  there  is  sti'il  the  same  hope  llini 
tluy  may  be  reclaimed  from  the  error  of  their  ways  without  ti-^ 
danger  of  their  creating  a  moral  malaria  that  might  poisoii  the 
more  innocent  and  unsuspecting  mind. 

AVe  have,  then,  two  classes  of  children  that,  for  obvious  reas<»ii? 
should  be  kept  separate.  There  is  also  a  third  ehiss  of  childrt-ii 
that  should  not  associate  with  either  of  them — the  viigrant  anJ 
incorrigible. 

Tiie  vagrants,  whose  only  misfortune  is  to  be  without  home  i>r 
friends,  and  who  are  dependent  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  com 
muuity  for  support,  and  the  incorrigible  whose  acts  of  disobeJi- 
encc  have  lieen  those  of  truant-playing,  or  absenting  themsehe? 
from  home,  and  who  have  not  been  guilty  of  criminal  acts,  should 
constitute  the  third  division. 
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These  divisions  should  be  sul>-divided  into  classes  of  about  forty 
each.  They  should  be  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  judiciouii, 
kinti  nnd  pious  tciu'hors,  who  should  impart  moral  and  reli«ri<»us 
truth.s  to  them,  and  advance  them  in  their  scholastic  education. 
They  .>h()ul<l  be  con.stanlly  with  their  pupils  in  the  play  prouud, 
the  work-nhop,  the  <linin«r-rooni,  and  convenient  to  them  in  their 
donnitories.  They  should  study  their  peculiar  tniits  of  character 
and  apply  Mich  remedies  as  nmy  <'urt»  the  moral  diseases  of  each. 
They  should  share  their  joys  and  sorrows  and  so  identify  lh(»m- 
{iolves  with  them  as  to  l>e  of  their  number  in  all  their  innocent 
pursuits  and  pleasures,  yet  at  the  same  time  preceptors  whoM« 
example  must  l>e  imitated,  and    whose  precepts  kindly  receive<l. 

With  so  small  a  number  in  each  class,  and  comi>etent  persons 
to  mould  their  youthful  characters,  much  greater  good  would  be 
accomplished  than  by  the  system  of  as^tigning  to  one  instructor  a 
hundred  or  moi-e  boys,  with  only  occasional  opportunities  of  con- 
tributing to  their  moral  and  intellectual  advancement. 

C'oloriMl. — The  inmates  arc  clasjjitied  according  to  conduct. 
Then*  are  eleven  classes.  A  ri'cord  of  each  inmate^s  offence.**  each 
month  is  kept,  and  promotion  to  a  higher  grade,  suspeudion,  or 
degradation  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Hhodt  Inland. — The  system  consists  of  four  grades  and  four 
classes — the  lowest  gi*a<le  is  the  ftuirth  ;  the  highest  class  is  the 
fourth.  Each  grade  above  the  third,  (this  being  the  one  where 
children  are  placed  as  admitted)  has  its  privileges;  till,  on  rt^ach- 
ing  the  stH^ond  and  thinl  classes  they  are  often  permitted  to  vi^it 
tht»ir  friends  luid  to  go  from  the  institution  unattended.  On  reach- 
ing the  frairth  c'lass,  boys  are  discharged  as  reformed,  and  girls 
placed  on  trial  with  friends,  where  they  have  suitable  friends  to 
lake  charge  of  them.  When  they  have  not,  care  is  taken  to  pro- 
vide suitable  places  before  they  reach  this  class. 

HVjfcoiM/ij. — There  are  six  classes  or  gnides,  which  ar«>  reviewed 
evory  nuuith.  and  promotions  are  made  from  the  record  of 
Indiavior.     All  serious  offences  and  punishments  are  recorded. 

Question  XL. 
IIow  far  are  the  antecedents  of  the  inmates  recorded? 

Answers. 

Connecticut, — Their  parentage,  employmeut,  knowledge  of 
lKK»ks.  crimes,  Ac,  iim  recorded. 

Iflinoin, — All  their  history  is  recorded  that  can  Im?  obtained. 

Maine. — Employment,  habits,  character  of  parents,  and  sych 
other  facts  of  interest  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  boys  themselves, 
or  from  the  officer  committing  them. 

Maryland. — We  record  everything  of  interest  concerning  each 
child,  including  habits,  character  of  parents,  &c.,  Ac. 

Ma^sacJiuseits. — State  lief.  School — As  far  as  they  can  he  iwcer- 
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trtiiic*],  wc  rpcord  the  general  facts  of  their  carl 3*  liisfnry*  GirU' 
InJitstnal — We  record  their  birthphice,  p  reiitMg**  itiul  ii<*c  if  tbrj 
ran  he  ascertained,  previoiiB  circiimi^taiicoi*  ami  (i|>]>ortiJttitie9t » 
far  i\i^  they  can  l>e  iiscertnincUt  and  causeis  af  cuiiituittaL  . 

Michu/mi^ — All  ioiportant  facts  that  can  be  aactH~taijie<L  ■ 

Mli^sonri. — We  ask  and  obtain,  t\^  far  as  pos.*if>h%  tiiiswer^  to  \m 
following  questions, to  wit :  How  oldnrc  yon  ?     Yuur  liirlbjdiici'! 
Your  parents'  hirthphice  ?     Where  do  your  parents  rc^^itle  ?     Their 
occupation?     WJmt  hti^  \mi^n  your  occupation?     How   long  hft?e 
y o n  atte n  de d  ac  h 00 1  ?     H u  w  f req  u e u 1 1 y  }i a v c  y o u  at  te  11  de tl  buoiby 
school?     Church?     Have  you  becu  often  lo  thethc*nfro?     Vim 
you  been  drunk  ?     Used  profane  language  ?     Haw  you  »Iept  tf 
uight  in  shcdfi,  or  in  other  places  not  .*^ni tabic  for  boy#  at  iii^H 
who  are  not  driven  by  nece^ssity  from   their  beds?     Have  \m 
kept  the  compauy  of  men  or  boys  who  steal?     How  tiumy  tiioe*^ 
previou^^ly,  have  you  been  arrested?     Have  any  of  your  ivlatiii^i 
been  imprisoned  ftir  entue?     Do  ^'onr  parents   ever  gc*t  dniiili? 
Do    they    quarrel?     Have   you    a    stepfather,    or    st0p-lilotiKrf 
What  can  sod    you  to   conio  to  the    house  of  rcfugo  ?     Do  \mx 
parents  u^e  profane  language  ? 

Ohio* — ^A  brief  history  of  the  child  is  recorded,  enibraciii^j*  u 
far  as  practicable,  all  important  facts  in  i^gard  to  iho  child  and  tui 
parentage,  bis  social  relations  and  moral  habits. 

Pttinsyhama^yi^\nii\ — The  entire  hi^story  of  the  iinnatci  u 
takeUi  up  to  the  time  of  their  admission  into  the  Institutitni.  TUi 
embraces  their  moral,  intellectual  atid  indu^^trial  training,  ti>irr-ihiT 
with  ^uch  knowledge  as  may  be  obtained  concerning  paronr>, 
guardians,  &c.  Colored. — So  far  fis  to  enable  us  to  form  an  oj)in- 
ion  of  the  general  character  and  disposition  of  the  subject. 

Rhode  Island. — As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  chiUlreii. 
and  by  other  reference,  where  the  children  are  unable  to  tell  niikli 
of  themselves  or  of  their  families. 

Wisconsin, — The  history  of  the  family,  i\s  well  as  that  of  the 
inmate,  is  obtained  and  recorded,  as  far  jis  practicalde,  at  the  time 
of  admission. 

Question'  XLI. 

How  far  is  their  history,  w^hilc  connected  with  the  institution, 
made  matter  of  record  ? 

Answers. 

ConneclicuL — An  occasional  record  is  made  of  their  conduct 
and  improvement. 

Illinois, — Every  misdemeanor,  however  slight,  is  recorded  in  full 
on  a  page  appropriated  to  each  inmate,  every  year,  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  foundations,  also,  for  good  conduct  are  noted  in  th« 
same  way,  thus  presenting  a  complete  daily  history  of  the  bov's 
conduct  while  in  the  institution. 

Maine, — No  record  is  kept. 
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MartflamL — Their  goncnil  history  while  oonncetoil  with  the 
iiiKtittitioii  i«>  recorded  in  their '* grade  liook,"  or  **dttily  record/* 
as  we  term  it. 

MaxHiivhtiseHs, — State  Rof.  School — Everythiiijr  of  impoitniico 
\s  reetM'deil.  GirU*  ludii^itriiil. — Whatever  is  of  a  marked  charac- 
ter iM  recorded. 

Mirhnjan  — We  keep  a  **j?rade  list/*  in  which  we  record  the 
«»ffenrr.s  committed  in  the  iR*hool  each  month,  and  these  are  entered 
in  a  hook  kept  in  the  office  of  the  institntion. 

J/w/ro»iri.— The  **^rade  Iniok'^  shows,  from  day  to  day,  what 
the  coiidnct^of  each  nnimte  is,  us  measured  l>y  our  stmidard.  No 
other  history  of  inmates,  while  in  the  instituti<m,  is  kept. 

O/fi'o. — A  record  is  kept  from  the  time  of  their  admission  till 
their  discharge,  and,  in  the  case  of  such  as  are  indentured,  it  is 
continued.  • 

PfniiHylvania, — Their  history  is  still  continued  whilst  inmates, 
hut  is  confined  more  particularly  to  the  condition  of  the  children, 
:is  alTected  by  the  discipline  of  the  institution. 

lihode  Inland. — The  hooks  of  histories  are  often  written  up, 
though  more  particularly  when  the  child  leaves  the  institution. 

Winconain. — Their  behavior  while  in  the  institution  is  recorded. 

QlESTION  XLII. 

To  what  extent  and  hy  what  means  is  a  knowledge  of  them 
kept  up  after  they  are  indentured  or  discharged? 

AXSWEIIS. 

CounntiViU, — No  special  efforts  aiv  maile  to  keep  up  a  corn*fc- 
pontloiice.  yet  njore  letters  are  receiveil  from  the  Imivs  than  can 
Ik»  W4»II  answered.     And  the  hoys  fre«|Uently  visit  the  inMitution. 

IlUnoiH, — By  correspondence,  as  far  as  possible.  lJi»ys  also 
rep<»r:  in  inference  to  each  other. 

Maine — Persons  to  whom  b«>ys  ixve  indentured  are  required  to 
report  once  a  year  relative  to  the  character  and  well  being  of  their 
apprentices.  There  is  no  arrangement  by  which  is  maintained  a 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  deportment  of  discharged  bi>^-s. 

MnrtjUtmL — By  (*orn*spondenco  and  i>ersonal  investigations  as 
far  a^  pf)s»ible.  All  important  facts  are  recorded  in  the  lK>ok  of 
histories  of  each  child. 

MttMnchtmetln. — State  Reform  Sclimd — By  corres|)ondence  and 
visits  or  any  reliable  information.  Masters  are  required  to  write 
us  twice  a  year,  in  January  and  July,  of  the  condition  antl  pro- 
gress of  the*  boy.  Nautical  Branch — All  intelligence  of  them  is 
nH*i>rded.  (lirls'  Industrial — We  keep  up  a  knowledgt*  of  those 
who  are  under  imUnturt,  as  far  a**  possible,  by  eorres|M>ndcn(v  and 
occasional  visits  by  some  of  the  officers.  Of  thos<»  who  are  dis- 
charged, mainly  by  their  voluntary  correspondence  with  their 
matrons. 
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iiif'Mgmu — Not  to  a  very  great  i*xk*fit,  and  cnily  Uy  let! en*  fnjoi  \ 
th©  Ijojis  thcm^clvc'^,  ejfcej)t  in  mit^n  of  tlioHo  releaAi*tJ  uptni  leave 
of  abbciiut\  wbo  are  required  to  %vrite  every  fhre«  inuiitbs,  ur  tr^ 
liahli?  to  be  re  turned-  , 

Wimonmtu — -Persons  who  receive  intnatcd  under  iiitk'tittire  m^  ^ 
required  lo  report  to  I  be  hUiJerintendent  evtiry  year  the  iiby^csl,  i 
n^onil  atiit  Dieutal  (ojiditjoii  nf  j^ald  ap|»relittce«,      \W*  m*ce«»iiri1t  I 
lose  sight  of  a  large  proportion  of  i\u\^\}  who  are  uiieonijjtjoitaJlr  | 
diHeluirged.     I  aoi  of  opinion  that  children,    wlieti   i-elurned  te 
parents,  should  be  given  up  only  fomittionolit/:  ill  other  wnrd*, 
that  Uic  hoard  of  tnanagera  Hhouhl  reserve  the  right  lu  tJike  anr 
child   biick  to  the  institution  whose  parents  will  not  r^^iHirt  tV 
condition  of  said  ehild  to  the  stipetintendent  iwwe  evtry  ye^r. 

0/fto.— By  visiting  and  corresponding  with  lketti\ud  ihetr 
masters.  • 

J\mnA^/ivama — ^White  and  Colored — Printed  eireul.ir»,  eootxiB- 
ing  a  nunil»cr  of  questions  relative  to  the  eharaet<vrc»f  the  apprcii^ 
tiee,  are  sent  yearly  to  tlie  masters.  Theee  are  returned  to  tbv 
institution  wiih  the  answer^,  Tlie  agent  visits  plcIi  indentnrrd 
ehild  once  a  year,  anfi  Ijy  a  pei*sonal  interview  ^atidties  hiniself  » 
to  the  treatment  of  the  apprentice,  &c* 

Il/iotlft  /x/^f^^f/,— C^hiblren  are  placed  out  with  the*  under^taadin^ 
.that  a  wrilteii  comtnnnicalion  Ijc  made  once  in  each  year  at  W*Mt. 

Wiifconsin* — Their  eondnet  sub^^equent  to  thetr  leaviii<^,  t$^ 
as  known,  is  recorded. 

Question  XLIJI. 

What  proportion  are  reformed  and  turn  out  well  in  after  litV? 

Answers. 

CoiiiKxticut, — More  than  three-fourths  are  doing  well. 
IlUnofs. — Of  those  honoral)ly  discharged  during  past  i>ix  year-. 
I  think  full  seven-eighths  are  doing  avcII.     (Those  who  have  hcon 
discharged   by  courts,   or  have   escaped,   or  have  been  returnovi 
because  improperly  committed,  are  not  included  in  this  statement.) 
A/aine. — It  is  claimed  that  75  per  cent  are  reformed. 
Mart/land. — From  70  to  80  per  cent  are  reformed. 
Mismr/iusettif. — Nautical  Branch — More  than  three-fourthi*,  sofxr 
as  heard  from.     Girls'  Industrial — Our  institution  has  been  in  ope- 
ration for  so  short  a  time,  that  we  are  unable  to  give  any  statistics  on 
this  i)oint.     AV^e  know  of  many  who  are  now  doing  well,  bnneb 
struggling  against  temptation,  while  some  are  a  source  of  irriel* 
to  us. 

Missouri. — About  three-fourths,  judging  from  the  necessarib 
very  impeifect  data  avc  have. 

Ohio. — A  large  proportion  of  those  discharged;  but  a  histon 
of  each  after  leaving  the  institution  is  too  extensive  an  undertak- 
ing to  be  answered  cletiuitely. 
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Ptnnsylvania — White. — Wc  feci  satiaficd,  from  uif(»riiintioii 
ohtaiiUMl  of  the  HuhHeqtient  hi.Htoric8  of  the  children  nfter  leaving 
here,  that  at  least  two-thinis  of  them  become  renpectahle  meml)er8 
of  .Horiily.     Cohiretl. — Twenty  per  rent. 

Rhmlr  Inland, — A  qnetition  not  easily  anawered.  Mo»t  of  them 
are  improvt^d.  Many  <Io  very  well.  Some  lake  a  hi«xh  rank  in 
the  htanding  of  good  citizenry,  and  Home  do  very  Imdiy — other8 
liatlly  en<»ug|]. 

Wisconsin, — The  in»titntion  ha«  l>een  in  operation  only  five 
yearn.  It  may  he  safely  stated  that  85  jht  cent  of  thcwe  <lijH*harged 
have  been  permanently  reformed. 

Question  XLIV. 

What  proportion  of  tho»e  received  arc  orphans,  by  the  loss  of 
both  parent;)? 

AN8WER8. 

Connfcticui, — One-twelfth  part  have  lost  both  parents. 

Illinois. — One-sixth  part. 

Mainf, — Una))le  to  determine. 

Mar  If  land, — About  one-sixth. 

MtfssavhnsetlJ* — State  Reform  School. — Four  per  cent.  Nauti- 
cal Branch. — About  one-eighth.  Girls'  Industrial. — About  one- 
tifth. 

Missouri, — Ix»S8  than  10  per  cent. 

Ohio, — One-fourth. 

Prnnsfflvania — White. — Our  statistics  for  18G4  show  that  of  the 
nuniiirr  rereived  in  that  year.  45  were  orphans  by  th<»  loss  of 
!»oth  pariMits,  and  218  were  half  orphans.  Colored. — Ten  jHjr 
cent. 

Ilhodf  Island. — Nearly  one-fifth. 

M^iiconsia, — About  one-quarter. 

Question  XLV. 

Wliat  proportion  arc  half-orpbaiv)? 
•  Answers. 

Connerdcul, — Nearly  lialf. 

Illinois, — About  one-half. 

Maine, — One-fifth. 

Mart/land, — About  one-half. 

MasnacliustUi* — State  Reform  School. — 33  per  cent.  Nautical 
Branch. — About  one-half.     Girls'  Industrial. — Nearly  one-half. 

Missouri, — About  one-half. 

Ohio. — One-third. 

Pennsylvania — White. — No  other  answer  than  to  last  question. 
Colored. — Ninety  per  cent. 

IthmU  Island. — Neuily  one-fiAh. 

Wi9CQn9in. — About  oueKiuarter. 
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^nmes  peculiar  to  children,  except  such  as  have  a  tendency  to 

Rhode  Inland, — Such  a«  arc  common  to  children  <if  their  age. 
HV/rro/M/ii. — Common  amusementii  in  the  yard,  except  garner  of 
chance.     No  playing  of  marhleti  i8  allowed. 

QuESTio.v  XLVIII. 
Arc  they  under  supervision  while  at  play  ? 

Answers. 

All  respond  in  the  affirmative;  and  Mr.  Allen,  of  the  Massochu* 
Hctt.H  Slate  Kef<»rm  School,  adds:  **  The  play  ground,  we  think,  is 
one  of  the  best  places  to  influence  boys  for  good.'' 

Question  XLIX. 

Do  the  persons  who  have  charge  of  the  children,  at  such  times, 
ever  take  part  in  their  giunes? 

Answers. 

ConnecticuL — Occasionally  they  do  take  part  in  their  games. 

Iffinois, — Sometimes  they  do. 

Maine, — They  frequently  do. 

Maryland. — ^They  do. 

MasnachmeUs, — State  Reformed  School — They  do.  Nautical 
Branch — They  do.     Girls'  Industrial — Yes. 

Mivhifjan, — Sometimes  thej'  do. 

Missonri, — They  do  frequently,  when  they  have  sufficient  dignity 
to  ttccure  the  resjiecl  of  the  ciiildren.  Pci-sons  inexpcricncfil  in 
the  management  of  the  young,  and  with  little  tact,  are  u?»uully  in 
constant  fear  of  Ibsing  their  influence  over  them  by  freely  ming- 
ling with  them  in  their  sports. 

Ohio. — They  do  not  tjike  part  in  their  games. 

Pennst/fvania — White. — Sometimes  the  officers  in  charge  take 
part  in  their  plays.  Colored. — Fi-cquently,  the  superintendent 
sometimes  joining  them. 

Rhode  Inland. — ^They  do. 

Wisconsin. — Frequently  they  do. 


Question  L. 


What  is  the  dietary? 


Answers. 

Connecticut. — Meat  once  a  day,  coffee  and  wheat  lu^ead  for 
breakfjvst,  milk  and  bread,  or  mush  and  milk  or  molasi^cs  for  sup* 
Iier. 
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Illinois, — Breakfast — Bread  and  tiiolimses  find  coffee  crerr 
morning.  Pinner— ^Conied  beef  and  veiret?dile«,  frej^li  beef,  DriA 
tiOiijT  aud  vegedildt^s,  and  jiork  and  heaii-rj  alternately.  Sm>pi*r — 
hoiiiiuy,  rice,  muiifh  and  In-ead  alternately. 

Maine. — ^Monday,  Brcukfu^t^ — ^Wldto  lirimd  aad  euffc*©  IioiM 
T^dlh  milk.  Dinner — ^Coi'ned  hcef,  heats,  cabbage  ajid  btt^im 
bread,  Snpj.er — -The  &an»c  as  breakfast*  Tnes^dav,  Bnefikfiil^ 
Suiiie  as  Monday.  Dirnier— Fref^h  meat,  *snup  and  brcnrii  br^d 
Snpper^ — Miicfh  and  mfdasBcs.  Wednesday,  BrenkfiLst — Siitiii*^  m 
Mt»nday.  Dinner— Baked  bean^*  and  brown  brcatl.  Support— 
Same  VL^  breakfast-  Thursday,  Breakfast — Suttic  ns  Moudnr, 
Dinner — J^ame  as  Tuesday,  f^upjier— Mu^li  aud  moIoKm^^  Fn- 
day — ^Brenkfast  snme  as  Monday,  Dinuer^ — Siitt  ti?^b.  pi  »l  at  ties 
and  bread-  bupper^Hame  as  breakfast*  Saturday,  Break fa.-»t« 
Same  m  Monday,  Dinner — Same  as  Tuesday.  Supper— Name  u 
breakfast.  8iniday,  Break t\tst — ^Same  as  Monday*  Dinner — 
Mu^h  and  molasses.  Supper— White  bread,  *^it*gerbi^ad  afld 
coffee. 

Mdvylantl. — Meat  onee  a  day,  either  in  sonp  or  baked,  withfrgfr 
tablet^,  breath  eo0ee  aiu!  tea,  with  more  or  le^8  fruit  In  the  9eAiOfi* 
From  the  farm  we  are  able  to  give  thera  quite  a  variety  of  reg»- 
tables. 

MasmtfJitmeth — -State  Reform  Seboob — Plain,  garden  vegef shirt 
in  abundance;  meat  once  a  day,  brown  brefid  and  wlirl«  bread 
Nautical  Branch. — Breaktkst  and  Supper — Cotlle  and  hard  bivad 
Diiiuel^ — Sunday,  ficiih  beef  uud  iuup;  Muiiu*,j,  c^i..4.cl  I.c*..'  jiid 
bread  pudding;  Tuesday,  pork  and  beans;  Wednesday,  fresh  betf 
and  soup;  Thursday,  corn  beef  and  duft';  Friday,  pork  and  i)ean>: 
Saturday,  .s:iU  tish  and  potatoes,  fresh  fish  occasionally.  Girl>" 
Industrial.' — Breakfast,  ])read  and  milk;  Dinner,  beans,  n\\\<h, 
corned  beef  aiul  vegetables,  rice,  fish  and  soup  aud  on  Suiulay 
gingerluead;   Supper,  bread  and  butter,  or  bread  and  syrup. 

Jlic/ii'r/cni. — Breakfast,  wheat  bread  and  barley  coflee,  and  sonu^ 
times  potatoes  and  butter;  Dinner,  fresh  beef,  bread  and  vol^^ 
tables;  Supper,  bread  and  butter,  or  niolasscs.  Sometimes  tluy 
have  soup,  at  other  times  beans. 

JMi.ssoun, — In  summer  we  give  them  a  good  variety  i>f  vclu*- 
tables  in  their  season,  good  fresh  beef  and  mutton  once  a  day.  .mijJ 
first  rate  Inead  at  every  meal.  In  winter,  fresh  meat  (mution  or 
beef)  once  and  sometimes  twice  a  day.  If  tAvice,  it  is  boiled  for 
dinner,  and  the  remaining  portion  sliced  and  eaten  cold  for  snjv 
per.  Hash  is  served  for  breakfast.  The  bill  of  fare  for  the  win- 
ter is  as  follows: 

Sunday — Breakfast,  bread  and  coflTee;  cla.ss  of  honor,  fish  or 
meat  hash;  Dinner,  meat  hash  and  pickle,  bread  and  water; 
class  of  honor,  desert,  pie  or  pudding;  Supper,  bread  aiul 
sorghimi,  with  water;   when  veiy  cold,  weak  coffee. 

Alonday — Breakftist,  corn  bread  and  coffee:  Dinner,  stewed  beef, 
with  onioHS  and  potatoes;  Supper,  bread  and  coffee. 
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Tiiosflny — RreakfiiHt,  cold  sliced  hcef  and  bread,  with  coffee; 
rl;u5s  of  liDiior,  stewed  meat  and  potatoes,  l)rea<l  and  t'offee:  Din- 
ner, hoih'd  l)eef,  beans,  soup  and  breati:  class  of  honor,  ch'sert, 
bnilt»<i  riee  or  hominy  and  sorghum:  Supper  niunh  and  molasses. 

Weclnesday — Breakfast,  meat  hash,  bn»ad  an<l  coflfl»e;  Dinner, 
boil«'<|  brrf,  hominy  or  vegetable  soup  and  bread,  and  bak«*d  bread 
pu<blin«r;  Supper,  corn  bread  and  coffee. 

ThurMlay — I)reakfa*(t,  corn  bread  and  coffee;  dinner,  boiled 
bref  luul  beans,  soup  with  brea<l;  cbtss  of  luuior,  dewrt,  riee  pud- 
ding:  Su|>per.  bread  and  coffee. 

Friday — Hrrakfast,  meat  hitsh.  bread  and  <*offt'e:  dinner,  codfi-h 
and  potatoes,  or  cold  meat  and  suet  pudding;  Supper,  nm^h  and 

mn|:i>.s4'S. 

Saturday — Breakfast, cold  sliced  meat,  bn»a<I  and  e<)ff.'e;  Dinner 
boib'd  liec'f  and  bean  soup,  or  baked  beans;  class  of  honor,  desert. 
brea<l  and  sorghum;  Supper,   bread  and  cidfoe. 

Ofito, — For  dinner,  Sunday,  corned  bei-f,  biead  and  butter; 
Monday,  fn»sh  beef  and  vegeta!>les;  Tuesday,  pork  and  beans  and 
.soup;  \Vednt»sday,  corned  beef  an<l  bean  soup:  Thursday,  fresh 
bref  and  potatoes;  Friday,  fre.sh  beef  and  potatoes;  Saturtlay, 
fn*>h  bt'i'f  and  vegetables.  Coffee  for  breakfast  during  ecdd 
weathrr.     Holidays,  extnis. 

Penfisf/franift, — White — Brt»akf:ist,  bread  and  coffee:  Dinner, 
meal  soup,  potatfK's.  and  other  vegetables,  with  broatl:  Supper, 
inush  auil  mohisses  three  times,  and  brea<l  and  mcdassi*s  four  times. 
Colored — plain  but  wholesome  food,  an  abundance  of  which  is  fur- 
ni^hi'd,  except  when  in  the  administration  of  severe  discipline  a 
deprivation  becomes  ne<*essary. 

lihodr  fshtnd. — Food  always  provitled  with  «lirect  reference  to 
the  s<^:ison  of  the  year  and  the  condititm  of  the  childn*n.  without 
any  set  rules,  except  to  have  it  fully  sufficient  in  quantity,  whole- 
s«un<*  and  jialatable  in  quality,  and  thoroughly  cooke<l. 

M'iM'onsin, — Breakfast,  wheat  bread,  potatoes,  with  butter  or 
meat  gravy,  no  coffee  or  tea  is  given;  Dinner,  soup,  beans,  meat, 
codti^h  and  mush,  changing  daily;  Sup|>er,  white  bread  and  butter 
or  j»yrup. 

QrMTios  LI. 

Are  the  inmates  allowe<I  any  fo<Kl  or  luxuries  beyond  what  is 
providi»d  by  the  institution? 

Answers. 

////aoM. — They  are  allowed  any  pro|>er  thing  that  may  be 
brought  them  by  their  parental  or  friends. 

^fiine, — Parents  and  friends  of  the  boys  are  permitted  to  fur- 
dish  ttit*m  with  any  luxuries  that  are  not  thought  to  be  injurious 
to  their  health. 

Maryland, — They  are. 
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Massachusetts. — ^Parents  send  boxes  of  eatables^  as  in  other 
schools. 

Michigan. — They  ai'e. 

Missomn. — Yes  ;  cakes,  pios,  fniit*i,  Ac,  are  often  brought  br 
parents  and  friends  of  iumat^j^,  and  under  proper  re^lriclitiun  ife 
always  allowed. 

Ohio. — They  are  not,  cxci?i)t  by  special  pomiiHsion. 

Peumjslvania. — White— Pa rt^ats  and  friends  iii-e  pcrnitttcd  occi* 
sionally  to  furnish  them  with  ^iich  urticle«>  of  fond  m  uro  tmt  pn»- 
vided  for  in  our  dietary,  if  the  conduct  of  the  children  hvuk  ht«i 
such  as  to  deserve  them.  Colorcd^Thoy  are  iillowecl  |ti  recrifr 
some  delicacies  from  their  relatives^  only  us  rewards  fur  good  cirn* 
duct. 

Rhode  Island, — They  may  receive  food. 

Wisconsin. — Sometimes,  by  friends  when  visiting  them. 

Question  HI. 
What  attention  is  given  to  enforcing  cleanliness  ? 

Answers. 

Connecticut. — ^They  are  required  to  wash  daily  and  bathe  once  a 
week. 

Illinois. — They  are  required  to  wash  five  times  each  da}%  and 
in  every  department  are  required  to  present  a  neat  and  tidy  appear- 
ance. In  Avinter,  they  bathe  the  whole  person  once  a  week:  in 
summer,  they  go  to  the  lake  to  bathe  every  other  evening. 

3Iai)ie. — They  are  required  to  wash  themselves  three  times  a 
day  at  least,  and  bathe  the  whole  person  once  in  tAvo  weeks. 

Mart/lamL — Constant  supervision  by  the  officers  in  charge.  In 
summer  they  bathe  the  person  once  a  week;   in  winter  not  so  otun. 

3Ia.smch}if>e(tii. — State  Keform  School:  Kegular attention.  \Va>b- 
ing  three  times  a  day.  Nautical  Branch:  Very  particular.  Ciirl> 
industrial :  Constant  attention.  Very  frequent  bathing  of  the  whole 
person  is  required  in  all. 

JMichif/an. — There  is  an  officer  in  charge  when  they  wash  for 
meals,  and  each  chief  is  held  responsible  for  the  cleanliness  of  Xht 
boys  under  his  charge.    They  ])athe  the  whole  person  once  a  wetk. 

Jlissouri. — Eveiy  inmate  is  compelled  to  bathe  his  entire  inr- 
son  every  Saturday,  and  to  wash  his  hands  and  face  before  break- 
fast, dinner  and  supper. 

0/iio. — Much  attention  is  given  to  cleanliness,  which  is  strioily 
enforced.     They  bathe  twice  a  week  in  summer  and  once  in  winior. 

Pennsi/lvantiu — Cleanliness,  being  considered  next  to  godlinev* 
receives  its  appropriate  share  of  attention.  In  summer  they  baiho 
in  pools  once  a  day. 

llhode  Island. — The  strictest  attention  is  given.  Bathin*?  the 
Avhole  person  once  a  week  always,  at  times  ofteuer. 


'  o 
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H'mcoimih. — Daily  washing  before  meals.  In  the  summer,  fre- 
quent 1mthin<r  iu  the  river.  In  the  winter,  weekl}'  washing  and 
l>atliin<;  the  whole  person. 

Question  LI  1 1. 
How  as  to  the  health  of  the  inmates? 

Answeiw. 

The  nplies  are  unifoim  here  as  to  the  great  and  ever  remiu'ka- 
ble  henhhfuinets  of  the  inmates. 

Question  LIV. 
What  percentage,  on  an  average,  are  on  the  sick  list  ? 

Answeks. 

Thr  response  to  this  question,  in  general,  is  «»ne-fourth  or  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.  Some  n  ply  one  or  two  per  cent.;  and  the 
colored  department  at  Philadelphia  four  per  cent. 

Question  LV. 
What  per  centage  die  annually? 

Answers. 

Counertimi,. — Less  than  one  a  year. 

Illinois. — 16  out  of  83G  in  ten  years. 

Maine — One  and  one-ninth  per  cent. 

Mnri/laml — Of  the  whole  number  since  the  ojiening  of  the 
institution,  a  little  less  than  one  and  a  half  |>er  cent. 

M(nufiit'hustUn, — State  Ref.  School — Lc»sh  than  two  \wr  cent  since 
the  opening  of  the  school.  Statistics  of  the  numlK>r  of  deaths 
do  not,  as  a  general  thing,  indicate  the  facts  exactly,  as  it  is  cus- 
tomary, when  boys  are  declining  in  health,  to  all(»w  their  parents 
to  take  them  home  and  take  care  of  them.  If  such  boys  die,  their 
names  would  not  ap|)ear  ab  dying  at  the  institution,  and  the  average 
number  of  such  would  also  be  retluced.  Nautical  Branch — Oue- 
sixth  <»f  <»ne  i>er  cent.  (lirls  Industrial — Of  the  470  who  have 
iH'en  innnites.  but  two  have  died  in  the  institution. 

Mir/tigan, — Two  per  cent. 

Missouri, — I^ss  than  three- fourths  of  one  i>er  cent. 

Ohio, — During  the  last  eighteen  months  but  one  death  has 
occurred  in  the  Institution. 

Ptunsi/lvania, — Colored — Two  |>er  cent, 

Jt/iode  Island, — No  death  has  occurred  since  18G1,  and  for  pre- 
vious years  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  except  one  year 
when  three  deaths  cK'curred. 

Wisconsin, — N(»  death  has  occiirretl  in  the  school  since  it  was 
opened,  five  years  ago,  out  of  353  inmates. 
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QUESTIOX  LVI* 
What  are  the  dUoases  most  prevaleut? 


I 


ANSWERS. 

Connect i cut, — ^Xo  prevailiug  disease. 

I  Hi  not  i^ — Do  not  know* 

Mil  in  e , — Fe  7  er  s , 

JftnylaniL — No  particular  fnnn  of  (IrscaiSO, 

Mttsmchmell^, — State  Rl'T  St4iool— None  in  particular  Xnoti- 
cal  Branch — InflammuiifHi  nftht  t^ye^.  (i  irLn  In  Just  Hal — fffmii*i>ifj 
cl**ea.^e.?,  syphilHic  and  HcrofitlmLs, 

Alivkigan, — F\ver  and  a^iit  and  vieo^lts* 

Missouri, — Scrofulous  npthalnun  is  the  prevailing  discsuo.  Wc 
hare  no  ninnin"  water,  Init  dniw  all  th*i  water  we  use  frciin  ^'h- 
toriij*  riud  wells.  We  have  been  compelled  to  use  bard  wa!cr  f«f 
sill  purposes  several  weeks  at  a  time. 

Ohio, — Chills  and  fever, 

Pi^timi/Iranid.— White — Have  liiid  so  h'ttle  sickness  that  we  oifr 
not  nfi^r  io  anj  ''  [nevalcnt  disease/'     Cfdored — Tubeya^lar. 

Rhode  Island. — None  that  can  be  called  prevailing. 

Question'  LVIL 
How  often  does  the  phyt*icmn  att<*nd? 

Answers. 

Connpcticut. — The  superintendent  is  a  phj'sician. 

IlJinois. — Whenever  required. 

Jfaine. — When  summoned. 

JIarf/hnd, — Usually  three  times  a  week,  oftenerwhen  neoossary. 

Mas.sachu.sHts. — State  Kef.  School — Once  a  week  and  ofteiuT  if 
needed.  Nautical  Branch — About  tifteen  or  twenty  times  a  yo.ir. 
Girls'  School — Once  a  week  and  oftener  if  necessary. 

Mi('hir/an. — Once  in  two  weeks,  and  oftener  if  desired. 

Mi.wsotfri. — When  notitied  that  his  professional  srrrir^^s  are 
required. 

Ohio. — Usually  but  twice  each  week. 
.   Pennst/lrdnia. — White    and    Colored — The    physician    attonJ- 
twice  a  week  to  examine   all  new  inmates,  and  prescribe  for  tlio 
sick,  if  there  should   be   any.     If  his  services  should  l^v  ictpiiroJ 
oftener,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  attend. 

Rhode  Island. — Twice  a  week. 

Wisconsin. — The  superintendent  is  physician. 


QcEftTioN  LVin. 
'What  hospital  accommodationH  are  there? 

Answers. 

ConnertiaU. — All  that  is  needed. 

lUtnois, — Have  a  room  on  purpose — bmall,  hut  comfortahle. 

Maine, — Rooms  for  hospital  use  >»cantily  furnished. 

M(ir*/laml. — A  largo  room  in  a  cpiict  part  of  the  house. 

MujiAnrhiMetts. — Slate  Reform  School — Good  accommodation  in 
a  htiilding  specially  adapted.  Nautical  Branch — We  send  to 
Rainsford  Island — state  hospital.  Girls'  School — A  hospital  room 
in  each  house  is  cimtemplated. 

Michiffan. — A  room  in  one  corner  of  the  building,  16  by  20 
feet.  Shall  have  better  when  we  build,  as  we  hope  to  in  the 
spring. 

Mi,HAourf\ — In  the  male  department  none  in  reality.  We  have 
one  small  room,  say,  8  by  12  by  10,  with  no  convenience  for 
warming  in  the  winter,  where  one  or  two  boys  are  occasionally 
placed  when  unable  to  leave  their  lieds.  This  room  is  the  only 
accommodation  we  have  for  such  boys,  who  need  to  l>e  kept  apart 
from  the  well.  In  the  female  department  a  hospital  room  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  accommodate  six  persons  is  provided. 

O/z/o. — The  various  hospitals  will  accommodate  about  thirty 
patients,  with  bathing  rooms  and  water  closets  complete. 

PennAyh:aHia, — White — Spaci<»us  well  ventilated  rooms  in  each 
department  for  the  sick  of  either  sex.  Colored — A  boys'  infirmary, 
containing  eight  beds;  a  girls'  inHnnary,  containing  six  beds,  with 
all  necessary  furniture,  Ac. 

Rhoih  Inland, — Four  small  rooms,  bath  room,  water  closet  and 
^ink  room. 

Wisconsin. — Two  large  rooms  furnished. 

Question  LIX. 

What  have  been  the  aggregate  annual  earnings  of  the  inmates 
for  the  last  ten  years? 

Answbbs. 

ConneciiaU, — About  $4,000  per  year  for  work  done  for  parties 
outside  the  institution. 

Illinois, — Qin  not  give  the  amount  for  ten  years.  Last  year 
their  earnings  amounted  to  $10,000.  This  year  I  think  they  will 
be  more. 

Maine, — The  aggregate  annual  earnings  are  as  follows: 

1856  $2.r»iM;  i>i 

1857    \,tX\  IH) 

1858    718  58 

[Aasem.  No.  35.]  29 
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1859 11,025  It 

1860 __       2.52'i  5U 

1861   .__ 3.a07  53 

1862   ---.-,- IM:^  57 

1863   4,327   77        J 

1864   ._.,,,_ 4,155  09        ' 

1865 ,., 4, 745   13 

These  amouutd  do  not  Include  the  value  of  the  boys'  labor  upoa 
the  farm,  which  would  add  tnatei*ially  to  the  gross  nmount. 

Maryland. — ^The  institution  hiis  been  oi>cned  but  lUmut  f«s 
years.  During  the  first  six  years  little  success  attciidrd  the  eSifiU 
of  those  in  charge,  in  remunenUing  eniploynu-iit^.  The  annuil 
amount  received  for  tho  Ia$t  years,  from  emplovmctits,  hft»  lirei 
about  $9,000. 

Massachusetts. — State  Reform  School — Cannot  answer,  as  a  large 
number  work  on  the  land  in  summer,  for  which  we  receive  nothi^ 
in  cash.  Nautical  Branch — ^No  income.  Girls'  School — ^We  ciih 
not  tell.  Most  of  the  time  is  spent  in  instructing  them  in  house- 
hold labor  and  sewing  for  the  family.  The  present  superintendent 
has  been  here  four  years,  during  which  time  the  girls  have  earned, 
by  knitting  and  braiding,  $2,000 

Michigan. — We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
previously  earned. 

Missouri. — Have  not  the  necessary  time  to  answer  correctly. 

Ohio. — $30,371.15  for  the  lafit  ten  years. 

Pennsylvania. — White — ^For  the  last  ten  years  the  aggregate 
earnings  of  the  inmates  have  been  $51,543.26.  Colored — $io. 
025.14. 

Question  LX. 
What  are  the  annual  aggregate  expenses  for  the  same  period? 

Answers. 
Connecticut,— %20,000. 

Illinois. — Our  total  expenditure  for  five  and  a  half  years,  in- 
cluding building  improvement^  and  all,  $151,000. 

Miu'ne, — The  aggregate  annual  expenses,  are  as  follows: 
185G   $30,627  85 

1857   32,696  20 

1858   25,783  37 

1859   19,452)^^ 

1S«)0   20,027  45 

\mi 19,799  95 

18<;2    16,553  15 

18<)3 14.636  55 

\MA   26,536  07 

:?65   27,772  11 
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Maryland. — ^Thc  opgregatc  annual  ex{)cn808  for  the  last  nine 
vcarH,  i8  $25r>.373.30. 

MaMmichuMttt/t. — State  Refonn  School — $42,404.48  annually  to 
tho  Mate.  Nautical  Branch — Aixuit  $24,(MH)  |>er  annum.  GirU' 
S<*h<H»l — The  institution  has  been  in  operation  hut  nine  years. 
A«rpn'«rate  expenses  for  that  time  have  been  nearly  $134,000. 

MiMsowi. — Total  expenditures  for  ten  years,  eniling  April  1, 
18(>5,  are  $101,240.11. 

OAiV>.— $402,357.18  for  the  ten  years, 

Pennsylvania. — White — The  aggregate  annual  exi>ens<*s  for  the 
hist  10  years  lutve  been  $298,284.29.     Colored— $120,784.15. 

Question  LXI. 

What  has  i>een  the  average  annual  cost  of  each  inmate,  including 
all  expenses  other  than  the  interest  on  the  real  estate  i)elonging  to 
the  institution  ? 

Answers. 

IllinotA. — Average  cost  i>er  year  of  providing  for  each  inmate 
for  past  5}  years,  includinir  buildings  and  all,  after  d«M]ucting 
earnings  of  lH>ys,  is  $UVt.  This  average  is  lessened  considerably 
by  a  iK»rtion  of  our  inmates  being  out  on  ticket-ofdeuve  all  the 
time. 

Maine. — $118. 

Mart/land. — Average  annual  expense  per  capita  for  nine  years, 
$92.92. 

MansachunHU. — State  Reformed  School — $1 12.03.  Nautical 
Bnuich— $154.     Girls'  ScluHd— $1 19.08. 

MiMouri, — About  $130. 

OAiV>.— $157.90. 

Pennsylvania. — White — The  average  annual  cost  of  each  in- 
mate for  1804,  including  all  ex|>enses,  was  $92.70.  Colored — For 
1855,  the  cost  |hm- capita  was  $70.77  (exclusive  of  eaniings) :  1850, 
$00.70:  1857,  $74.05:  1858,  $74.77;  1859,  $77.21;  l8t;o.  $77.88; 
1X01.  $75.03;  1802.  $70.98;  1803,  $84.84;  1864,  $110.00. 

H'Mcc/iiJfiVi.— From  $180  to  $200. 

Question  LXtl. 

What  is  the  average  |>eriod  during  which  children  are  ri^taiued 
in  the  institution  ? 

Answebs. 

Connecticut. — The  average  stay  of  inmates  is  two  years  and  a 
half. 

Illinois. — Should  think  about  two  years. 
Maine. — Twentyeight  months. 
Maryland. — Twenty  and  a  half  months. 
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Maasdchxisetts. — State  Refomi  8cIiool — ^Betwei^n  tn^o  and  Qa^t 
years.  Last  year,  two  yciu-s^  two  inouths  and  27  day»,  N^iatied 
Branch — Nine  and  two-third  months,  GirU*  School^ — Abaul  ttlire 
years. 

Michigan. — ^About  two  and  a  half  years. 

Missouri. — ^Hitherto  it  has  not  exceeded  ^even  months. 

Ohio. — ^Two  years,  five  months  and  four  dajg. 

Pennsylvania. — White— The  rule  of  the  itt^titutioit  obliges  tbem 
to  remain  under  its  discipline  one  year,  in  order  thnt  llurv  imv 
pass  through  all  the  classes  denoting  moral  iniprovemeiit,  anJ 
then,  if  this  be  the  case,  they  are  coneidLred  tit  for  tliscb^irget  hy 
indenture  or  otherwise.  As  they  are  not  always  di^cbiirgud  ul  tiw 
expiration  of  the  year,  the  average  lime  u  sometbitig  more. 
Colored — 18  months. 

Wisconsin. — Two  years. 

Question  LXIII. 
What  is  the  average-age  at  which  they  are  received  ? 

Answ^ers. 

Connecticut. — The  average  age  is  twelve  years  and  ii  half. 

Illinois. — About  twelve  and  a  half  years  of  age. 

Mcene.— Twelve  ^^  years  is  the  average  age  at  which  they  are 
received. 

Maryland. — The  average  age  is  twelve  years. 

Massavhusfdts.  —  State  Reform  School  —  Last  year,  eleven 
years,  seven  months  and  six  days.  Nautical  Branch — Fifteen 
years  is  the  average.  Givis'  School — About  thirteen  j-ears  is  the 
average. 

Michigan. — About  thirteen  years. 

Missouri. — The  average  of  the  boys  is  eleven  years,  one  and  a 
half  months  ;  girls,  seven  years  and  eleven  months. 

Ohio. — Twelve  3'ears,  tive  months  and  twenty  seven  days. 

Pennsylvania. — White. — The  average  age  of  boys  received  in 
18()4,  Avas  12^  years,  and  girls  14|  years.  Colored. — Boys  \i 
years — Girls  14  years. 

Wisconsin. — The  average  age  is  twelve  years. 

Question  LXIV. 
What  is  the  average  age  at  which  they  are  discharged? 

Answers. 

Connftcticuf. — Fourteen  years, 
Illinois. — Between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years. 
Maine. — Fifteen  years  two-tenths  is  the  average. 
Maryland. — Average  age  at  time  of  discharge  fourteen  years. 
Massachtiseff.s, — State  Keform   School. — About  fourteen  years. 
Nautical  Branch — Fifteen  and  two-thirds  years.     Girls'  School— 
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They  are  not  discharged  until  eighteen,  unless  for  ill  health,  or 
oci*:i>i(>nally  for  some  other  sufScient  cause. 

Michtfjnn, — About  fifteen  and  a  half  years. 

MtH^oitri. — Boys  eleven  years  and  eight  and  a  half  months  ; 
girl.s  eight  yt»ars  and  six  months. 

Ohht, — Fourteen  yeai-s  and  eleven  months  is  the  average  age. 

PniNMf/h'ania, — White. — I^)ys  about  fourteen  and  girls  fifteen 

and  a  half.  Colored — Boys  thiileeu  and  a  half,  girls  fifteen 
and  a  half. 

WisconjiiH. — Fifteen  years  of  age  is  the  average. 

QuESTio.v  LXV. 
What  punishments  arc  employed  ? 

Answers. 

Connerfintf. — We  hold  to  iSofomon'M  advice,  after  all  other 
•remedies  have  failed.  Xo  strange,  cruel,  or  degrading  punish- 
nu^nts  are  allowed. 

Ulinoh. — Change  of  grades — standing  up  for  reflection — bread 
and  water,  and,  very  rarely,  whipping. 

Maiue. — Solitary  confinement,  deprivation  of  play,  and  corpo- 
ral punishment 

Marijlaml. — We  rely  nu&inly  on  our  grades ;  but  as  auxiliaries, 
we  use  deprivation  of  play,  loss  of  evening  meal,  placing  in  rooms, 
and,  as  a  hist  resort,  corporal  punishment  is  inflicted. 

MaMtffrfiiijtt'Njt. — State  Reform  School. — Deprivation  of  privi- 
leges, simple  diet,  isolation,  and  retunnng  from  the  **  families"  to 
the  congregate  department.  Flogc^ing  and  such  cheap  punish- 
ments, s<»  easily  inflicted  and  so  reauily  resorted  to  by  the  passion- 
ate and  unskillful  or  inexperienced,  we  have  but  little  faith  in  as 
a  means  of  reformation.  Fear  may  restrain,  but  lovf  only  can 
refonn.  Nautical  Bninch — Mild  cor|>onil  punishment.  Girls* 
SchcKd — Deprivation  of  privileges  (diet  and  correspondence  with 
friends),  ami  solitude. 

Mirhitjan. — Deprived  of  play,  deprivation  of  food  for  one  meal, 
separate  confinement,  and  corporal  punishment  when  necessary. 

MiHMourt, — Demerit  marks  chiefly,  in  addition  to  which  are 
exclunion  from  the  privileges  of  the  play  ground,  confinement  in 
a  light  cell,  los<»  of  one  or  more  meals,  and  corporal  inflictions. 

Ofiio. —  1st.  Privation  of  play  and  exercise  ;  2d.  Sending  to  bed 
at  sunset ;  3d.  Bread  and  water  for  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper ; 
Ith.  C<»ntinement  in  solitary  rooms  and  cells  ;  and  5th.  Corporal 
punishment. 

Pennjfi/lvania, — White  and  colored — Deprivation  of  a  |uirt  of 
a  meal  or  of  play  ;  confinement,  if  net!es!*ary,  upon  a  diet  of  bread 
and  water,  and  cor|K)ral  punishment  in  exti*eme  cases,  with  loss  of 
rank* 
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Question  LXVI- 
What  rewards,  if  any,  are  oflered  m  a  jitimukitf  to  good  conductt 

Answers,  ■ 

Connecticut. — ^No  general  rewards  are  offerett,  Pm^aeots  for 
good  conduct  are  frequently  giveih 

Illinois. — Promotions  in  tirades;  extni  privileges;  rmts  tfitht 
city,  &c.,  &c. — ^a  sufficient  variety  to  keep  up  constant  **tri%'ing  for 
good  behavior. 

Maine. — ^Extra  privileges,  such  as  going  outside  to  play  ballr 
skate,  &c. 

Maryland. — Rewards  are  gjiiriod  through  their  gitidcrf.  t-iinsUt- 
ing  of  walks  about  the  nei^hhorhooti  either  with  or  withoiit  m 
officer;  liberty  of  visit)  n<x  their  tViend8 ;  choice  of  clothing  and 
occasional  invitations  to  dine  with  the  superintendent,  and  many 
other  privileges  of  like  character. 

Massachusetts. — State  Reform  School — ^The  natural  rewards  of« 
good  conduct,  which  always  inspires  confidence  and  reeard,  and 
secures  privileges.  The  better  boys  are  always  given  the  places 
of  trust  and  positions  in  **  family  houses."  Nautical  Branch- 
Boys  are  discharged  for  good  conduct.  Girls'  School — We  have 
no  system  of  rewards,  but  each  matron  offers  such  as  her  own 
judgment  may  suggest. 

Michiffan.— Skating,  swimming,  frequent  visits  to  the  city  to 
make  purchases  with  money  received  from  friends,  and,  the  great- 
est of  all,  the  hope  of  early  returning  to  their  homes  and  friends, 

Mussowf, — The  privilege  of  visiting  parents  or  friends  occasion- 
ally, small  sums  of  money,  or  its  equivalent  in  such  articles  as 
may  be  selected  for  food,  clothing  or  innocent  amusement,  and  the 
right  of  discharge  after  having  reached  the  fourth  grade  of  honor. 

Ohio. — Merit  marks,  which  hasten  the  time  of  discharge,  auJ 
additional  time  for  play. 

Pennst/Jvania. — Wliite — Promotions  in  the  classes  is  the  gene- 
ral stimulus  to  good  conduct.  Colored — Rewards  are  bestowed 
on  all  who  reach  the  *' class  of  honor,"  our  highest  class.  The 
late  Thomas  J.  Cope,  a  president  of  the  board,  in  his  will  made 
provisions  for  such  rewards. 

Question  LXVH. 
Is  it  customary  to  present  a  Bible  to  each  inmate  on  leaving  ? 

Answeks. 
In  almost  all,  either  bibles  or  testaments  are  given,  commonly 
the  former. 

Question  LXVIII. 
If  so,  is  the  gift  accompanied  with  counsels, 'written  or  oral,  as 
to  his  future  couduct  ? 
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ANSWEBd. 

ConnccttciU. — It  is.  He  is  told  that  if  he  follows  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible,  ho  will  be  safe. 

lUinoin. — Our  Iwys  are  kept  in  monthly  correspondence  or  com- 
munication with  the  school  until  well  settled. 

Mart/himl. — The  gift  is  accompanied  with  advice. 

M(t^ac/nisf(/s. — The  answer  in  all  three,  is  yes.  In  the  GirU' 
School  it  IS  accompanied  with  both  oral  and  written  counsels. 

Mic/t if/an. — Oral  counsel  is  given. 

J/iMMoitn. — Xo  written  counsels  arc  given  to  inmates  upon 
leaving. 

Ofiio. — The  gift  is  accompanied  by  counsels,  l)oth  written  and 
oral. 

Pefiusf/lvanfa. — White — a  private  letter  of  wholesome  advice  is 
presented  to  each  inmate.  Colored — it  is  accompanied  by  both 
written  and  oral  advice. 

Rhode  Island. — Oral  advice  is  always  given,  written  sometimes. 

Question  LXIX. 

What  classes  of  boys  arc  found  most  difficult  of  reformation  ? 
what,  of  girls? 

Answers. 

Connecticut, — The /otr<*^/ class,  found  in  our  cities,  of  InUh  sexct. 

lUinoin. — Those  over  fourteen  years  of  age — lioth  sexes. 

Matyhnd, — If  there  is  any  particular  class  more  difficult  than 
another,  I  should  say  that  cla^  of  boys  who  have  acquiretl  that 
roaming,  restless  disposition  that  renders  it  difficult  to  inntil  into 
them  any  fixed  habits. 

Ma^sac/ntjtetts. — Reform  School:  Those  that  come  from  the  lowi-*! 
grades  of  society  and  inherit  their  vicious  propensities,  and  not  tho?*e 
of  respectable  parentage,  who  fonu  bad  habits  from  evil  assinriatbuH. 
Girls*  School:  Girls  from  the  citv.  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  i»f 
age.  who  have  l>een  exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  street. 

Michigan, — ^Those  from  our  largest  cities  are  mo»t  difficult  of 
reformation. 

MiMonri. — Boys  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  yean, 
who  have  l>een  previously  arrested  several  times,  and  ctmfined  for 
short  ptTiods  of  time  in  the  city  calahoojfe  or  in  the  i*ounty  jail  : 
and  girls  who  have  lost  that  purity  of  character  which  is  woman*> 
shield. 

Ohio, — Those  admitted  for  incorrigibility. 

Pennjfylvania. — White:  The  boys  most  difficult  to  reform  art» 
those  who  are  advanced  in  years,  and  whose  vicious  habits  have 
been  of  long  continuance,  and  it  is  esfiecially  the  case  with  some 
whose  greatest  propensity  has  l>een  to  disregard  the  eighth  com- 
mandment. Of  the  prevailing  faults  of  both  sexes,  whilst  in  the 
iiUtitution,  the  most  difficult  to  eradicate  is  a  disi>osition  to  tell 
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falsehoods.    The  girls  most  diiBcult  to  reform  are  those  who  isre 
been  addicted  to  lewdness. 

Rhode  Island. — Those  who  have  been  immoral  and  Tile  m  Ihdr 
associations,  both  boys  and  girls. 


Question  LXX, 

Does  the  institution  reserve  the  right  of  a  guardian  over 
who  have  been  indentured  ? 

The  answer  is  **yes,"  from  all  the  i*cformatories. 
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Question  LXJQ. 

If  an  indentured  youth  leave  his  master,  must  be  ogvb  be 
brought  back  to  the  institutioiiV 

Answers. 

Connecticut. — ^He  must  be  brought  back,  if  he  can  he  found. 

Maine. — He  must  be  brought  back. 

Maryland. — ^It  would  depend  somewhat  on  his  age  and  charac- 
ter; but  the  usual  custom  is  to  cause  all  such  to  be  returned  who 
are  not  too  old  for  such  an  institution. 

Massachusetts. — Yes,  in  all  three  institutions. 

Michigan. — ^It  depends  upon  the  condition  of  his  indenture. 

Missouri. — ^Yes,  if  he  can  be  found. 

Ohio. — Not  necessarily,  but  may  be  with  consent  of  directors, 
without  a  new  commitmeut. 

Pennsylvania. — White  and  colored:  If  a  lad  absconds  from  his 
master,  he  can  be  returned  to  the  institution.  This  is  done  in 
some  cases,  but  if  it  should  be  discovered  that  he  is  doing  well: 
he  is  not  intefered  with.  When  not  satisfied  with  their  places, 
they  frequently  return  of  their  own  accord  to  the  institution. 

Rhode  Island. — He  must. 

Questions  LXXII. 

If  this  power  over  the  indentured  belongs  to  the  institution, 
does  a  like  power  over  those  who  have  gone  out  in  other  way? 
belong  to  it  also? 

Answers. 

Connecticut. — It  does  in  respect  to  all  who  leave  on  their  parolt 
of  honor. 

Illinois. — Wo  hold  the  power  of  guardianship  over  those  out 
on  "tickets-of-leave." 

Maine, — It  does,  except  in  cases  of  unconditional  discharge. 

Maryland. — It  does  not  belong  to  the  institution. 

Massachusetts. — State  Reform  School:  If  the  boy  is  released  on 
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probation,  it  docs.  Nautical  Branch:  Not  over  those  who  go  to 
sea.     Girl^*  School:  The  in^ttitiition  does  uot  possess  this  power. 

Mir/tt)/trn. — The  l)oard  of  control  reserve  the  right  of  control 
over  lh(»>e  who  arc  granted  **  leave  of  ahsc^nce.** 

^/^JMOflr^\ — In  practice,  in  our  in.stitution,  the  guardianship  of 
the  hoard  of  managers  ceases  when  the  chihl  is  delivere<l  into  the 
cudtcxly  of  its  parent,  or  other  guardian.  It  is  a  legal  question 
whether  the  hoard  have  any  further  authority  over  a  child  who 
has  heen  conditionally  released  from  the  house  of  refuge.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  every  discharge  should  be  conditional;  in  other 
words,  that  every  inmate  of  the  house  of  refuge  should  be  let  out 
when  the  proper  time  arrives  under  indenture.  Boys  from  18  to 
20  years  of  age  may  properly  form  an  exception  to  the  rule,  when 
disi'harged  as  reformed. 

0/iio. — It  does  not  possess  this  power.  Their  release  makes  a 
new  commitment  necessary,  if  returned. 

Pennjtt/lvania. — White  and  colored:  ThoM»  given  up  to  their 
friends  are  alisolutely  discharged,  and  the  institution  has  ncf  fur- 
ther claim  up(Ui  them. 

lihoiU  litlaud. — Yes,  except  in  respect  to  those  discharged  as 
reformed,  or  upon  expiration  of  sentence. 
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V.  ADMINISTRATION  C         EIIMIN.VL  JUSTICE. 


I 


What  18  the  juidicial  Bur  ^tate?     What   are  tlit 

several  classes  of  coui-ts,  Siioii  iind  powers! 


\ 


A 


Massachusetts: 

Geobge  W.  Searle,  Esq. — ^The  criminal  judicial  sviftem  of 
Massachusetts  cousists  primarily  of  police  courts,  trial  ju^oei 
and  justices  of  the  peace;  next  of  the  superior  court;  aud  lastly 
the  **supreme  judicial  court." 

T&ere  are  fourteen  counties  in  the  state.  Both  the  sapreme 
and  superior  are  state  courts,  with  terms  for  the  different  countieA. 
Some  of  the  larger  cities  have  police  courts;  while  the  smaller 
cities  and  the  towns  have  trial  justices,  having  final  jurisdiction  in 
smaller  cases  aud  preliminary  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  larger  mag- 
nitude. The  superior  court  has  jurisdiction  of  all  criminal  cases, 
except  capital  ones,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  trial  justices.  The 
juries  in  the  superior  and  supreme  couil  pass  only  upon  the  quet- 
tion  of  guilt  or  innocence,  sentence  by  the  court  follows  conviction 
))y  the  jury.  Most  of  the  sentences  are  fixed  by  statutes,  with  a 
large  range  between  the  minimum  and  the  maximum  <»f  punish- 
ments. An  appeal  to  the  superior  court  in  all  crfscs  lies  from  a 
final  conviction  by  a  trial  justice.  All  law  questions  ruled  again>t 
a  prisoner  in  the  superior  court  can  go  to  the  ''supreme  court  for 
the  commonwealth'^  on  a  bill  of  exceptions.  This  last  nameil 
court  is  the  supreme  judicial  court  sitting  in  full  bench  for  heariug 
law  questions  only. 

All  capital  cases  are  tried  before  the  supreme  court  with  a  jurr. 
The  indictments  in  capital  cases  are  found  by  the  grand  jury  for 
the  respective  counties,  and  are  in  the  first  instance  returned' into 
the  superior  court,  and  by  that  court  certified  to  the  supreme 
judicial  court.  In  Suffolk  county  there  is  a  branch  of  the  superior 
court,  known  as  the  superior  court  for  criminal  l)usiness,  devoted 
exclusively  to  criminal  i)usiness,  and  presided  over  by  judges  of 
the  superior  court  in  rotation.  In  all  other  counties  there  arc 
either  criminal  terms,  or  else  the  civil  and  criminal  business  is 
disposed  of  at  diflerent  periods  in  the  same  term. 

New  Hampshire  : 
IIoii.  S.  D.  Bell. — The  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  New 
Hampshire  are  the  supreme  judicial  court,  consisting  of  a  chief 
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justice  and  five  associate  justices;  police  courts  in  the  cities  and  a 
few  larger  towns,  held  by  one  justice ;  and  justices  of  the  peace. 
These  tril)unals  are  also  the  only  courts  of  civil  jurisdiction,  except 
the  courts  of  probate. 

Trial  terms  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  are  held,  generally 
twice  a  year  in  each  county,  by  one  of  the  justices;  except  in  capi- 
tal ca^es,  when  two  are  required  to  Ik*  present. 

Exceptions  nrny  be  taken  to  any  rulings  of  the  presiding  judge 
at  a  trial  term,  and  transferred  for  decision  to  the  law  terms,  which 
are  held  twice  a  year  in  each  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the 
state  is  divided.  The  decisions  there  upon  the  exceptions  are 
final,  but  new  trials  are  awarded  in  any  cjise  of  mis-trial. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  extends  to  all 
criminal  cases,  above  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the  |>eace,  to 
try  and  determine. 

Police  courts  and  justices  of  the  jieace  have  authority  to  try  and 
decide  in  cases  of  petty  larceny,  assault  and  batter}',  and  in  cases 
known  as  police  offenc(*s,  without  a  jury;  but  subject  in  all  cases 
to  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  judicial  court,  where  the  cases  may 
be  tried  by  a  jury. 

Connecticut : 

Walter  Pitkjk,  Esq. — The  judicial  i)ower  of  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut, except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  is  vested  by  the  consti- 
tution in  a  supreme  Court  of  Errors,  a  SuiK»rior  Court.  Justii*es  of 
the  Peace,  *'  and  such  inferior  courts  as  the  genend  assembly  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  esta:>lish.''  Of  the  latter  class  there 
have  been  established  Courts  of  Probate,  a  City  and  a  Police  Court, 
in  each  of  the  cities  of  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Xew  London,  Nor- 
wich and  Bridgep<irt,  and  a  city  court  in  the  cities  of  Waterbury 
and  Middletown. 

The  constitution,  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  these  tribunals,  as 
defined  by  law,  an?  resi>ectively  as  follows : 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  consists  of  one  chief  judge  and 
four  associate  judges,  who  are  also  judges  of  the  su|H*rior  court. 
It  has  '*  final  and  conclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  matters  brought  by 
way  of  error  or  complaint  fn»m  judgments  or  decrees  of  the  su|>e- 
rior  court  in  matters  of  law  or  e<piity,  wherein  the  rules  of  law  or 
principles  of  equity  ap{>ear  from  the  files,  records,  or  exhibits  of 
amid  court  to  have  been  mistakenly  or  erroneously  adjudged  or 
determined.^' 

The  Superior  Court  consists  of  nine  judges,  including  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  Three  terms  are  holden  annually  in  each 
county,  but  the  same  judge  m:iy  not  preside  at  two  successive 
terms  in  the  same  county.     It  hm 

(a.)  Civil  jurisdicticm  :  1.  Original,  of  all  suits  for  relief  in 
equity ;  of  all  suita  at  law  in  which  the  matter  in  demand  exceeds 
tbe  aum  of  |50,  or  which  are  to  determine  the  title  to  laud.     2. 
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Appellate,  of  judgmeiita  or  decrees  of  proliale  and  city  courts,  tad 
of  justices  of  the  peace,  except  in  cases  of  .sunmmry  jii^kx"^^ 

(b.)  Ciimiiial  jiinsdictioti:  L  OrigiiKiK  of  all  cTiminal  cmu«4 
(and  excluslvel r/  o(  thos^  of  which  the  pennlty  exceed**  a  Hue  of  |T, 
or  imprisonment  for  thirty  (30)  diiys),  exoi^pt  iti  thu  cilice  whe^n 
police  courts  have  l>een  esitiihlisbed  (»cc  in/m  **  Police  Coait*'^ 
2.  Appellate,  of  judgrnenta  of  justicee  of  the  pence  and  palm 
courts,  except  fur  the  crimes  of  drunkenness  and  profuiic!  swearkg^ 
and  Sabbath  breaking'. 

In  trials  for  offencciii  punishable  by  death,  the  judge  lioldi^ 
court  is  required  to  call  in  one  of  the  judges  of  the  ^ttprcme  caarK 
who  shall  preside  »t  the  trial  and  have  n  easting  vote  on  alt  qoefr 
tions  to  bo  decided  by  the  court. 

Justices  of  the  Pence  have  exclusive  cognizanoo  of  nil  ctiJI 
suits  in  which  the  debt,  trespass,  damage,  or  matter  in  ilenitfrt 
does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  §50  (except  in  the  cities  whore  polict 
courts  have  been  established,  &ee  infra  police  court*)^  eir^pt 
actions  of  disseisin  concnrrently  with  the  ^superior  eoitrL  Th«y 
have  original  jurisdiction  of  all  ofienccs  and  crimes  pum^b^liW 
by  fine  not  exceed! irg  S7,  or  imprisonment  in  a  coiiumm  jail  sol 
exceeding  thirty  days^  or  by  such  tine  or  imprisotinicnt  Mb 
(except  in  the  cities  where  police  courts  have  been  e&tabHithed.  ^tt 
infra  **  police  courts.") 

This  is  the  extent  of  a  justice's  final  jurisdiction  in  criminil 
matters,  but  be  may  entertain  complainta  for  crimes  of  which  the 
penalty  may  exceed  and  may  fall  within  these  limits,  liindin?  the 
accused  to  answer  over  to  the  superior  court  if  his  oflTenoe  requires 
a  greater  punishment,  otherwise  proceeding  to  judgment. 

The  duties  of  Probate  Courts  are  too  obvious  to  need  enumen- 
tion. 

City  Courts  are  composed  of  three  judges,  of  whom  the  chief 
judge  is  called  "  recorder."  They  have  a  civil  jurisdiction  extend- 
ing, generally,  to  all  causes  of  action  arising  within  the  city  Hm- 
its,  and  where  at  least  one  of  the  parties  must  reside.  lu  some 
particulars  the  powers  of  these  courts  vary  in  the  different  citie?, 
but  these  details  are  believed  to  be  unimportant  for  the  purposes 
of  this  statement. 

The  powers  of  these  courts  are  not  exclusive,  so  that  justices  and 
the  superior  court  retain  their  respective  jurisdictions  in  civil  mat- 
ters as  well  in  the  cities  as  elsewhere. 

An  appeal  lies  from  the  judgments  of  these  courts  to  the  supe- 
rior court. 

The  Police  Courts  have,  in  addition  to  the  ordinar}-  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace,  the  exclusive  power  to  hear 
and  to  determine  charges  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  arising 
within  the  limits  of  their  respective  cities,  the  punishment  of 
which  as  prescribed  by  law  does  not  exceed  a  tine  of  $20u,  or  «x 
months'  imprisonment  in  jail  or  workhouse,  or  such  line  and 
imprisonment  both.     An  appeal  lies  from  all  judgments  (except 
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for  <lninkenneft«,  profane  swearing,  and  Sabbath-breaking),  to  the 
superior  court. 

New  Jersey: 

Coim^xirr  Parker,  Esrj. — The  htate  of  New  Jersey  hm  de- 
jKirted  le.vi  from  the  common  law  in  her  judicial  system,  crinn'nal 
Ittw,  civil  practice,  and,  in  fact,  throughout  her  whole  sytsiteni  of 
municipal  law,  than  probably  any  other  state,  certainly  than  any 
»tate  among  thoi^e  known  as  northern.  And  those  among  her 
citizcui),  engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  pursuits 
ancillary  thereto,  consider  this  ftwt  ab  the  cause  of  what  they 
regard  as  her  great  superiority  over  most  (»thers  in  the  thorough- 
ness, certainty,  integrity  and  promptness  with  which  justice  is 
here  administered. 

There  are,  in  New  Jersey  the  following  courts  :  I  shall  men- 
tion tirst  those  of  civil  jurisdiction,  then  Uiose  which  regulate  the 
estates  of  deccjused  persons,  l;istly  those  whose  duties  regard  the 
punishnifut  of  crime.  And  I  shall  begin  with  the  humblest,  and 
review  them  in  order  of  authority. 

First, — Courts  of  civil  jurisdiction  are  the  following: 

I.  Courts  of  small  causes  helil  before  justices  of  the  peace,  hav- 
ing juriMliction  over  personal  actions,  not  including  slander  and 
assault,  involving  no  more  than  one  hunilred  dollars. 

II.  The  connnon  pleas,  in  each  county  composed  of  tive  judges, 
and  of  which,  when  he  is  present,  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
is  president.  This  court  hjus  jurisdiction  of  all  civil  controversies 
not  involving  the  title  to  land,  and  luis  besides  an  appellate  juris- 
diction over  courts  of  small  causes. 

The  county  circuit  courts,  held  l>y  justices  of  the  supreme  court, 
having  ori<;inal  jurisdiction  fc»r  the  county  of  all  civil  ctuitrover- 
sies.  and  the  power  to  review  by  certiorari  imd  writ  of  error,  all 
legal  errors  in  jrdgments  rendered  by  either  of  courts  IxToro 
mentioned. 

IV.  The  supreme  court,  composed  of  seven  judges,  having  the 
same  juriMliction,  both  civil  and  criminal,  possessed  by  the  king*s 
bench  in  England,  both  original  and  apindlate:  exercising  their 
original  jurisdiction  by  trying  causc»s  eitherat  bar  or  in  the  various 
counties  where  each  judge  gcK»s  on  circuit,  and  their  ap|Mdlate  by 
any  for  that  purpose  known  to  the  common  law,  su)x*rintending 
all  inferior  courts  and  oiHcial  |>ersons. 

V.  The  court  of  chancery  held  by  the  chancellor,  having  com- 
plete e<piity  jurisdiction. 

VI.  The  c<iurt  of  errors  and  ap|Hvds.  composed  of  the  chancellor, 
the  seven  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  six  assm^iate  judges, 
and  having  jurisdiction,  appellate  t»nly,  in  all  causes  both  at  law 
and  in  equity. 

Second, — Courts  for  the  regidation  of  estates  of  deceased 
persoiis,  guardianship,  Ac,  are: 
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I.  The  surrogate  in  each  county'. 

II.  Orphans'  couils,  cooiposed  of  the  judges  of  the  comniM 
pleas  in  each  county. 

III.  The  prerogatioti  court,  held  bj  the  chiuifseUor,  siUir^  m 
ordinary. 

Third. — Courts  whose  duties  involve  the  panbhment  of  &bB$, 
are: 

I.  Justices  of  the  peace,  who  receive  compUinls.  Jind  aiTMlind 
secure  offenders  by  taking  bail  or  uimmitiuent* 

II.  Courts  of  two  justices,  fur  tlie  I  rial  of  larceny  of  gcw^da  umlir 
the  value  of  $20. 

III.  The  quarter  sessions,  composed  of  the  jud^^es  of  the  eoinnMMi 
pleas,  having  jurisdiction  over  crimes  less  than  felony  atconimijii 
law. 

IV.  Oyer  and  terminer,  composed  ty{  one  or  more  juices  rf 
the  supreme  court,  and  ut  least  one  judge  of  the  common  pleUi 
having  jurisdiction  of  all  crimes  whatever. 

V.  Tile  supreme  court,  inlo  which  eriminal  causes  may  be 
removed  and  by  whose  judges  m  such  they  may  be  tried,  whick 
lilcewi^e  po8seB§es  jurisdiction  to  review  judgments  againat  critB* 
juala  l>y  wiit  ttf  orrtjr  :  uiul  ImsUv, 

VI.  The  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  where  a// judgments  and  de- 
crees may  be  reviewed. 

John  F.  Hegebian,  Esq. — ^The  judicial  system  of  this  state  is 
based  upon  the  common  law,  and  retains  more  of  that  character 

than  any  other  state  in  the  union,  perhaps.  We  have  the  coninn»n 
law  courts,  and  but  few  that  may  be  regarded  purel^^  iis  the 
creatures  of  the  statute.  As  their  jurisdiction  and  powers  are  so 
pre-eminently  common  law,  it  is  useless  to  define  them  here. 

Pennsylvania: 

J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq. — The  administration  of  criminal  law  in 
Pennsylvania  is  vested  in  the  several  courts  of  common  pleas  of  llie 
several  counties  of  the  state,  whosejudges  are  justices  of  the  court 
of  oyer  and  terminer  and  quarter  sessions.  The  jurisdiction  of 
these  courts  is  coextensive  with  the  respective  judicial  district>, 
which  may  or  may  not  include  more  than  one  count 3%  according  to 
legislative  enactment.  Their  powers  are  most  ample, tor  these  courts 
may  try  all  classes  of  criminals  and  every  grade  of  crime.  The 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  may,  in  any  judicial  district  of  the 
state,  hold  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  but  in  practice  this  power 
is  seldom  exercised. 

In  all  cases,  except  murder  in  the  first  and  second  degree,  and 
manslaughter,  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts  are  final.  In  the 
excepted  cases,  writs  of  error  are  allowed,  but  only  on  special 
leave  granted  by  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  U|K>n 
motion  and  cause  shown  ;  and  then  the  cause  is  removed  to  the 
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supreme  court  for  final  adjudication,  u{)on  questions  of  law  and 
fact,  in  the  U8ual  method.  Writs  of  ctrtiomri  may  In?  sued  out 
in  all  criuiinul  cases,  but  of  course  the  record  alone  is  removed  to 
tlie  oouit  of  last  resort  and  alone  is  the  subject  of  considenition. 

Maryland  : 

A.  Steuuno,  Jr..  Esq. — The  state  is  divided  into  circuits  pre* 
sided  over  by  one  judge  each,  except  in  Baltimore,  where  there 
are  four  courts  with  one  judge  each.  There  is  a  court  of  appeals 
with  tivc  judges.  The  circuit  courts  possci^s  genend,  common  law 
and  chancery  jurisdiction,  the  chancery  side  of  the  court  being 
separate  from  the  common  law  side,  though  in  the  same  judge. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  Ilidtimoro  is  regulated  chiefly 
by  the  amount  of  money  sued  for,  as  over  or  under  |1,(MK),  but 
there  is  one  court  entirely  a  chancery  court,  and  one  court  entirely 
a  criminal  court. 

Justices  of  the  peace  have  civil  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of 
$1(H),  and  the  usual  jurisdiction  of  the  |H'ai*e,  arrest  and  holding 
to  bail.  Their  civil  jurisdiction  is  subjec*t  to  ap|)eal  to  the  circuit 
court,  and  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  Ikltimore.  They  have 
the  power  to  try  and  tine,  in  some  stiUutory  cases,  for  misde- 
meanors, lis  breach  of  municipal  ordinances,  and  some  other  cases. 

There  is  in  eiu*h  county  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  a  court  of 
three  judges,  who  may  hv  laymen,  which  exercises  the  probate 
and  testamentary  jurisdiction.  The  fourth  article  of  the  state  con* 
stitution  of  18(34,  will  explain  this  more  fully. 

Kentucky  : 

K.  L.  Vax  Winkle.  Esq. — Our  judicial  system  is  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  mother  country — the  common  law  as  administered 
by  common  law*  judges,  and  the  civil  law  asmcdified  and  adminis- 
tered by  courts  of  equity  ;  ihe  only  material  difference  is  the 
union  of  both  jurisdictions  in  the  stmie  officer. 

The  jury  system  and  forms  of  procedure  known  to  the  com- 
mon law  ai*e,  in  the  main,  preserved  in  the  trial  of  all  eases  of 
connnon  law  jurisdiction.  We  have  a  code  regulating  proceed- 
ings in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  much  resi^mblin^  that  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  in  its  main  features,  and  preservmg  the  right  to  a 
jury  in  all  cases  where  that  right  existed  at  the  common  law. 

Our  courts  consist  of  those  of  limited  and  general  jurisdiction. 
First,  justices  of  the  i>eaee  are  elected  in  each  election  precinct  of 
the  various  counties  of  the  state  :  these  justices  hold  quarterly 
terms  within  their  respective  districts,  and  have  jurisdiction  of 
civil  controversies  when  the  amount  in  contest  does  not  exceed 
fifty  dollars,  and  when  the  title  to  real  estate  is  not  involved.  They 
also  have  jurisdiction  in  penal  cases  where  the  punishment  is  a  Hue 
not  exc*eeding  sixteen  dollars. 

County  judges  are  elected  by  the  county,  and  besides  having 
•barge  of  the  tiscal  affairs  of  the  county,  they  have  the  supervision 
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of  roads  and  the  appointment  of  guarduos  ami  admi]ii«;tmtorg.  to- 
gether with  the  maiuigemeiit  of  estates,  Tlicy  hold  quarteily  tenn^ 
m  which  all  matters  of  a  civil  natttro,  where  tho  amount  hi  coatnv 
versy  does  not  exceed  one  liundrcil  duUars^  may  be  adjudicalad 
These  courts  also  hiive  appellate  jiirL^diclioii  over  the  Jiidgniais 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace  They  also  hav  e  Juried  id  ion  of  all 
penal  offences  where  the  punlshoieiit  is  a  fine  not  exceeding  €M 
hundred  dollars. 

In  all  cases  of  comtnnn  hiw  jnriadiction  which  arMo  in  tlieai 
courts  oT  limited  jurisdiction,  either  jjarty  h  entitle  J  toajnrjt 
when  the  matter  in  controversy  exceeds  sixteen  dollar^*  in  vuliiii 

The  county  judge  or  justices  may,  at  jtny  titae,  ?cit  5l<  n  ]>rclilSli* 
narj*^  court  to  bind  periifms  accused  of  txinte  for  their  appeHnnict 
before  the  circuit  court  for  tinal  trial,  and  iu  default  of  lm\  imj 
commit 

The  circuit  courts  me  held  hy  circuit  judges,  elected  bj  ihm 
respective  districts,  o(  which  we  have  lifteeii  in  the  state.  Tfa^ 
courts  have  geiund  jurisdiction  of  all  8ul*jeclb  of  judicial  eogu^ 
zauce,  both  civil  and  criminal ^  as  well  ta^  ajkt»cllate  jiirisdietion  of 
the  judnfuieuts  of  the  quarterly  courts  held  by  the  eoutiiy  judlgCL 

Over  all,  we  have  an  appellate  court  contiisting  of  fuur  jud|Qib 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  stute»  wlu>.'!*e  revi*!ory  power  exteMi 
to  all  judgments  of  the  circuit  courts,  civil  and  cnnriim}.  TWi 
revisory  pcnvcr  is  condncil,  in  the  main,  to  en"ors  i*f  law,  atitl  h 
criminal  citseSi  is  somewhat  restricted* 

Indiana: 

Hon.  CoxKAD  Baker. — The  judicial  sj'stem  of  Indiana  comprijOa 
the  following  courts,  viz: 

First,  a  supreme  court,  consisting  of  four  judges  elected  hy  the 
people  for  six  years,  and  having  appellate  jurisdiction  iu  civil  ar.J 
criminal  cases  througiiont  the  state. 

The  constitution  provides  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  state 
shall  be  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  in  circuit  courts,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  the  general  asseml)ly  may  establish. 

The  legislature  has  divided  the  ninety-one  counties  of  the  stato 
into  fifteen  circuits.  Each  circuit  has  one  judge,  wlio  is  electetl 
by  the  people  for  six  years,  and  a  circuit  court  is  held  in  each 
county  twice  in  every  year. 

The  legislature  has  also  established  courts  of  common  pleas,  and 
for  this  purpose  has  divided  tho  state  into  twenty-one  districts.  A 
judge  is  elected  by  the  people  for  each  district  lor  the  term  of  tour 
years,  and  he  holds  three  terms  each  j'ear  in  each  county  of  hi:* 
district. 

The  circuit  court  has  jurisdiction  of  felonies,  but  not  of  mistlc- 
mcanors.  Prosecutions  in  the  circuit  court  are  by  indictment. 
The  circuit  court  has  also  jurisdiction  of  all  civil  actions.  The 
courts  of  common  pleas  have  jurisdiction  of  misdemeanors,  which 
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are  prosi^oiitod  hy  iiifoiTiiation,  filed  hy  the  proHoculinp  attoniey, 
and  lm84Ml  on  an  attiduvit  charpinjr  the  offence. 

This  ronrt  han  concurrent  jnrii^diction  with  the  circuit  court  of 
felonies,  not  punii^hable  with  death,  where  the  accused  \»  in  custody 
on  char^re  of  iVIony,  and  no  indictment  ha^  been  found  in  the  cir- 
cuit court,  or  where  the  person  charge<l  is  on  bail,  no  in<lictnient 
having:  b<M'n  found,  and  voluntarily,  in  writing,  suliniits  to  the 
jurisclirtion  of  the  courU 

The  c(»nrt  of  common  pleas  has  also  probate  jurimliction,  and 
hais  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  circuit  court  in  nearly  all  civil 

Michi«ran: 

IIovKY  K.  C'lakke,  Esq. — The  judicial  system  in  the  state  of 
Michi^ian  is  subbtantially  that  of  the  common  lawof  (ireat  Britain. 
The  courts  in  which  jurisdiction  of  criminal  cases  is  vested  arc: 
1.  A  circuit  court  in  e:ic*h  county,  having  general  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdicti(»n,  held  by  a  single  •*  circuit  judge."  2.  The  recorder's 
court  for  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  three  couiis  held  by  justices  of 
the  peacH*. 

The  juri.s<liction  of  the  circuit  courts  embraces  all  cases  within 
the  county,  except  those  within  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  those 
cognizable  by  justices  of  the  peace.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
rcM-ordcr's  court  for  the  city  of  Detroit  enjbracc»s  all  caM»s  arising 
within  the  city,  with  a  like  exception;  and  the  juris<li(*ti(>n  of  jus- 
tice's (»f  the  peace  extends  to  the  following  cases:  1.  L:ineny  not 
charged  as  a  s(»cond  offence,  and  when  the  value  of  the  property 
docii  lUJt  exceed  twenty-five  dollars.  2.  Assault  and  battery  not 
connnitted  riotcuisly,  n<»r  upon  a  public  officer,  nor  with  intent  to 
connnit  any  other  olfence.  3.  Charges  of  willfully  destroying  or 
injurinix  mile  boards  or  guide  posts.  4.  Charges  of  maliciously 
injuiinir  the  cattle  of  another,  or  destroymg  the  personal  property 
of  anotlnr.  when  the  injury  does  not  exceed  twenty-five  dollars. 
5.  Charixes  of  nmliciously  injuring  or  removing  numuments  of 
houuiiaiies,  (»r  defacing  buildings,  or  extinguishing  lamps,  injuring 
lamp  p<»sts  or  railings,  or  any  bridge,  street  or  jmssage.  t>. 
Charges  tor  malicious  trespassing  on  land,  or  any  wharf  or  land- 
ing place,  and  i*arrying  away  goods  to  the  value  of  five  dollars. 
7.  Charges  of  malicious  trespaj<!ies  in  irardens,  ondiards.  Ac:  and 
^.  All  other  olfences  punishable  by  fine  not  excc»eding  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  ccmnty  jail  not  exceeding 
three*  month**,  <»r  both. 

QlKSTlON    II. 

Are  th«'  judgc\s  appointed  or  deleted?  If  elected,  how  hmg  has 
this  >ysteni  prevailed?  What  is  found  to  InMts  openit ion — fav- 
orable* or  unfavorable  to  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
judiciary? 

(Assem.  Xo.  35. J  30 
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Massachusetts: 

George  W.  Seaiile,  Esq, — The*  jiiJo^e^of  the*  mipremo  cotirti 
superior  court  are  appoiiiteil  to  liolJ  olfiee  duriJi*?  gooti  heluiviarc 
the  nomination  of  the  executive,  wliicb  nniuiiLHtioti  i;*  I'oiitiruitHlljT 
the  excutive  counciL  Trial  justices  and  ptjlicc  j unices*  are  ^im 
appointed  by  tlie  governor  dining  good  iieimvior.  Tliii*  itiiliiiliti4 
term  of  judicial  office  has,  on  tbe  one  hand,  worked  evil  reviitt^ta 
keeping  upon  the  beneh  nicti  who  lm%c  outlived  their  n^^fnlmm 
to  the  public  and  their  ueceptibility  to  the  bur;  and  this  lifv  letmn 
has  occasionally  made  them  arbritiary  in  thtdr  conduct  lUid  rtiJt 
in  their  manners.  On  the  ollixr  hand,  it  ba3  ttirnii^hed  mm  of 
ability  and  integrity,  and  nfencndly  it  h?is  ke[*t  them  quite  trio  fiw 
from  popular  impulseis.  There  is,  however,  I  heliOVt%  little  or  oo 
disposition  to  attempt  the  experiment  of  an  electivt*  juiliciaiy.  A 
limited  tenure,  of  from  five  to  ten  yeai's,  was  favorc<l  Uy  smut  ti 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1853,  i)nt  the  va^t  mujorfty  wwrc 
in  favor  of  the  life  tenure.  This  life  system  is  thought  by  the  hidk 
of  our  people  lo  favor  Judicial  integrity  and  indepeadenee.  Tbrrt 
is  undoubtedly  nomo  foundation  for  the^e  opinion?,  hut  less  tbia 
is  claimed  for  thein.  Judicial  otHees  are  sought  in  the  JirAt  iu^tJim 
by  interested  parties,  and  they  are  sometimes  conferred  as*  reniinli 
for  party  services,  or  are  influenced  by  persona)  frieitd^ips.  » 
well  as  for  high  professional  character  and  stiiiidin^. 

The  old  '*  common  pleas  ^-  court  was  abolished  in  1857^  fur  iJm 
sake  of  riddin</  the  lutr  and  the  people  of  unpopular  and  incninp*^ 
tent  judges.  Jlad  it  been  thought  that  there  was  const!  utional 
power  to  do  so,  there  is  some  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
supreme  judicial  court  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  not,  bow- 
ever,  so  much  from  its  incompetency  as  from  desire  of  chanire  in 
its  judges  and  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  intolerable  delays  of  ibo 
court.  Dilatoriness  is  a  defect  in  all  the  criminal  courts.  Mv 
opinion  is  that  the  limited  tenures  of  the  judicial  office  will  vtl  b^ 
established  in  this  state. 

New  Hampshire: 
Hon.  S.  1).  Bkll. — The  judges  of  the  supreme  judicial  ronrt 
and  of  the  police  courts,  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  ct»iiiv 
cil,  and  hold  their  offices  nominalhj  during  good  behavior.  In 
1850,  a  constitutional  convention  adopted  an  amendment  of  tho 
constitution,  making  judges  eligible  by  popular  vote  for  limited 
terms,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  people. 

Connect  icnt: 
Walteu  PrrKix,  Esq. — The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  suix^ 
rior  courts  are  appointed  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  the  twi>  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  each  for  a  term  of  eight  years.     This  ;;.'x/t  of 
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appointment  has  prevaiIo<l  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  con- 
stitution (1H18);  hut  until  the  year  \i<M^  when  the  aijove  linn'ta- 
tion  wa.**  extahlished,  the  tenure  of  office  was  durin;;  «rnod  l>eha- 
vior.  or  until  the  incutnhent  reache<l  the  ajje  of  sevcntv  vears. 
The  judiciary  of  Connecticut  hits  rarely  heen  Minpectrtl  fif  a  want 
of  "integrity'*  or  **  iudepen<lence/' and  its  earlier  annals  espe- 
cial ly  contain  the  names  of  men  <if  pre-eminent  character  and 
talent.  While,  therefore,  experience  would  impute  no  neccssjiry 
disadvantage  in  these  respects  to  our  mHhod  of  selecting  judges 
hy  |)opular  election  rather  than  by  executive  appointment  (though 
the  latter  is  unqucstionaldy  the  more  pnident  system),  it  (*annot 
\w  denied  that  the  sul>stituti<m  of  a  fhorfterm  of  ojfia*  for  a  tenure 
virtually  for  life,  is  regarded  by  our  wisest  men  as  an  unfortunate 
innovation.  It  is  believed  that  the  opinion  of  the  jirofcssion  gen- 
erally, certainly  the  weight  of  its  opinion,  was  originally,  and  still 
is,  adverse  to  such  a  change,  as  unwise  and  of  iiernicious  tendency. 

New  Jersey: 

CoRTLAXin-  Paukrr,  Esg. — The  judges  are  variously  appointed. 
Justic*es  of  the  peace  are  elcctc<l,  each  for  tive  years,  not  more 
than  tive  in  each  township.  Juclges  of  the  common  pleas  are 
ap|K)intcd  by  the  I^egislaturc  in  joint  meeting,  each  for  five  years, 
one  being  elected  each  year.  Justices  of  the  supreme  fourt,  the 
chancellor  and  the  judges  of  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals  arc 
a[)pointed,  the  last  named  each  for  six  years,  but  so  that  one  new 
judge  takes  his  seat  each  year;  the  chancellor  and  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  each  for  seven  years — all  by  the  governor,  with  the 
advice  an<l  consent  of  the  senate. 

The  elective  svstem,  stninglv  advocated  in  the  constitutional 
conv<»ntion  of  1844,  was  rejected,  except  as  regards  justices  of 
the  [HNice.  While  their  restricted  jurisdiction  prevents  its  doing 
much  harm,  the  operation  of  the  system  has  l^een,  I  think,  suffici- 
ently unfavorable  to  satisfy  the  public  mind  that  it  woubl  l>e 
unwise  to  adopt  this  mode  of  appointment  for  any  other  judges. 

Surrogates,  whose  duties  are  mainly  ministerial  antl  cx-parte  in 
their  character,  are  likewise  elected,  one  for  each  county,  and  hold 
office  five  years.  All  testamentarj'  causes  and  other  litigation  in 
this  department  come  before  the  orphan  s  court,  and  go  thence  by 
appeal  to  the  ordinary*. 

JriiiN  F.  Heokman,  Esq. — ^The  jnthjeft  art*  apjioinffif:  juMirrj^ 
of  Ihf*  pt^acr  alone  are  fleittti.  The  election  of  justices  sroins  to 
work  well. 

Pennsylvania: 
J.  J.    Bauclay,   Esg. — The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are 
elected  for  terms  of  fifteen  years,  tlie  president  and  law  judges  of 
tho  common  pleas  for  ten  years,  and  the  associate  judges,  not 
learned  in  the  law,  for  five  years. 
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The  system  ha^  thus  far  worked  wcll^  mul  n-iil  prolmljlr  cc»- 
tinue  so  to  do  asi  Jong  U6  tlie  qitestion  uf  the  re-elect iou  \ 
made  a  political  one. 
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Maryland  I 
A.  Sterling,  Jr.,  Esq, — Judges  arc  elccUH-  Tht«  has  ^>c€tithi 
mode  since  1850.  The  term  of  service  ia  Afteeu  years.  I  thsak 
the  opinion  of  the  profession  h  adverse  to  the  elective  s»yiteai,  but 
with  the  present  term  of  yervice  tlie  evib  are  motlificd,  jiistjctii 
made  I^ts  tedious  than  of  old,  and  the  bench  is  free  from  ^peciil 
complaint,  hut  the  ceilainty  of  tbe  law  in  diminidhed,  ft9  ic  Im 
been  all  over  tbe  country,  by  the  change  of  sy^tciii.  The  irlilJTi 
ability  of  the  judges  h,  I  think*  about  the  same  im  ever.  In  thi 
court  of  iippeal^  and  in  Baltimore,  tbe  sahiry  ie  too  small  to  iBtbct 
persons  c^f  large  practice  to  take  the  p)ace?<,  and,  while  our  jii^Hi 
are  good,  we  are  indebted  much  to  special  good  fortune  mid  tki 
fact  that  two  out  of  the  four  arc  young  men,  that  we  an*  m  WfU 
off  as  we  are.     No  salary  is  over  $3,000. 

Kentucky: 

E.  L.  \as  WmKLKi  Esq. — ^Ae  already  t^tjitcd,  our  jadidanr  i* 
elective,  winch  i>nictice  ha^  prevailed  for  fiftcc*n  yearH. 

I  cannttf  say  that  the  elective  system  has  proven  ritTDralde  1*^ 
the  integrity  and  indcpt*n deuce  of  the  judiciary ;  nor,  oil  tir 
other  hand,  have  any  marked  evils  resulted  from  th«  eteelivt  f^ 
teni,  excopt  the  tendency  of  parties  in  making  political  s€r^'ie« 
and  usefulness,  rather  than  fitness  and  qualifications,  the  goveru- 
ing  considerations  in  selecting  judicial  officers. 

Indiana: 
Hon.  Conkad  Baker. — The  judges  are  elected  bj-  the  people 
and  have  been  since   1852.     I  do  not  think  that  the  election  of 
judges  has  proved  unfavorable  to  the  integrity  and  independeni'e 
of  the  judiciary. 

Michigan: 
II.  K.  Claiuce,  Esq. — All  judges  are  elected  bj-  the  people, 
except  when  appointed  to  fill  vacancies.  This  system  has  pre- 
vailed since  the  year  1851.  Its  operation  has  not  been  found  a? 
satisfactory  as  was  expected.  The  first  years  of  the  experiment 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  change  in  the  mode  of  seUrting 
judges  would  be  found  safe,  if  not  positively  advantageous;  i»ui 
as  the  selection  of  candidates  became  more  and  more  subjtH^t  to 
partisan  intlucnces,  the  system  has  been  regarded  with  much  los.- 
favor. 


Question  III. 

What  are  the  punishments  aimexed  to  the  several  crimes  for 
bidden  by  the  law?     Please  make  your  answer  to  this  interrotia- 
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tcry  full   nnd  complete,   cmbrftdng  all  the  riolations  of  law 
recognized  as  crimes. 

AN8WKI18. 

Ma8.<^achusett8: 
Geo.  W.  Skaulk,  Esq. — The  punishments  are  fixed  liy  legisla- 
tion and  imposed  l)y  the  presidincr  judge,  the  jury  having  nothing 
to  do  with  it.     The  penalties  annexed  to  the  leading  crimes  are 

{pven  in  the  general  statutes  of  IHCA),  part  IX,  and  in  the  annual 
aws  for  the  subsequent  years.     As  these  are  in  the  library  of  the 
Association,  I  omit  any  enumeration  of  them. 

New  Hampshire: 

IIox.  S.  I).  Bell. — The  punishments  imposed  by  statute  for 
offences  are  as  follows: 

JS^ote. — S.  I.,  denotes  solitary  imprisonment. 

II.  L.,  denotes  hard  lal)or  in  the  state  prison. 

Y.,  denotes  years. 

X.  L.,  denotes  not  less  than. 

N.  K.,  denotes  not  exceeding. 

$,  denotes dollars  fine. 

C  J.,  denotes  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail. 

Trt»a.*»on,  s.  i.  3  y.,  h.  1.  for  life. 

Misprision  of  treason,  h.  1.  7  y.  or  $2,000. 

Fraudulent  misapplication  of  public  money  by  any  public  olBcer 
being  a  receiver  by  law,  h.  1.  n.  e.  2  y.,  c.  j.  n.  e.  1  v.  and  n.  e. 
t2.0<K). 

Munler  of  first  degree,  death. 

Mur<l«»r  of  second  degree,  s.  i.  3  y.,  h.  1.  n.  1.  7  y.,  and  n.  e.  30  y. 

Manslaughter,  n.  e.  $1,(K)0,  or  fine  n.  1.  $500  and  c.  j.  n.  e.  1  y. 
or  8.  i.  n.  e.  0  mo.,  and  h.  1.  n.  1.  7  y.,  n.  e.  25  y. 

Rape  and  violation  of  children,  s.  i.  n.  e.  6  mo.,  and  h.  1.  n.  1.  7 
y.  and  n.  e.  30  y. 

Mayhem  and  malicious  disfiguring,  s.  i.  u.  e.  1  y.,  and  b.  1.  n.  1. 
1  y.,  n.  e.,  20  y. 

Robbery,  s.  i.  n.  e.  6.  m.,  and  h.  1.  n.  1.  7  y.,  n.  e.  30  y. 

Assault  with  intent  to  commit  any  crime  punishable  by  death 
or  hard  labor  for  life,  s.  i.  n.  e.  6  mo.,  and  h.  1.  n.  1.  1  y..  n.  e.  10  y. 

Concealment  of  birth  of  a  bastard,  s.  i.  u.  c.  6  mo.,  h.  1.  1  to 
10  y. 

Attempt  to  procure  aljortion,  c.  j.  n.  e.  1  y.,  or  n.  e.  $1,000.  or 
lM)th. 

•    Attempt  to  procure,  if  quick  child,  n.  e.  $1,000  or  h.  1.  n.  1.  1 
y.,  n.  e.  10  y. 

Attempt  to  j)rocure,  if  death  result,  murder  in  2d  degree,  s.  i. 
n.  1.  3  y.,  and  h.  1.  n.  I.  7  y.,  n.  e,  80.  y. 
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Women  volimtaiily  submitting  to  3Uch  attempt,  c.  J.  n,  e.  If* 
n.  e.  $1,000,  cr  bath. 

Kidnapping,  h*  L  n.  o.  10  y. 

Druggist  selling  poison  without  niakiiig  u  record  of  it\  $100. 

Arson,  s.  i,  n,  e*  0  mo.,  h,  L  n.  1.  7  y,,  n,  t\  BO  y\ 

Malicious  burning  of  vessels,  hridgeij  or  other  builditi^.  «^  u 
e.  6  mo  ,  h.  1.  n.  L  2  y*,  n.  e.  20  }\ 

Obstructing  milrojid  triw^kis  where  life  is  endangered,  s,  L  n.  e*  t 
mo.,  h.  1.  n,  h  2  y.  or  for  life* 

Malicions   lutniiug  stacks  of  grain,  bay,  &q.,  fe ticca,  ptl 
boards,  wood,  A;c*,  trees  or  undtirwoad,  h.  L  lu  e.  1  y,,  ii.  c  3y^ 
or  1,000  and  c.  j*  n.  e.  1  y. 

Burglary,  wilb  intent  to  eomuiit  u  cheic,  the  punish ment  nf 
which  may  be  death  or  imprisonment  for  lite,  »,  i.  n,  e-  6  m€K,  k 
1.  n.  1.  5  y.  or  lite. 

Burglary  with  intent  to  commit  other  crime  punishable  bj  bird 
labor  or  to  commit  larceny,  s.  L  n.  e.  60.  d.,  and  h.  1.  n.  L  3  y.,  d. 
e.  10  y. 

Breaking  and  entering  ia  the  night  luiy  nflico,  bank^  9Uire,  iec,, 
or  vessel,  &c.,  with  intent  to  comniit  any  crime,  punUluibk  hf 
hard  labor,  or  to  commit  larceny,  h,  L  n.  L  3  y.,  lu  e.  G  y* 

Breaking  or  entering  in  the  night  or  iu  the  day  timet  brfiakinj 
and  entering  any  building  or  ve^ol  with  luteut  to  oomuiit  uty 
crime  punishable  by  hard  labor,  h,  I  n.  L  1  y,,  n.  e*  7  3% 

Breaking  or  entering  in  night,  or  iu  day  breaking  and  enteii^ 
dwelling  house,  office,  btmk,  sln>p,  store,  \varchou^%  barn,  frrm- 
ary  or  mill,  meeting-house,  court-house,  town-house,  college, 
academy,  school-house,  or  vessel,  railroad  depot,  engine-house, 
repair  shop,  etc.,  or  freight  or  passenger  cars,  and  committing  auy 
larceny  therein,  h.  1.  n.  e.  5  y. 

Maliciously  killing,  maiming,  wouuding,  poisoning  or  disfigur- 
ing any  liort^e,  cattle,  sheep  or  swine,  with  intent  to  injure  the 
owner,  h.  1.  n.  1.  1  y.,  n.  e.  3  y.,  or  n.  e.  SI, 000  and  c.  j.  n.  e. -1  y. 

Larceny  trom  the  person  of  another,  h.  1.  n.  1.  1  y.,  n.  e.  7  y. 

Stealing  any  horse,  mule,  cattle,  sheep  or  swine,  h.  1.  u.  1.  3  y.. 
n.  e.  7  y. 

Stealing  any  money,  l)ankbills,  goods  or  chattels,  or  any  writ- 
ing containing  evidence  of  debt  contract,  liability,  promise  or 
ownership  of  property  of  the  value  of  $20,  or  of  the  receipt, 
payment  or  discharge  of  the  like  amount,  ov  writings  of  like  kind 
containing  together  evidence  of  like  amount,  h.  I.  n.  1.  2  y..  n. 
e.  5  y. 

Stealing  same  things  as  above  of  Idss  value  than  20  dollars,  c.  j. 
n.  e.  1  y.  and  $100  and  to  pay  owuer  treble  value,  deducting  wbal# 
is  returned. 

Stealing  any  deed,  will,  policy  of  insurance,  bill  of  sale  of  a 
vessel,  letter  of  attorney,  any  writ,  process  or  record  of  any  court, 
any  public  or  corporate  record,  h.  1.  n.  e.  2  y.,  n.  1.  5  y. 
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Receiving  or  concealing  stolen  property,  knowing,  &c.,  L  1.  n. 
I.  2  v..  n.  V.  5  y. 

Miilirioiih  injury  to  any  tree  placed  or  growing  for  ornament  br 
WiH*  in  any  ^anleii,  yard,  street,  square,  &c..  or  maliciously  doing 
any  ;i<t  wlicrcliy  the  real  or  pernonal  estate  of  anotli(*r  .shall  he 
injuri'cl,  c.  j.  n.  I.  3U  d.,  n.  e.  1  y.  or  n.  e.  $1(X)  or  hoth. 

Frjunhihnt  niortjja^e,  pled«>e,  sale»  or  conveyance  of  real  or 
I>er.sonal  e.state  of  $100  value,  fraudulent  concealment  of  |>ersonal 
estate  of  that  value  to  prevent  attachment  on  seizure,  on  execution, 
c.  j.  n.  1.  .'JO  d.,  n.  e.  1  y.,  fine  n.  e.  douhle  value  of  property  or 
hoth. 

Fraudulent  receiving  such  mortgage,  Ac,  or  debtor  s  [>ro|>erty, 
Ac.,  same  jis  alxive. 

8anio  .*u!ts,  value  less  than  $100,  c.  j.  n.  1.  10  d.,  n.  e.  <>  mo.,  fine 
iiot  excee<ling  double  value,  or  both. 

Cheating  or  defnmding  by  falsly  personating  or  by  false  pre- 
tences. iVr..  n.  e.  $500  or  c.  j.  n.  e.  1  y.,  or  h.  I.  n.  e.  7  y. 

FnuuluK>nt  disposition  or  conversion,  or  secretion  of  money, 
goods,  <^c.  delivered  or  entrusted  for  keeping,  carriage,  inn,  manu- 
factcu'e  or  work  thereon,  as  for  larceny  of  like  value. 

Stealing,  &c.,  a^  before,  of  less  value  than  $10,  c.  j.  n.  e.  90  d.. 
or  n.  e.  :?  10  and  treble  value,  to  be  imposed  by  justice,  if  no  appeal. 

Malicious  trespass,  entering  into  gardens,  orchards,  Ac,  or 
woodlands,  with  intent  to  cut,  take,  carry  away,  Ac.,  any  trees, 
fruit  <»r  vegetables,  c.  j.  n.  e.  90  d.  or  n.  e.  $10  or  both,  and  treble 
ralue  to  owner. 

If  value  exceed  $20,  h.  1.  n.  K  1  y.,  n.  e.  5  y. 

Malicious  prostrating  fences  and  exposing  fields  to  cattle,  Ac., 
n.  e.  $10  and  c.  j.  n.  e.  1  y. 

Catching  fish  in  artificial  fish  ponds,  $5. 

False*  marking  or  counterfeiting  or  fmuduleutly  altering  any 
public  record,  writ,  process,  or  pn)ceeding  of  any  court,  certitkato 
of  any  public  officer,  charter,  will,  deed,  liond,  letter  of  attorney, 
policy,  certific*ate  of  state,  bill,  note,  order  for  moneys,  Ac,  or  any 
writinir,  [)urporting  to  contain  evidence  of  the  existence  or  dis* 
charge  «)f  any  debt,  Ac,  with  intent  that  any  person  should  l>e 
defraudcHl.  m.  i.  n.  e.  fi  mo.  and  h.  I.  n.  1.  3y.   n.  e.  7  y. 

Knowingly  passing  such  writing,  same. 
Falsly  making  or  counterfeiting  any  other  writing,  or  knowingly 
using  with  intent,  Ac,  h.  I.  n.  o.  3  y. 

Counterfeiting  bank  bills  or  notes  with  intent,  Ac,  s.  i.  n.  e.  6 
mo.,  h.  I.  n.  I.  2  y.  n.  e.  5  y. 

Offering  to  pass  such,  knowing,  Ac,  with  intent,  Ac,  s.  i.  n.  e. 
4  mo.  and  h.  I.  n.  1.  2  y.,  n.  e.  5.  y. 

Making,  Ac,  plates,  Ac,  for  counterfeiting,  or  having  such  in  pos- 
aaon,  knowing,  Ac,  with  intent  they  should  bo  used,  Ac,  s.  L  n.  e. 
4  mo.  and  h.  1.  n.  I.  2  y.,  n.  e.  5  y. 

Making  false  coin,  8.  i.  n.  e.  9  mo.  and  \u  1.  n.  I.  2  y.,  n.  e.  5  y  • 
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Making,  ^Cm  A'u't^,  &Cm  or  having  iu  posseasicm  irith  mtcnl,  Ae*. 

8.  i.  n.  e.  4  mo.  nud  h.  K  i».  I.  2  y.,  lu  e.  5  y. 

Perjury,  s.  i,  n,  e*  4  mo,  rikI  h,  I  ti*  K  '2  y,*  ik  e.  5  y* 

Willful  fiilsG  sM^cariJig  in  regurd  to  uiiy thing  where m  be  m 
required  by  law  to  Giako  a:i  oath  cr  at!jni)atioii,  is  perjury. 

Subornation  of  perjury,  same  piuii^htncut. 

Willfully  ayytiuUing  or obistruetij^g  auy  oflacer  in  scnice  of  kw- 
ful  process  in  ati}'  civ^il  ca^^e,  ur  in  any  criminal  ca^^  iJtiiiishAlilcbj 
imprisonment  nv  fine,  or  both,  c.  j,  u*  e.  1  y  and  n.  L  $300. 
•  Rescue  in  such  tase,  same. 

Willfully  ;i^8atihing.  Jk^c,  in  criminal  eat$6  piini^hal»le  hy  Iiard 
labor,  or  rescue  in  such  caet%  h.  L  half  term  of  party  iiccti**d,  w 
c.  j.  n.  e.  2  y.  or  u*  e  |500j  or  both  hiat- 
-  Willfully  ^x^^i^aul ting,  ^c,  inacrimiDal  caso  puniBbable  with  deaib 
or  h.  1.  for  lift^  or  rescue  in  bueli  cascj  b.  I  n,  e,  10  y.  or  c.  j,  a.  L 
2  y.,  and  n.  c.  $500  j  in  any  other  case,  c*  j.  ii.  e-  6  mo*  or  o.  e. 
$500. 

.  Conveying  tools  into  any  prison,  or  aiding  escape  therefrom 
without  escape,  c.  j.  n.  e.  1  y.  and  n.  e.  $500;  if  prisoner  convicted 
of  offense  punishable  with  death  or  hard  labor,  s.  L  n.  e.  6  mo.  and 
h.  1.  n.  e.  10  y.,  or  tl  e.  $500. 

Aiding  escape  of  person  committed  for  debt,  pay  debt  and  c.  j. 
n.  e.  1  y. 

Aiding  escape  of  prisoner  committed  for  capital  ofiense,  h.  L  fix* 
life  or  any  term  of  yeara. 

Aiding  escape  of  prisoner  for  offense  not  capital,  same  panish- 
ment  as  prisoner,  or  c.  j.  n.  1.  1  y.  and  n.  e.  $2,000. 

Paity  having  custody  permiting  escape,  same  as  for  aiding. 

Party  having  custody  negligently  suffering  an  escape,  n.  e.  |5<>J. 

False  pretending  to  bean  officer,  sheriff,  or  deputy  sheriff,  \\ho$e 
duty  it  is  to  keep  the  peace,  or  apprehend  offenders,  or  re«]uiro 
others  to  aid  him  as  such,  n.  e.  $300. 

Clerk  of  any  town  or  place,  willfulh^  and  corruptly  making  fal^" 
record  of  vote,  or  false  copy  of  such  record,  or  false  certitirate  or 
return  of  votes,  s.  i.  n.  e.  G  mo.,  h.  1.  n.  1.  2  y,,  n.  e.  5  y. 

Assault  and  battery  on  conviction  before  a  justice,  n.  e.  $10  nr 
i.  j.  n.  e.  30  d.,  and  surety  of  peace  and  good  behavior:  if  t)f  aa 
aggravated  nature,  n.  e.  $200  and  c.  j.  n.  e.  G  mo.,  or  either. 

Rioters  remaining  after  proclamation,  or  obstructing  or  assault- 
ing officer  known  or  declared  to  be  such  in  making  proclam.itiou. 
n.  e.  $1,000  or  c.  j.  n.  e.  1  y. 

Breaking  or  entering  a  di\'elling  in  the  night  time,  or  breaking 
and  entering  in  the  day,  and  therein  committing  assault  and  hm- 
tery  on  any  inmate  of  such  house,  n.  e.  $1,000,  c.  j.  n.  e.  1  v.  or  h. 
1.  n.  e.  7  y. 

Assaulting  any  city,  town  or  ward  officer  in  the  diseh.anri*  of 
any  duty  of  his  office,  at  the  annual  or  other  election,  or  (akini: 
away  or  destroying  the  ballot  ))ox  or  check  list  when  iu  use  at  such 
election,  n.  e.  $300,  or  h.  1.  n.  e.  3  y. 
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Any  person  who  shnll  by  previous  appoiotment  meet  another 
and  t?nj^a«:e  in  a  light,  h.  1.  n.  e.  1  y.  or  n.  e.  $1,000. 

Kv«»ry  one  present  at  such  fight  as  aid,  seeond  or  surgeon,  or 
who  shall  advi.se,   &c.,  h.  I.  n.  e.  1  y.  or  c.  j.  n.  e.  1  y.,  or  n.  e. 

$1,(HM). 

Evi'ry  inhabitant  who  shall  by  previous  apiK)intnient  leave 
tlie  Htate  and  engage  in  a  tight  elsewere,  h.  1.  n.  e.  1  y.,  or  n.  e. 
$1,000. 

Adultery  or  incest,  c.  j.  n.  e.  1  y.  and  n.  e.  $500.  or  h.  1.  n.  1.  1 
y.  n.  e.  3  y. 

Gross  lewdness,  c.  j.  n,  e.  0  mo.  and  n.  e.  $200,  and  sureties  of 
good  behavior. 

Marr}'ing  or  eohabitincr  with  another  having  a  wife  or  husband 
alive,  unless  absent,  not  neard  of  for  three  years,  or  reported  and 
generally  believed  <lead,  or  where  former  marriage  within  the  age 
of  consent,  as  adultery. 

Blasphemy,  n.  e.  $200,  and  may  be  held  to  find  sureties  of  good 
l>ehavior. 

Profane  swearing,  $1  first  offence,  double  for  second,  and  not 
pai<l,  house  of  correction  n.  e.  10  d. 

Digging  up  or  renjoving  dead  body  without  authority,  h.  1.  n. 
e.  1  y.,  or  n.  e.  $2,(KK)  and  c.  j.  n.  e.  1  y. 

Defacing,  &c.,  monuments,  Ac,  destroying,  Ac,  fences,  trees  in 
places  of  burial,  c.  j.  n.  e.  G  mo.,  or  n.  e.  $5(K),  or  both. 

Maliciously  maiming,  Ac,  horses,  Ac,  n.  e.  $100,  c  j.  n.  e.  IM) 
d.,  or  Iwith. 

Setting  up  lotterv  or  disposing  of  property  by  lotterv,  n.  e. 
$5(K),  n.  1.  $50. 

Selling  tickets  in  lottery,  printing  amounts  of  lotteries  or  places 
where  tickets  are  kept  for  sale.  n.  I.  $25,  n.  e.  $100. 

Ket*ping  gaming  house  or  suffering  play  for  money  n.  1.  $10,  n. 
e.  $2(H>.  or  c.  j.  n.  e.  1  y. 

Winning  at  one  sitting  $5,  double  the  amount;  less  than  $5,  n. 
1.  $2,  n.  c  $10. 

Exposing  active  poison  for  destruction  of  animals  on  others' 
lands  or  in  hiirhways  Ac,  p.  1.  $10  n.  e.  $100. 

Sellng  unwholesome  provisions  without  notice,  c.  j.  n.  e.  6  mo., 
or  n.  e.  $20C. 

Kindling  fires  on  other's  land,  n.  c.  $10. 

Kindling  fires  if  fire  spreads  and  does  damage  to  other's  pro|>erty, 
n.  1.  $10  n.  e.  $1,000,  or  c.  j.  n,  1.  1.  mo.,  d.  e.  3.  y. 

Kindling  fires  carelesnly  on  his  own  land,  and  thereby  dciitroying 
other's  property,  n.  1.  $10,  n.  c  $1,(K)0. 

Kindling  fires  on  his  own  or  other's  land  with  intent  to  injure 
another  whereby  the  projierty  of  another  is  injured  or  destroyed, 
n.  1.  $30  n.  c.  $2,000,  c  j.  n.  1.  6  mo.  n.  e.  3  y. 

Accessories  before  or  after  the  fact  and  persons  who  aid  in 
counsel,  hire  or  procure  the  offence,  same  punishment  fs  principal 
offender. 
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Attempts  to  commit  offences  punishable  by  hard  liibor  for  lifr. 
s.  i.  11.  1.  6.  m.  Ii.  ].  IK  e.  10  y.  il  L  1.  y. 

Attempts  to  commit  any  other  offeuca,  li.  e<  half  ptinishmetil  for 
com.  of  offence. 

Attempts  to  coiumit  by  coLiiiseli  bfring,  or  procurcmeat  of 
others,  same  pimishment  ns  making  attempt, 

Accessorieh  to  offL^iiccs  committed  out  of  th«  state  before  or  after 
the  fact,  same  as  if  offcucc  committod  hci^. 

Besides,  there  are  a  huge  number  of  le^t^er  offences  puni^iiible 
with  small  fines,  which  I  have  thought  nnprotitablu  to  aitenipt  la 
enumerate.  If  exact  information  h  sought  no  afmlract  should  lie 
relied  upon,  but  icfeience  shoubl  be  mado  to  the  fitntiite  book 
For  general  viewa^  the  loose  abstract  above  may  bo  sutfiint^it, 

Connecticut: 
Walter  Pitkin,  Esq. — ^The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  com- 
plete catalogue  of  the  crimes   and   misdemeanors   for   which  t 
penalty  is  provided  by  the  statute  law  of  this  state: 

{A.)  Offences  punishable  by  death. 

Treason,  murder  in  the  first  degree,  arson  or  burning  of  toy 
building  causing  death. 

{B.)  Of ences punishable  by  impisonmenl  only. 

Murder  in  the  second  degree,  arson  endangering  life,  perjurr 
with  intent  to  take  life,  cutting  out  the  tongue  or  putting  out  the 
eye  of  anotiier  by  laying  in  wait,  rape,  sodomy  (if  one  partv  i? 
forced  or  under  15,  he  is  not  punished),  bestiality — stiit**  prisoi 
for  life. 

Assault  (including  poisoning)  with  intent  to  kill — state  prison 
for  life  or  not  less  than  10  years. 

Maiming  with  intent  to  distigure,  robbery  with  personal  abuse, 
burglary  with  personal  abuse,  carnal  knowledge  of  female  chiKI 
under  ten  years,  destroying  public  stores,  burning  public  build- 
iuizs,  arson,  bnrninor  buildin*]:  endanjjerinor  a  dwellinjx  house,  burn- 
ing  a  buil  ling  or  vessel  with  intent  to  defraud  insurei^,  removing 
or  altering  public  records,  counterfeiting  public  seal — state  prison 
not  less  tlian  seven  or  more  than  ten  years. 

Assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape — state  prison  not  less  than 
three  or  more  than  ten  years. 

Placing  obstructions  on  railroads — state  prison  not  more  than 
ten  years. 

Embezzlement  of  funds  of  banks,  railroads,  &c.,  and  making 
false  entries  in  books  of  same,  disinteiment  of  deceased  persons 
burning  buildings  containing  horses  or  neat  cattle — state  prison 
not  less  than  two  or  more  than  ten  years. 

Eobbery — state  prison  not  less  than  four  or  more  than  ten  years* 
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Aiding  an  escape  from  state  prison,  breaking  or  assisting  in 
breaking  jail,  perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury,  assault  with 
intent  to  n>!>,  carrj'ing  or  enticing  away  a  child  under  twelve 
yt'ar?4  of  age,  atten)[)ting  to  destroy  public  store**,  attempting  to 
destroy  puldic  buildings,  forgery  (and  double  damagcH  to  party 
injured),  counterfeiting  coin,  poH.se.s>ing  counterfeit  coin  with 
intent  to  pa^;*,  [)OH.HesHing  counterfeit  bills  with  intent  to  pass,  pos- 
»<»ssing  bank  bills  with  intent  to  fill  up  and  to  pass,  selling  coun- 
terfeit bills  with  intent  to  have  them  passed,  forging  public  necuri- 
ticM,  making  plates  for  counterfeit  bills,  posiM^ssing  plate  for  forg- 
ing bank  bills,  adultery,  incest,  bigamy,  burning  vessel  or  build- 
ing other  than  a  dwelling  house,  horse  stealing,  stealing  from  the 
person — state  prison  not  less  than  two  years  or  more  than  5  years. 

Burglary,  theft  of  a  sum  exceeding  $50,  uc^ting  as  principal  or 
second  in  a  prize  tight — state  prison  not  more  than  five  years. 

BiTaking  and  entering  a  store  with  intent  to  rob,  breaking  and 
entering  a  dwelling  in  day  season — state  prison  not  more  than 
four  years. 

rttering  and  passing  as  money  any  false  token  in  the  similitude 
of  bill  or  checks  of  banks,  Sec. — sUite  prison  not  less  tiian  one  year 
or  njore  than  three  yeau's. 

Attempting  to  break  and  enter  a  building  with  intent  to  steal 
or  commit  other  crime,  abetting  prize  tight — state  prison  not  more 
than  two  years. 

Obstructing  the  apprehensicm  of  a  person  complained  of — state 
prison  one  year. 

Eml>ezzlement  by  bailee  of  goods  to  l>e  manufactured— common 
jail  not  more  than  six  montlis.  • 

Keeping  or  frequenting  a  luiuso  reputed  to  be  of  ill  fame — work- 
house not  more  than  thirty  days. 

(C)  Offences  inuiixhable  hyfne  only. 

Challenging  another  to  tight  a  duel,  carrying  or  delivering  such 
challenge — tine  $3,000.  (If  the  challenger  is  unable  to  \m\  the 
fine,  he  is  punishalde  by  imprisonment  in  jiiil  for  a  year,  and  iu 
either  caise  is  disqualitied  to  hold  any  office  of  trust  or  honor.) 

Unlawful  dissections — not  more  than  $2,000  f>r  less  than  $500. 

Emitting  bills  of  credit,  or  making  or  issuing  any  writing  or 
note  iiayable  in  goods,  or  other  valuable  thing  to  be  used  for  pur* 
IK)ses  of  general  currency — fine  not  exceeding  $600  or  less  than 
$1(K). 

Encouraging  attempts  to  produce  miscarriage — fine  not  more 
than  $500. 

Importing  foreign  convicts  (each  offence) — fine  of  $334. 

Unlicensed  exhibition  of  tumblers,  mountebanks,  rope  walking, 
Ac,  unlic*enseci  exhibition  of  feats  of  horses,  allowing  laud  or  build- 
ings to  lie  used  for  thealiove  purposes,  keeping  unlicensed  billiard 
tallies— not  more  than  $200. 
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Passing  bills  of  cro^lit,  Ac,  issneil  with  intent  to  be  used  at 
general  currency,  having  an  interest  in  nuy  fiiiicl  used  for  g«uiOi|^ 
betting  on  an  election  or  holclin^  f^takes,  losing  or  wtiinin;|^  montj, 
Ac,  by  playing  or  beUing  on  gmiics  of  ba^ardt  lyid  Muaerittg 
them  to  be  played  iuone^ti  hou^e  or  hnifdingi — ^not  more  Itum  tlw 
or  less  than  $20. 

Conversarion  !)y  or  with  jnior  conci»rning  enime  ou  tml-Hx^ 
more  than  $100. 

Secretly  assaulting  and  maiming  another — not  room  than  |^7. 

Giving  unlicensed  tlieatrical  exhibitions  irith  tk  rietr  tu  gttij>— 
fine  of  150. 

Betting  on  a  horse  mce,  or  making  up  a  purse  for  Iba  same— 
not  more  than  $50  or  hsn  than  $10, 

(If  the  offender  is  owner  of  the  horso,  it  is  forft^ilcd*) 

Keeping  an  unlicensed  nine-pin  alley — not  moro  than  tf4o  or 
less  than  $7. 

Injuring  trees  on  a  public  square — not  more  than  $50. 

Bemoval  of  stone  on  a  common  shore — ^not  more  thau  $35. 

Disturbance  of  religious  meetings — not  more  than  $34. 

Advertising  a  horse  race,  or  driving  or  holding  stakes  at  the 
same — not  more  than  $30  or  less  than  $8. 

Barratry — fine  of  $17. 

Public  keeping  of  implements  for  gaming,  allowing  biiildmg 
to  be  used  for  unlicensed  exhibitions  of  mountebanks,  Ac,  pur- 
chasing and  distributing  obscene  books,  Ac.,  selling  spirituoas 
liquors  within  two  miles  of  a  camp  meeting — fine  of  $7. 

Injuring  ])riclges,  catching  shell-fish  growing  on  bridges,  tearing 
down  trees  on  a  public  square,  theft  of  an  amount  not  exeeedinj: 
S15,  taking  fish  from  private  ponds,  being  present  at  a  tiiihi 
between  animals — not  more  than  $7. 

Using  fire  crackers,  except  on  4th  July — fine  $5. 

Gaming  for  money,  head  of  family  allowing  games  at  cards  or 
billiards  in  his  house — fine  of  §4. 

Profane  swearing — fine  of  $1. 

(Z).)  Offences  punishable  J>y  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Manslaughter — state  prison  or  jail  not  more  than  10  years,  aihl 
fine  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Misprison  of  treiison — state  prison  not  more  than  7  or  les» 
than  3  years,  and  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Falsely  representing  a  free  person  to  be  a  slave,  seizing  a  fret' 
person  with  intent  to  enslave,  falsely  testifying  that  any  person  i? 
a  slave — state  prison  5  years  and  a  fine  of  $5,000. 

Bribery — state  prison  not  more  than  5  or  less  thau  2  jears.  an  J 
fine  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Kidnaj>j)ing  free  person — same  imprisonment  as  above,  and  fine 
not  exceeding  $5. 

Exposing  child  under  6  jears  of  age  with  intent  to  abandon — 
same  imprisonment  as  above,  and  fine  not  exceeding  $400. 
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Seduction  (Ist  ofleiice) — state  prison  not  moro  thou  3  years,  fine 
not  exceeding  $2,000. 

Setliiition  (2d  olTcnce) — Htatc  prison  not  more  than  one  year, 
and  tine  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Kniitting  liilU  of  credit,  Ac.  to  he  used  as  general  cuiTency — 
btate  prison  n.  e.  1  y.,  n.  I.  3  nios.,  and  fine  n.  e.  $00<)  n.  I.  $100. 

Concealing  death  of  hastard  <'hil<l.  l)laHphemy — state  prison  not 
more  than  1  year,  and  fine  n.  e.  $100. 

Tlu'ft  of  an  amount  between  $15  :uid  $50 — conunon  jail  n.  e.  6 
nioN.,  and  n.  I.  $100. 

Tearing  down  turnpike  gate  or  toll-house  in  night  (ieason — com- 
mon  jail  n.  e.  G  n.  1.  2  mos.,  an<l  fine  not  less  than  $20. 

Unhi.vful  killing  of  game — common  jail  n.  c.  10  il.,  fine  n.  e.  $5. 

(A*.)  (J^jf (lives  punifihahh  hy  fine  or  imprisonment. 

»Sal(»  of  foreign  lotterj'  tickets — common  jail  not  more  than  1 
year  or  less  than  2  mos.,  cr  fine  n.  e.  $300  or  n.  I.  $50. 

Pul)lication  of  obscene  books,  &c. — ^common  jail  not  more  than 
1  year  or  less  than  2  mos.,  or  fine  n.  e.  $300  or  less  than  $50. 

Malicious  prosecution — same  imprisonment  as  above  or  fine  n. 
e.  $1.(KM)  or  n.  I.  $20. 

Sale  of  property  l)y  l(»tteri«»s  or  hazard  of  any  kind — ^same 
puni.Hhinent  its  above. 

Ix'asing  buildings  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  prostitution — jail 
not  inf)re  than  0  mos.,  or  fine  not  excee<ling  $500. 

Contempt  of  court  (except  justices*) — ^jail  not  more  than  6  mos. 
or  fine  not  exceeding  $100. 

4S?lling  diseased  flesh  or  fowl — jail  not  moiv  than  ♦>  months,  or 
fine  not  exceeding  $100. 

Serrei  di  livery  of  bastard  child — jail  not  moro  than  3  months, 
or  fiui'  not  exceeding  $150. 

Cnu»lty  to  animals — ^jail  not  more  than  30  days,  or  fine  n.  e.  $25. 

Foriu'calion — ^jail  not  more  than  30  days,  or  fine  $7. 

(/)  ^^J^^f^ces punisliithle  byjine  or  imprisonment  or  hoth. 

Aiding  or  corresponding  with  rebels  or  public  enemii's — state 
prison  not  more  than  7  or  less  than  three  years,  or  fine  n.  e.  $UK>0 
or  both. 

Attempt  to  produce  miscarriage,  accessories  to  above  crime — 
state  prison  not  more  than  5  years,  or  fine  u.  e.  $1,000  for  princi- 
pal, (»r  $5(H>  for  a<*cessory,  or  both. 

Obtaining  goods  «!L'c..  by  false  pretences — state  prison  not  more 
than  5  yc»ars.  or  fine  n.  e.  $50^),  or  both. 

Embezzlement,  fraud  or  making  false  entries  liy  officers  or 
agents  of  corporations — state  prison  n.  e.  5  years,  or  fine  u.  e.  $100, 
or  both. 

Attempt  by  a  woman  to  produce  miscarriage  on  herself — state 
prison  not  moro  than  2  years,  or  fine  u.  e.  $500,  or  both. 
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Obstructing  navigation  of  ennuis,  or  injttring  gitte  lodk»  Jte.— ^j 
jail  not  more  than  1  y^ar  or  Ivss  than  2  uioiith.^,  or  tino  n.  c  1500 ■ 
or  less  than  $30,  or  both. 

Using  indecent  or  aSimivo  huiguiige — jm]  ttot  more  I  ban  1  ytv, 
or  fine  n.  e.  $500,  or  b(»th. 

Injuring  telegraph  pole& — ^tme  intprtsonmentiid  above*  or  int 
n.  e,  $200,  or  both. 

Injuring  engines  or  displacinfi:  switch  on  railroails — ^^amo  ifaprifl- 
onment  as  above,  or  fijie  n*  b.  il5(J,  or  hcith. 

Poisoning  fish  pond^ — same  impnsoameiit  aiiaUovc^  or  fine  ft.  fi, 
$100,  or  both. 

Embezzlement  and  i'lAm  entries  by  clerkis — ^jnil  not  more  Utaa  t 
year,  or  fine  n.  e.  $100,  or  l>oth. 

Malicious  injury  to  trees,  vegetables  or  fences — jail  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  fine  n.  c.  $100,  or  both. 

Fraudulent  procuring  naval  or  military  bounty  due  another^ 
jail  n.  e.  6  months,  or  tine  n.  e.  $300,  or  both. 

Wilfully  burning  woods,  grain,  &c.,  or  injuring  bridges,  mill 
dams,  machinery,  animals,  or  cloth  in  process  of  manufacture- 
jail  not  more  than  6  or  less  than  2  months,  or  fine  n.  e.  $200  ca 
less  than  $20,  or  both. 

Keeping  or  frequenting  dance-house,  reputed  to  be  a  place  of 
assignation — jail  not  more  than  six  months  or  les8  than  30  dtjtf, 
or  fine  n.  e.  $100,  or  both. 

Injuring  derrick,  injuring  gas  works,  painting  or  printing  oo 
the  property  of  anotlier,  breaking  windows  in  a  dwellinsr  house, 
injuring  signs,  vehicles,  aqueducts  or  boundary-marks  loosini:  a 
horse  fastened  in  a  public  phice,  forging  or  counterfeiting  staui|»> 
or  labels,  selling  goods  having  counterfeit  stamp — ^jail  not  more 
than  i)  months,  or  tine  n.  e.  SI 00,  or  both. 

Breach  of  the  peace  by  threatening  (fcc,  using  threats  \'o..  to 
cause  workmen  to  leave  their  employers,  keeping  house  <»f  ill-fimo. 
acting  as  bar  tender  or  servant  in  house  of  ill-fame — ^jail  i\oX 
more  than  6  months,  or  tine  n.  e.  §100  or  both. 

Riotously  assembling  and  not  dispersing  after  proclamation, 
obstructing  proclamation  to  rioters — jail  G  months,  or  tine  u.  o. 
$67,  or  both. 

Injuring  buildings  or  clothing  by  putting  thereon  any  noxiou? 
substance — ;jail  not  more  than  4  months,  or  tine  n.  e.  $10(».  or  both. 

**Gift  sales.''  drawing  of  lotteries,  sale  of  lottery  tickets — jail 
n.  e.  3  months,  or  fine  n.  e.  $17,  or  both. 

Keeping  disorderly  house — jail  n.  e.  3  months,  or  fine  n.  e.  5^1'X». 
or  both. 

Exposing  person — ^jail  not  more  than  3  months,  or  fine  u.  e,  fo'X 
or  both. 

losing  horse  or  boat  without  permission  of  owner — same  punish- 
ment as  above. 

Injuring  ponds  used  for  breeding  fish — jail  not  more  than  3 
months,  or  fine  n.  e.  $25,  or  both. 
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Injuring  puYilic  buildings  or  furniture,  cuttin<r  tinihor  trees  on 
the  lan«l  of  another, — ^jail  not  more  than  3  months,  or  tine  n.  e., 
$17,  or  Inilh. 

Ke>iNtin<r  a  public  officer — jail  not  more  than  2  months,  or  tine 
n.  e.,  $;i4,  or  both. 

Public  exhibition  of  rebel  flags  or  devices — jail  n.  e.  .Ho  clays, 
or  fine.  n.  e.,  $1(K),  or  both. 

Usin«r  jra>  without  metre,  alterin<r  metre,  fraud  of  a<rent  of  pas 
company, — ^^jail  not  moi*e  than  30  days,  or  tine  n.  e.  $50,  or  both.' 

Improper  Imrials — ;jail  n.  e.  30  days,  or  fine  n.  e.  $50,  or  l>oth. 

Interrupting  or  diaturbing  schools, — jail  n,  e.  30  days,  or  fine 
n.  e.  $7,  or  n.  1.  $1(K),  or  both. 

I»o.sing  cattle  for  the  puriK>se  of  having  them  impoun<led,  cut- 
ting trres  on  lan<ls  of  Indians,  taking  or  destroying  fish  in  private 
])ond.^,  fals4'  statements  by  driver  of  livery  team,  breaking  win- 
dows in  a  public  building  in  the  night  season,  stealing  fruit  Ac, 
in  the  night,  or  destroying  fruit  or  shrublwry,  trespass  on  culti- 
vate<l  lands,  stealing  growing  cranberries,  throwing  dead  animals 
into  ponds  used  for  domestic  purposes,  driving  on  a  britlge  at  a 
gate  tjister  than  a  walk,  furnishing  prisimers  with  lifpior,  contempt 
of  court  (jiiMices*),  lascivious  carriage,  keeping  a  place  for  fighting 
ciM*ks  or  animals, — ^jail  not  more  than  30  days,  or  fine  n.  e.  $7,  or 
both. 

Stealing  poultrj- — ^jail  n.  e.  (>  months,  or  fine  n.  e.  $50,  or  both^ 

New  .Jersey: 

CoKTLANDT  pAUKEK,  Esg. — The  punishments  of  crime  are  na 
follow?*: 

Trejiscm:  <leath. 

Misprision  of  treason:  state  prison,  7  years  and  $l,00l>  line. 

Munler  1st  tlegree  (no  discretion):  death. 

Murdrr  2d  degree:  state  prison  20  years. 

Manslaughter:  state  prison  lO  yean*  and  $1,000  fine. 

Sodomy:  state  prison  21  years  and  $1,000  fine. 

Kape:  state  prison  15  years  and  $1,000  fine. 

Abduition  (forcible):  state  prison  12  year*  and  $1,0<K>  fine 

Alxlurtioii,  with  consent  of  infant  under  15:  state  prison  2  yeani 
and  $400  line. 

Abduetion  with  consent  and  deflowering:  state  prison  5  years 
nnd  $1,000  fine. 

Polygamy:  state  [irison  10  years  and  $1,000  fine. 

Concealment  of  bastardy:  state  prison  1  year  and  $200  fine. 

Incest :  state  prison  1 J  years  and  $500  fine. 

Adultery:  state  prison  1|  years  and  $100  fine. 

Fornication:  state  prison,  fine  $14. 

Open  lewdness:  state  prison  1  year  and  $100  fine. 

Pretence  of  supernatural  powers;  county  gaol  3  montlis  and 
$50  fine. 

Impostures  in  religion:  county  gaol  6  months  and$UHj  fine. 

Blaapbemy:  state  prison  1  year  and  $200  fine. 
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Perjury  or  suboriiatjoii:  iljsfniiichUemeiijt  and  stale  i>ri«Kilr 
years  and  $800  fine. 

Bribery  and  accepting  bribed:  state  prison  5  years  nitd  $6W 
fine. 

Taking  unlawful  fees:  Btatc  prison  2  years  and  $400  Hiic. 

Embracing  and  taking  bribe  a^^juryaian:  state  prtaoa  2 
and  $600  fine. 

Arson:  state  prison  15  years  and  $2,000  fiue. 

Burning  buildings  not  parcel  of  dwelling:  slat©  prtaou  10 
and  $1,000  fine. 

Attempt  at  burning:  state  prison  5^yeJir^  and  $500  fitie.        ^^ 

Burglary:  state  prison  10  years  and  $500  fine.  ^B 

Breaking  and  entering  by  day;  slat©  prinon  10  yeara  and  |3<)0 
fine. 

Larceny  of  or  over  $20:  state  prison  10  years  iiud  $500  6m,  , 
under  $20,  county  jail  3  months  and  $100  ntie;  petty*  ro|ieatoi 
state  prison  7  years  and  1500  fine.  ' 

Robbery:  state  prison  15  yenrs  and  $1,000  fine. 

Attempt  at  robbery:  state  prison  10  years  and  $500  fine. 

Assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  rape.  bui*<^larj%  robbctj 
and  sodomy:  state  pris<»n  10  years  and  $1,000  fine,  ^ 

Wounding  or  maiming;  statue  ]ni?^on  10  year§  and  $1,CN>0  tim^ 

Entering  without  breaking  with  intent  to  commit  abore  erimm 
state  prison  5  years  and  $300  fine* 

Poisoning  not  producing  death:  state  prison  15  years  and  $IJ(^ 
fine. 

Embezzlement:  state  prison  2  years  and  $100  fine* 

Stealing  or  fali?ifying  records:  state  priaiui  7  years  and  $7AlW 
fine. 

Forgery:  state  prison  10  years  and  $3,000  fine. 

Uttering:  state  prison  10  years  and  |8,000  fine. 

False  personation  in  lepfuL    u>atters:  state   priison    7   vear&  td 
$3,000  tine. 

Enil)ezzlement   by    public    oHieers:    state    prison    5   yean  i>J 
85,000  tine. 

Obtaining  goods,  <fec.,  hy  faUe  pretences:  state  prison   3  ve«s 
and  .^1,000  fine. 

01)struc'ting  officers:  state  prison  2  years  and  $800  fine, 

Rescnos  and  voluntary  permission  of  escape,  if  of  ihos^  gfllf 
of  mnrdor  or  treason:  death j  of  other  convicts  or  ncciut'd:  *tt 
prison  .*]  years,  tine  $L0O0. 

Negligent  escapes:  state  ]>ris(^n  3  years  and  $l,tJ(>0  fine. 

Breaking  i)rison:  state  prison  3  years  and  §1,000  lino, 

Aiiling  in  breaking  prison:  state  prison  2  years  and  ?500  fiae 

Composition  of  felony:  state  prison  1  year  and  f^iOO  tine* 

Conspiracy:  state  prison  2  years  and  $500  tiiu'. 

Kidnapping,  &c.:  state  prison  5  yeai'.^  and  $1,000  tine* 

Mayhem:  slate  prison  7  years  and  $1,UU0  thie. 
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Dueling,  aiding  and  abetting,  though  no  death  enaue  nor  duel 
hap{>ou:  ntato  prison  2  years  and  $500  fine. 

Fi<;hting  or  being  second  in  duel:  state  prison  4  years  an<l 
$l,0<X)rtne. 

Sending  threatening  letters:  state  prison  9  months  and  $300  fine. 

Stealing  fixtures  or  growing  grain:  state  prison  9  months  and 
$50  fine. 

Destroying  i)tti>ers  of  pecuniary  value  with  fraudulent  intent: 
state  priM)n  10  months  and  $H0O  fine. 

Malicious  mischief:  8tnte  prison  2  months  and  $150  fine. 

Injuring  railmads:  Mate  prison  3  months  and  $300  fine. 

Ke<*eiviug  stolen  goods  knowing,  Ac:  state  prison  3  months  and 
$d(K)fine. 

Concealing  knowledge  of  felony:  state  prison  3  months  ami 
$500  fine. 

Selling  diseased  and  unwholesome  articles:  county  jail  3  months 
and  $50  fine. 

Itesurreilionizing:  state  prison  5  j'cars  and  $2,000  fine. 

Prize  fighting:  state  prison  2  years,  fine  $1,000. 

Bringing  prize  fighters  or  their  al>ettors  here:  state  prison  2 
years  and  $500  fine. 

Citizens  of  other  states  coming  to  witness  prize  fight:  state  pri- 
son 1  year  and  $300  fine. 

Obstructing  firemen  on  duty:  state  prison  2  years  and  $l,0o«i 
fine. 

As{»aults,  false  impriHonment,  riots,  nuisances,  and  all  ofifences  at 
common  law  not  s})ecially  provided  for:  state  prison  2  years  and 
fine  $500. 

Selling  coal  or  other  merchandize  by  ))enions  tnmsporting 
same:  county  jail  1  year  and  fine  $500. 

Abortion  and  attempting  same,  if  woman  die:  state  prison  15 
years  and  $1,000  fine;  if  not:  state  primm  7  years  and  $500  fine. 

Selling  ardent  spirits  without  license:  $20  fine. 

Sidling  intoxicating  liquor  Sunday*:  $20  fine. 

Selling  lottery  tickets  or  policies:  state  prison  1  year  and  $1<X) 
fine. 

Gaming:  8tate  prison  2  years  and  $500  fine. 

Horse  racing  and  betting  on:  county  jail  6  months  and  $100  fine. 

In  making  this  table,  the  limits  of  the  discretion  of  the  court 
are  given.  No  sentence  is  im{)erative  but  that  of  death,  which 
can  only  be  commuted  by  the  pardoning  {H>wer.  All  crimen, 
whatever  their  degree  at  common  law,  save  murder  and  treason, 
are  statutory  misdemeanors,  some  termed  high  mi«<lemeanor^. 
Whether  the  distinction  of  felony  and  misdemeanor  Ls  abolit»bt'd 
otherwise  than  in  pleading  is  not  fully  settled. 

The  punishments  annexed  by  law  to  crimes  and  misdemeanoi> 
are  fines  and  imprisonments  ;  sometimes  either,  sometimes  both  : 
imprisonment  to  hard  labor  in  state  prison  or  imprisonment  in 

[Aatem.  Mo.  35.  j  31 
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jail.    In  cases  of  treasou  and  murtler 
punishment  by  hanging, 

Pennsylvania : 

J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq. — Sec  the  pcun]  codo;  **  Act  to  consoltil^ 
revise  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  this  cotnmouwcalthf  M&nrik  31* 
1860."     Pamp.  Laws,  38i. 
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Maryland  : 

A.  Sterling,  Jr.,  Esq, — ^Thc  common  law  ts  in  rarcn 
except  as  specially  moditied  by  8latuLe  la\v,  Tlic  i!<t»tiiC«i 
fixed  punishments  for  many  common  law  offences,  and  maik 
statutory  offences,  but  not  many  excejvt  those  grciwiug  out  of 
slavery,  which  have  nearly  all  been  al^olished.  Thej'  are  malQlj 
punishing  vagrancy,  preventing  the  mda  of  liquor,  and  on  SutitiaT 
against  gambling.  The  state  has  minlt^  little  chatigo  in  iln;  ^m- 
mon  law  crimes,  except  nis  to  the  punishuieut. 

Kentucky : 

E.  L.  Van  Winkle,  Esq. — The  puniijhment  for  muritcr  b  deitl. 

Aianslaughter:  2  to  10  years  in  peiiiteutiary. 

Burglary:  confinement  in  the  penitentiary- 
Arson:  confinement  in  the  penitent miy. 

Rape:  confinement  in  the  ppnitentiaryp  10  years  to  SO  J'earip 

Grand  larceny:  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  2  to  4  yeati. 

Forgery:  continement  in  the  penitentiary* 

Rape  upon  the  body  of  an  infant  uiidtT  the  1120  of  li  vc^-: 
death. 

Malicious  shooting  or  stahlnng  where  death  cnsuc^s  witbtQ  m 
months:  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  0  yeai^ 

Carnal  knowledge  of  a  white  girl  untler  10  years  of  age,  orrf 
an  idiot:  penltcntiar3'  from  10  to  20  years. 

Abduction  of  a  white  girl,  under  14  years  of  age,  from  the  poi- 
session  of  parents  or  person  having  charge:  penitentiary  from  1 8i 
2  years,  or  fined  from  $100  to  $500. 

Decoying  child  under  10  years,  or  eoneealing  ^anie,  knowh^^ 
to  have  been  enticed  from  its  parents  or  guardians:  penitetinlT 
from  1  to  2  years. 

Detention  of  white  woman  against  her  will  with  intentioti  t» 
marry  or  have  her  married  to  another^  or  with  intent  ta  have  oe^ 
nal  knowledge — j)enitentiury  2  to  7  years-  ^ 

Bigamy — penitentiary  2  t(»  9  years, 

Kobbery  and  burglary — 8  to  10  years. 

Assault  with  intent  to  rob — I  to  2  years, 

Felonionsly  taking  property  from  dwelling,  church,  ^ho^ 
house,  booth,  tent  or  market,  or  public  building — ^1  to  2  yean. 

Maiming — 1  to  5  years. 
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Malicious  shooting  or  stabbing  and  wounding,  or  poisoning 
without  dcnth — 1  to  5  years. 

Thri»atoning  letters  with  the  intent  to  extort — 1  to  10  yean*. 

Frionious  lircaking  into  store-hounes,  ic. — 1  to  7  years. 

Willful  burning  out-houses,  stacks  of  grain,  or  attempting 
«anie — 1  to  6  years  ;  for  attempt — 3  months  to  G  years. 

Perjury — 2  to  (i  years. 

Sul>ornation — 2  to  6  yeai*s,  besides  being  ever  after  dis(|ualified 
from  giving  evidence. 

Hribing  a  juror — 1  to  6  years. 

Counterfeiting  coin  or  bank  notes — 5  to  15  years. 

Ci>unterfeiting  checks,  certificates  and  other  instruments — 2  to 
6  years. 

Deeds,  wills,  bonds,  patents,  Ac. — 2  to  10  years. 

Forging  seal  of  state,  United  States,  or  of  any  court  or  officer, 
and  uttering,  publishing  or  using  same — 5  to  15  years. 

Forgery  of  any  other  paper  to  obtain  possesion  of  property  of 
another — 2  to  10  years. 

Having  in  possession,  with  intent  to  pass,  counterfeit  bank 
notes — 2  to  10  years. 

Plate  in  possession  with  intent — ^sjime. 

Selling  or  stealing  free  person — 5  to  10  years. 

Horse  stealing — 4  to  8  ywirs. 

Hog  stealing — 2  to  4  years. 

Receiving  stolen  goods — 1  to  6  years. 

Kmbezzlement — 1  to  10  years. 

Obtaining  money  or  property  under  false  pretences — 1  to  5 
years. 

False  personation  to  marry  another,  to  become  bail  to  confess 
judgment,  to  do  any  other  act  in  the  course  of  any  suit — 1  to  5 
years. 

Destruction  of^ public  works,  corner  trees,  fraudulently:  2  to  4 
years. 

Escape  fi*om  penitentiary:  2  to  6  years. 

Escape  and  rescue  of  prisoners:  same  term  for  which  the 
prisoner  would  have  been  convicted. 

Shooting  and  stabbing  in  sudden  atTray  without  malice,  where 
death  does  not  ensue:  fiue  $50  to  $500  and  confinement  in  county 
jail  ti  to  12  months. 

Shooting  at  with  intent  to  kill  or  wound,  without  inflicting 
wound:  fiue  not  exceeding  $500  and  imprisonment  in  county  jail 
ti  to  12  months,  or  either. 

Disturbance  of  ixdigious  worship:  $10  to  $50,  or  10  to  20  days, 
or  both. 

Duelling  or  challenging:  fine  $300  to  $500,  and  forfeiture  of 
office,  disqualified  for  office  and  loss  of  sufifrage  for  7  years. 

Lottery  ticket  selling:  $100  to  $10,000.  4c. 
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Iiidiaim : 
Hon.  Conrad  Bak£E,^ — Treason  and  murder  m  the  ftn*! 
aro  puiil^shabla  with  death  or  imprisooment  for  lite*     Mtird«rui^ 
second  degree  punishable  by  iniprisonoK^ut  for  life. 

Manslaughter:  imprisonment  for  not  les^  tluin  i  nor  more  tbai 
21  years. 

Assault  or  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  cotitmit  a 
not  less  than  2  or  mora  than  14  years  imprisonnieiit,  and  ii  I 
uoi  exceeding  $1,000. 

Administering  poison  ^'ith  intent  to  ktll,  when  dejith  dc 
ensue;  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  three  years, 

Miugting  poison  with  food,  drink  or  niedicino,  with  tutetil  i 
injure  any  human  being:  Imprisonment  not  less  tbati  2  nor  anirt 
than  14  years. 

Malicious  mayhem:  not  less  than  2  nor  mere  than  14  yctr» 
and  tine  not  exceeding  $1,000, 

Kidnapping:  fine  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  tlmn  $5,000,  mid 
imprisonment  not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  14  year.**, 
Kape — Imprisonment  for  not  less  than  2  nor  more  iban  21  rmn- 
Seduction  of  a  female  of  good  moral  character,  uuder  the  ag? 
of  21  years,  under  promise  of  marriage — imprisonnu^iit  in  peni- 
tentiary not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  3  years,  and  rtne  not  excised- 
ing  |500,  or  imprisonment  in  county  jail  not  exceeding  G  nionth^ 
Abducting  of  a  fomaic  for  purposes  of  prostitution — impriiQB- 
ment  in  penitentiary  not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  5  years,  or 
imprisonment  in  county  jtiil  ifot  exceeding  1  year  and  fine  aot 
exceeding  $500. 

Burglary — imprisonment  in  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  2  nor 
more  than  14  years,  and  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Robbery — Imprisonment  in  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  2  nor 
more  than  14  years,  and  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Grand  larceny — imprisonment  in  state  prison  for  not  less  thin 
2  nor  more  than  14  years,  and  disfranchisement  for  any  determined 
period. 

Petit  larceny — fine  not  exceeding  $500  and  imprisonment  in 
state  prison  not  less  than  1  or  more  than  three  yeai-s,  with  dis- 
franchisement for  any  determinate  period,  or  fine  and  disfranchise- 
ment as  aforesaid,  and  imprisonment  in  comity  jail  not  exceeding 
1  year. 
Receiving  stolen  goods — same  as  larceny. 

Altering  marks  and  brands  of  cattle  with  intent  to  steal — sanac 
as  grand  larceny. 

Falsely  personating  another  and  receiving  proi>erty — same  as 
petit  or  grand  larceny  according  to  amount. 

Obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences — imprisonment  in  peniten- 
tentiary  for  not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  7  years,  and  tine  not 
exceeding  double  the  value  of  the  property  so  obtained. 

Arson — imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for  not  less  than  2  nor 
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moro  than  10  years,  and  fine  not  less  than  double  the  value  of  the 
|>roi>orty  destroyed  and,  should  the  life  of  any  person  he  lost 
thrrehy,  the  offender  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  murder  and  shall 
6ufftT  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  accordingly. 

Willfully  and  maliciously  obstructing  arailroad  track — imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  I  or  more  than  7  years,  and  if  death  ensm* 
the  offence  is  murder  in  the  second  degree  and  is  punished  accord- 
ingly. 

Forgery  and  counterfeiting — imprisonment  in  state  prison  for 
not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  14  years,  and  fine  not  exceeding 
$l,00(). 

Knowingly  having  possession  of  apparatus  made  use  of  in  forg- 
ing and  counterfeiting — imprisonment  in  state  prison  for  not  les^^ 
than  2  nor  more  than  5  years,  and  fine  n.  e.  $1,000. 

IVofessicmal  gambling — imprisonment  for  not  loss  than  5  years 
and  disfninchisement  for  any  determined  {>eriod,  or  imprisonment 
in  county  jail  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  6  months,  and  dis- 
franchisement as  aforesaid. 

Bribery — fine  not  exceeding  twice  the  amount  offered  or  received, 
and  imprisonment  in  state  prison  for  not  less  than  2  nor  moro  than 
10  years. 

Perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury — imprisonment  in  peniten- 
tiary for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  21  years,  and  fine  mt 
exceeding  |l,0<)0. 

Simple  mayhem — fine  not  less  than  $5  and  not  exceeding  $2,000, 
to  which  may  bo  added  imprisonment  in  county  jail  not  leas  than 
20  days,  nor  more  than  six  months. 

Riot — fine  not  exceeding  $500,  to  which  may  be  added  impri- 
sonment in  county  jail  not  exceeding  three  months. 

Rout — fine  not  more  tlian  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  in  county 
jail  not  more  than  60  days. 

Affray — fine  not  exceeding  $20,  or  imprisonment  in  county  jail 
not  exc<*eding  five  days. 

Assault  and  battery — fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  to  which  may 
bo  ad<le<l  imprisonment  in  county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Nuisance — fine  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

All  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  arc  sold,  if  kept  in  a  dis- 
orderly manner,  are  declared  to  be  nuisances,  and  the  kee{)er  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $20,  nor  moro  than  $1(H)  for  any 
day  the  same  is  kept. 

Selling  unwholesome  provisions — fine  not  exteeding  $100. 

Forcible  entry  or  detainer — fine  not  exceeding  $1,(XK). 

Malicious  tretupass — fine  not  exceeding  two- fold  the  value  of  the 
damage  done,  to  which  may  l>e  added  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
one  year. 

Trespass  on  lands-  of  five.  s  the  value  of  the  injury,  to 
which  may  bo  added  im         ni         not  exceeding  one  year. 

Obslmcting  naTij  loss  than  three  nor 
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more  than  five  bundreil  dollars  for  each  week  the  obsiru<Miob  p 

conthiued- 

AtteDipting  to  infliieQco  a  jury  by  brihea,  <fcc. — fine  not  ^zeetA^ 
iim  $500,  and  imprisonmeut  not  exceeding  six  mmith^. 

Malicious  prosecutiou— fine  nut  exceediug^l.UOO.  to  which  iwaT 
be  added  impriscmraeiit  oot  exceed riicr  six  months, 

Cotuinpn  harratrj— fine  not  exceedlug  jJ500,  and  Jiiitamoiiimil 
not  exceeding  eix  niontlis. 

Usurpation  of  an  otfice — fine  not  csfceoditijr  $500, 

Living  in  open  atid  notorious  fornication  or  adulter^' — fitu*  boI 
exceeding  $300,  and  InipriBonment  not  exceeding  three  motitbs, 

Pul>lic  indeeeiicy^ — fine  not  exceeding  |100  imd  iniprUoiitiiest. 

Inceat— imprisonment  in  $tate  prison  for  not  less  thiin  t  tm 
more  than  10  ycar&,  or  in  county  jail  not  less  than  G  uor  mm 
than  lij  months. 

Bigamy— impri.soimient  in  state  prison  for  not  \vm  ihniiS  ■or 
more  than  5  years^  or  fine  not  exceeding  §1,000,  and  Jtii]>rtiCMh 
ment  in  county  jail  for  not  less  than  3  nor  more  thsiii  fi  moniW 

JIarriage  between  a  white  person  and  one  havin|^  oiie-^ri^rhtli 
part  or  more  of  negro  bh>od — inipri-soiinicnt  for  not  le^n  tbaii  1 
nor  more  than  10  years,  and  a  fine  not  hsB  than  one  nor  more  than 
five  tiionaand  dollars. 

'  Malicious ty  injuring  telegraph  pole  or  wire^ — impmoEnnent  in 
state  prison  for  not  more  than  two  years^  or  fine  not  exoeedi^ 
$500,  or  imprisonment  in  county  jail  not  lei»s  than  3  ii6r  moic 
than  0  nioiitiii. 

Oflicer  voluntarily  permitting  prisoners  to  escape  charged  with 
or  convicted  of  a  crime  the  penalty  of  which  is  death — impris(>n- 
mcnt  in  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  21  year?. 
In  all  other  cases  of  voluntary  escape,  the  oflicer  permitting  tk 
escape  shall  suffer  the  same  punishment  incident  to  the  crinif 
with  which  the  prisoner  escaping  shall  have  been  charged  or  con- 
victed. 

Aiding  an  escape  of  a  person,  charged  or  convicted  of  crime,  ^J 
a  person  not  an  oflicer — imprisonment  for  not  less  than  2  nor  mon: 
than  21  years  in  the  state  prison. 

Every  criminal  who  shall  escape,  being  confined  in  the  state 
prison,  shall,  for  such  escape,  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  doiihK 
the  time  for  which  he  was  originally  sentenced,  to  commence  ai 
the  end  of  the  original  term. 

On  conviction  of  a  female  of  any  one  of  the  crimes  before  men 
tioned,  the  punishment  of  which  is  confinement  in  the  state  pri>i^n. 
she  may,  instead  of  such  imprisonment,  be  imf)risoned  in  iIk 
county  jail  at  hard  labor  under  the  direction  of  the  jailor. 

When  the  convict  is  under  the  age  of  21  years,  and  the  piini>h- 
ment  is  imprisonment  in  the  s^ate  prison,  imprisonment  in  ibt' 
county  jail  for  any  determinate  period  may  be  substituted. 

Whenever  any  person  is  imprisoned  in  the  state  prison,  he  or 
she  shall  be  kept  at  hard  labor  during  such  imprisonmenL 
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Having  carnal  knowledge  of  an  insane  woman — impriBonmont 
in  state  priiK)n  not  les^  tluin  2  or  more  than  10  years. 

MiHilemoanors: 

Duelling  in  all  its  phages  when  death  does  not  ensue — fine  not 
less  than  $100,  and  imjirisonment  in  county  jail  not  exceedinir  1 
3'ear.  and  the  party  after  conviction  shall  he  incligihle  to  any 
office  of  i)rofit  or  trust  not  more  than  3  niontlis. 

Charging  unlawful  toll  or  ferriage — fine  not  exceeding  $100,  or 
imprlKfinnirnt  not  exceeding  1  month. 

rnliceuMMl  ferry — fine  not  exceeding  $50. 

Violating  license  law — fine  not  exceeding  $200. 

Selling  liquors  to  minors  or  persons  intoxicated — fine  not  Icjjh 
than  $5  or  more  than  $15. 

Adulterating  liquors — fine  in  any  sum  not  less  than  $5  or  more 
than  $50. 

Gaming — fine  not  exceeding  $50. 

Ki*eping  gaming  house — fine  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than 
$5<H). 

Horse  racing  upon  highways — fine  not  less  than  $5  nor  more 
than  $50. 

Ix>tter3'  not  authorized  by  law — fine  not  exceeding  $500. 

Removing  mommient  on  boundary  of  land  with  intent  to  destroy 
such  work — fine  not  exceeding  $2<)0,  or  imprisonment  in  county 
jail  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Sitting  grounds  on  fire  with  intent  to  injure  another  i>erson — 
fine  not  exceeding  $50. 

Bringing  paupers  into  the  state — fine  $500. 

Attempting  to  procure  ahoiiion — tine  not  more  than  $500  and 
imprisonment  in  jail  not  exceeding  12  months. 

I)islurirmg  religious  meeting — tine  not  less  than  $5  nor  more 
than  $50,  and  imprisonment  in  county  jail,  not  exceeding  thirty 
days,  may  he  added. 

Kemoving  dea<l  bodies  from  place  of  interment  without  proper 
authority — tine  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Counseling  marriage  between  colored  and  white  {lersons — fine 
not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $1,(KH). 

Sale  and  conveyance  to  defraud  creditor  or  purchaser — fine  not 
exceeding  $200  and  imprisonment  in  county  jail  not  exceeding 
32  months. 

Obstnicting  process,  freeing  a  j>erson  arrested — tine  not  exceed- 
ing $1,(KK),  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months; 

Negligently  suffering  prisoner  to  escajie — tine  not  exceediuir 
$1,000. 

Aiding  prisoi^er  to  escape — fine  not  exceeding  $5<X),  or  inipriv 
onment  not  exceeding  12  months,  or  Imth. 

Failing  to  assist  in  si»r\ice  of  process  when  required — tine  in 
iDjr  sum  not  more  than  $100. 
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Returning  to  after  removal  from  lands  mortgaged  to  the 
fine  not  more  than  |100  and  imprbonment  nat  exceeding  lbiti3r 
days. 

Obstruct iDg  habeas  corpus — fine  not  exceeding  11,000,  to  wbJch* 
may  be  added  imprisonment  not  exceeding  90  day**. 

Violation  of  estray  laws^ — fiae  not  exceeding  i  lOOf  or  impriiCHK 
ment  not  exceeding  6  mos. 

Uttering  obscene  books — fine  not  exceeding  $500,  aud  if  the   ' 
exhibition  be  made  to  a  female,  imprisonment  may  Ik;  added  not 
exceeding  3  mos.  1 

Failing  to  ]*eturn  marringe  certificate  and  license — &ne  not  UmM 
tlian  $5  J  nor  more  than  $100-  m 

Furnishing  false  tickets  to  any  elector  ivho  cannot  retd  tbe^ 
English  language — fine  not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  one  kst* 
dred  dollars. 

Frandulently  causing  false  vote — fine  not  less  than  ten  normon 
than  100  dollars. 

Attempting  to  vote  twice — fine  of  $50  and  disfranchls«tiieiit  for 
two  ycivrs. 

Judge  of  an  election  attempting  to  inliuence  an  elector— Cm 
not  exceeding  $100- 

Illegal  voting — fioe  not  less  than  $5  or  more  than  $100. 

Officer  of  election  opening  ticket — fine  in  any  sum  not  excoed- 
ing  $100. 

Offering  threat  or  reward  to  procure  election — fine  not  exceed 
ing  i^'ii'^^  wnd  disfranchisement  for  2  yrs. 

Performing  dnties  of  office  before  qualifying — fine  not  exceeJ- 
iug  $1,000. 

Officer  claiming  what  is  not  due  or  failing  in  duty — fine  not 
exceeding  $1,000,  and  imprisonment  may  be  added  not  exceeding 
6  months. 

Auditor,  recorder,  or  clerk,  keeping  their  office  in  any  other 
building  than  that  provided  by  board  of  commissioners — fine  not 
exceeding  $100. 

County  officers  purchasing  demands  against  the  county  for  less 
than  the  face  thereof — fine  not  exceeding  $500. 

Obstructing  highways — fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or  impri^son- 
meut  not  exceeding  3  months. 

Shutting  culvert,  water  gate,  interfering  with,  <fec. — fine  not 
exceeding  $500,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  3  mouths. 

Leading  animals  upon  and  obstructing  tow-path  —  fine  not 
exceeding  $50. 

Supervisor  failing  in  keeping  highways  and  bridges  in  his  dis- 
trict in  good  repair — fine  not  less  than  $5,  nor  more  than  $100. 

Signing  or  delivery  false  bill  of  lading — fine  not  exceeding 
$500. 

Desecrating  cemetery — fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or  imprison- 
meut  not  exceeding  6  months 
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Disclosing  telegraphic  dispatch — fine  not  exceeding  $500. 

Changing  insiK^ctors — fine  not  exceeding  $100. 

Keeping  gaming  tables — fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  to  which 
may  hv  added  imprisonment  not  exceeding  6  mouths. 

Ueoording  deed  without  indorsement  of  auditor — fine  $5. 

Carrying  off  products  of  the  soil  of  another  without  authority 
— fine  not  exceeding  $50,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  G  mos. 

Failing  to  give  sworn  Ibt  of  taxable  pro})crty — fine  not  exceed- 
ing $500. 

OI)t*tructing  ingress  of  fish  into  any  river  or  creek  emptying 
into  the  Ohio,  liy  stretching  any  net  across  such  river  or  creek 
within  one  mile  of  its  mouth — fine  not  less  than  $5,  nor  more  than 
$20  for  every  day  so  obstructed. 

Poisoning  fish — fine  not  less  than  $5,  nor  more  than  $20. 

Permitting  horses  witu  glanders  to  run  at  large — fine  not  exceed- 
ing $50. 

Michigan: 
U.  K.  Clauke,  Esq. — The  punishments  annexed  to  the  several 
oflfenses  forbidden  by  law,  apiiear  in  a  schedule  annexed  hereto. 
In  answering  this  interrogatory,  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  intended 
to  include  all  offenses,  whether  denominated '*  crimes  *' or  *' mis- 
demeanors/' and  all  offenses  punishable  by  the  general  {xdice  laws 
of  the  state,  and  to  exclude  offenses  against  municipal  ordinances 
and  enactments  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  and 
inspection  laws. 

Schedule. 

Of  punishments  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Michigan,  and  for 
the  ofienses  respectively  sjiecified : 
Death: 

*5,708.  Treason  against  the  state. 
State  prison  for  life: 

5.711.  Murder  in  first  degree. 

5.723.  Attempt  to  murder  by  poisoning,  4c. 

5.745.  Burning  dwelling  house  at  night. 
5,754.  Burglary  in  the  night,  armed. 

State  prison  i()r  life,  or  any  term  of  years  less  than  seven: 

5,949.  Third  conviction  for  felony,  in  addition  to  punbhment 
prescribed  for  such  third  offense. 
State  prison  for  life  or  any  term  of  years: 

5.712.  Murder  in  the  second  degree. 

5.724.  Assault  with  intent  to  murder. 

5.725.  Assault  and  robbery,  being  armed. 
5,730.  Rape. 

5,732.  Abduction  to  compel  marriage. 
5,737.  Poisoning  food  or  drink. 

5.746.  Arson  of  dwelling  house  in  day  time. 

*  Tbt  tgwf •  ftflv  !•  MoHoi  fai  Iks  i 
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5,816,  Counterfeiting  cajn. 

5,820,  Perjury  in  capital  case  or  in  cnses  B*here  the  puiibbiiiciit 
in  state  prison  for  life  or  any  term  of  yeftr?. 
State  prisun  for  nny  terra  of  years: 

5,745.  Arson  of  dwelling  house  at  night  by  p«!rw>n  kwfiillym 
the  house. 

.  5,747.  Arson  of  church  or  other  puliHc  building  at  night* 
State  prison  not  exceeding  15  yearis: 

5.726.  Assault  with  intent  to  rob  or  murtlcrt  Ueijig*  urmed* 

5.727.  Robbery,  not  being  armed. 

5.755.  Burglary  J  not  being  armed. 

5.756.  Burglary  in  office,  &a,  at  night. 
5,763.  Larceny,  second  conviction. 
5,785.  Destroying  \-essels, 

5,818.  Countoi  felting,  second  conviction, 

5,820.  Perjury,  in  other  than  eases  enumerated  in  fin^t  part  of 
this  sectioiL 

5,822.  Subornation  of  perjury, 
5,871.  Crime  agiiinst  nature* 
State  prison  not  exceeding  15  yenrn  or  fine  not  cxceetling  $1,006^ 
or  both: 
5,720.  Manslaughter* 

5,743.  Attempt  to  dpstn*y  an  unborn  child. 
State  priann  not  exceeding  15  yciUis,  or  iine  uot  exceeding  (5,000, 
and  county  jsiil  not  exceeding  one  year; 
5,756.   Fitting  out  vessel  witli  intent  that  &he.sLnlI  b-       ^^  "Tjt. 
State  prison  not  exceeding  15  years,  or  tine  not  exceeding  ;?l,oni. 
and  county  jail  not  exceeding  1  year: 
5,750.  Attempt  to  commit  arson. 
State  prison  not  exceeding  tifteen  years,  or  county  jail  not  exceed- 
ing one  year: 
5,870.  Incest. 
State  prison  not  exceeding  14  years,  or  fine  not  exceeding  $2,(M). 
or  county  jail  not  exceeding  two  years: 
5,771.  Eml)ezzlemcnt  in  any  state  office. 
State  prison  not  exceeding  14  years,  or  county  jail  not  exceeding: 
one  year: 
5,802.  Forgery. 

5,8()3.  Uttering  forged  instruments. 
State  pri'son  not  exceeding  10  years  nor  less  than  one  year: 
5.0O^<.  Issuing  fraudulent  stock. 
5,1)01).  Knowingly  selling  fraudulent  stock. 
State  piison  not  exceeding  10  years: 

5.728.  Assault  with  intent  to  rob,  not  being  armed. 
5.7o3.  Taking  a  woman  with  intent  to  compel  marrinjje. 
5,741.  Exposing  child  with  intent  to  abandon. 

5.748.  Arson  of  church  or  public  building  in  da\'  time. 

5,741).  Arson  cf  store,  vessel,  ttc. 

5,753.  Burning  insured  property  with  intent  to  injure  insuitf. 
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5,759.  Entering  building  at  night  without  breaking,  or  break- 
ing and  entering  in  the  day  time,  with  felonious  intent. 

f}JM,  St»conu  conviction  for  receiving  stolen  good«,  or  con- 
viction at  wmie  term  of  court  of  three  acts  of  rec<»iving,  <fec. 

5,W8.  Si»conil   conviction  f<»r  counterfeiting,  or  conviction  at 
same  term  of  court  on  three  charges  of  naid  otTense. 

5.1M)7.  Taking  from  state  treasury  or  defacing  iKinds  deposited 
by  banks. 

5,1>47.  Attempt  to  commit  crime  punishable  by  death. 
State  prison  not  exceeding  10  years,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000, 
or  both. 
5,721.  Maiming,  disfiguring  or  aiding  therein. 
5,7ii5.  Kiibiapping. 
State  prison  not  exceeding  10  years,  or  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000, 
and  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year: 
5,775.  Iknkers  issuing  bills  illegally. 
5.77r».  Issuing  or  cin^ulating  spurious  notes. 
5,78H.  Making  false  protest. 
State  prison  not  exceeding  10  years,  or  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000. 
and  county  jail  not  excei»ding  one  year,  and   incu{mble  of 
holding  any  offices  in  this  state: 
5/J17.  Engaging  in  a  duel;  challenging  to  fight  or  sending  or 
delivering  mes>age  to  fight  a  duel. 

State  prison  n<»t  exceeding  lU  years,  or  county  jail  not  exceeding 
one  year  and  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000: 
5,770.  Embezzlement  by  oflScers  or  si»rvant  of  a  corporation. 
5.M1().  Making  tools  or  pai>er  for  counterfeiting  bank  notes. 
State  prison  not  exceeding  li)  years  or  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000, 
and  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year. 
5,7^3.  Obtaining  proixMiy  by  false  pretences. 
State  prison  not  exceeding  10  years,  or  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or 
countv  jail  not  exceeding  one    year,  or  fine  not  exceeding 
$1,000: 
5,74(».  Enticing  away  a  child  under  12  years  of  age. 
State  priM)n  not  exceeding  10  years,  or  fine  not  exceeding  $500, 
or  county'  jail  not  exceeding  one  year: 
5,7^4.  Cheat  at  common  law. 
State  prixin  not  exceeding  10  years,  or  fine  not  exceeding  $1,0CK): 
5,731.  Assault  with  intent  to  ccmunit  nipe. 
5,*J17.  Violating  seals  of  ballot  box,  destroying  ballots,  or  forci- 
bly adding  or  dimini^hing  the  number  of  ballots  legally  deposited. 
State  prison  not  exceeding  seven  years: 

5.1*48.  S<cond  conviction  for  a  state  prison  olTence,  in  addition 
to  the  puiii.Nhment  for  such  sc^c  nd  olfence. 

State  prison  not  exceeding  seven  years,  or  county  jail  not  exceed- 
ing one  year: 

5.804.  Forgery  of  any  instrumrnt  i^^sued  by  a  state  officer. 

5.805.  Forgery  of  any  bank  note. 
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5^806.  HaviDg  ten  or  more  couDtcrfeit  DOtcs  m  posaefluJcm  witfc 
intent  to  utter. 

State  prison  not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  county  jiiil  not  exoeedtif 
one  year,  or  fine  not  cxceediug  $1,000: 
5f940.  Harboring  or  assisting  felon  to  edc^pe  with  inte&l  lo 
avoid  detection,  ftrre^^tt  trial  nr  punishmcut 

Stato  prison  not  exceeding  five  yeara  nor  le^s  tluin  onc^  or  fino  mA 

exceeding  $2,000  nor  less  than  SI 00,  and  state  pri^^on  noi 

.    than  than  three  nor  more  tlian  twelve  moutbd: 

5^927.  Tre@pas^  on  public  hnidu. 

State  prison  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  fine  not  less  tliftn  |i 

uor  more  than  $3,000,  and  atsite  prison  not  lei^  than  time 

nor  more  than  12  months: 

5,828.  Con V e  r t  i ng  tre e ,  ti nil >e r  oi- 1  ii  m? )er  f i*om  t  he  p ii b I ic  laiid«. 

State  prison  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  county  jail  not  exoe^ing 

tivo  years,  and  tine  uot  exceeding  $1,000: 

5,777,  Disposing  f>y  bank  ofSeer  of  insolvent  bunk  of  tU  pi^ 

perty,  with  intent  to  defraud  creditors. 

State  prison  not  exceeding  five  yeaia,  or  fine  not  exceedtitg  |500, 
or  county  jail  not  exceeding  two  years; 
bJdS.  Assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony* 
State  pridou  not  exceeding  five  year^^  or  Hue  not  exoeoding  t«^,000> 
and  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  yeai*: 
5 J87.  Making  false  bills  of  lading  or  invoice,  with  tnlent  l» 
defraud. 

State  prison  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  fine  not  exceeding  $3«000, 
or  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year: 
5,826.  Bribing  public  officer. 
Stiite  prison  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  county  jail  not  exceeding 
two  years,  or  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000: 
5,709.  Misprision  of  treason. 
State  prison  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  fine  not  exceeding  $1,00<3, 
and  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year: 
5,789.  Maliciously  killing  or  maiming  beasts,  by  means  not  par- 
ticularly mentioned  in  this  chapter. 

Question  IV. 

When  there  is  a  considerable  range  in  the  punishments  allowed, 
is  there  found  to  be,  in  practice,  a  wide  diversity  in  the  admini^ 
tration  of  the  law  by  diflferent  judges  ?  Is  there  or  not,  in  your 
judgment,  too  wide  a  range  in  the  discretion  allowed  to  judges? 

Answers. 

Massachusetts: 

George  W.  Searle,  Esq. — There  is  a  very  wide  diversity  and 

no  uniformity  whatever.     In  my  judgment,  there  should  be  no 

range  at  all  by  legislature,  but  the  judge  should  be  left  free  to 

temper  the  sentence  exactly  to  the  precise  merits  of  each  case;  or, 
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better  8tiII,  tho  jury  should  pnss  upon  the  sentence  at  the  same 
time,  as  upon  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  If  there  is  to  be  a  range 
by  legiHhitivo  enactment,  the  larger  it  is  the  better. 

New  Uampshire: 
Hon.  8.  1).  Bell. — There  is  said  to  l>e  some  diversity  in  the 
apportionment  of  punishments  in  coses  where  a  wide  discretion  ja 
given;  this  is  unavoidable.  The  law  must  tix  a  narrow  range  of 
punishment  for  offences  which  may  have  great  differences  of  charac- 
ter, or  it  must  give  a  broader  dincretion,  which  may  lead  to 
inei)ualitieH  of  punishment  arising  from  difference  of  cliaracter  in 
judges.  Errors  may  l>e  committed  by  judges.  The  law  must 
often  do  great  wrong  where  little  discretion  is  allowed. 

Connecticut: 
Waltek  Pitkin,  Esq. — The  quality  of  an  offence  is  so  largely 
affected  by  the  ciivumstances  attending  its  comnii^ion,  or  out  of 
which  it  arises  in  each  particular  caM%  that  it  in  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  is  a  safe  and  reasonable  limit  to  the  range  of  punish* 
m«Mit.  It  is  apparent  that  these  circunistunces  of  mitigation  must 
be  fewer  and  less  in  degree  in  certain  classes  of  cases  than  in 
others;  but  with  this  exception,  we  must  be  guided  by  exi>erienc*e 
rather  than  by  any  definite  and  general  principle.  It  is  l>elieved 
that  the  penalties  of  our  law  are  for  tho  most  part  judiciously  dis- 
tributed, and  tlmt  in  the  same  classes  of  cases  they  are  adminis- 
tered by  different  judges  with  reasonable  uniformity. 

New  Jersey: 

CoirrLAXi/r  Parker,  Esq. — Notwithstanding  the  great  range  to 
these  punishments,  there  is  not  found  in  practice  any  great  diver- 
sity in  the  administration  of  the  law  by  different  judges;  nor  do  I 
think  there  is  too  wide  a  range  in  the  discretion  |>emiitted.  The 
atipreme  court  judges  are  seldom  overruled.  Their  tone  is  apt  to 
govern  the  justices  of  the  ses.«»ions,  who  participate  in  dei^iding 
upon  sentences;  and  their  constant  association  with  each  other  in 
the  supreme  court,  tends  to  harmonize  their  ideas  on  this  as  well 
as  on  other  subjects.  It  might,  perhaps,  l>e  an  improvement  if  no 
sentences  could  l>e  determined  on  without  the  supreme  court  judge 
concurred.     That  is  the  only  change  I  could  venture  to  suggest. 

John  F.  IIeoeman.Esq. — I  do  nf4  think  there  is  tm^iridrn  9itnfr^ 
in  punishment,  allowed  in  the  discreticm  of  the  judges.  It  is  pn^tty 
wide,  but  it  is  not  considered  abused  in  our  state. 

Pennsylvania: 

J.  J.  Barclay,  Esg. — As  the  state  is  divided  into  numen»us  dis- 
tricts, there  is  a  wide  diversity  in  the  administration  of  the  law, 
bat  the  range  is  not  too  wide  when  the  number  and  variety  of 
ii  take  i  into  consideration* 
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Maryland: 

A*  yTEHLiNG  Jit ,  Esq, — There  is  a  good  deal  of  ransc  is 
punishment.  Riipe  and  arson  iire,  in  tlie  dbcroHoii  of  tlbo 
punished  either  with  death  or  iniprLsomnenti  tho  lotigvwt  tiTiAi 
pcniteDtiary  confiiiemcut,  except  hy  uu  i*xeculivi?  cofuaMilatii 
dc^lh  penalty,  is  eighteen  yeara,  the  minimum  rango  from  mwi^ 
to  eighteen  months;  ten  la  the  uiaximnm  in  itio^t  peiitteiiljtfy 
cases.  Fine,  or  fine  and  injprisonmont  in  Jail^  iD]i»ri&iitiinr^l  ii 
penitentiary  and  death  are  the  punijsihmetttii  fix^d  fur  nffeaoiL 
There  is  a  hiw  on  the  statute  book^,  the  congtituliatmlitj  of  vUek 
19  somewhat  doubted,  now  that  colored  persons,  for  fuUmy  oiavbf 
sold  for  a  term  of  yeai's^  hut  it  i»  practicjilly  ohsole^te,  mid  J  t^iftk 
canuol  work  harshly  now,  ii*  executed.  The  law  allan'tiiir  i?f4rire*i 
persons  to  he  flogged  for  hirceny^  is  aUo  unrupealodi  but  wlflmii 
carried  ont. 

Kentucky;  , 

E*  L.  Van  WiaVKLE*  E8q* — There  ii  no  rang©  to  puniabEDintt 

allowed  to  the  judges:  the  range  is  given  to  the  juries  wni  k 
n^UHlly  exercls^ed  on  the  side  of  mercy,  except  hi  tho^e  cmt^  w^tft 
the  crime  is  attended  by  aggravating  eSrciiinstaticea. 

ludiinia: 
Hon*  Conrad  Bakkb.— Under  our  ej'^tem  tho   jiuIots  do  i* 
iLSsess  the  puniiihmeiit.     The  jury  not  only  ttndjs  us  to  the  qwtliii 
of  "gnihy"  or  ^'not  guilty/'  btit  where  there  i« a  rerdici  of  **eTintT^ 

the  jury  ill    tlint  verJict  assess  or  declare   the    pnuij^hnu  ' 

inflicted,  and  unless  the-judgment  is  arrested  or  a  new  trial  granted, 
judgment  is  rendered  by  the  court  according  to  the  verdict. 

This  practice,  if  not  peculiar  to  Indiana,  certainly  does  not 
prevail  in  many  of  the  states.  The  writer  of  this  report  w;is  oda- 
cated,  and  practised  for  a  few  years,  in  a  state  where  the  jan* 
cnuld  only  find  "guilty"  or  *'not  guilty,"  leaving  the  as^ssmcnt 
of  the  punishment  to  the  court,  and  when  he  came  to  Indiana  w&2 
much  prejudiced  against  the  practice  which  he  found  prevailing 
here. 

Twenty-five  years  subsequent  experience  in  this  state  has,  how- 
ever, entirely  changed  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  he  now 
believes  that  permitting  the  jury  to  fix  the  punishment  is  a  greai 
im})roveinent  on  the  old  system. 

Under  this  practice,  juries  frequently  convict,  where  they  voulJ 
fail  to  agree,  or  acquit,  if  the  question  of  the  amount  of  punijb- 
raent  were  submitted  to  the  court. 

Of  course,  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  amount  of  puuishiuont 
assessed  by  di  fie  rent  juries  for  crimes  nominally  the  same:  bat 
this  diversity  is,  it  is  believed,  no  greater  than  the  degrees  of  guih 
of  dilferent  })ersons  accused  of  the  same  offence. 

lu  my  opinion,  the  best  practice  is  to  authorize  a  wide  rmngefl 
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the  punishment  allowed,  and  then  permit  the  jur}'  to  fix  the  pun- 
ishment in  esich  case  where  they  find  the  defendant  guilty. 

Michijran: 

H.  K.  ('I.AHKK,  Esq. — A  wiile  diversity  does  exi^t  in  the  admin* 
Utration  of  the  law  hy  difltMent  ju<lge8,  some  inclining  to  the 
maximum  limitations  of  punishments  to  he  inflicted,  and  others  to 
the  minimum.  In  one  year  in  this  state,  a  prisoner  charged  with 
uiunler.  hut  convicted  of  manslaughter,  was  punishe<l  hy  a  fine  of 
twenty-five  (U>llarsi,  while  a  prisoner  in  an  adjoining  circuit,  con- 
victed of  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  wjm  sentenced 
to  the  state  prison  for  fifteen  years.  Yet  the  ciixumstsuices  of 
the.se  cases  may  have  just ifietl  the  leniency  in  the  one  case  and  tho 
severity  in  the  other.  No  one  could  judge  of  the  circumstances 
hetter  than  the  jutlge  before  whom  the  ciu»es  were  tried:  and  though 
the  wi<le  diversity  in  the  sentences  may  he  attrihutahle  to  the 
mental  or  moral  characteristics  of  the  judge,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
h<jw  any  general  concurrence  of  action  in  such  cases  can  he  attained, 
without  opportunities,  which  our  system  does  not  aflord. 

IIkxky  a.  Moiumjw,  Es<|. — There  is  a  wide  divei*sity  in  tho 
administiation  of  the  law  hy  diiferent  judges.  I  c:uinot  say  that 
in  my  jutigment  too  wide  a  range  is  allowed  to  tho  discretion  of 
judges  under  the  present  system  of  criminal  procedure.  Tho 
h(*inou^ness  of  offences  i^  determined  hy  the  facts  and  circuni- 
stamcs  hy  which  they  are  surrounded ;  so  that  it  often  happens 
that  a  particular  (»fience  coming  within  the  definition  of  a  certain 
crime,  i».  hy  the  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  it,  rohhed  of 
nearly  all  its  turpitude ;  while  another  ofltnce,  within  the  same 
definition  of  Crime,  is,  hy  facts  and  circumstances,  of  a  most 
aggravated  nature.  From  this  I  argue  that  great  distinction  is  to 
hv  allowed  the  judges  in  the  inflicting  of  punishments,  until  a 
more  minute  clasditication  of  crimes  h:is  been  hit  upon  hy  our  law 
makers. 

QrESTiON  V. 

Are  sherifls  appointed  or  elected,  and  for  what  term  of  office? 
Which,  in  vour  opinion,  is  the  best  svstem  ?  Is  there  anv  limit  to 
their  re-eligihility,  or  uiay  they  be  re-elected  as  often  as  their  con- 
stituents choosi*  ? 

AXbWEKS. 

Miissachusetts  : 
(lEo.  W.  JSKAm.E.  Esq. — Sheriffs  ixro  elected  by  the  |>eople  for 
five  years.  There  is  no  limit  to  their  re-election.  In  my  opinion, 
no  legal  executive  officer  should  he  elected  by  the  pe<>ple.  The 
temptations  to  bend  to  iM>pular  feeling  and  cater  to  the  lowest 
interests  of  the  criminal  classes,  during  the  tenure  of  offiix^,  and, 
a^adalljr,  just  before  a  re-election,  is  too  gi-eat  to  hope  for  cuu- 
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staut  resistance  from  the  roen  who  s^^k  stsevSHRi.  Bf  tbb  it  ii 
not  hiteuded  to  intimate  that  tbej  are  oat  nieti  of  charactart  tit 
simply  that  tbey  are  mostly  men  of  &ma]l  pciliticml  Kiitl  iiarir 
vices,  men  used  to  political  nuuia^m^nU  Many  here  tfimk  thaL 
neither  district  attorney  nor  sheriff  BJuvuld  be  elective* 

New  Hampshire : 
HoiL  S.  D<  Bell. — Sheriffi  are  appointcil  by  the  gt>rei 
council  fur  the  term  of  five  years.  They  mmy  lie  re-oL 
indefinitely^  bnt  re-appointmente  are  rare.  I  htiTi?  no  immmd 
comparing  this  with  any  other  bystem.  Tbe  office  iia^  1o«t  Hi  tm- 
sequence,  :tnd  is  chiefly  sought  by  tbe  deputy  9beriflk»  wbn  oAta 
reisume  their  places  as  deputies  aitier  serviug  a  term  as  sberiC 

Connecticut  : 
Walter  PrrKiK%  E^^q,^ — It  is  provided  by  an  ameoAiieiEl  irf  lit 
constitution,  that  sheriffs  shall  bo  appointed  by  tbe  el^toraof  tb 
several  counticB.  They  had  previously  been  apjioitited  Hj  tb 
general  assembly*  Their  term  of  office  h  three  years  and  tiEi* 
13  no  limit  to  their  re-eligibility. 

New  Jersey : 

CouTLAXDT  Paeucer,  Esq. — Sberiffji  are  elected  yearlj*.  Tlnf 
arc  only  eligible  three  times  in  successionHt  and,  by  ctLi^toiii.  tfa^ 
are,  with  rare  exceptions,  elected  tbixH?  times  as  a  matter  ntetmM- 
I  dr*  not  like  the  system.  Sheriffs  would  be  more  indepeiidi^at  it 
their  action,  if  there  was  no  need  of  cultivating  popularity.  It 
would  be  better  to  have  them  elected  at  once  for  three  years 
and  not  re-cligible.  In  populous  cities  and  counties,  the  pre^nt 
system  of  electing  sheriffs  produces  grdve  evils  in  the  admini^tn- 
tion  of  justice  ;  at  least,  so  it  seems.  Partisans  have  to  l>e  choM^n. 
Generally  the  candidates  selected  are  those  most  popular  with  tbo 
most  if^^norant  and  careless  classes  of  societ}*,  and  they  tinJ  it 
necessary  to  propitiate  them.  Hence,  a  worse  selecticm  of  granJ 
and  petit  jurors.  So  that  it  becomes  soon  to  be  true  that,  as  ibt? 
moral  tone  of  the  sheriff^  so  that  of  the  county  itself,  as  expres.M-J 
by  the  action  of  its  courts. 

Jonx  F.  IIeoe3Lvx,  Esq. — Sheriffs  are  elected  for  one  year, 
re-eligible  for  three  years  only.  I  am  of  opiniou  that  this  system 
is  its  good  as  the  other,  and  yet  the  office  has  run  dowu  to  an 
inferior  class  of  men,  in  many,  too  many,  instances:  but  jK>litic5i 
would  perhaps  make  the  appointments  worse,  unless  done  by  tbe 
governor,  or  some  other  body  than  joint  meeting  of  the  iogi>- 
hit  u  re. 

Penns^'lvania  : 
J.  J.  Bakclav,  Esq. — Sheriffs  arc  elected  for  a  period  of  three 
years ;  no  serious  objection  appears  to  exist  to  the  method  Iff 
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which  these  officers  arc  elevated  to  office.  A  sheriff  cannot  l>o 
re-electocl  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  ))Ut  may  bo 
thereafter. 

Maryland  : 
A.  Stkicuxu,  Esq. — Sheriffs  are  elected  for  two  years,  and  are 
ineli^ziMi*  for  re-election.  This  has  been  the  law  for  twenty  years 
and  more.  I  think  there  is  no  material  differetioo  between  this 
and  the  appointive  system.  The  sherifis  do  ver}'  well,  though  not 
quite  as  careful  as  they  ought  to  bo  in  selecting  jurors.  In  Balti- 
more city,  and  in  one  or  two  counties,  the  juries  are  drawn  by  lot. 

Kentucky : 
E.  L.  Van  Winkle,  Esq. — Sherifis  are  elected  for  the  term  of 
two  years,  and  are  re-eligible  for  the  second  tenn,  then  one  term 
must  intervene  before  re-eligible.  The  system  is  l>ad,  at  least  it 
has  so  proven  in  Kentucky.  The  appointing  system,  to  which  we 
had  been  accustomed,  proved  far  more  efficient  and  satisfactory. 

Indiana  : 
Hon.  CoxuAD  Kakrk. — Sheriffis  are  elected  for  two  years.     I 
prefer  elections  to  appointments.     No  person  is  eligible  to  the 
office  of  sheriff  for  more  than  four  years  in  any  |H»riod  of  six  years. 

Michigan  : 
H.  K.  C'laukFm  Esq. — Sheriffs  are  elected  by  the  people  for  two 
years,  and  are  ineligible  for  a  longer  i>eriod  than  four  years  out  of 
any  six.     I  think  election,  with  this  restriction  upon  their  reflec- 
tion, the  best  mode  of  selection. 

Question  VI. 

IIow  many  justices  of  the  i>eace  are  there  in  each  township? 
How  are  they  chosen,  and  for  how  long  a  term  ? 

Answers. 

MaKHjichusetts  : 
Geo.  W.  Seakle,  Esq. — See  ••index  of  general  statutes,  titles  :'* 
'•trial  justices ;''  "justices  of  the  peace." 

New  Hampshire  : 

Hon.  S.  I).  Beix. — tlustices  of  the  peace  are  api>ointed  by  the 
governor  and  council  for  the  term  of  live  years.  They  may  l>e 
and  usually  are  re-appointed.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  in 
any  town  or  county.  They  are  thought  to  be  too  numerous. 
There  aie  in  this  place,  with  a  population  not  exct^ding  20.0(XK 
120  justices.  The  business,  civil  and  criminal,  is  confined  in  the 
cities  to  the  police  courts,  but  not  so  in  the  towns  generally. 

[Attem.]    I.       1  32 
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Connecticut : 

Walter  Pitkin,  E^,^ — Justices  of  the  peaco  are  ebosi^n  once  is 
two  years,  by  the  electors  of  the  ^evpi-al  tow  lie,  the  iiiiinhttr  for 
each  being  equal  to  the  Dumber  of  jiiiymeQ  pn^TtcriljuJ  by  law  foe 
such  town.  The  inbabitaiits  of  any  town  may,  at  a  nioetii]^  speci- 
ally called  for  that  purpose,  reduce  the  nuuilier  of  jiiMice^  I0  lie 
thereafter  chosen. 

New  Jersey ; 
CoETLANDT  Parker,  Esq. — Jugtices  of  tho  peace  ar^   oled^ 
each  for  five  years,  not  more  than  five  in  each  township. 

JoHX  F.  Hegeman.  Esq, — Not  less  than  two  nor  more  tbaji  fi^9 
justices  in  each  township,  but  where  there  ai*e  more  than  7,000 
inhabitants,  one  more  for  every  3,000  inhabitants  are  chosen  for 
five  years  by  the  people. 

Pennsylvania  : 
J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq. — ^This  question  cannot  be  answered  without 
reference  to  special  acts  of  assembly.     They  are  elected  for  terms 
of  five  years. 

Maryland  : 
A.  Sterling,  jr.,  Esq. — Justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by 
the  governor  for  two  years.     From    1850   to    1864  they  were 

elected. 

Kentucky : 
E.  L.  Van  Winkle,  Esq. — We  have  two  justices  in  each  town- 
ship or  election  precinct,  who  are  elected  by  the  people  for  a  terra 
of  four  years. 

Indiana : 
Hon.  CoxRAD  Baker. — Justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  hy  the 
people  for  four  years.  The  number  of  justices  for  each  towll^hip 
is  regulated  hy  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  county  :  but  the 
number  shall  not  exceed  three  for  each  township,  and  one  additional 
one  for  each  incorporated  town  therein. 

Michigan  : 
H.  K.  Clark,  Esq. — Four   in  each  township  ;  chosen   by  the 
people,  one  annually  to  serve  for  four  years. 

Question  VII. 

What  proportion  of  persons  indicted  is,  on  the  average,  brought 
to  trial  ? 


J 
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AN8WEB8. 

Ma.H8acbusctt8  : 

Gko.  W.  Seaiile,  Ei*q. — For  answer  to  this  question  sco  3  vols, 
of  Jinnual  reports  of  the  attoniey  general,  in  library  of  the  Asso- 
elation. 

New  Hampshire  : 

lion.  S.  I).  Beu^ — No  statist iea  arc  within  my  reaeh  from  which 
I  wouhl  he  ahle  to  say  what  proportion  of  those  indicted  are  tried. 

Connecticut: 
Wai.tek  Pitken,   Fj8(\. — ()f  |)er8ons    indicted,   an  avenige  of 
three-fourths  arc  brought  to  trial.     This  estimate  inchidet*  those 
who  plead  guilty  on  arraignment. 

New  Jersey: 

Coirn-AXi/r  Parker,  Esq. — I  reply  to  the  interrogatories  VII 
to  XVII,  inclusive.  They  involve  the  practical  merits  of  our 
criminal  code  and  our  administration  of  justice  in  criminal  cases. 

In  the  rural  counties,  very  few  persons  are  indicted.  I>ut.  with 
occasional  exceptions,  all  indicted  are  l)rought  to  trial.  No  aver- 
age ciui  be  Htated.  I  verily  believe  that  few  who  ought  to  be 
convicted  escape.  Disagreeing  juries  arc*  very  ran».  At  h-ani  half 
of  those  arraigned  plead  guilty,  tir.st  or  la.st.  A  pnictice  of  tak- 
ing pleas  to  otfences  of  a  lower  grade  than  thoM»  charged,  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  query  No.  10.  does  not  exist.  No  suspi- 
cion has  ever  been  suggested,  to  my  knowledge,  that  any  prose- 
cuting officer  in  New  Jersc»y  failed  in  his  duly  in  this  resi>ect. 
Very  few  (ktsous  charged  with  homicide  an*  not  convicted.  Mur- 
der, in  the  tirst  degree,  seldom  happens.  When  it  d<H»s — when 
the  killing  is  acfuaf/t/  willful,  premeditated,  and  deliberate,  the 
culprit  is  almost  always  convicte<I;  and,  if  convicted,  executed. 
There  are  cases  coming  within  the  legal  detinition  of  **  willful, 
delil)erate  and  premeditated  kil'ing,'*  which  do  not  satisfy  the 
popular  idea  of  those  words.  They  arc  cases  where  th<»  intent  to 
kill  was  suddenly  formed  an<l  instantly  executed,  or  wln»n»  great 
provocation  or  extenuation  existed.  In  such  castas,  venlicts  have 
mostly  been  **  murder  in  the  8ec<ind  degree."  Ami  that  verdict 
has  once  been  rendered  in  a  case  where  a  young  woman  was  guilty 
of  ixoisoning — while  the  verdict  "not  guilty,  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity,'* has  been  rendered  where  a  8t)rt  of  ••wild  ju^ti^^»*'  h:is 
characterized  the  case,  as  in  Mercers  case  for  shooting  Heberton; 
Si>eucers  for  killing  his  wife;  and  (it  h:is  \wvi\  thought  by  some) 
the  case  of  Margaret  (iarrity  for  destroying  her  siMlucer.  In  all 
these  cases,  I  should  observe,  especially  the  last,  the  suvused 
seemed  rather  an  executioner  of  what  ought  to  l>e  thr  law,  than 
the  prey  of  an  evil  heart.  i       convictions  or  exi^-utions. 
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after  convirtions  are  had,  lotig^  or  imjfmperljr  dclnyed*  Writ*  of  i 
error,  iu  capital  cuBes  are  duty  gnuited  fur  eTJdcJQily  good,  that  U 
fairly  delmtable  eatise«  Techtucal  dJiBculticft  are  selaom  allowed 
to  delay  piinkbineiit  It  is  not  cti^tonmry  to  send  cmm  l*a^*k  liDd 
forth  between  criminal  eoQrte  of  different  gmdcs.  Ouisei  may  be 
removed  immediately  after  indictnieai  to  the  sapremc!  court,  Bal 
good  reason  must  exist  then,  and  the  time  gaiue^l  U  trivinL  It  if 
a  consequence  of  this  prompt ues^  and  all  but  eertiiinty  of  coiirir* 
tion  and  j^unishment,  that  the  law  with  us  i^  indeed,  a  ''  terror  lo 
evil  doer^/'  X  make  no  vain  Uoa^t  when  I  claim  far  my  mtltil 
state  that  nowhere  else  in  the  civilized  world  are  the  righti  0f 
citizens  better  protected,  and  their  wrongs  tnore  promptly  «nd 
certainly  avenged.  Our  locality^  posted  as  we  are  EKHweeQSul 
contiguous  to  the  two  largest  cities  of  llie  continent,  cxpoasi  0 
to  be  refcorted  to  by  many  vicious  strangers.  And  there  b  no 
denying  that  what  has  been  said  can,  ^ith  lir&s  propriety,  ba 
asserted  of  the  border  counties,  Huil!<<on  and  Cunideu*  Thlir 
population  is  necessarily^  Buburban  in  character,  habita  and  senii- 
ments.  Yet  even  there  what  has  beeu  said  is  mainly  correct,  and, 
I  think,  growing  more  so. 

Our  people^  for  the  most  part,  believe  in  the  propriety  of  cq** 
tal  punishment  for  willful  miinler,  and  have  no  qualms  respccti^l 
circumstantial  evidence.  And  I  am  very  much  mi^^takeu,  if  im 
belief  that  with  us^  criminal  justice  is  sternly  admitiistei*ed,  doil 
not  deter  many  citizens  of  other  states  from  venturing  to  eoDUnk 
crime  within  our  bounds.  During  the  last  nine  years,  only  wit 
indictments  for  murder  have  been  foujid  in  the  populous  mainitao* 
taring  county  of  Essex,  which  contains  about  120,000  people. 
One  was  abandoned,  l)ccauso  the  party  accused  was  evidently  a  lu- 
natic; a  mother  who  nearly  cut  off  herchild^s  head  to  keep  it  from 
imafrinary  poverty.  Three  resulted  in  convictions  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree,  and  the  speedy  execution  of  the  culprits.  All  the 
others  are  cases  in  which  the  killing  did  not*  appear  to  be  delil>e- 
rate  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  and  resulted  in  convictioib 
for  murder  iu  the  second  degree  or  manslaughter,  except  that  one 
man  indicted  as  accessory  before  the  fact  was  not  wrongfully  ac- 
quitted, and  one  woman  was  acquitted  of  infanticide. 

In  the  populous  counties  of  the  State,  such  as  Essex,  in  which  i> 
Newark  and  Hudson  which  contain  Jersey  City  andHoboken.  many 
persons  indieti'd  are  not  found.  Judging  from  my  own  experience. 
aI>out  one-titth  of  the  indictments  found,  are  not  brought  to  trial 
for  this  reason.  Of  those  tried,  perhaps  the  same  proportion 
escape  conviction.  About  three-fifths  of  those  arraigned,  plead 
guilty  either  at  once,  or  when  about  to  be  tried. 

John  F.  IIegeman,  J]sq. — I  should  estimate  that  in  Mercer 
county,  eight  in  ten  of  persons  indicted  arc  brought  to  trial  on  ac 
average. 
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PennBylvania: 

J.  J.  nARrL.\Y,  Esq. — It  is  inipo8si!)le  to  answer  this  question 
without  nn  oxtcnsivt*  examination  into  the  criminal  stati»tics  of  the 
state.     In  Philadelphia  county,  more  than  half. 

Mar^'land: 

A.  Steruxo,  Jr.,  Esq. — Those  indicted  are  generally  brought 
to  trial.  Some  escape  by  forfeiting  bail,  but  I  think  not  many. 
Oenerally.  if  escapes  take  place,  it  occurs  l>etween  the  action  of 
the  justice  of  the  peace  and  the  action  of  the  grand  jury.  The 
justices  not  being  as  careful  in  taking  l)ail  as  the  court  is,  and  the 
private  interests  of  prosecutors  and  of  detective  officers  saving 
many  from  being  indicted. 

Kentucky: 

E.  L.  Van  Winkle,  Esq. — About  two-thirds  of  those  indicted 
are  brought  to  trial.  The  proportion  varies  and  is  frequently 
anything  but  proportionate  in  different  districts. 

Indiana: 

Hon.  Conrad  Baker. — A  large  proportion  of  the  persons  in- 
dicted are  l)rought  to  trial,  but  the  exact  proportion  I  cannot  state. 

Michigan: 

H.  R  Clarke,  Esq. — My  professional  employments  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  have  not  been  such  as  to  enable  me  to  answer 
this  interrogatory.     (See  Gen,  Monx)w's  answer,  below.) 

Henry  A.  Morrow,  Esq. — A  very  large  proportion  of  the  i>er- 
sons  infonned  against  are  brought  to  trial.  Under  the  old  svstem 
of  grand  juries,  the  docket  of  every  term  of  court  showed  that  a 
larire  number  of  those  indicted  were  not  brought  to  trial,  but 
under  the  in/otmaiion  system,  there  are  very  few  persons  informed 
against,  who  are  not  brought  to  trial. 

Question  Vlll. 

Of  the  tried,  what  proportion  is  convicted  and  what  acquitted  ? 
In  what  percentage  of  cases  are  juries  unable  to  agree? 

Answers. 
Massachusetts : 

Geo.  W.  Searle,  Esq. — See  attorney  general's  reports. 

New  Hampshire : 
HoiL  S.  D.  BsLL. — Unable  to  say  what  proportion  are  acquitted. 
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Oil  an  nvcrago  I  would  think  that  juries  are  unable  to  agree 
once  in  four  or  five  times. 

In<liana  : 

Hon.  CoNKAi)  Baker. — I  cannot,  for  want  of  satisfactory  statis- 
tical n turns,  give  the  proportion  convicted  and  the  proportion 
acquitted,  nor  can  I  give  the  )>ercentage  of  cases  in  which  juries 
are  unable  to  agree. 

80  far  tit>  my  knowledge  extends,  the  disagreement  of  juries  Ims 
not  hvvu  no  frequent  as  to  attract  much  attention,  or  to  constitute 
a  serious  impediment  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  laws. 

New  Jersey  : 
For  Mr.  Parker's  answer,  see  answer  to  question  VII,  New 
Jersey,  supra. 

Michigan : 
Henky  a.  Morrow,  Esq. — A  large  proportion  of  those  informed 
again!»t  are  convicted.  But  this  depends  upon  the  honesty  and  in- 
telligence of  the  examining  magistrate,  who  discharges  or  holds 
the  party  over  to  the  circuit  court.  If  he  is  intelligent  and  honest, 
he  will  only  hold  over  to  appear  at  the  circuit  court  such  i>ersons 
as  on  the  testimony  before  him  would  be  convicted  of  the  crime 
charged.  Juries  disagree  in  comparatively  few  cases,  and  rarely, 
except  in  cases  where  the  testimony  is  of  a  conflicting  character, 
or  in  cases  where  eminent  counsel  are  employed  and  great  public 
interest  has  been  elicited.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  many 
disagreements  of  juries  were  caused  by  the  persons  liein^  influ- 
enced by  the  ar^ment  of  counsel  or  otherwise,  rather  than  by 
any  real  doubt  they  have  as  to  the  weight  of  evidence.  In  other 
words,  they  cease  to  be  judges  of  the  facts,  and  become  advocates 
of  one  side  or  the  other. 

Question  IX. 

Of  per^)ns  arraigned,  what  proportion  plead  guilty,  and  are 
convicted  on  confession? 

Ahswebs. 
Massachusetts: 
George  W.  Searle,  Esq. — See  Attomey-General's  reports. 

New  Hampshire: 

Hon.  S.  D.  Bell. — I  am  unable  to  say  what  proportion  of  the 
accused  plead  guilty,  or  do  not  contend. 

Connecticut: 
WikLTER  PrrKEK,  Esq. — More  than  one-half  of  those  arraigned 
plMd  guilty  and  are  convicted  without  trial. 
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cutor  can  !)o  induced  to  accept  such  plea.  Various  reasons  may 
lead  to  the  acceptance  of  such  a  plea.  Perhaps  the  nicmt  u^ual  and 
forci!>le  is  a  doubt  of  the  prosecuting  officer  whether  his  evidence  is 
such  that  he  can  obtain  a  conviction.  In  some  cases  probably  a  satis- 
fai*tory  adjiihtujcnt  with  the  prosecutor,  as  the  rentoring  of  stolen 
property,  may  lead  to  the  acceptance  of  such  a  plea,  and  not  rarely 
the  anxiety  of  parties  and  witnesses  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense ')f  attending  court 

Connecticut: 
Walter  I^ttkin,  Esq. — Criminals  plead  guilty  g<fnerally  of  the 
offensi's  with  which  they  stand  cbargred.  It  is  a  matter  of  discre- 
tion with  tlic  judge  to  receive  a  plea  to  an  inferior  offense,  and 
the  reasons  which  influence  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  are 
various,  but  have  relation  usually  rather  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  prisoner  than  to  ''the  proeecution  of  the  charge." 

New  Jersey: 
John  F.  IIe(}EMAn,  Esq. — Those  that  plead  guilty,  of  course, 
generally  plead  guilty  to  the  count  contiiining  a  lower  grade  of 
crime,  when  there  are  more  counts  than  one,  or  where  the  nature 
of  the  indictment  allows  a  plea  to  a  lower  grade  of  crime  involved 
in  the  main  charge.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  to  esca|>e  the  higher 
)>enalty  for  the  higher  offense.  It  is  a  kind  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  defendant,  and  where  a  conviction  is  doubt- 
ful, it  is  often  advisable  to.  take  such  a  plea  on  the  part  of  the 
state. 

Pennsylvania: 
J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq. — Generally,  pleas  of  guilty  are  pleaded  to 
the  offense  with  which  the  prboner  stands  charged.     In  cases  of 
murder,  of  course,  the  prisoner  will  not  plead  guilty  to  the  highest 
grade  of  crime. 

Maryland: 
A.  Sterling,  Esq. — The  reason  is,  I  thfbk,  that  the  lighter  the 
punishment  the  more  the  inducement  to  plead  guilty.  It  is  done 
mainly  to  diminish  exposure,  save  costs,  and  get  lighter  punish- 
ment; and  in  some  classes  of  misdemeanors,  such  as  bawdy  bouse, 
selling  liquors  on  Sunday,  &c.,  these  facts  are  generally  so  clear 
that  the  party  has  no  object  in  standing  trial. 

Kentucky: 
E.  S.  Van  Winkle,  Esq. — When  they  plead  guilty,  it  is  gen- 
erally with  the  view  of  inducing  the  jury  to  fix  the  shortest  period 
of  confinement,  or  with   the   hope  of  indemnity  against   other 
charges  then  pending. 
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Indiana: 

Hon.  Conrad  Baker. — Those  who  plead  **  guilty/'  geuerdlj 
plead  to  the  offense  with  which  they  stand  charged,  and  sot  othen 
of  a  lower  gi*ade. 

Michigan: 

H.  A.  Morrow,  Esq. — It  cannot  he  said  that  tlicrc  h  any  mle  m 
this  subject.  The  discretion  lodged  in  the  hands  of  th<*  jiidM 
makes  it  immaterial,  as  a  general  thing,  whether  he  plctids  guilhr 
to  a  higher  or  lesser  oflfen^se^  so  far  as  punishment  i«  caneemeJ^ 
and  I  have  never  discovered,  except  in  occasional  caaes,  where  the 
party  was  a  novice  in  crime,  that  the  magnitude  or  gradv  of  tlw 
crime  had  much  influence^  on  the  mtnti  of  the  criiniiuiK  In  aiue 
cases  out  often,  the  punifbrnfMit  ;(l(iiii>  tnniH^ii<v">;  ihi*  rriMv!  'vf  \\^ 
criminal,  and  he  is  utterly  indifferent  to  the  fact  whether  be  is 
charged  with  a  higher  or  lessre  offense. 

Question  XI. 

Of  persons  charged  with  homicide,  what  proportion  is  ooo- 
victed?     What  proportion  executed? 

Answers. 

Massachusetts: 
Geo.  W.  Searle,  Esq. — See  attorney  general's  report. 

NcAV  Hampshire: 
S.  D.  Bell. — No  data  are  within  reach  to  enable  one  to  state 
what  proportion  of  persons  charged  with  homicide  are  convicted, 
or  what  proportion  are  executed.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
trials  of  this  kind  are  not  frequent.  Many  persons  drawn  as 
jurors  have  concicntious  scruples  in  relation  to  capital  punishment. 
Many  others  assent  to  verdicts  of  guilty  with  great  hesitation. 
Convictions  of  manslaughter  and  murder  in  the  second  degree,  are 
usual  where  any  pretence  for  them  is  found.  Executions  are  rare: 
they  cannot  take  place  within  a  year  after  sentence,  which  gives 
large  opportunity  for  applications  for  some  modification  of  the 
sentence. 

Connecticut: 
Walter  Pitkix,  Esq. — In  the  majority  of  capital  cases,  the 
convictions  are  of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  for  which  the 
penalty  is  imprisonment  for  life.  In  a  small  proportion  of  the 
cases  of  conviction  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  the  extreme  pen- 
alty hiis  been  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

New  Jersey: 
John  F.  Hegeman,  Esq. — Of  persons  charged  with  homicide, 
four  in  six  are  convicted.     Of  those  convicted  of  murder  in  the 
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first  (lojrrco,  three  in  four  are  hiinp.     Of  those  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter, 14  in  15  at  lea^t,  are  imprisoned,  )>erbapH  more. 

Pennsylvania: 

J.  J.  Bauclay,  IIm\. — In  Philadelphia  county,  almost  all  the 
pernons  charged  with  murder,  are  convicted  of  murder  in  the  sec- 
ond degree,  or  manslaughter.  Capital  convictions  are  not  numer* 
out*,  though  in  the  last  two  yearn  several  have  been  thus  convicted; 
hut  in  nearly  every  case  no  execution  has  taken  place,  sometimes, 
l>ecausc  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner;  sometimes  be- 
cause of  a  doubt  as  to  the  grade  of  the  crime;  and  often  because 
of  the  interference  of  persons  whose  judgment  is  paralyzed  by  a 
mistaken  view  of  the  object  of  punishment. 

Marj'land: 
No  answer. 

Kentucky: 

E.  L.  Van  Wixkle. — The  proportion  convicted  of  murder  ia 
small,  ^ay  one  in  ten.  or  hardly  that  proporti(m.  If  the  circum- 
stances  allow  of  a  convicti<m  of  manslaughter — the  puni.shnient  for 
which  i.H  confinement  in  the  iH»nitentiary — the  juries  are  much  more 
inclined  to  convict  of  the  latter  otK'nce. 

Thn^e-fourths?  of  those  convicted  of  murder  are  executi'd — iH?r- 
haps  a  greater  proportion  than  that.  Unlens  reversed  l)y  the 
appellate  court,  the  judgment  is  executed,  except  in  rare  instances. 

Indiana: 
Hon.  CV>xRAn  Raker. — I  cannot  state  what  pniportion  of  persona 
charged  with  homicide  are  convicted.  So  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  improper  acquittals  are  not  of  very  fretpient  ociMirrewce, 
although  they  simietimes  occur.  Murder  in  the  tirst  degnns  l>eiiig 
the  only  homicide  in  which  the  death  |K*nalty  can  be  inflicted,  anu 
the  jury  having  in  this  a  disiTction  to  inflict  that  penalty  or  impri- 
son in  the  penitentiary  for  life.  Of  course,  the  proportion  of  cases 
in  which  there  are  executions  is  small.  I  caimot  state  what  the 
proiK)rtion  is,  but  can  oidy  say  that  there  have  t>een  a  numl>er  of 
exiHTUtions  in  this  state  since  1846,  at  which  time  the  discretion 
above  mentioned  in  cases  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  was  given 
to  juries. 

Michigan: 
H.  A.  MouKow,  Esq. — ^Tbe  proportion  of  convictions  depends 
upon  the  gnide  of  the  crime.     The  laws  of  Michigiui  divide  homi- 
cide into  murder  in  the  tii-st  degree,  murder  in  the  second  degree, 
and  manslaughter.     The  punishment  for  the  first  is  solitary  con- 
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Massachusetts: 
Geo.  W.  Searle,  Esq. — See  attorney  general's  report. 

New  Hampshire: 
Hon.  S.  D.  Bell. — No  data  for  an  answer  to  the  twelfth  qocs^ 
tions'  are  within  reach. 

Connecticut: 
Walter  Pftkin,  Esq.— The  disproportion  between  the  arrested 
and  convicted  is  greatest  in  offences  of  a  lower  grade,  by  a  mtio 
of  ten  to  one.  Informations  in  these  classes  of  cases  are  sometimes 
procured  through  malice  or  accidental  misrepresentation,  and  the 
circumstances  not  being  generally  so  well  defined  as  in  more  atro- 
cious crimes, 
of  the  offence 


there  is  more  danger  of  mistaking  the  exact  nature 


New  Jersey: 
For  Mr.  Parker's  answer  see  Question  VII,  Xcav  Jersey,  .^upnK 

John  F.  Hegeman,  Esq. — In  my  experience,  strange  to  say,  the 
disproportion  between  the  arrested  and  the  convicted  is  irenerally 
greatest  in  the  lower  grade  of  crime. 

Pennsylvania: 
J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq. — Those  of  the  higher  grade. 

Maryland: 
A.  Stekling,  Esq. — The  larger  proportion  of  convictions  is  in 
larceny.  Fewer  of  tliose  indicted  for  this  are  acquitted  on  tri:il 
than  of  any  other.  I  think  the  proportion  of  acquittals  is  binder 
in  the  smaller  oHcnces,  partly  because  the  worst  cases  of  thW 
plead  guilty. 

Kentucky: 
E.  L.   Van  Winkle,  Esq. — The  proportion  of  convictions  is 
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greatest  in  crimen  of  tiro  lower  grade.     Convictions  for  murder 
and  perjury  iu*e  rare. 

Indiana: 
Hon.  CoNKAD  IUker. — To  the  twelfth  question  I  can  give  no 
8atisf:ictory  answer. 

Michi<ran: 
No  answer. 

Question  XIII. 

What  is  a))out  the  average  length  of  imprisonment  previous  to 
trial  ? 

Answers. 
Massachusetts: 
Geo.  W.  Seahle,  Esq. — See  attorney  general's  report. 

New  Hampshire: 
Hon.  S.  D.  Bell. — No  data  for  an  answer  to  the  thirteenth 
question  are  within  reach. 

Connecticut:  ^ 

Walter  PrnciN,  Esq. — Four  sessions  of  the  superior  court  are 
holden  annually  in  each  county,  and  criminal  causes  (which  have 
precedence  of  all  others)  are  generally  tried  at  the  tirst  term  after 
arrest  or  information,  Prohahly  the  average  length  of  imprison- 
ment, previous  to  trial,  is  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

New  Jersey: 
For  Mr.  Parker's  answer  see  Question  VII,  New  Jersey,  mijyra. 

J.  F.  Heoehan,  Es(|, — Length  of  imprisonment  previous  to  trial, 
averages  in  Mercer  county  two  months. 

Pennsylvania: 
J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq. — This  question  cannot  l>e  satisfactorily  an- 
swered, hut  in  Philadelphia  county,  because  of  the  length  of  time 
l>etween  the  tenns  of  court,  it  is  about,  on  the  average,  a  month. 

Maryland: 
A.  Sterling,  Jr.,  Esq. — In  the  counties  the  imprisonment  before 
trial  depends  on  the  time  of  the  arrest,  with  reference  to  its  near- 
ness to  the  term  of  court.  After  the  court  mcH*ts,  the  cases  arc 
sevenilly  all  tried  in  fn>m  a  week  to  a  month.  In  some  small 
counties  where  they  have  few  cases,  there  are  only  two  terms  of 
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Connecticut: 
Walter  Pitkin,  Esq. — The  answer  to  this  quention  must  bo 
iDferrcil  from  the  preceding. 

New  Jersey: 

For  Mr.  Parker's  answer,  nee  Question  VII,  Xew  JiTsey  supra. 

John  F.  IIkcikman,  Esg. — I  cannot  my  that  the  couvicticms  are 
so  Ion«r  after  the  eommisnion  of  the  offences  that  the  moral  effect 
is  in  great  measure  nullified  in  higher  grades  of  offence.  It  is  so 
in  some  mea.Hurc%  hut  not  in  great  measure.  We  do  not  have  a 
long  delay  as  a  general  thing. 

Pennsylvania: 
J.  J.  Bauclav,  Esq. — Yes. 

Maryland: 
No  answer. 

Kentucky: 
E.  L.  Van  Winkle,  Esq. — When  the  crime  is  of  a  startling 
nature,  and  the  circumstances  pregnant  with  guilt,  the  prisoner 
usually  resorts  to  all  the  shifts  that  can  he  devised  for  delay,  and 
often  escapes  from  punishment  hy  outliving  the  vhatyje.  The 
death  gf  witnesses,  the  slackened  energy  of  the  prosecution,  and 
finally  the*  lo^»  of  public  interest  in  the  prosi^cution,  tends  htrungly 
in  favor  of  an  acquittal.  Nevertheless,  when  a  convietion  docs 
occur,  ami  the  death  penalty  is  inflicted,  its  full  effect  is  felt,  and 
the  lon^  foutiDement  and  presence  of  the  criminal  at  the  bar, 
together  with  his  tragic  end,  heightens  rather  than  diminishes  the 
effect  upon  the  public  mind.  It  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  punish- 
ment for  these  high  crimes  that  fosters  their  commission. 

Indiana: 

Hon.  Cuxuai)  Baker. — In  offences  of  a  higher  grade  it  does 

sometimes  liap|>en  thi^  the  convictions,  when  obtained,  are  so  Ions 

after  the  offence  as  to,   in  a  great  measure,  nullify  their  moral 

effect.     I   do  not,  however,  think  this  is  a  verj'  fre<pient  occur- 

^rence. 

Michigan: 
H.  A.  Morrow,  Esq. — R  oflen  happens  that  convictions  take 
place  so  long  after  the  commission  of  the  crime,  that  the  moral 
effect  is  entirely  destniyed.  My  own  observation  has  taught  me 
that  speedy  and  certain  punishment  is  far  more  efficacious  in  pre- 
ve^ng  the  commission  of  crime  than  are  slow  and  severe  punish- 
molts. 
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Question  XV* 

If  stich  delays  occur,  what  &re  concciTed  to  be  tht  < 
it  custrnuary  to  solid  causes  back  nmi  fortli  bet«rce&  i 
of  diflerciit  gnukji,  as,  for  ejcamplef  tbe 
oyer  and  tonuitior? 

Masgjjchugetts: 
Geokoe  W*  SKAULEf  Esq. — ^For  answer,  ma  (j^iMJiop  XIV. 


New  IlanipBhire: 

Hon.  S,  D,  Bell, — The  great  motives  for  deHr  hi  criouad 
coses  ^vlierti  n  convictioa  is  resisted^  is  the  hope  of  mavaolairE  bom 
mere  l^pse  of  time  ;  the  subsiding  of  public  fe€^lm^  :  ibtbtg^ 
fulnes»  iif  vvitnoi«8e.s  as  to  details  ;  the  loose  tmlk  of  othcrv  ispoi^ 
ing  thi^m  to  colitriidietioii ;  the  increased  opportunttT  to  pirpttti 
defeuco ;  tho  finding  of  evidence  often  kept  back  at  finl,  Mc 

In  ob^^tlnutcdy  eoutested  cases,  it  is  not  uuil-^iiaI  thai  ms^ 
except  inns  to  evidence  are  taken  ii»d  tnmiifcrred  to  the  law  term* 
for  decision,  which  may  produce  a  delay  of  several  tDontlia. 

Gounccticuf : 

Walteh  PrTKiN,  Esq. — The  only  criminal  trthunab  are  jiutaeM^ 
(in cities,  *' police-*)  courts  and  the  superior  court;  cmnali  Mfi* 
nating  in  the  hitter,  or  brought  there  by  appeal  from  the  fortwr 
(jiiul  there  is  no  other  appellate  court),  are  in  all  cases  concludiHi. 

New  Jersey: 

John  F.  II  eg  em  ax,  Esq. — There  is  no  delay  by  postponin<:  causei 
over  to  another  term,  except  in  rare  ciises.  Sometimes  when  ca^os 
are  appealed  by  writ  of  error,  there  is  necessarih-  a  delay  and  the 
moral  eileet  ot  ultimate  punishment  is  neutralized  to  a  in^it 
def]^ree,  but  the  hi<xher  the  offence  the  less  the  delav,  owin*i  to  tbe 
rule  and  disposition  of  courts  to  give  prompt  attention  and  pre- 
ferenee  to  criminal  cases. 

Pennsylvania: 

J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq. — Ingenuity  of  counsel,  and  the  time  which 
in  praetiee  nnist  be  taken  to  dispose  of  motions  for  new  trial  and 
in  arrest  of  the  judgments. 

It  is  not  enstomary  in  Peimsylvania,  to  send  causes  back  and 
forth  in  the  eriminal  courts,  but  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the 
cases  sent  to  the  supreme  court,  which,  in  any  event,  and  becau>c 
of  the  system  described  in  the  answer  to  question  No.  1,  are  #n 
few. 
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Mar}'1and: 

A.  Stkhlinci,  Edq. — Wo  liave  no  criminal  courts  of  tlifferont 
grades,  nor  in  there  any  appeal  in  criminal  ca^s,  except  the  com- 
mon law  right  of  a  writ  of  error  to  take  up  the  record,  which  only 
oxtendii  to  the  sufficiency  in  law  of  the  indictment  and  the  actual 
record  proceeding,  including  the  legality  of  the  sc^ntence,  hut  no 
rulingH  of  the  judge  are  reversable.  We  have  no  **  bilU  of  excep- 
tion/* in  criminal  crises. 

Parties  indicted  have  the  right  to  remove  their  cases  to 
some  adjoining  county  for  trial,  on  their  affidavit  that  they  believe 
they  cannot  have  an  impartial  trial  in  the  county  where  the  facts 
aroM?.  While  a  valuable  liarrier  against  injustice  and  popular 
vengeance,  it  is  abused  somewhat  to  delay  and  defeat  justice. 

Kentucky: 

E.  L.  Van.  Wixkus,  Esq. — The  delays  that  occur  in  the  trial  of 
the  crime  of  murder  are  attributable  in  fuirt  to  the  lenity  of  the 
courts,  produced  by  the  powerful  inclination  to  extend  everj'  pos- 
sible legal  advantage  in  favor  of  life. 

The  noticeable  failures  of  courts  to  convict  of  the  higher  order 
of  crimes  arise  chiefly  in  those  cases  where  the  death  i>enalty  is 
attacheil,  without  any  choice  being  left  to  the  juries  to  graduate 
the  punishment. 

I  am  satisfied  from  an  ex|>erienco  of  fifteen  years  active  profes- 
sional life,  during  which  time  I  discharged  the  duties  of  i*ommon- 
wealthV  attorney  for  six  years,  that  the  loose  practice  of  permit- 
ting prisonei*s  to  give  insufficient  bail,  and  thus  enable  tnem  to 
escai>e  punit^hment  or  loss,  has  contributed  more  to  the  impunity  of 
crime,  tlian  all  unwise  legislation  in  graduating  punishments. 

Indiana: 
Hon.  Conrad  Rakrr. — It  is  not  customary  to  send  causes  back 
and  forth  Iwtween  criminal  courts  of  diflTerent  grades.  Changes 
of  venue  sometimes  occur,  but  as  the  granting  of  an  application 
for  a  change  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  they  are  not  granted 
oiten  enouo:h  to  constitute  an  abuse. 


^•o* 


Michigan: 
H.  A.  Morrow,  Esq. — Under  our  system  delays  are  produced  as 
a  general  rule  by  the  action  of  the  criminal  himself.  iXdays  are 
generally  beneficial  to  the  accused,  and  shrewd  counsel  always 
delay  the  trial.  No  op|H)rtunity  occurs  in  this  state  for  sending 
cases  from  one  court  to  another. 

QrEsnoN  XVI. 
I>o  the  courts,  or  not,  fail  i*fry  offt^n  to  convict,  in  ca»es  where 
prisoners  are  on  trial  for  crimes  of  a  higher  order? 
[Aasem.  No.  35.]  33 
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Massac  husetta: 

GeobctE  W,  Seaiile,  Esq, — ^Tlie  conrU  do  not  ver>'  often  fiuT  I* 

convict  iu  such  coses ^  uoless  the  prisoners  are  Oefuodcd  bj  em- 
cially  successful  counsel,  such  as  the  late  Mr.  Clioale,  or  ltim«i 
diversity  of  popular  aud  court  opinion  as  to  tht*  pullt  of  dn 
prison  en  The  present  chief  justice  usuullj  presifJea  with  rwoiir 
more  of  his  associntes  on  such  trials.  He  vlcIs  uikij]  tbe  jiriJidple. 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  judge,  as  well  as  the  prf*^*cutiiiij  i)ffi^, 
to  see  that  the  guilty  are  convicted,  when  it  doc**  not  n?«pnrr  utiifr 
bold  assjumption  by  the  court  of  the  office  of  the  adrficate.  Bf 
this  answer,  it  is  not  iuteuded  to  reflect  upon  the  jndirial  ilD{a^ 
tiality  of  the  very  able  chief  justice,  hut  only  to  ^lale  the  execii* 
live  character  which  belongs  to  his  admiuistratloa  of  justice 

New  Hampshire: 

Hon,  S*  D,  Bell. — ^No  data  exist  for  the  compariBon  implied  m 
tlie  words  very  of  leu.  Perhaps  convictions  are  less  fre<|uent  irfcet* 
tho  peualty  is  very  severe,  because  the  motive  for  obstinata  r^t^t- 
anee  is  much  the  highest  in  that  clas& 

Connecticut: 
Walter  Pitkin,  Esq, — Our  courts  rarely  fail  to  convict  in  caws 
where  prisoners  are  on  trial  for  crimes  of  a  high  order.     (See 
answer  to  12th  question). 

New  Jersey: 
John  F.  Hegeman,  Esq. — N^ot  very  often  do  the  courts  fail  to 
convict  for  crimes  of  a  higher  order.     Such   is   the   case    occa- 
sionally rather  than  very  often. 

Pennsylvania: 
J.  J.    Bakclay,  Esq. — The  judges  do    their  duty,  but  human 
nature   is  the   banic  everywhere,  and   juries  sometimes,   but  not 
recently,  fail  to  do  their  duty. 

Maryland: 

A.  SpKiajxcr,  Es(|. — The  court  do  not  very  often  fail  to  convict 
in  high  grades  of  olfence;  there  is  a  tendency  in  juries  somewhat 
against  capital^  punishnjent,  and  a  disposition  to  find  a  lower 
degree  of  homicide.  I  think  the  escape  of  criminals  is  mainly 
due  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  the  department  which  arrests,  especially 
to  the  indej)eiKlent,  private  detectives,  who  are  very  useful  to 
enable  i)rivate  individuals  to  make  good  their  losses,  but  who 
allow  often  the  thieves   to  escape  on  surrendering  their  booty- 
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Our  police  here  is  very  good,  but  the  detective  department,  an 
olsownerc,  I  think,  linhle  to  this  trouble.  The  point  where  the 
tinkers  of  justice  actuallv  come  in  contact  with  crime  and  crimi- 
nals, is  where  the  contact  soils,  and  where  the  ro^ie  slips  through. 
Strict  care  of  the  police  system  and  rigid  discipline  is  the  cure, 
but  our  changes  of  **pcr8onnor'  are  ditBculties.  We  are  becominir 
more  stable.  Our  police  is  a  copy  in  form  of  the  Metropolitan, 
and  much  more  stable  than  In^fore.  Our  policemen  must  be  per- 
manent and  rigidly  controlled  to  make  the  system  safe. 

Kentucky: 
E.  L.  Van  Winkle,  Esq. — Courts  do  often  fail  to  convict  in 
cases  where  prisoners  are  on  trial  for  crimes  of  a  higher  order, 
and  such  escapes  from  punishment  necessarily  have  a  tendency  ti) 
encourage  those  who  make  their  living  by  unlawful  means. 

Indiana: 
Hon.  CoNiun  Baker,  Esq. — Courts  do  not  very  often  fail  to 
convict  in  cases  where  prisoners  arc  on  trial  for  crimes  of  a  higher 
order. 

Michigan: 
H.  A.  Morrow,  Esq. — Courts  and  juries  do  very  often  fail  to 
convict  in  the  higher  grades  of  crimes. 

Question  XVIL 

If  yes,  what  is  the  effect  of  such  failure  on  the  criminal  popula- 
tion; that  is,  those  who  follow  crime  as  a  means  of  obtaining  ;i 
livelihood?  Are  the  terrors  of  the  law  found  to  have  much  of  :i 
deterrent  effect  ui)on  this  class  of  persons,  or  not? 

Answers. 
Massachusetts: 
GEORf}E  W.  Searle,  Esq. — These  delays  tend  to  embolden  the 
crimiuid  population,  and  convince  tht*m  that  the  law  is  lacking  in 
its  executive  power,  and  in  the  certainty  and  dispatch  of   iu 
decrecji. 

New  Hampshire: 
Hon.  S.  J).  Bhll. — No  data  are  known  on  which  an  answer  to 
to  this  question  can  be  founded.  Generally  everything  whiih 
diminishc*H  the  certainty  of  punishment,  is  supposed  to  Ics-m^i  the 
effect  of  the  criminal  law.  The  law  is  not  supposed  to  deter  ct»n- 
finned  rogues  from  olfending  but  in  a  very  slight  degrei».  h% 
effect  is  mainly  on  those  who  have  not  yielded  to  temptation. 
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Connecticut: 
No  answer  b  giveu  to  this  question  by  Mr,  Pitkin 


New  Jersey: 
For  Mr.  Pjtrker's  answer,  see  Question  VII^  New  Jers^Vt . 
John  F.  Hegeman,  Esq*— Answered  above- 
Pennsylvania  ! 

J.  J.  Barci^vv,  Esq. — The  effect  is  of  course  bud  whcnoTer  tben 
is  a  clear  failure  of  justice.  The  teiTors  of  the  law  have  th«-ir 
effect  in  driving  the  criniinala  oiti  of  Che  jurhdidion  i>f  a  f^mi 
whose  judges  act  with  firmiies!^  and  without  '^  fear^  favor  or  ftik- 
tion." 

Maryland : 
No  answer  is  given  by  Mr.  Sterling. 

Kentucky  : 
For  answer  see  question  XVI»  Kcjitucky;  sujtrtu 

Indiana  r 
Hon.  CoNiiAD  Baker, — In  my  opinion,  the  fear  of  the  peoiteii- 
tiary  prevenlis  many  from  committing  crime,  who  are  re^traio^ 
by  no  highta*  conmdcrationa.  _ 

Michigan  : 

H.  A.  Morrow,  Esq. — Failure  to  convict  in  cases  free  from 
doubt  or  complicacy  give  encouragement  to  criminals.  The  supe- 
rior courts  often  ^nd  themselves  obliged  to  set  aside  sentences  for 
errors  and  to  order  new  trials,  and  where  this  occurs  in  many 
cases,  criminals  are  encouraged  by  the  hope  that  as  a  last  resort 
the  superior  court  may  relieve  them. 

Punishment,  to  have  the  effect  to  deter  others  from  the  commi^- 
sioii  of  similar  offences,  must  be  certain  and  speed}'.  Where  iu^- 
tice  is  delayed  or  uncertain,  the  law  has  no  terror  for  criminal?. 

Question  XVIII. 
Are  prosecuting  attorneys  appointed  or  elected  ? 

Answers. 

ilassachusetts  : 

Geo.  W.  Seaule,  Esq. — The  prosecuting  officers  consist  of  an 

attorney  general,  who  tries  the  capital  cases  in  the  supreme  court. 

generally  in  conjunction  with  the  local  prosecuting  officers  of  ibc 

eouuty  in  which  the  case  is  tried.     In  each  county  there  is  a  Ji^- 
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trict  attorney.  Both  the  attorney  general  and  district  attorney 
are  elected.  In  Suffolk  there  is  an  assistant  district  attorney,  wlio 
is  appointed  by  the  executive. 

New  Hampshire  : 

lion.  S.  D.  Bell. — The  prosecuting  attorneys,  the  attorney 
general  for  the  state,  and  solicitoi*8  for  the  counties,  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  council  for  five  years. 

Connecticut : 

Walter  Prreix,  Es<i. — Prosecuting  attorneys  are  appointed, 
one  for  each  county,  by  the  judges  of  the  superior  court,  and  hold 
office  for  two  years. 

New  Jersey : 

CoRn.AXi>T  Parker,  Esq. — Prosecuting  attorneys  are  apjiointed 
by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  f»enate,  ami 
hold  office  five  years.  Their  compensation  is  entirely  by  fecn. 
For  every  indictment,  to  which  there  is  a  plea  of  guilty,  thi*y 
receive  ten  dollars;  for  every  indictment  to  which,  after  not  gnilty 
pleaded,  defendant  retracts  and  pleads  gnilty,  twelve  dollars ;  for 
ever}'  verdict  of  guil'y,  after  trial,  fifteen  dollars.  The  taxable 
costs  of  other  officers  are  recoverable  likewise  only  on  conviction 
obtained.  This  system  of  payment  seems  theoretically  wron];^. 
Practically,  it  works  well.  It  is  a  great  stimulus  to  vigilance  in 
minor  matters.  Men  indicted  are  brought  to  trial.  Few  erroF't 
occur  in  drawing  indictments.  Causes  are  well  prepared.  But 
the  character  of  the  bar  of  New  Jersey  is  such,  and  the  fees  tht»m- 
selves  so  small,  that  it  is  not  l>elieved  that  the  necessity  of  succc^^*) 
to  emolument  leads  any  men  to  im[)roper  exertion.  Indeed,  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing  protects  the  innocent  from  undue  pro- 
secution.    Too  great  zeal  defeats  itself. 

Pennsylvania : 
J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq. — They  are  elected. 

Marj'land  : 

A.  Sterling,  Esq. — Prosecuting  attorneys  are  elected  for  four 
years. 

Kentucky  : 

E.  L.  Vax  Wlvkle,  Esq. — Prosecuting  attorneys  are  elected. 
Compensation  in  part  by  salary,  and  in  i>art  by  fet»s. 

Indiana : 
Hon.  Conrad  Baker. — Prosecuting  attorneys  are  elected. 
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Question  XX. 

If  by  salaries,  what  effect,  if  any,  is  this  foond  to  have  upon 
their  fidelity  ? 

Answers. 

Massachusetts  : 
Geo.  W.  Seable,  Esq. — The  effect  upon  their  fiilelity  is  favor- 
able. 

New  Hampshire : 
lion.  S.  D.  Bell.     It  is  not  suggested  that  their  fidelity   is 
affected  by  this  mode  of  compensation,  so  far  as  I  have  heard. 

Connecticut : 
No  answer. 

New  Jersey  : 
For  Mr.  Parker's  answer  see  Question  XVTII,  New  Jersey, 
supra. 

John  F.  Heoeman,  Esq. — ^This  sj'stem  of  compensation  by  fees 
is  bad,  tempting  to  undue  exertion  to  convict,  and  tempting  to 
receive  rewards  from  the  defendants  to  favor  them. 

Pennsylvania : 
J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq. — The  system  of  salaries  has  not  been  tried 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Mar}'land  : 
No  answer. 

Kentucky : 
E.  L.  Van  Winkle,  Esq. — As  a  general  thing,  our  prosecuting 
attorneys  are  sufficiently  vigilant,  and,  inasmuch  as  they  get  thirty 
per  cent  of  all  judgments  u|)on  forfeited  bail  bonds  and  recogniz- 
ances, it  is  not  often  that  such  judgments  are  not  collected,  except 
where  the  parties  are  insolvent. 

Indiana : 
Hon.  Conrad  Baker. — I  do  not  think,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
allowing  a  salary  injuriously  affects  their  fidelity. 

Michigim : 
H.  K.  Clarke,  Esq. — Salaries  may,  and  in  some  instances,  doubt- 
less, do,  lead  to  the  neglect  of  cases  that  ought  to  be  prosecuted  ; 
but,  in  my  judgment,  making  the  comiiensation  to  deiiend  entirthi 
upon  the  amount  of  business  done  would  lead  to  other  and  much 
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since  Jiulpc  Bond  has  l>con  on  the  Wnch,  the  effect  bos  l>ecn  good. 
The  hail  Hy»tcm  i«  not  rigid  iniywhcre,  and  can  scarcely  Iw  made 
so  It*  the  hail  is  innocent  of  aiding  an  eHcai>e,  and  is  jKior  and 
cannot  tind  the  |mrty,  equitahle  considerations  and  kind  feelings 
will  keep  the  officers  of  the  law  from  heing  rigid,  and  it  {s  dim- 
cult  to  provide  a  remedy.  If  the  hail  is  ahle  to  produce  the 
party,  he  is  generally  made  to  do  so  here,  or  to  pay  the  money. 

Pennsylvania: 
J.  J.  Bakc-lav,  Esq. — To  a  very  limited  extent 

Kentucky: 
See  Question  XX.,  Kentucky,  sujn^. 

Indiana: 
Hon.   Conkad  Baker. — I  cannot  answer  this  question.    The 
numher  of  remissions  of  forfeitures  hy  the  governor  is  not  large, 
and  I  have  heard  no  general  complaint  (»f  want  of  fidelity  in 
enforcing  the  collection  of  forfeited  recognizauices. 

Michigan: 
II.  A.  MouKOW,  Esg. — Very  seldcmi  indeed  is  a  forfeited  recog. 
nizance  enforced  hy  the  collection  of  the  money.  A  system  for 
entering  immediate  judgment  on  forfeited  recogniz^mces  should 
he  devised:  an  action  on  the  hond  is  usually  unsucccNsful.  Imme- 
diate  judgments  are  entered  on  forfeited  honds  in  the  recorder*s 
court  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  it  is  found  to  work  admirahly. 
During  the  five  years  of  my  administration  in  that  court,  there 
were  not  over  a  half  dozen  recognizances  forfeited.  The  party 
seldom  failed  to  appear  when  it  was  known  that  immediate  judg- 
ment would  t>e  entered  on  his  hond. 


Qtestion  XXII. 

How  as  to  justice's  fines — is  there  a  rigid  system  of  account- 
ability here,  or  are  matters  in  this  department  left  at  loose  ends? 
If  the  former,  what  t>  the  system?  If  the  latter,  what  remedy 
can  you  suggest? 

Answers. 
Massachusetts: 

Geo.  W.  Searle.  Ksg. — This  question  I  am  unahle  to  answer 
from  personal  information,  hut  I  think  the  general  law«».  the 
reports  of  the  attorney-general,  and  other  reports  of  this  stale  iu 
the  possession  of  the  association,  will  afford  the  desired  iufumia* 
tioD. 
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New  natnpshU'e: 
Hox.  S.  D.^Beix. — No  data  are  known  for  no  answer  talhii 
question.  The  law  requii'es  all  public  officers  who  receive  moeer 
as  fines,  costs  or  forfeitures,  to  settle  an  ac<;oimt  anncuitlj,  I 
have  the  Jniprcssion  that  little  money  h  paid  l>y  ju^tici?,^  into  lb 
public  treasury^  aud  that  the  syBtem  of  accouritahilily  id  prxii- 
cully  ineffective*  Pciliaps  the  ^mt  step  to  remedy  this,  woaU 
be  to  reduce  the  mmihcr  of  those  luagiBlratcs, 


Connecticut: 
W.  PiTKm,  Esq. — Fines  collected  by  ju«ttc«*,  urilei^  ath 
specially  disposed  of,  belong  to  the  treiisur)'  of  the  towns 
the  offences  arc  committed.  I  am  unable  to  find  that  nur  hm 
provides  any  system  of  accountability  in  this  matter.  Il  w&wld 
flcein  proper  iu  this,  as  in  other  cases^  to  require  from  the  cutfi^ 
dians  of  public  funds  at  least  an  annual  sworn  ^iatemecit  of  thi 
condition  of  such  fimds* 

New  Jersey: 

For  Mr.  Parker^s  answer  see  Question  XXI,  New  Jcmey,  ii^ppL 

Jotm  F.  HEtiEMAS,  Esq. — It  is  very  rare  that  fines  ure  impoitJ 

by  a  justice,  except  as  penalties,  and  then  they  are  atmo^  tini' 

riably  paid  over  m  the  statute  directs.     It  is  so  seldum  tJbeOW^ 

that  there  is  no  »t/siefn  about  it  in  this  county. 

• 
Pennsylvania: 

J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq. — There  is  a  system  in  Philadelphia  Co.. 
but  it  is  left  *'at  loose  ends."  The  only  remedy  which  can  it 
present  be  suggested  is  the  enactment  of  a  law,  obliging  every 
justice  to  make  a  return  of  each  case  with  the  names  of  the  partUs 
monthly,  said  return  to  be  published  in  a  daily  newspaper  under 
a  severe  penalty. 

Maryland: 
A.  Sterling,  Jr.,  Esq. — Justices  of  the  peace  are  required  to 
account  to  the  county  clerks  for  all  lines  collected  by  them  which 
are  by  law  payable  into  the  state  treasury,  and  to  the  county  aDd 
municipal  authorities  for  all  fines  which  by  law  are  payable  to 
the  county  treasury.  They  report  regularly,  though  there  have 
been  failures  to  be  exact,  mainly  due  to  the  election  of  justices 
for  short  terms  which  formerly  prevailed. 

Kentucky: 
E.  L.  Van  Wlvkle,  Esq. — Justices'  fines  are  collected  and  paid 
to  the  trustees  of  the  jury  fund — they  report  twice  a  year  on  oath 
to  the  trustees,  and  the  latter  report  to  the  state  auditor.     Coa- 
stables  do  the  collecting  aud  arc  sufficiently  rigid. 
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[Assuming  that  tho  object  of  this  question  is  to  ascertain 
whether  jietty  offenses  arc  sufficiently  punished  by  justices'  fines] 
I  take  it  that  petty  offenses  are  sufficiently  punished  by  the  present 
system. 

I  am  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  legal  enact- 
ments in  many  of  the  minor  offense.**  are  without  any  beneficial 
effects  so  far  as  the  punishment  is  concerned,  as  the  justices  are 
not  appealed  to  once  in  ten  cases,  except  in  that  class  involving 
personal  injury,  which  prompts  the  enforcement  of  the  penalty. 

Indiana. 

Hon.  (V>NKAi>  Bakeu. — I  think,  as  a  general  nile,  fines  by  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  arc  collected  and  accounted  for. 

Justices  arc  required,  at  stated  periods,  to  make  reports  under 
oath  to  the  clerk  of  the  circuit,  showing  the  fines  assessed  and 
collected  by  them  and  the  dis|>06ition  made  thereof.  For  any 
failure  of  duty  in  this  respect  they  are  punishable,  and  also  they 
and  their  sureties  are  liable  on  their  official  bonds. 

Michigan: 
II.  K.  Cl-vuke,  Esq. — There  is  a  rigid  system  of  accountability 
in  the  collection  of  fines  imposed  liy  justices  of  the  peace  or  by 
the  higher  courts.  I  know  of  no  better  remedy  for  this  evil  than 
to  devote  by  law  all  fines  to  the  maintenance  of  some  fund  which 
the  people  have  an  interest  in  increasing:,  and  providing  for  a  lib- 
eral compensation  to  some  officer  to  collect  them,  to  be  paid  by 
commissioners  out  of  the  sums  collected.  The  collecting  officer 
should  be  ap|>ointed  by  tho  custodians  of  the  fund,  or  those  who 
have  in  charge  the  object  which  the  fund  is  designed  to  promote. 

Question   XXIIL 

Is  any  special  direction  given  to  moneys  collected  in  this  way, 
looking  to  some  public  object  (as,  for  example,  the  increase  of 
school  libraries),  or  do  they  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  county  for 
general  purposes? 

Answers. 
Massachusetts: 
Oeokge  W.  Searle,  Esq. — They  go  into  the  treasury  of  the 
state  for  general  ])urpose8. 

New  Hampshire: 
Hon.  S.  I>.  Bell. — Fines  and  forfeitures  are  generally  payable 
to  the  counties  in  aid  of  their  general  funds.  In  some  cases  they 
are  paid  to  towns  for  like  puri>oses.  They  are  rarely  devoted  to 
auoh  objects  as  school  libraries.  In  some  cases  they  go  to  the 
support  of  the  iH)or.  Forfeitures  are  applied,  in  some  ca^es,  to 
iodemDify  prosecutors. 
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Connecticut: 
See  answer  to  Question  XXII^  Cunneeticut^  MUp^ia* 

New  Jersey: 

See  Question  XXI,    Kew  Jersey,    sypra^   for    Mr*   Ptrktri 
answer. 

^  John  F.  Hegeman^  Esq. — Such  moneys  almost  univerwUy  p 
to  some  public  object,  as  the  poor,  or  the  ^tate  or  couoly. 

Pennsylvania: 
J.  J.  Barglat,  Esq. — In  Philadelphia  into  the  city  treasurr. 

Kentucky: 
No  answer. 

Maryland: 
A.  Sterlinq,  Esq. — Fines  imposed  by  statute,  i?xc<*pt  for  ^ 
tion  of  the  license  lawd,  go  to  the  cQUtitiefa,  common  law  Som  It 
the  state.  In  BaltimorCi  one-half  of  all  tines  f^o  lu  tlio  mtiDi<j|al 
corporation,  except  those  for  bawdy  houses,  which  go  by  atiMi 
to  the  support  of  the  dispensatories  or  free  apothecary  ^bopft,  af 
which  there  are  three,  with  a  corjis  of  phytoieians  attrtchedf  lod 
which  are  supplied  from  this  source  and  by  private  c^jutributki. 

Indiana: 
Hon.  Conrad  Baker, — By  the  constitution  of  the  state,  all  fioH 
and  forfeitures  belong:  to  the  common  school  fund. 


*n 


Michigan: 
H.  K.  Clarke. — The  constitution  of  the  state  provides  that  all 
fines  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  hiws  shall  be  exclusively  applieJ 
to  the  support  of  township  libraries. 

Question  XXIV. 
Are  policemen  and  constables  found  to  be  guilty,  to  anycon>iJ- 
erable  extent,  of  corruption  in  the  administration  of  their  office?' 

Answers. 

Massachusetts : 
Geo.  W.  Searle,  Esq. — My  opinion  is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
policemen  in  all  our  large  cities  are  guilty  of  corruption  to  avorv 
considerable  extent  in  the  administration  of  their  offices,  especiallv 
in  regard  to  drunkenness,  tippling  shops,  bawdy  houses,  aiiJ 
gambling  hells.  The  poor  inebriate  is  abused,  and  t>n  the  leA.< 
pretence  of  disrespect  to  the  j[)oliceman's  authority  hurried  to  the 
lock  up  and  the  police  courts,  and  there  tried  in  the  most  hurri^ 
and  indecorous  maimer,  and  upon  the  ex  parte  statement  of  ik^ 
policeman,  backed  by  his  associates,  ready  to  swear  to  mnytbnfg 
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the  arresting  officer  may  find  needful  to  justify  bis  too  frequently 
unlawful  arrest.  The  prisoner's  only  chance  for  justice  is  eene- 
nilly  an  a|)|>eal.  This  is  exiMjnsive,  dilatory,  and,  if  frienaless, 
involving  an  imprisonment  in  jail  for  want  of  bail,  quite  as  long 
as  the  ordinary  sentence  would  he.  But  the  dram  shop,  the 
hrothel,  and  the  gambling  n)oms  too  often  find  a  friendly  ally,  if 
not  a  patron,  in  the  policeman.  It  has  been  reported  that  they 
draw  a  regular  stipend  for  reticence  from  such  establishments  on 
their  beats,  and  the  fact  of  their  notorious  hostility  to  the  officers 
of  the  htate  constabulary  in  their  prosecutions,  lends  countenance 
to  this  theory.  The  remedies  for  thei*e  evils  will  be  found  in  the 
causes  which  produce  then).  A  higher  tone  of  character  must  bo 
sought  for  in  the  policeman,  he  must  be  a  just,  humane,  and 
incorruptil)le  man.  For  such  men,  higher  prices  must  be  paid 
than  arc  now  paid  policemen.  With  the  present  salary  an  inferior 
order  of  cheap  men  are  employed,  and  the  need  of  increaning 
their  revenues  by  contributions  from  such  sources,  is  almost  irro- 
t^istible.  It  may  be  questioned,  too,  whether  the  chiefs  of  police 
are  always  the  men  they  should  be. 

The  printed  code  in  Boston,  for  the  secret  g<»vemment  of  the 
police  force  may  also  need  reforming.  Of  course,  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  rough  qualities  which  are  engendered  of  such 
contm*t  may  tit  the  policeman  for  the  coarser  duties  of  his  office 
in  the  detection  of  notorious  criminals;  but  it  is  a  false  social 
justice  which  would  set  a  rogue  to  catch  a  n)gue:  whether  such 
officers  are  accustomed  to  accept  bribes  from  criminals  to  keep 
still  or  let  them  slip,  I  question;  but  indirectly,  surh  men  are  in 
the  pay  of  an  enterprising  criminal  lawyer  to  whom  they,  for  a 
consideration,  recommend  the  prisoners,  and  at  the  trial,  the  gov-^ 
crnment's  case  may^  or  may  noi,  break  doicn  acco^rling  to  circwn- 
sianceM,  • 

If  this  question  in  the  use  of  the  phrase  '^  found  to  l>e  guilty,*' 
is  intended  to  relate  to  prosecutions  and  convictions  of  policemcD 
and  constables  in  the  courts  or  to  their  di^missal,  the  answer  must 
be.  that  there  is  seldom  such  an  occurrence,  but  the  oixasion  of 
this  is  believed  to  be,  not  the  al>seuce  of  just  cause,  but  from  the 
want  of  an  efficient,  sunmiary  and  regularsystemof  accouotability 
l>efore  some  board  especially  charged  with  the  bearing  and  inve^ 
tigation  of  all  old  complaints. 

New  Hampshire  : 
Hon.  S.  1).  Bell. — No  data  are  known  on  this  Question.     Wo 
bear  of  such  charges  against  the  police  of  great  cities.     Little  is 
•aid  or  known  on  the  subject  among  our  scattered  population. 

Connecticut: 
Walteb  Pitkin,  Es<|. — It  is  believed  that  our  constables  and 
'policemen  administer  their  respective  offices  with  genenil  faimeas 
ABdboiMty. 


li?    .  l....-.^.  A 


X«w  Jersey: 

CbmjkXOT  Pjkebi^  Eaq* — ^I  do  oot  thiiilc  th«t  poljremee 
eottstibles  :in?  focmd  to  l>e  guilty  to  utiy  coiisklemble  eitcri 
eomiplioiu     Mucti  b  suspected;   but  tbcro  is   liLtlo  wanut 
sttsplcton  in  aaj  known  £i€t& 

J.  F.  HsGASLkx.  £^. — Policemeo  and  eonstables  are  oAak  < 
mplv  to  ;i  coMiderable  ext«Dt  in  the  udministrataan  or  tbesr  i 
(id  the  cilif<sX   Tfa^  ^^  ^^^  gre^itest  ohstaela  to  tlie  faitUiil ; 
istmtioii  of  ajmiuitl  Uw  in  this  couutjr. 

J.  X  Rurukt*  Ee^ — Oi&es  of  ibU  kind  hare  not  bem « 
Ushed  by  V^  prgoC  exte^  m  one  or  two  instaBces. 

ManrUud; 
A»  Strrlesu,  E^, — 1  think  our  police  may  be  regarded  mt^ 
re;isoiKibly  free  from  corruption.     The  complaints  ai^  ft*ir, 

Kentucky^ 
No  ans^vie'r, 

Indian:!: 
Hon.  0>m:ad  Baser. — I  think  not;  hut  in  the  cities  ftnd  Isf^ 
towns  this  evil  k  bcHi^vvd  to  exist,  to'a  limited  exteutt  nad  tak 
on  the  incremi. 

Michigan: 
H.  K.  Cl-vkke.  Esq. — I  do  not  know. 

Qi  i^TioN  XXV. 

Are  witnesses,  who  are  imprisoned  to  secure  their  testimoDv 
confined  with  persons  arrested  for  crime?  Do  they  receive  aiij 
compensation  for  their  loss  of  time  while  thus  imprisoned? 

Answers. 

Massachusetts: 
Geokge  W.  Seaule,  Esq. — Witnesses  arc  imprisoned  in  the 
debtor's  apartment,  and  not  with  the  prisoners  arrested  for  crime. 
The  courts  have  discretionary  power  to  allow  them  compensation 
for  loss  of  time,  and  the  allowance  made  is  generally  what  tboy 
would  have  earned  otherwise. 

New  Hampshire: 
IIox.  8.  I).  Rkll. — Cases  of  the  kind  refeiTed  to  are  very  rare. 
The  witness  who  cannot  or  will  not  recognize,  is  confined  in  the 
conunon  jail,  with  those  who  happen  to  be  there;   and  thev  ai'e 
not  ordinarily  compensated  for  loss  of  time. 
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Connecticut: 
.  Waltek  Pitkin,  Esq. — There  ia  no   law  in  our  state  for  the 
impri^ionment  of  ^'itnesseii. 

New  Jersey: 
CoirrLAXDT  Pauker,  Esq. — It  is  a  hlot  upon  our  system  of 
oriminal  proceedings  that  witnesses,  who  are  imprisoned  to  secure 
their  testimony,  are  confined  in  the  goals  appropriated  to  criroi- 
Bals.  In  the  county  of  Essex,  they  are  in  separate  apartments, 
those  inhabited  hy  fraudulent  debtors.  Effort  is  made,  and  it  is 
believed  generally  with  success,  to  separate  them  from  crimimila 
in  most  other  counties.  But  it  is  a  shame  that  no  more  is  done. 
They  bhould  have  pleasant  apartments,  and  all  liberty  consistent 
with  securing  their  testimony.  In  Essex  county,  the  practice  ia 
to  give  them  witness  fees  in  the  cause  or  causes  in  which  they 
finally  testify  for  all  the  time  they  are  detained.  I  believe  this 
practice  obtains  generally.  But  it  is  shameful  that  so  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  this  subject.  I  have  known  sad  instances  of 
ffrievous  suffering  by  persons  whose  only  offence  was,  that  they 
bad  witnessed  the  commission  of  a  crime,  and  were,  therefore, 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  community.  • 

John  F.  IIegeman,  Esfj. — Witnesses  are  extremely  seldom  con- 
fined in  jail  to  secure  their  testimony.  When  so,  they  are  not 
wholly  excluded  from  persons  committed  for  crime.  There  is  no 
provision  made  for  their  compensaticm  for  loss  of  time  while  con- 
fined. They  would  not  be  so  confined,  except  for  very  high 
crime,  and  there  are  not  many  of  such  in  this  (Mercer)  county. 

Pennsylvania: 
J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq. — In  Philadelphia  they  are  not  so  imprisoned, 
but  are  kept  in  the  ''debtor's  apartment."     They  are  paid  a  small 
compensation. 

Maryland: 

A.  Steiilixg,  jr.,  Esr|. — In  our  county  jails,  there  is  little  or  no 
separation  of  witnesses  from  {K^rsons  charged  with  crimes.  la 
Baltimore,  the  jail  is  a  very  su|K*rior  building,  and  ver>'  c<mifort- 
stile,  and  the  rooms  allotted  to  witnesses  are  as  good  as  could  be 
allotted  to  witnesses  in  any  system,  but  they  are  not  systemati- 
cally separated,  though  partial  elForts  have  l»een  made  to  do  «>. 
An  entire  separation  is  greatly  to  bo  desired.  Witnesses  in  jail 
are  paid  a  per  diem  of  $1. 

Kentucky: 
No  answer. 
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On  seyeral  occasions,  where  men  have  been  on  trial  for  life  in 
New  Jersey,  the  jurors  established  regular  morning  and  evening 
prayer  during  their  confinement  together,  and  immediately  on 
retiring  for  final  deliberation,  knelt  together  while  one  implored 
wisdom  from  above.     Such  jurors  do  their  duty. 

JoiiN  F.  Heoeman,  Esq. — The  death  penalty  has  not  been 
abolished*  It  is  inflicted  for  treason  and  murder  in  the  first 
degree. 

Pennsylvania: 
J.  «J.  Barclay,  Esq. — It  has  not;  but  it  is  inflicted  for  murder  of 
the  first  degree  alone. 

Mar}'land: 
A.  Steruno,  Jr.,  Esq. — ^Tbe  death  penalty  exists  for  murder 
with  premeditation,  for  rape  and  arson;  in  the  two  latter  cases 
discretionary  with  the  judge. 

Kentucky: 

E.  L.  Van  Winkle,  Esq. — ^The  death  penalty,  as  before  stated, 
has  not  been  abolished. 

I  believe  that  a  change  in  our  criminal  law  aboliiihin^  the  death 
penalty,  except  in  case  of  express  malice,  such  as  antecedent  threats, 
lyinr^  in  wait,  or  where  the  crime  of  murder  is  committed  in  rob- 
bery or  burglary  or  poisoning,  or  an  attempt  at  either  would 
relieve  the  subject  of  much  difficulty  by  insuring  punishment  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  where  iniproi>er  acquittals  now  obtain- 

Our  law  as  to  murder  is  the  common  law  without  any  statutory 
changes. 

Indiana: 

Hon.  Conrad  Baker,  Esq. — The  death  penalty  has  not  l>een 
ab()li.*^hcd.  It  or  imprisonment  for  life  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
jury,  be  inflicted  for  treason  and  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

This  discretion  has  existed  since  1H41,  and  is  believed  to  be  an 
improvement  on  the  previous  legislation,  which  made  death  the 
penalty  in  all  cases  of  treason  and  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

Michigan: 
II.  It  Clark,  Esq. — ^The  jfnnciph  of  the  death  penalty  has 
been  retained,  that  being  the  punishment  which  is  prescrilied  for 
treason  against  the  stat^. ;  but  it  has  been  practically  almlished,  as 
it  is  allowed  in  no  other  case,  since  the  general  revision  of  the 
statutes  in  184(i,  which  took  eflect  in  March,  1847.  What  effect 
this  change  has  had  upon  the  commission  of  the  crime,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  say.     I  know  that  the  opinion  has  l>een  expressed  by 
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gentlemen  whose  official  position  would  entitle  their  opij: 
much  consideration,  that  the  ciFi^ct  has  not  been  to  incri 
commission  of  the  crime.  There  ttn?  no  «tutifittic«  piihlLihed,  i 
I  anj  aware  of,  which  aftbrd  any  reliable  chita  for^uch  oomparlH 
as  might  lead  to  well  founded  conclusions.  The  nearest  approt 
we  have  to  any  such  statistics  are  ibe  annual  reports  by  the  pm 
cuting  attorneys  to  the  attorney  general*  Tlicso  are  u««i»lly  |« 
lished  with  the  attorney  geacraPs  report  and  such  fitcU  a»  ih 
exhibit  from  1840  to  1864  inchisivei  except  for  the  year«  1**51  m 
1855,  which  are  not  just  now  accessible  tome,  may  bo  found  iBt 
follow^ing  echedule: 
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Hut  it  will  ho  o!»srr\'(Ml  lh:il  not  much  more  th:in  two-thirtls 
of  Iho  prosiTutin^r  »ttf)rneys  iiiaki*  any  rrport,  in  soiuv  yc:ir>.  not 
on<*-half.  To  I'stimato  tho  ivholo  tVoni  data  tnrnisluMi  hy  a 
jiiirt  may  approximate  a  rorrrrt  ri'sull:  hut  of  <M»ursr  they  can- 
not he  roli<'«I  uptui  with  sutliriont  t-outidi'inv  to  ju^lify  any  vrry 
]Kif«itivi*  conrhisions  :ls  to  {ho  oiVori  of  thi*  ahulition  of  thi*  drath 
priialty  for  nuinhT  upon  tht*  rominis>i'>n  of  that  ottrnrr.  The' 
j^rcat  iniTraHO  of  population  durin;;  tho  twenty  livr  yi*ars  rffcrn'tl 
to  makfs  another  idrmi*nt  in  the  eah-ulation.  whieh  inen*aM>s  the 
ditlieiihy  of  eomin*r  witli  any  certainly  to  a  rea:9onaldy  ju^t  eon- 
ehi.^ioii. 

By  referrin*;  to  the  sehethde  it  will  he  seen  that  durin;:  tin* 
period  of  the  lirst  live  years,  all  of  whieh  was  hefore  the  death 
penalty  w:is  aholished. /biir/^'fii  murder'*  are  reported  hy  the  pro- 
M»eutin;r  attorneys  to  have  heen  eommitted.  There  are,  however. 
t>ut  ninetythree  i)f  these  n*port.s,  when  the  whole  numher  nliouM 
liavr  heen  one  hundred  and  tiftytive.  AsMUuin;r.  then,  that  if  all 
had  reported,  the  numlier  of  nnirderd  would  have  heen  foinid  to 
he  in  the  same  pr(»portion,  the  whole  number  woidd  he  twenty- 
three  in  live  years,  anion;:  a  population,  whieh  at  the  heginniuL'  of 
the  perio«i,  numhtTed  212,2»»7. 

l*a.vsin;r  (,ver  the  next  period  of  tive  ye*irs :  that  hein;:  the  i»ne 
durin;;  whieh  the  ehau;r«*  in  the  law  lakes  pla«-e,  and  e^timatiii:; 
the  prohahle  numhcr  of  nuinlers  etunmitted  tVom  1><.'mi  to  \^*\\ 
ine|ude<l,  hy  the  aetual  reports  in  the  >aine  manner  as  hrlore.  a 
total  of  thirty — an  inereii.«»e  of  seven.  Ihit  the  pt»pidatioii  had 
inereaM'd  from  21:i.2«»7  at  the  he;;innin;:  *»f  tlie  lirsl  perioil  (l>*h") 
of  tive  vt'ars.  to  .'il»7, •».')!  at  the  he«;innin;;  (»f  the  ihini,  (1*<.h»):  and 
if  erime  hail  increased  with  the  population,  then  the  aetual  niim- 
her  of  nnirders  etunmitled  should  have  heen  forty.tliree  ;  ami 
!hu>,  thou;:h  an  aetual  increase  of  ahout  twenty-tive  per  cent  i^ 
^hown,  there  is  a  decrease  relatively  t4)  the  population  of  a^out 
the  same  percenta;r^s 

The  fourth  period,  liowever,  (from  l^.'^.'i  to  l><r)10.  shows  a  lar^e 
iiicre;iS4*.  Ascertained  in  the  same  manm-r  as  before,  the  numher 
of  murder.>«  committed  art*  now  one  hundn*d  and  ei;:hteen.  while 
tin*  mnnher,  if  no  greater  in  pn»portion  to  the  increaMMl  poptda- 
ti(»n  than  from  1^40  to  IH44.  would  havt*  lieen  only  tit'ky->ix  :  an 
increase  of  ludy  tiftv-siix  per  cent.  To  what  shall  we  attribute  thi^ 
pn-at  increase?  To  the  now  well  understood  fact  which  has 
reached  all  chiss«>?«  of  the  eominunity.  so  that  it  may  he  re:i.-onably 
fruppoM'd  to  intlueiice  the  conduct  of  men — that  murder  i*»  only  a 
state  prison  otleuee  :  and  that  itj»  real  turpitude  has  diuiini^heil  in 
the  popular  apprehension  in  the  ratio  of  puni>hment  ?  rerhap*« 
Ml.  Kut  tiien.  what  Mhall  we  do  with  the  facts  im  exhibited  durin:; 
the  next  live  years,  from  IMO  to  1H«)4  7  The  jurtual  and  esitimnteil 
iiiiniher  of  murdeni  dnrin;;  this  period  amt  it^i  to  eighty-three; 
but  no  more  than  the  nropnrtitui  at  t       c  n  of  tlic 

period,  hjr  the  mido  method  of  compute  rely 
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cigbty^ono*  Shall  we  attribute  the  relatives  diminiitioti  totben 
which  had  drawn  off  to  oth<!r  scenes  the  more  tiirJiuIerit  wpim, 
who,  if  not  thus  employed  would  huve  groitlj  imtrcikKsd  tbi  403^ 
gate  of  crime  ?  This  is  certainly  a  rea^oiKihk  bypotbestSw  &li 
h  evident  that  the  data  are,  as  yet,  too  few  and  too  onc«rtJiiD  Ifi 
base  on  Omn  any  satisfactory  conclusions  >»  lo  iho  rfCsci  w\iA 
tbe  abolition  of  thia  state  of  the  death  penalty  hais  bad  on  iitcreMtf 
or  diminahing  the  crimes  for  which  it  wa**  formerly  infiLdtrf 
They  certainly  do  not  prove  a  diminution  of  erime ;  wbi'tlicr  \hm 
be  really  an  increase,  and  whether  that  increase  be  attrtbtttible  It 
this  cau^e,  are  questions  which  must  depend,  for  their  milfftiia, 
upon  a  much  n]oi*e  accurate  analy^:^!^  of  faet«^  than  I  have  lioei]  il«k 
to  make»  and,  pehaps,  upon  the  consideration  cif  a  much  widir 
range  of  opcratin*^  and  intbienoing  causes. 

H.  A.  MoRHOw,  Egq, — Yes,  ^inco  184G.     It  has  noi  had  tb 
effect  to  increase  the  crime  of  ranrden 

Question  XXVH. 
Has  the  metbod  of  indictment  by  a  grand  \\xxy  lM^ell  ftl^olblitd 
in  your  state,  and  if  so,  what  system  bas  been  mibslilutdd  in  iti 
place,  and  wliat  has  been  found  to  be  the  operation  of  Uio  oev 
system  ?  Please  state  your  opinion  on  this  point,  and  tlws  gniiii»4i 
of  it.  If  not  abolished,  has  any  attempt  in  that  direcUott  b<ra 
made  ? 

AXSW^£KB. 

Massachusetts : 
Geo.  W.  Searlk,  Esq, — Indictment  by  a  grand  jury  is  itill 
retained,  and  no  effort  at  the  al>olition  of  the  grand  jury  w^m 
has  been  attempted.     I  think  all  ex  parte  hearings  obJiN^ltonatik 

and  that  the  grand  jury  system  will  yet  be  abolishod. 

New  Hampshire  : 
Hon>  S-  D.  Bell. — Indictments  are  not  atioHshcd.  By  our  co* 
stitiition  no  person  can  be  convicted  of  a  capital  or  infamutLsrrioMi 
except  on  iiuHetmcnt.  In  niisidtmciuioi-s,  jnfo^natiolu^  by  the  A 
torney  general  or  solicilor  are  susstaincd,  and  are  oceaj^ionnlly  til*4 
Pio.^icutioiis  !>ctorc  ju&ticcb  of  the  pc;;cc  iirc  cc;;;:t5ci;cuil  l^y  Cx-^ 
phiint,  and  arc  tried,  even  on  appeal,  on  such  compbiint.  Justitvi 
have  the  usual  power  to  bind  over  to  a  higher  court  for  trial  for 
offences  beyond  their  own  jurisdiction,  but  in  such  cases  indict- 
ments or  informations  are  required.  No  attempt  has  been  uuJe 
to  change  the  system.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  importADt 
j^afeguards  of  the  public  liberty. 

Connecticut  : 
AV.  PiTKix,  Esq. — It  is  not  necessary  in  Connecticut  that  an  in- 
dictment be  found  by  a  grand  jury,  except  for  offences  punishable 
by  death,  and  in  our  practice  it  is  coutined  to  such  cases. 
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New  Jersey : 

CoKTLAXDT  Pakkkr,  E«q. — Wc  adbcFC  to  the  common  law  sys- 
tern  of  indictments.  No  man  is  tried,  except  be  waive  his  privi- 
lege, without  indictment  And  the  constitution  guarantees  this 
and  trial  bj^  jury.  It  miebt  be  lx*tter  perhaps,  in  minor  oflence^, 
to  dispense  with  or  modi^  tbcne  provisions. 

J.  F.  Heoeman,  Esq. — The  method  of  presenting  crime  by  in- 
dictment  by  grand  jury  has  not  been  abolished;  hardly  even  sug- 
gested to  abolish  it. 

Pennsylvania : 
J.  J.  Babclat,  Esq. — It  has  not  been  alK>lished,  and  it  is  ho{>ed 
it  never  will  be.  Somo  moilification  might  be  made,  whereby  the 
prisoner  or  defendant  in  misdemeanors  might  toaive  the  action  of 
the  grand  jur}-  upon  a  bill  prepared  bv  the  district  attorney. 
Some  general  effort  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  but  it  bus 
assumed  no  definite  shape. 

Maryland : 
A.  Sterling,  Jr.,  Esq. — The  method  of  indictment  by  grand 
jury  remains  as  at  common  law. 

Kentucky : 
£.  I^  Van  Winkle,  Esq. — The  grand  jury  has  not  been  abolished, 
nor  has  any  attempt  been  made  in  that  direction. 

Indiana : 
Hon.  CoNHAD  Baker. — It  has  been  al>olished  as  to  misdemeanoni, 
but  not  as  to  felonies.  The  substitute  in  case  of  misdemeanopi  is 
an  information  by  the  prosecuting  attorney,  based  on  the  affidavit 
of  some  witness  or  person.  This  system  has  been  in  force  since 
1852.  and  its  effect  has  l>een  to  increase  crime  by  failing  to  punish 
the  minor  offences.  It  is  found  by  exiierience  that  men  will  nut, 
unless  it  is  made  their  own  duty,  inform  upon  their  neighlMirs  for 
minor  offences.  The  result  is,  these  minor  offences  to  unpunished, 
mud  this  begets  a  disregard  of  law,  and  increases  crime. 

Michigan :  ^ 

H.  K.  Clarke,  Esq. — The  method  of  indictment  by  agrand  jury 
has  not  bet^n  abolished ;  but  a  proceeding  by  information  pre- 
sented by  the  prosecuting  attorney,  is  now  permitted,  which  has 
sui>erseded  almost  entirely  the  method  of  proi*eedinff  by  indict- 
ment. Grand  juries  are  occasionally  summoned  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  usually  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  prosecu- 
ting attorney,  any  uiteful  purjuise  will  Im?  served  by  such  an  order. 
After  about  a  year's  experience  of  the  practical  effect  of  the  method 
of  proaecuting  accusations  by  **  information,''  the  Hon.  Jacob  M. 
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Now  Hampshire: 
Hon.  S.  D.  Bell. — There  may  bo,  and  probably  is,  much  difTer- 
enco  in  the  instructions  given  to  juries  by  diflcrent  judges,  upon 
the  subject  of  insanity.  It  is  a  very  difficult  subject  Few  of  the 
judges  are,  or  feel  themselves  to  be,  exjierts.  They  do  as  their 
predecessors  have  done,  that  is,  endeavor  to  express  themselves 
as  nearly  as  they  can  in  the  language  of  the  highest  authorities  on 
the  subject* 

Connecticut: 
W.  I^ITKIN,  Esq. — There   has  l)een  little  diversity  in  the  in- 
structions of  our  different  judges  upon  the  subject  of  insanity. 

New  Jersey: 

CoRTLANDT  Parker,  Esq. — Nof  are  our  juries  often  astray  on 
the  question  of  insanity.  VVhen  homicide  has  been  committed  by 
those  smarting  under  injury  to  the  domestic  affections,  for  which 
the  ordinary  remedies  of  law  are  insufficient,  as  where  a  relative 
or  a  victim  slays  a  seducer,  they  have,  perhaps,  gone  wrong.  Ihit 
research  will  prove  that  neither  in  Great  Baitam.or  the  United 
States,  was  there  ever  a  well  contested  case  where  such  error 
failed  to  occur.  It  seems  to  be  common  law  in  the  sense  of  the 
established  rules  for  the  acticm  of  the  common  people,  that  homi- 
cide in  such  cases  serves  the  guilty  right 

In  instances  other  than  this  exceptional  class  of  cases,  however, 
Jersey  juries  are  no  friends  of  the  plea  of  insiinity.  The  law  on 
the  subject  is  well  settled  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  instruction  of 
judges  to  juries  are  identical.  Chief  Justice  Honiblower  s  opin- 
ion, in  the  case  of  Spencer,  has  been  adopted  by  our  highest  tri- 
bunals, and  has  been  put  in  full  uniformity.  If  a  prisoner  can 
Krove  clearly  that  through  ment^il  disease  ho  did  not  know  the 
omicide  he  committed  was  wrong,  he  w*ill  be  acc|uitted.  If  ho 
cannot,  if  his  notion  was  revenge,  and  he  knew  that  be  did  what 
God  and  man  forbid,  no  comparative  feebleness  of  mind,  or  eccen- 
tric hallucination  will  save  him. 

The  rule  established  in  New  Jersey  on  the  subject  of  challenges 
to  jurors  is,  and  has  been,  of  great  practical  utility  and  importance. 
In  New  York  and  elsewhere,  if  a  man  has  formed  or  expressed  an 
opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prinoner,  he  is  set  aside. 
Consequently,  men  who  desire  not  to  be  empanelled — a  very  largo 
class  in  capital  cases — have  only  to  read,  or  hear,  and  form  an 
opinion.  And  the  number  and  enterprise  of  newspapers  practi- 
cally excludes  all  intelligent  men,  for  who  does  not  read  and  does 
not  make  up  his  mind,  so  far  ns  informed?  In  New  Jersey  the 
old  common  law  rule  prevails.  The  juror  is  to  be  sworn  to  give 
his  verdict  up<m  the  evidence.  If  has  a  i  i  i  bias 
either  side,  so  that  in  consequence,  it  is  not 

likely  to  keep  his  oath,  then,  but  only  Such 
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a  bias  seldom  occurs.     It  must  he  found  to  exmt  by  triers^    And 
hence,  a  better  class  of  men  for  jurera. 

J,  F,  Heokman,  Esq.— There  is  a  great  uuity  in  the  views  uA 
charges  of  our  judges  touching  the  insanity  of  defotidiuita  Tl» 
law  on  that  subject  is  well  dcfinedjand  thini3  is  but  little  vnmnct 
i;i  the  instructions  to  juries  on  the  subjcet. 

Pennsylvania : 
J,  J.  Barclay,  Esq. — ^Thero  have  been  difference*  of  optmoG^ 
but  not  to  any  considerable  extent.     Chief  Justice  Gihj»oii,  m 
Commonwealth  v^.  Moster,  4  Barr,  stated  the  law  upon  tlie  sok 
ject  of  iusaaity,  and  it  has  reniaincd  unchanged. 

Maryland  : 
A,  Sterung,  Esq. — The  juiy  are  the  judges  of  fact  oud  law 
"With  us,  in  crinjinal  e^ises,  that  u,  by  our  constitution*  The  jud^ 
of  coiu-se  decides  all  questious  ariaing  during  the  triaL  It  }m 
neTcr  been  the  practice  to  charge  the  jury  on  the  evidt^nee  in 
H)nmiual  cases,  nor  on  the  law,  unless  specifically  a.^ked  for  by 
counsel.  If  coujisel  ask  instructions  on  law,  the  court«  fiomettnei 
refuse  to  let  them  argue  the  contrary  to  the  jury,  but  praetict 
ditlers  a  little.  The  law  is  generally  argued  to  the  jury  ^ithocil 
any  iustruetjon  from  the  court*  The  jury  niayT  of  course,  ask  the 
advice  of  the  courts  andt  in  purely  legal  puinta,  unmixed  by  fact, 
frequently  do  so  where  there  is  dliEculty. 

Kentucky  : 
E.  L.  Van  Winkle,  Esq. — Much  contrariety  exists  in  this  state 
in  the  law  of  insanity,  as  expounded  by  our  circuit  judges : 
especially  is  this  the  case,  where  the  defence  relies  upon  moral 
insanity  and  intellectual  monomania.  The  recent  expositions  of 
the  law  governing,  questions  of  this  character,  by  our  appellate 
court,  will  doubtless  cure  this  evil  at  an  early  day. 

Indiana  : 
Hon.  CoNiLVD  Baker. — I  think  not.     This  is  not  a  fashionable 
defence  in  Indiana. 

Michigan  : 
H.  K.  Clarke,  Esq. — I  am  not  able  to  answer. 
H.  A.  Morrow,  Esq. — There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  in- 
structions given  to  juries  in  this  class  of  cases. 

Question  XXIX. 

Does  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  unfavorably  affect 
the  administration  of  justice  ?  Is  this  power  so  often  exercised 
as;  in  your  judgment,  to  constitute  an  abuse  thereof?     Would  it 
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be  expedient  to  have  this  power  in  any  way  rcbtricted  by  law,  and 
if  6(>,  what  limitations  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  likely  to  prove 
wise  and  effective  ? 

Answers. 
Massachusetts: 

Geokoe  W.  Searle,  Esq. — In  my  opinion  a  too  free  exercise 
of  the  pardoning  power  has  of  late  years  unfavorably  affected  the 
administration  of  justice  in  various  ways.  A  very  long  sentence 
is  considered  by  an  exjiert  criminal  as  the  most  favorable  one  be 
can  receive,  greatly  advancing  bis  prospects  of  release  by  a  par* 
don  at  an  early  day.  Many  criminals  and  their  friends  neglect  to 
make  a  strong  defence  whore  one  really  may  exist,  relying  upon 
subsequent  executive  clemency.  Young  |>eopIe  frequently  receive 
such  clemency  at  the  expense  of  all  security  of  the  public,  and 
with  the  jeopardy  of  the  entire  criminal  fabric  as  a  system  of 
rigorous  judgment. 

New  Uampshh^: 

Hon.  S.  D.  Bell. — I  think  judges  generally  regard  the  pardon- 
ing power  as  operating  unfavorably  ui>on  the  administration  of 
justice.  Cases  occasionally  occur  of  pardons  which  astoninh  the 
courts  l>efore  which  the  trials  were  had  ;  but  the  courts  are  almost 
never  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  the  grounds  of  pardons  are 
never  communicated  to  them.  I  have  never  known  them  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  action  of  the  executive.  I  have  no  opinion 
whether  or  in  what  way  the  pardoning  power  could  be  wisely  or 
usefully  limited. 

Connecticut: 

Walter  PmciN,  Esq. — The  pardoning  power  in  this  state  is 
vested  in  the  le|rislature.  It  is  believed  by  those  most  conversant 
with  criminal  affairs,  that  it  is  in  many  cases  improi)erly  exercised. 
Wherever  this  power  resides,  its  exen*iso  is  necessarily  a  matter 
of  discretion,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to 
define  by  law  the  cases  or  manner  in  which  it  must  l>e  exen*ised. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  IcK'ate  their  disi^retion  where  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  exemsed  intelligently,  and  *'  without  fear,  favor  or 
hope  of  reward. ** 

New  Jersey: 

(oim^AXirr  Parker,  Esq. — The  panloninir  power  of  New  Jersey 
is  lodged  in  a  court  of  pardons,  so  popularly  called,  eonipoM»d  of 
the  g<»vernor,  the  chancellor,  and  the  h\x  a^s<K*iate  ju(l«res  of  the 
court  of  appeals — tlioso,  namely,  who  are  not  ju&tiees  of  the 
supreme  court.  The  governor  nui.^t  conrur  in  all  pardons.  The 
plan  is  not  without  its  merits.  It  would  have  been  better  had  the 
Jwtioea  of  the  supreme  court  been  among  its  members,  iiidtiad  of 
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or  lieyules  the  other  judges  of  the  court  of  appeaR  The  ^^mirt" 
acts  without  puf)licity,  and  therefore  it  frtiquentlj  errs.  I  thrtit 
it  floes  "  unfavorably  affect  the  aduiiiustration  of  justice,/^  Yet  iti 
errors  arc  unintentioiml  uiid  not  numercjud.  If  it  were  ritH|iiin*d 
tliut  \\w  applk-ation  for  purdou  in  all  eiiscii  ehould  bo  rc*ported 
upon  by  the  judge  and  district  attorney  under  whom  the  nppl^ 
cant  wascoiivieted,  it  would  not  pardon  nQ  often  orwi  wrangrolly. 
J.  F.  Heoeman,  Esq.^ — I  cjvnnot  my  tlmt  tlm  cxercitso  of  tbt?  fwr- 
dontn;^^  power  is  abused  in  thi^s  state  and  operates  against  jusr ice. 
It  i»  judiciously  exercised  upon  the  whole.  In  rare  oues  tbero 
may  be  error,  but  as  a  whole  there  id  no  ground  14>  interfere  wiih 
it  or  restrict  it.  A  complaint  against  tbiji  power^  or  the  jibuse  of  m 
its  exeveisCi  is  scarcely  ever  heard. 

Pennsylvania: 

J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq. — Thei-e  has  \wvxi  in  time  past  an  abuie  of 
this  power,  but  for  several  years  the  executive  of  this  cominntt' 
weahh,  aided  by  the  eralneut  attorney-peiieral  of  tho  Mate,  haa 
adopted  a  scries  of  rules  upon  the  subjecti  which  have  bad  an 
excellent  effect 

Thi^  power  ought  to  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  **  ootiri  of 
pardoui^/*  to  consist  of  the  governor,  the  judges  of  ibe  saptcsie 
court,  and  the  president  of  the  common  pleas^  or  law  aasocialei; 
the  court  to  be  composed  of  a  given  number  (say  five  memheti]^ 
and  the  judges  to  rotate  from  year  to  year,  eay  one  or  two  Ju(^tf 
of  the  supreme  court,  with  two  of  the  common  pleas* 

Maryland: 

J.  A.  Sterling,  Jr.,  Esq. — The  pardoning  power  is  restricted 
in  Maryland  so  far  as  to  require  the  governor  to  give  public  notice 
of  all  applications,  to  call  on  all  persons  who  choose  to  show  caii^ 
why  a  pardon  should  not  be  granted,  and  to  report  all  pardons  to 
the  legislature.  This  has  had  a  good  effect,  though  still  there  h:i:j 
been  some  injury  done  to  justice,  little  by  our  late  executive,  Gov- 
ernor Bradford,  who  has  been  very  careful.  His  successor  has 
only  been  in  office  a  few  days,  and  has  not  had  a  chance  to  show 
his  practice.  ^ 

The  pardoning  power,  it  seems,  must  rest  somewhere,  and  it 
cannot  be  absolutely  guarded  against  abuse. 

Kentucky: 

E.  L.  Van  Winkle,  Esq. — The  pardoning  power  does  often 
unfavorably  afTcct  tho  administration  of  justice,  and  when  so,  is 
certainly  an  abuse  of  the  power.  I  would,  however,  be  disin- 
eliniMl  to  limit  its  exercise  until  all  other  remedies  were  exhausted. 
If  the  executive  was  required  to  report  each  case  of  its  exercise, 
with  the  list  of  the  names  of  petitioners  applying  for  the  iNurdoDf 
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much  good  would  result.  Thiit  Is,  if  the  law  required  llie  gover- 
nor to  publish  II  lint  of  the  nauues  of  petitionei^s  in  an  annual 
report  to  the  legislature  merely,  without  any  ulterior  object  except 
to  give  publicity  to  the  action  of  those  procuring  the  pardon,  such 
legislation  would  impose  a  pro|)er  restraint  upon  those  who  reck- 
lessly sign  all  manner  of  petitionn  without  regard  to  the  merits  of 
any  given  case,  and  thus  impost*  upon  the  eXiH.*utive  blame  which 
should  properly  attach  to  others. 

Indiana: 

lion.  CoxiLin  Baker. — I  do  not  think  the  exercise  of  the  par- 
doning iK)wer  does  unfavorably  affect  the  administnition  of  justice- 
It  is  sparingly  and  discreetly  exercised.  I  have  no  suggestion  to 
make  as  to  its  restriction. 

Michigan: 

H.  K.  Clarke,  Esq. — I  have  no  donbt  that  the  frequent  exer- 
cise of  the  pardoning  power  does  unfavorably  affect  the  a<lniinis- 
tration  of  justice.  The  )>rocuring  of  pardons  has  become  an 
important  practice  in  criminal  cases.  I  have  heard  that  it  is  not 
unusnal  to  include  in  the  counsel  fee  for  a  criminal  defenc*e,  sit- 
vices  to  be  rendered  in  procuring  a  pardon  in  case  of  conviction. 
Yet  I  do  not  see  where  the  power  to  pardon  oflTences  can  be  more 
safely  and  appropriately  lodged  tlian  with  the  chief  magistrate  of 
a  state. 

11.  A.  Morrow,  Esq. — The  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power 
affects  most  injuriously  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in 
this  state.  It  is  exercised  too  often  with  too  little  regard  to  tho 
crimes  committed.  It  should  be  restricted  by  i>ositive  law.  and 
the  limitation  should  be  this:  No  pardon  should  l>e  granted  ex- 
cept on  the  recommendation  of  the  judge  who  sentenced,  and 
only  in  cases  where  new  evidence  had  come  to  light  since  the  con- 
viction which  would,  if  produced  on  the  trial,  have  altered  or 
modified  the  sentence. 

Question  XXX. 

Are  persons  sentenced  for  life  more  fre(juently  pardone<I  than 
those  imprisoned  for  a  term  of  years?  If  yes,  what  is  l>elieved 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  difference? 

Answers. 
Massachusetts: 
Geoiu»e  W.  Searle,  Esq. — My  impression  is  that  i>ersons  sen- 
tence<I  for  life  are  not  more  frecpiently  pardoned  than  tho>e  im- 
prisoned for  a  term  of  years.  The  rtuison  doubtless  is  tluit  there 
are  but  few  original  sentences  for  life,  and  those  prisoners  who 
mre  there  for  lite  have  had  capital  sentences  commuted  to  a  life 
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imprisonment;  and  it  ii^ould  probably  \m  a  rare  case  af  thut  kind 
which  would  meet  with  executive  parJoD. 

New  Kampsbiro: 
Hon,  Sp  D,  Bell. — No  data  are  known  fur  au  optulon  on  this 
question. 

Connecticut: 

W.  PiTKix,  E^q. — Persons  imprisoned  for  life  are  le*»  frcqucml,^ 
pardoned  than  those  iaiprisoned  only  for  u  term  of  years* 

New  Jersey: 

C*  Paicker,  Esq. — I  am  not  able  to  answer  this  qti^sUon,  We 
have  no  imprisonment  for  life. 

J.  F.  Hegem.\n,  Esq. — I  cannot  auiswer  this  question,  I  don't 
thiuk  there  is  any  difference  caused  by  the  term  of  the  impruMHh 
meut.  The  grounds  of  pardon  are  generally  health,  repentaace, 
doubt  afi  to  the  evidence  which  convicted,  new  evidence*  and  «r^ik 
eral  considerations  of  public  policy. 

Pennsylvania: 
J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq. — This  quest  ion  cannot  he  answered,  as  we 
believe  imprisonment  for  life  itt  not  a  penalty  inflicted  in  Penfr 
sylvanitt  by  the  code. 

Maryland: 

A.  Sterling,  Jr.,  Esq. — We  have  no  life  sentences  except  by 
the  force  of  a  commutation  of  death. 

There  are,  I  think,  more  pardons  in  short  than  long  terms.  In 
the  very  long  ones  the  party  becomes  forgotten  somewhat,  while 
the  shorter  ones  arc  more  restless  and  their  friends  more  active. 
Again,  the  shorter  ones  generally  have  s6me  element  of  allevia- 
tion in  their  cases.  It  is  somewhat  the  custom,  too,  to  pardon 
convicts  on  good  behavior  a  short  time  before  the  expiration  of 
their  sentence. 

Kentucky: 
No  answer. 

Indiana: 
lion.  Conrad  Baker. — I  do  not  ])elieve  persons  sentenced  tor 
life  are  more  frequently  pardoned    than  those  imprisoned  for  a 
#term  of  years,  but  my  information  is  not  full  on  this  point. 

Michicran: 
II.  K.  Clarke,  Esq. — I  do  not  know  that  this  is  so. 
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QUEOTIOX    XXXI. 

In  tliere  in  your  state  a  ffystem  of  annual  returns  of  criminal 
atatitftictt?  If  ho,  what  are  the  items  of  infomuttiou  embraced  in 
it,  and  to  what  officer  are  the  returns  made? 

Answers. 
Massachusetts: 
(lEoROE  W.  Seaele,  Esc{. — There  are  somewhat  extensive 
rcturus  of  criminal  statistics,  but  there  is  no  unit  s^-stem*  See 
n^ports  of  Attorney-General  and  the  various  reports  of  the  pri- 
sons in  Massachusetts,  in  the  library  of  the  New  York  Prison 
Association,  for  the  answer  to  the  remainder  of  this  question. 

Xew  Hampshire: 
Ilrin.  S.  D.  Bell. — ^There  is  no  system  of  returns  of  criminal 
statistics. 

Connecticut: 
Walter  Pftklv,  Esq. — ^There  is  in  this  state  no  system,  strictly 
speaking,  of  returns  of  criminal  statistics.  An  annual  report  is, 
however,  made  to  the  legislature  hy  the  superintendent  of  the 
stute  prison  and  the  jailors  of  the  several  counties,  of  all  facts 
and  transactions  within  their  respeilive  departments,  with  many 
important  classifications. 

Xew  Jersey: 

(\  Parker,  Esg. — There  is  no  system  of  annual  returns  of  crim« 
innl  statistics. 

J.  F.  IIegeman. — I  have  seen  state  prison  returns  setting  forth 
the  numlMT  of  prisoners,  their  ages,  sexes,  color,  crimes,  nation- 
ality, whether  al)le  to  read  and  write,  &c.,  but  I  cannot  now  lay 
my  hand  upon  any  statute  requiring  this  to  l>e  done. 

X<iTE. — I  6nd  the  statute  requirinj^  the  State  Prison  Insix^ctors 
to  report  sncli  returns  yearly  to  the  Legislature.  Xixons  Jh'f/tsl, 
page  812. 

Pennsj-lvania: 
J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq. — Ins|>eetors  of  prisons  report  to  the  legisla- 
turf*  at  eaeli  annual  session;  the  items  are  thoM?  usually  embraced 
in  ^uch  reports,  and  reference  can  be  made  to  thcM*  re^Mirts. 

Maryland: 
A.  Stkrijxo,  jr.,  Ksg. — The  l)onrd  of  i>olice  in  Baltimore,  make 
a  report  to  the  legislature,  of  arrests  and  their  causes  and  of  the 
disposition  made  of  tlie  parties.  The  managers  of  tlie  Iioum*  of 
refuge  reiMirt  to  the  legislature,  also  the  direetiirs  of  the  |H»niten- 
tiary.     The  grand  jury  of  the  city  make  a  rt*port  to  the  criminal 
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'Court,  of  the  conditian  of  the  jajt  and  penitentiary,  tlie  nomber  of 
prisoners  and  their  nlleged  otTenccs^  the  age,  sex  mul  ^tAur  ^n 
fieverallj  specified,  but  these  reports  are  not  digested^  nor  tnailc 
into  any  general  system. 

Kentucky: 

E.  S*  Yah  WrKKLE,  Ebq, — We  have  no  system  of  aniiuiil  retnmi 
of  crimmal  statistical  except  that  shown  by  the  kcept^r  of  tbe  |itiitt* 
tentiary,  which  simply  contains  the  names  of  convielai,  tlie  crriiM 
for  which  they  were  couricted,  the  county  where  done  and  tbe 
term  of  continemeut. 

Indiana: 
Hon.  CoNBiiD  Bjuij:k, — There  U  no  such  systi^m  of  reluru^* 

Michigan: 

IL  K.  Clarke,  Esq- — The  only  system  of  annua)  rehims  of 
criminal  stati^jtics,  provided  for  in  this  state,  is  that  which  w  con- 
templated by  the*  law,  reqnirin*^  prosecuting  attorney*!!  \o  mnkt 
annual  reports  to  the  attorney  jreueral.  The  negk^ct  of  thi^  duly 
renders  the  officer  luililo  to  a  petialty  of  fifty  dollars.  The  viob- 
tions  of  the  obligation  are  numerous,  but  prose  cut  ionj*  for  the 
penalty,  I  believe,  are  unknown. 

The  nnnual  reports  of  the  iuMpectors  of  gtate  prison,  nre  ptibli^WJ 
in  the  annual  vohune  of  **  Joint  Documents,"  and  certain  items  that 
may  be  regarded  as  of  a  statistical  character. 

Question  XXXII. 

Has  any  code  of  criminal  procedure  been  adopted,  or  doe>  the 
common  law  practice  in  the  main  prevail. 

Answers. 

Massachusetts: 
Geo.  W.  Searle,  Esq. — There  is  no  code  of  criminal  procedure: 
one  is  much  needed. 

New  Hampshire: 

Hon.  S.  D.  Beel, — No  code  of  criminal  procedure  has  been 
adopted.  The  common  law  practice  prevails,  as  modified  by  early 
usage  and  numerous  statutes. 

Connecticut: 

W.  Pitkin,  Esq. — Our  criminal  practice  is  substantially  that 
of  the  common  law. 
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New  Jersey: 

C.  Parker,  Eaq. — No  code  of  criminal  procedure  has  been 
adopted;  the  coniuioii  law  practice  in  the  main  prevails. 

Pennsylvania: 

J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq. — Yes,  the  present  criminal  code,  already 
referred  to,  was  adopted  in  IHGO. 

Maryland: 

A.  Sterling  jr.,  Esg. — We  have  no  codi6cation  of  criminal  law. 
Our  code  is  a  mere  digest  of  statute  law. 

Kentucky: 

E.  S.  Van  \Vl\kle,  Fsq. — Wo  have  an  entire  new  sytitem  of 
criminal  procedure,  known  as  the  criminal  code;  uevertheleMs,  we 
preserve  the  lul^ance  of  the  old  in  all  its  essential  features,  with* 
out  its  useless  fonnalities. 

Indiana: 
Hon.  Conr.\d  Baker, — We  have  a  practice  act,  but  the  common 
law  in  the  main  prevails. 

Michigan: 
II.  K.  Clarke,  Esq. — The  common  law  practice  remains  in  full 
force,  with  hut  two  exceptions,  as  1  now  rememl>er,  viz.,  the  xxccxx* 
saticm  by  information  instead  of  by  indictment,  as  s|>ecitieil  in 
answer  to  interrogatory  No.  27,  and  the  change  which  |>ermits  a 
prisoner  to  make  an  unsworn  statement  of  facts,  which  the  jury 
are  allowed  to  consider  in  making  up  th«Mr  verdict. 

Question  XXXIII. 

What,  in  your  judgment,  if  any,  are  the  defects  in  the  existing 
system  of  criminal  pn>cedure,  and  what  suggestions  can  you  offer 
on  the  subject  of  improvements  to  be  made  therein? 

Answers. 
Massachusetts: 
Geo.  W.  Searle,  Esq. — For  my  ideas  on  the  defects  of  our  sys- 
tem of  criminal  procedure,  and  for  some  suggestions  on  the  subject 
of  improvements  to  l)e  made,  see  my  article  on  the  Penal  St/gtrm 
of  MoMarhusetis,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Prison  Association 
for  IHW. 

New  Hampshire: 
lion.  S.  D.  Bell. — I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  defects  or  im- 
provements in  our  system. 
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Conneetieut: 
Walter  Pitkin,  Esq, — A  proper  answor  to  ihsB  qaesUon  wodJ 
fiqilii^  a  more  elahomte  ^xaniinatioii  of  our  entire  i^'^t^m  {uiA 
indeed  of  the  syi^tetiis  in  the  other  st^tej,  bj  way  of  e<)[DpariiQii]| 
ttum  I  tmre  been  able  to  give  it. 


Xew  Jersey! 

CL  Pa&kee,  Es^, — This  last  question!  hardly  Tenture  to  aiwiref. 
Uutloubtedly  there  are  defects  in  the  criminai  law  of  Kcw  Jv^r^j. 
Ko  law  ean  be  perfect.  The  merit  of  our  etate  ii^  lliiil  her  Icitt^I^* 
tors  have  reverenced  the  common  la tir,  and  been  very  earefnl  Im 
avoid  making  many  cbaiige4}  of  its  provi6ioti&  One  grt^iil  ^n^l- 
lence  of  the  common  law  is  ita  expansive  power.  No  cbM^get  ia 
society  can  affect  its  force.  It  strives  143  putiii»b  all  moral  crtmt 
which  IS  injurious  to  the  community.  New  Jen^ey,  guidc^d  liere 
by  the  calm  and  judicious  miud  of  Judge  Paterson,  one  of  the  tiioft 
profound  jurists  and  excellent  m^u  the  country  has  produced,  fint 
re-enacted  the  criminal  code  of  England,  as  found  on  her  statute 
book,  and  then  provided  that  all  offences  against  the  conuuou  lav 
should  be  pmperly  punished. 

The  defects  of  the  system  of  New  Jer&ey  are,  therefore,  for  the 
UKwt  part,  those  of  the  common  law:  and  one  h  the  system  tif 
pleading.  It  is  altogether  too  precise  and  ri odorous*  Ancient  la» 
wnn  too  severe.  The  penalty  for  almot^t  everything  was  dmtK 
Hence  judges  set  themselv*  s  to  work  to  find  ways  of  escape  for  the 
poor  creatures  accused  of  minor  crimes.  The  result  was  the  r^j  ij^* 
of  many  flagrant  ofltnders,  through  the  rigor  of  the  rules  adopted 
])y  ancient  judges.  Were  I  a  legislator,  I  would  enact  here  the 
code  for  pleading,  established  a  few  years  ago  in  England,  remark- 
able, above  all  others,  for  its  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness: 
and  I  would,  besides,  authorize  any  amendment  at  or  before  trial, 
which  appeared  necessary  and  fair. 

Another  serious  defect  is  the  absence  of  any  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  sec  to  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime.  AVe  have  no 
district  attorneys;  we  have  only  prosecutors  of  the  pleas — that  is. 
officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  pro,secfUe  what  grand  juries  indict,  not 
to  see  to  it  that  all  offences  arc  indicted.  Keeping  the  mode  of 
emolument  as  it  is,  dependent  on  success,  and  giving  prosecutors 
the  task  of  prevention  and  detection,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  diligeut 
they  nn*<j^ht  be  found.  Crime  mostly  springs  from  intemperance. 
As  the  law  now  stands,  the  prosecutor  who  aims  at  checking  this 
by  indicting  rum  sellers,  is  a  simple  volunteer — his  motive  gain. 
Make  it  his  duly  and  retain  the  motive,  and  he  would  be  likely, 
generally,  to  show  much,  though  it  is  hoped  not  too  much,  dili- 
gence. 

Another  serious  defect  is  the  mode  of  selecting  grand  and  petit 
juries.  The  sheriff'  selects  grand  juries.  He  is  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple.    They  then,  mediately,  select  the  grand  jury.     If  they  ch<.K^» 
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a  good  shoriflf,  a  man  of  duty,  depend  upon  it  the  standard  of 
morals  is  high;  and  so  if  otherwino.  As  the  sheriff,  so  tlie  morals 
of  the  eounty.  Yet  that  offieer,  being  eligible  each  year  three 
times,  is  tempted  to  pander  to  the  |K)werful  class  of  citizens, 
whose  business  is  serving  drink  to  other  people.  lie  should  1h) 
electe<l  for  three  years,  and  not  ]>e  re-eligilde;  and  grand  juries 
should  Ikj  selected,  in  part,  i>y  the  ^uprenle  court  judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit The  })ctit  juries,  too,  should  l>o  selected  more  carefully  than 
they  arc. 

But  after  all,  these  are  but  small  matters,  coxparativcly.  It  is 
the  happiness  of  Jerseymen  to  live  in  a  »tate  where  law  is  care- 
fully and,  for  the  most  imrt,  justly  administered;  where  the  rights 
of  life,  liberty  and  pmiierty  are  thoroughly  protected:  where 
honest  men  thrive,  and  the  dishonest  imd  criminal  very  rarely 
escape  punishment. 

John  F.  IIegeman,  Esq. — The  mode  of  procedure  is  not  much 
defective;  it  would  be  hard  to  suggest  material  improvements.  A 
multitude  of  small  offences — misdemeanors,  arising  out  of  the 
liquor  laws,  Sunday  laws  and  petit  lart*enies,  coumion  assaults, 
Ac, — in  the  cities,  ought  to  be  punishe<I  more  promptly,  more 
certainly  and  less  expensively,  by  municipal  |M)lice  courts.  By 
dei)ending  on  a  county  gnnul  jury,  a  large  num)M>r  are  passed  by 
without  any  notice  and  puni?>hment  whatever — I  si>eak  of  this 
county,  and  Trenton  as  the  city. 

Another  improvement  would  l)c  in  increasing  the  numl>er  of 
peremptory  challenges  on  the  part  of  the  state.  We  now  have 
oi\\y/om\  There  ai^c  more  than  this  iniuiber  of  jurors  on  a  panel 
of  forty-eight  who  sympathize  with  every  criminal  defendant,  and 
will,  if  [Kissible,  acnpiit  either  for  reward  or  sympathy. 

The  costs  on  an  indictment  in  case  of  conviction  are  too  /iiyA. 
Jurors  are  reluctant  to  convict  in  many  cases  of  lesser  crimes 
where  the  defendant  is  p(M)r,  and  whore  the  co8ts  will  fall  on 
the  state  or  couuty  ultimately  in  case  of  conviction. 

The  mode  of  pnwedure  is  not  defective,  but  the  want  of  integ- 
rity and  impartiality  in  the  jurors  and  in  the  officers  who  aid  in 
administering  the  law,  is  the  great  want.  Intelligent  auid  con- 
scientious men  could  do  all  that  is  re(iuii*ed  or  de«ira)de  under  the 
present  mode  of  procedure.  A  pure  public  morality,  a  gosi>el 
regeneration,  a  wide  pervading  religious  sentiment — these  are 
what  we  need  to  insure  a  faithful  adminibtratiiin  of  criminal  law. 
We  have  more  of  these  than  some  localities  Imve,  but  our  hoiH>  is 
just  here. 

Pennsylvania: 
J.   J.    BABCL.iY,    Esq. — There   are   tiefects,   Qf  course,  in   the 
present  system,  but  in  practice  tlie«io  tiefects  are  to  lie  obMMved  in 
tile  working  of  the  system  in  largo  cities  rather  than  in  the  coun* 
try  districts. 

[Aaaem.  No.  35.]  35 
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In  the  <rmintryt  mrhere  the  population  is  small,  the  cottrU 
abiindaut  time  to  dispose  of  all  cnse^  ^viuJ  the  delnyj*  iir«!  oot 
lengthy,  but  in  a  city  like  Philadelphia*  the  ]>opulation  l^dug 
large  I  cn^cs  aro  vi^vy  tiumeroug,  niid  variaus  caUiH^^  coiiUibiiti^  io 
produce  unforhinate  result*,  for — 

1st,  The  conrmitting  miigistratea  are  elcctpd,  and  men  ure  giene- 
ral!y  choisen  who  have  no  kuowkHlge  of  law,  and  who.  In  ttumy 
eases,  being  paid  //^  /ee^^  endeavor  to  increatie  their  own  gaiiuv 
having  no  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  public;  jij  many  innlancce^ 
cases  are  sealed  by  the  Ui^harge  of  the  party  arin?sted.  or  iia.'^uS- 
Cient  bail  id  taken,  and  the  pridcuiej-  thus  escapes.  It  in  uniieoh^ 
sary  to  enlarge  upon  the  defects  of  this  system,  as  it  ean  at  ome 
be  understood  by  any  person  familiar  with  the  admini-HtrattoD  of 
crimimd  justice.     This  is  the  ehief  defect  in  our  systeiu, 

2d.  After  cases  are  returned  to  court,  they  are  so  numerous  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  try  them,  and  hence  many  dehiy^i  lake 
place,  but  this  defect,  it  is  believed,  will  be  remedied  by  increAs- 
ing  the  judieiai  force. 

In  the  crimiual  code,  a  large  discretion  is  vested  in  the  eourt.^, 
and  as  long  as  the  judges  bring  to  the  perfurmauce  of  thoir  duties 
honest  hearts,  a  reasonable  amount  of  legal  learning  and  common 
sense,  the  system  w^iil  l>e  found  to  be  an  admirable  one,  and  it  ii 
hoped  that  the  day  will  not  soon  arrive  w*hen  the  judge^s  will  Iw 
selected  without  reference  to  individual  merit*  At  pres<*nt  the 
system  works  very  well^  reference  being  had  to  the  |>owci*i  of  the 
judge  alone. 

Maryland: 

A.  Sterling,  jr.,  Esq. — I  am  in  favor  of  allowing  parties 
charo:cd  with  crime  to  testify  in  their  own  behalf,  believiu":  that 
it  will  protect  innocence  and  punish  guilt.  I  think  that  many  of 
the  technicalities  of  criminal  law^  might  safely  be  removed,  keep 
ing  the  sul>stantial  barriers  of  clearness  and  detinitencss  of  charges 
of  crime.  This  has  been  somewhat  done  here  by  allowing  limited 
amendments  of  indictments.  The  criminal  procedure,  though,  is 
generally  the  most  scientific  and  l)est  detined  branch  of  the  law. 
Reformatory  institutions  are  the  most  important.  Specially*  essen- 
tial are  the  reformation  and  punishment  of  the  criminal  classes  of 
children.  The  criminals  wdio  perpetrate  crimes  in  cold  blood 
generally  begin  young,  and  seldom  reform  after  20  years  of  age. 
If  they  can  be  taken  before  IG  or  18,  they  may  be  reformed,  and 
everything  ought  to  be  done  to  take  these  children  and  change 
their  ha])its  and  character  l)y  removing  them  from  the  ciixnim- 
stances  among  which  they  are  growing  up.  I  think,  good  as  the 
houses  of  refuge  are,  the  children  are  too  much  together  there. 
They  ought  to  be  more  diflused  and  separated.  We  have  liad  a 
manual  labor  school,  a  house  of  refuge,  a  home  for  female  t  agrani 
children,  an  aid  society  which  takes  children  not  charged  with 
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crime,  but  of  the  vafrrant  claiw,  and  fiends  them  to  tho  countr}*; 
but  in  all  our  citictt  wo  wunt  more  means  of  this»  sort. 

Kentucky: 
K.  L.  Van  Winki.k,  Kwj. — I  Imve  no  Aup^entions  in  regard  to 
the  improvement  of  our  eriminal  nyKtem  of  proeedure,  i'X'*ept 
addinjr  more  8trinfrent  rules  for  courts  in  dctenni:  ing  the  suffi* 
eieney  of  l>ail,  and  the  grounds  for  postponement  of  trials,  for 
lierein  bes  the  prineipal  source  of  escape  from  punishment  in  the 
administrati<m  of  criminal  law  in  Kentucky,  &c. 

Indiana: 

Hon.  C.  Bakkil — ^The  prominent  defects  in  tho  cxiMing  system 
of  criminal  prf)cedure  are,  in  my  judgment,  two,  and  Inith  havo 
their  origin  in  the  innovations  made  in  1852. 

The  jir^t  consists  in  taking  from  the  grand  juries  their  jurisdic- 
tion over  misdemeanors;  tho  second,  in  giving  to  the  defendants' 
attorney  in  all  prosecutions,  the  right  to  make  tho  closing  argu* 
ment  to  the  jury. 

A  retuni  to  the  ancient  landmarks  on  these  two  |M)ints.  with  an 
increas4*d  rate  of  compennation  to  the  prosecuting  attorneys,  such 
as  would  induce  men  of  a  higher  order  of  talent  to  aiH>ept  these 
positions,  would  add  giYatly  to  tho  efficiency  of  our  system. 

As  it  is,  my  belief  is  that  it  will  compare  favonibly.  so  farts 
results  are  concerned,  with  the  s3'stemsof  other  states  of  the  union. 

Michigan : 

H.  K.  Clarke,  Esq. — I  have  nothing  to  offer  in  n^ply  to  this 
question. 
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the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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